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LIFE OP DRYDEN. 

BT 

THE REVEREND JOHN MITFORD. 



The biography of Dryden was not compos- diligence of inquiry has hitherto been able to 
ed by any of his contemporaries, nor were any discover with exactness the place or date of 
materiaLi collected by them wliich could throw his birth. He has himself told us, that he waf 
iight on his opinions and sentiments, which born in a village belonging to the Earl of Eze- 
could inform us of his personal habits, or afford ter, and A. Wood has added, that the village 
familiar sketches of his private and domestic mentioned by Dryden was Aldwinckle, in 
character. The little that is to be found in the Northamptonshire, not far from Oundle. His 
narratives of his life has been gleaned iirom age is best ascertained from a passage in the 
occasional notices in party pamphlets, and preface to his fables, where, speaking of a gen- 
satirical libels, or from what has incidentally tleman of eighty-eight years of age, heobsenres 
been mentioned by himself. Doctor Johnson, that, by the mercy of God, he had alreadj 
who composed the first authentic life of our come within twT*nty years of that number. This 
poet,* complained that nothing could be known preface was probably written in Novemberi 
of Dryden beyond what casual mention and 1699^ thus placing his birth in the latter end of 
uncertain tradition supplied. Since that time the year 1631. The family was originallj 
many mistakes have been rectified, and omi»> settled in Cumberland* — a marriage of John 
«ions supplied, by the diligent researches of Dryden, of S(aS*hill, with the daughter of Sir 
M alone ; and we are now probably in posses- John Cope, in the early part of Elizabeth's 
sion of all the information which it is possible reign, brought them into possession of Canons- 
to produce. Sir Walter Scott has justly Ashby, in Northamptonshire ;t and, subse- 
ibimded his narrative on the facts recorded in quentJy, in the reign of Charles the First, they 
Malone's biography ; while he has taken a were proprietors of the Chesterton estate in 
more comprehensive view of the genius and Huntingdon. John Dryden, the poem's cousin- 
writings of the poet, and the influence which german, frequently represented that county in 
he exercised on the literature of the age. parliament, between 1670, and 1707. 
When we therefore consider the fairness and Dryden received the earlier part of his edi^ 
felicity of Johnson's critical disquisitions; the cation at the small school of Tichmarsh. He 
truth elicited, or errors rectified by Malone's was afterwards removed to Westminster, and 
diligence ; and the lively, interesting, and in- admitted a king's scholar, but at what period 
atructive narrative of Scott, we may justly is not exactly known. He remained soms 
con9ider that Dryden has been fortunate in hu years under the tuition of the venerable patri- 
biographers. It is to be hoped, that in the pre- arch of schoolmasters, old Busby, was then 
sent more compendious memoir, the facts are elertted to one of the scholarships of Trinity 
stated with accuracy, and that the opinions on College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
the different productions of the poet are formed under the Rev. Mr. Templer, and was matri- 
with the care, and delivered with the tempo- culated on the 6th of July fuilowing. 
ranee and respect which are due to the reputa- During the time he was at Westminster, he 
tion of so great a writer. 

• David Driden, or Dryden. married the daughter 

Joii* nRvncv ihfl noet. wan th« «Ideat8on ot William Nhholson. of StarfhiU, and was tbe 

JOIW LIRTDC7V, Uie poet, was tne eldest son -rgat jrreat-RrandfHiher of our poet. 

of Erasmus Driden, and Mary, daughter of the t a. Wood i«ys, that John Dryden was a school* 

Rev. Henry Pickering, It is supposed that he master, and that the great Ertumtu stood ;?odfather 

u .u ft»u e A . ifiot u . -« for one of Ills sons. He appears to have been a 

was bom on the 9th of August, 1631, but no J,'^y^,j^„ . ,„ i,i, ^,i,, ^e bequeaths his soul to his 

CrcHtor. with this sln/^ular expression,— 'The Holy 

• The life of Dryden. In the Bloeraphla Britan- Ohost assuring my spirit that I am the elect of 

nica, preceded that by Dr. Johnson, being published God.' These puritanical principles descended to 

in 1747-4S. his fiunlly. 
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tnmslated the third Satire of Pcrsius, a task 
in^Kwed upon him by Busby, it is said, from a 
oonTiction that Dryden possessed talents equal 
to the difficulty of the subject. In 1649, he 
joined some other poets in a volume called 
* Tears of the Muscr, or the death of HenrVi 
Lord Hastings.' His lines arc uncouth, and 
nigged in their measure ; they have the forced 
conceit, unnatural thoughts, and false wit of 
the lime, which Donne and Cowloy had bor- 
rowed from Jonson and rendered fasliionablc ; 
— but they are not wanting in sense or clever- 
ness ; and are curious in their early di:tplay of 
the native bent and disposition of Drydcn^s 
mind. He could not restrain himself from ar- 

Ement and satire, on a subject that would 
Te induced most youthful poets to luxuriate 
in elegiac complaints, and to indul^ru tht-m- 
■elves in florid descriptions of departed excel- 
lence ; more especially to enlar$;c upon that 
incident which gave a romantic interest to the 
death ofHasiings ; iis taking place a day pre- 
vious to that which had been dcsiirned for his 
marriage : the names of Marvell, Denham, and 
Cotton are found in the list of contributors, and 
R. Brown was, I believe, the collector of the 
volume. 

Some commendatory verses were prefixed 
by Dryden to the poems of John Hoddesdon, in 
1650, which Malono has inserted in his life. 
The four lines which I now extract, give no 

{tromiso of the correct car, or command of 
anguage, that was hercaAer to give such har- 
mony and variety lo the English couplet, as no 
aucceedin^ poets have ever excelled, and even 
Pope hinwilf scarcely hoped to rival : 

And, maklnt; heaven thy titm. hast hrul the pmcc 
To look the sun of Klshteousncss i' th' fare, 
What may we Uo|k;, if thou pocst on thus fast, 
Scriptures at first, enthusiasms at last. 

During his residence at college, nothing con- 
cerning him has been recorded, bui that ho suf. 
fered a temporary disgraco for disohe<iience 
and contumacy.* His name does not appear 
in the list of the contributors to the verses whicii 
the university composed upon public occasions ; 
he obtained no fellowship, but he took his 
bachelor's degree at the regular time in Janua- 
ry, 1653, and was M. A., by dispensation, in 
1657. Malone accounts for his not contribut- 

*MaIone has jjiven the order for pnttinq Drj'den 
oat of commons, from the Concliwion Book, In 
Trinity College, sec p. mi . • Thnt J. Dryrten l>c put 
out of commons fi»r a fortnight, at least ■, and that 
be Koe not out of the colUisro, except in;; to nnnons, 
without express leave from tlic ma.ster. or vlcc- 
naster; and that at the end of the furtnipht, he 
read a confession of his crime, In the hall, atdinncr 
time, at three fellowes table.' 



ing to the Oliva Pacis, in 1654, from his being 
absent from college, to attend his father in his 
illness. Owing to some cause of dislike, with 
which we are not acquainted, he never in after 
life mentioned his universitv with atfection or 
respect. In one of his late prologues, a con- 
trast unfavourable to Cambridge is tlius strongly 
portrayed : 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be, 
Than his own mother tun vciFlty; • 

Thel>cs (lid hift jiroen unknowing youth engage, 
He chuosvs Athens m his riiK:r ago 

That this compliment to Oxford was ilb sin- 
cere as it was elegant, has been doubted or 
denied by Dr}den's contemporaries ; and he is 
accused of having ridiculed, amonjj the wits in 
tmvn, that learning which, on the Banks of If^is, 
he had menlioneil with reverence and esteem; 
but the charge, 1 believe, is unfounded ; amid 
the poetical and fiolitical squabbles, f>etty in- 
trigues, libels, lampoons, and satires of the time, 
it is not safe to take assertion for truth. 

By the death of his father, our poet succeed- 
ed to an estate in Blakerly, in Northampton- 
shire. Two thirds of the whole were devised 
to him, worth about 60/. a year, and one third 
to the widow for the term of her life. Ten sis- 
ters, and his three brothers, were provided 
from a separate bequest of about 1200/. The 
old gentleman in supposed lo have been a zeal- 
ous and severe pres-byterian ; — some of Dry- 
den's political adversaries asserted that his fa- 
mily were anabaptists, but it is reasonably 
supposed that the accusation was one incapable 
of proof, and that the term of * bristled baptist' 
was a calumny, invented by those whose enmi- 
ty was too bitter to be always accompanied by 
truth. 

Dryden had now nearly attained his twenty- 
fourth year, and was in possession of his patri- 
mony ; yet he appears without reluctance to 
have retired to the restraints and seclusion oi 
an academic life. lie had a cousin. Honor 
Driden, who was a rich and celebrated beauty. 
The youthful poet was attracted by these com- 
bined charms, and paid, though unsuccessfully, 
his addresses to her. She sent him a present 
of a silver inkstand, which he * received from 
her fair hand,' and which called forth, in 1655, 
the next sliyht specimen of his poetical powers.* 
Here he nins a parallel between the cxcellen- 

• fn Malone'R note on the date of this letter, Is a 
highly amusing Instance of his ])erscverinp and mi- 
nute exactness. The lady had erasc<I the two latter 
fljnircs, 16(55,) Ictt thfy^hMild dUcotrr her age, hut 
Malone. by viewing them through a micrtuKope^ 
rendered tier caution vain, and convicted her of be> 
Ing 18. Dr>-den'8 Prose W. 11. p. 3. 
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cies of his * iiur Valentine,' and the properties 
ofsealing wax : 

You fWrest nymph are wax. Oh ! may you be 
As well 111 softness as In purity. 
Till fate and your own happy choice reveal 
Whom you so for shall bless to make your seal. 

Haring now resided soTcn years at Cmm- 
bridge, he removed to London about tho middle 
of the year 1687. That he was obliged to quit 
the university, from having traduced tho sen of 
a nobleman in a libel, is supposed to be nothing 
more than the calumnious as.tcrtion of a mean 
and enraged antagonist. Ho had resided for 
three years beyond tiie usual period, and we 
should rather inquire what could have induced 
him to remain so long : at any rate, it is an 
unsupported charjo, cuming from a very suspi- 
cioMs quarter. 

Drydea* settled in London under the protec- 
tion of hii kinsman Sir Gilb-rt Pickering, a 
stanch rep«iblican, who was nominated one of 
th-j king's judges in 1649, and who was one of 
the thirty-eight counsellors of state named by 
the Ruiiip parliaments to supply the place of 
the executive power after tlio king's death. 
Our Poet ii said to have been clerk or secretary 
to his kinsman — ^ihat ho was a member of one 
of ihe committees — a sequestrator or committee-, 
man, docs not, I think, clearly appear; for the 
vrords from which Malono draws his inference 
seem to me to bear a dilTerent interpretation, 
and to refer rather to his protector, than him- 
self. He is said to have favoured the nccts of 
anabaptists, and independents, whose religious 
opinions some of his relations had y.ealoualy 
adopted. In 1659, ho published his heroic 
stanzas on tlie death of Oliver Cromwell,! 



• In a saMrlcal pnmphlet, "Tlic roi-nns for Mr. 
Baycs chan^m? hi* rpiipion,' 4io. iws.p. 14. Tho 
followin:: prvi^ijico orcurs allti tin? to Drytlcnat the 
time— B;»yci. ' Afcer soine yours ?*|>('nt in the iinl- 
vcT-sjiy. I quutort all my prcferincnl Ih-TC, to come 
nnil rcpwlc at tho imperial cliy, ijeciiu:*f ii was likely 
to prove a scene of more ailVHUtasje ami liuiilncss, 
nn-l llkevi'i<o b.riiu.<te It was the flttciii place In tho 
whi>le i'lnnJ for a inomrch to settle his court, is- 
sue out oMers for lit ■> su»ij'ji*fs at l.oiiK, aiul enter- 
tain a romndcrre with his ulllos abioul. At first I 
stnisjrl*:.! with a crrat do-\l of porsfcition. took up 
Willi ;i lolrin? which ha<l a wlnilow no lilSRcr than 
a pocket inokmc-iflass, dincil at a threepenny or- 
diiiar>' enough lo.Marve a vorailon tailor. lce|H little 
company, and clatl in homely «lru?irfit, and drank 
wine as seI<lomas a Itoi-habitc or the ^rand Seig- 
nior's confessor. Muchahout thl!< time. Mr. Crites 
as you may well remember, I mode rny flrst addresses 
In panecyric, and toOliver Cromwell. 'Ac 

f The flrst edition, 1639, 4to., is extremely rare. 
T\\e full title is, 'A Poem upon tho death of his late 
Hichness Oliver, I^nl Protector of Enj^land, Bcot- 
land. aiKl Ireland, written by Mr. Dryden. London, 
printed for VUliam Wilson, and are to be sold in 
WlUtaid*i,iMar Utile St. Bartholomew's HospltaL* 



which were subsequently joined to thoie of 
Waller and Sprat. They consist of thirQr- 
seven stanzas, written in the measure, and 
somewhat in the manner ofGondibert. The 
flow of his versification was improved, and his 
command of poetical language more extended, 
but he still confined his ambition to subtleties 
of thought, quaint allusions, and unexpected 
combinations of remote images. His ideas are 
laboured, and his inventions curious. No moriES 
aro yet discovered of the luxuriance of eorlj 
genius, or the overflow of a mind full of poetry: 
nor are there any traces in his language from 
which we may collect that his curiosity had 
been directed to the study of the great poets 
who flourished in the preceding age. His 
poetry was in tho general style of the times in 
which he livod ; it did not partake of any indi- 
vidual character, nor was it controlled by any 
prc«iding eenius. It shows rather a vigorous 
understandin:;, an.-i quick discernment, than a 
rich imagination, or a fancy lavish of its youthful 
stores. How little does it resemble the early 
poems of Milton, which wore published but a 
few years previous to this time. 

Some of the stanzas, as the xxviith, are false 
in taste, and f )rced in analogy ; others display 
a ptirer system of thoujjht, a greater strength 
and .•solidity of versification, and language nsore 
appropriate to the sidyect Waller and Sprat 
both employed their genius on the same argu- 
ment. Sprat wrote in Cowley's long Pindaric 
Strophes, and in Cowley's style of ingenious 
conceits and quaint unnatural flights. Waller's 
was a poem uf a different kind, tlie most manly 
and nervous of all productions. It is no dis- 
grace to the yoiithful poet to assert, that tho 
prize of writinj^ has hern adjudged to the veto- 
ran bard, yet thu victorious poem has little in it 
worthy of bein^ envied. ' It is singular,' says 
Scott, that of tho.se distinguished poets who 
solemnized by Elegy tho death of the Protector, 
Dryden and Waller should have hailed the res- 
toration of the Stuart line, and Sprat havo fii^ 
vourcd their most arbitrary aggressions upon 
liberty. 

When the restoration took place, his kinsman 
retired without much loss, to his native county, 
and Dryden, now left on his own resources, 
hastened, in conjunction with his brother poeta, 
to efface all memory of his former delinquency. 

This edillr.n does not materially differ from later, 
exccptin? that the ppellinc Is modernized and the 
title ahrldue-l. Miny years after one of Diydcn's 
ine:in anil m\Iisnant antagonists reprinted tlils 
KleL'v with the hope uf makinc I)r>-den appear an 
apu.statc. The title is An ElefD' en the Usurper Oli- 
ver Cromwell, by the Author of Ataolom and Aohi- 
tophcl. 
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by publishing his Astroea Redux in 1660. His 
Elegy on the Protector was never owned by 
him in the collection of his works, though not 
forgotten by his enemies. This poem ia writ- 
ten in the taste and feeling of the former, one 
line 

• A horrid 9iiUnf99 first Invades the car, 
And in that silence we a tcmiicst fear. 

has been much ridiculed for the incorrectness 
and supposed ab5urdity of the thought ; but I 
think it successfully vindicated by the reason- 
ing of Johnson. Silence is a privation ; and 
yet the poets give it an active influence and 
power over the mind — Simul ipsa silentia ter- 
rent^are the word^i of one whose exquisite pro- 
priety of expression and correctness of thought 
are yet unrivalled. ' Some of (he simile.^,' snys 
Scott, * arc brought out with sin^lar ingenui- 
ty ;'f — one of the defects of Drydon'a early ver- 
M/ication is in the frequent use of the verb ' do' 
in its different tenses : it occurs in a very dis- 
pleasing manner in this poem ; and indeed 
was never fully aside, (for it requires some in- 
genuity to avoid, and some courage to resist its 
insertion) before it fell beneath the corrector 
taste,and more fastidious ear of Pope. 



* Captain Radcliff has ridiculed this line In his 
Mews from Hell. 

Laureat, who was both learned and florid. 
Was damned long since for silence horrid. 
For had there been such chatter made. 
But that his aiUnce did invade : 
Invade, and so it might, that's clear, 
But what did it mvade ?— an Ear! 
And for some other things, 'tis true 
* We follow fate, that does puntue.' 

The term • invading the car,' Dryden has used m 
Tbeod. and Honoria. 

* With more distinguished notes invadet ?iis ear.' 

t Dryden was habitually careless in some of the 
provinceB of his verslflcation, the following incor- 
net rhyme occurs in this poem : 

Oar healthful food the stomach labours thus. 
At first embracing what it straight doth crutli. 

tn one of his prologues. 

Mangos and limes, whose nourishment is litfle 
Though not for food are yet preserved for pickle. 

And In that to Albumazar, 

Here he was fashion'd, and wo iMysuppoge 
He liked the fashion well, and wore the clothe*. 

In Iphlsandlanthe, 

My parents are propitious to my ir/«A, 
And she herself consenting to the bli»9. 

la the cock and the fox. 

The time shall come when Chanticleer shall wish 

Bis words unsaid, and hate his boasted bltsi. 

Juf, <th Sat 

The gaudy gossip when she's set ag-og; 

In Jewels drest, and at each ear a bob. 
Dtnham rhymes ' transfoim'd' to ' retum'd,* and 
'Sprung* to 'Rome.' 



At this time, Dryden is supposed to have 
lived at the house of Herringliam, in the New 
Exchange, then the principal publisher of po- 
etry and plays. A friendt>hip, for some time, had 
been formed between him and Sir Robert How- 
ard, * who (he says) had been always careful 
of his fortune and reputation,' and whose sister, 
Lady Elizabeth, he subsequently married. 

In 1661 , ho addressed some lines to the King,*** 
on his coronation, and on New Years Day 
vrrote a poem to tlie Lord Chancellor Hyde. In 
the following year, he prefixed some verses to 
Dr. Charlton's account of Stonehenge ; in this 
latter poem, the ruggedness of his former ver- 
sification had been softened into elegance and 
harmony; his quaint allusions and elaborate 
conceits had disappeared, and many of the lines 
are pleasing both in thought and expression,! 



And happy men, who danced away their time 
Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime ; 

and ' the nightly visions of the Danish race' 
seem to open, for tlie first time, into the regions 
of the imaginative and the picturesque. 

The poem to the Lord Chancellor approaches 
more closely to the metaphysical style of Cow- 
ley and his contemporaries, than any other of 
Dryden's compositions. Scott ingeniously con- 
jectures that Dryden professedly wrote after the 
manner of those poets with whose works the 
Chancellor had formerly been acquainted ; in 
fact, that he strove to please, by bringing again 
before the eyes of the aged statesman that glit- 
ter of sentiment which had delighted him in hii 
youth. I Johnson says Dryden never after strove 

'There is an animation of language and an ener- 
gy of style, it is said, in thin poem, yet mixed up 
with the conceits of his prereding productions. 
The following couplet could not be easily surpassed 
In the works of Flecknoe and Shadwell : 

A Queen near whose chaste womb, ordain 'd by 

fate. 
The souls of kings unborn for bodies wait. 

' If, sayis Sir Walter Scott, the souls of any unborn 
monarchs waited for bodies from Queen Catharine, 
they waited long in vain ;' perhaps it was not her 
fault, for, as the same writer sensibly olmerves, 
'for a woman to bear children, It is necessary that 
some one rbould take the trouble of getting them.* 
See State I'oems, vol. ill. p. H. 

♦ « To taste the fraicheur of the purer air,' is an 
aflected and unnecessary gallicism. Drj-den also 
uses veillard, paillard ; and. In Pal. and Arcite, 
• that conscious toirtw/,' from the French ' Launde ;* 
he has ' Semigres.' for affected contortions in the 
Story of Ac is. In his Life of Virgil, he has ' fierce 
of the servifes,' for proud of the services, * fler des 
services,' &c. , but in revenge, • en revanche.* 
The poet who flourished in the scene is damned in 
the RuelU, Ac. 

t The following fine couplet Is In this poem 

Envy that does with misery resMe, 
The Joy and the revenge of nUn*d pride* 
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to hrbig on the anril fuch stabborn and unma- work of a man of powerful intellecti and fine 

nageaUe thougfatB. genius ; it is full of fanciful images, ingenious 

In all the poems which Dryden had hitherto reflections, and majestic sentiments : Hubbei 
published, there are marks of carelessness and has praised its vigour and beauty of expression, 
innaocuracy in the versification, too frequent a Davenant indeed, in all his poetry, throws out 
repetition of the same rhymes, and, as I before gleams of loflier and brighter creations, pathetic 
observed, a most oflTensive and frequent recur- touches, sweet pensive meditations, imaginative 
rence of the expletive <do;* perhaps they derive and visionary fancies, and lines that run al<N>g 
their chief value from the proofs which they af^ the keen edge of curious thoughts, such as cona* 
ford of the alteration in poetic feeling that had manded the attention of Dryden beyond any 
commenced, and of a purer taste and manlier other poet of tlio age, and such as long after 
style superseding the false wit and glittering Pope was not too proud to transplant into the 
conceits that had charmed so long ; he was shak- most impassioned, and the most imaginative of 
ing off tho incumbering earth, and ' pawing to all his ])roductions. This early style of Dry- 
get free.' den, or Davenant, is chiefly faulty, because 

The metaphysical productions (to use the the authors have not the courage, or inclinaticm 

common phrase) of Cowley and Donne, their to reject an ingenious allusion, however remote, 

wild unlicensed flights and strange inharmoni- or a brilliant thought, however superfluous. 

ous lines, once so admired as to eclipso even Hence the surface of their poetry glitters with 

Milton's fame, now found but few imitators. ** similes,'*' is crowded with learned analogies, 

"Waller, and especially Denham, had looked and surrounded with unnecessary ilhistrationi ; 

back on Fairfax and our elder poets with ad- whatever is subtle, laboured, and unusual, is 

rantage, and had shown that a simpler and forced into the subject. The interest of the 

easier style, a more melodious and smoother story is encumbered with imagery, and the 

sjPstem of verse might be attained without much progress of the narrative impeded by reflection, 

difficulty. The lioht and sprightly manner of Davenant himself confesses, that * Poetical ex- 

Sucklin» in his ballads and smaller poems was cellenco consists in the laborious and lucky re- 

nuich admired. In Marvell true poetry might sultances of thought, having towards its excel- 

be found ; nor must some of Withers's earlier lence as well a happiness as care, and not only 

notes be forgotten, though lost too soon by him. the luck and labour, but al«o tho dexterity of 

They were full of the simplest melody, the thought, rounding the world like a sun with 

sweetest music. It was tho gentle voice of his unimaginable motion, and bringing swifUy 

captivity, wild pastoral songs that beguiled his home to the memory universal surveys.' 

iniprisoned hours, and then were heard no more. The restoration of the monarchy now opened 

Dryden had evidently looked with somewhat of tho gates of the theatre, the latest echoes of 

admiration or affection to the poetry of Dave- whoso walls had been called forth by Shirley'g 

nant, and notwithstanding the ridicule of the wits, muse: and which the narrow prejudices, and 

and with the confession of much that is absurd, tiark religion of the Puritans, considered as one 

and moro that is tedious, Gondibertf is the of the practices offensive to God, and not to be 

endured bv a serious and godly people. Dry- 

^^;S?h'^'!l;^he^Ve'^.lo'SJ1,'•,^'^'ho;;?;;?5 «-'<'■'" .r ""^■l him-lf «r.hi, now chan,,.l to 

sake; and that he Is desirous on all occasions of P^ont and fume. I ho first play (he says) I 

laylnj; hold on his memory : and therehy acknow- undertook, was the Duke of Guise, as the faiiw 

letl'liii; to tho world, that unless ho had written, „_, _,_„ Ju;^u tU^ ,^» «r ;„^o.„„:.„ k«j .k.« 

none of u^ could write.' See Pref. to Walsh's Dla- ^^^ ^^y ^'"*^" ^^ *^^ ^^ indemnity had then 

lo^ue. Fenton says Waller spent the frrcatest part Ifft us of setting forth the rise of the lato rebel- 

fh«"wriTei Tn ff^T,^ %rTo tA'ir'oi "»"> "«' of "P"")"? «'•« '«!«"!« »f it upou Ih, 

York ; Denham and Waller, says Prior, Improved ®'*}?<^» '<> precaution posterity agamst the like 

our versification, and nr>dcn perfected It. errors.' His friends, however, considered his 

* 1 am glad to support my humble opinion by tho fi--, o-oa„ -. „«, ^^.,„ut -.:.u -..« .; . - * .^ 

irreal authority of the author of Marmlon ; 8Ir *""' ^'^^^ " "^^ wrought with sufficient art to 

waiter Scott says, ' Gondibert Incurred, when flrsl ensure success, and it was in consequence laid 

published, more ridicule, and in latter times more asido f(>r some years, 

nef^lect than lis merits deserve : an Epic poem In i-^..,. i, ><:...'.. i .• . 

elegiac stanzas must always be tedious, because ^^f^^^ « first attempt at dramatic poetry, or 

no structnre of verse is more unfavourable to nar- 
rative, than that which almost peremptorily re- Dryden, vol. HI. p. 97 ; and Life of Dryden, vol. I. p. 
quires each sentence to be restricted, or protracted 43. 

to four lines ; but the liveliness of Davenant's Ima- • Now here she must make a simile, Where's the 

filiation hasillumlnated even the dreary p.ith which necessity of that, Mr. Baycs? Because she's sur- 

he has chosen, and perhaps/ru^ poem^ afford mart prised. That is a general rule, you must ever make 

intance^ ofvltrorout conception and ewnfelMtv a Flmllo when you are surprised, 'tU anew way o? 

of expression, than the neglected Gondibort.' Scott's wrUUig. Rehearsal, act 1. »c. 3. 
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rather his firat play that was eihibited, wis thci 
* Wild Gallant.' It was probably produced on 
the stage the 5th February,* 1662-S. The 
want of success was, perhaps, compensated by 
tiie farourable influence of the celebrated Count- 
ess oTCastlemaine, afterwards the Dutchess of 
Cleveland.! More than once, Charles com- 
manded it to be performed before him ; it was 
more distinguished for the smartness of its re- 
partee than for the skilfulnesa of the plot, and 
its ' prize fights of wit' haye been ridiculed in 
the Rehearsal-I There is in the Wild Gallant 
a strange improbability of incident, and a bus- 
tling intrigue taken from the Spanish drama. 
The character of Isabella is immodest and 
loose. The absurdity of the gross deceit at- 
tempted to be passed on Lord Nonsuch proba- 
bly turned the fate of the play. Seven years 
afterwards, when it was corrected and revised, 
that this part was not omitted nor remodelled 
is surprising. Constance's marriage, under 
the character of Fortune, has been properly 
reprehended as unnatural and grotesque. The 
■ecood prologue is very indecent, and the loose- 
ness of the dialogue offensive ; but this is a fault 
pervading most (i( Dryden's plays. It has been 
▼ainly attempted to turn tlie blame from the 
poet to the audience, though it has been urged 
by his critics and by himself—' that those who 
live to please, must please to live.' I wish that 
00 heavy a charge had met with a better ex- 
culpation. 

Having failed in his first attempts at comedy, 
which he discovered ' was the most difficult 
part of dramatic poetry,' Dryden's next per- 
formance was a tragi-comedy, called the Rival 
Ladies,§ which was publicly exhibited in the 

•On the 19lh November. 160-2, Drydcn was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, which Is supposed 
to show his early reputation for knowledge. Cow- 
ley and Dcnham were also admitted into it. See 
Blreh*s Hist, of the II. Society, 1. Wk i27. 

t Oryden addrc^setl some sprightly and frallant 
rerses to her on her encouragins this phy, Scott's 
ed. vol. xi. p. 18. lie comoarcs herlnflucnce to the 
virtue of Cato, • But you have done what (rato could 
not do,' which Is very true; for she slept with 
Charles II. the very flnti night he arrived in London, 
nathless, our poet says. 

Your power yon never use, but for defence 
To guard youroic;i, or others innoetnce. 

lln the scene betwixt Prince Prcttyman and Tom 
Thimble Bibber, bein? the ori2inal of th«' litter per- 
sonage. Some part of the character of 'Trice,' is 
Imitated from that of Carlo, in Jonsou's ' Every 
Man out of his Humour.' 

§This play was with pronrietv dedicated to the 
Eail of Orrery, himself the first writer ofrhymlnij 
plays after the Restoration. The flatness and Insi- 
pidity of his lancuasre is ridiculed in Timon, a Satyr. 
Bneklngham's Works, 1. p. 163. 

Halfwit cries up my Lord of Orrery. 

Ah I how well Mustapha and Zangcr die ; 



winter of 1663. The tragic scenes of the play 
are written in rhyme,'*' while the lighter are fomw 
ed into blank verse. Dryden has earnestly 
defended his practice wiUi arguments, rather 
ingenious than convincing ; for, if admitted, 
they would censure or condemn not only some 
of the finest passages in our * old Cothumal 
scenes,' but the system on which their poetry 
was fbtmded, and the end which it aspired to 
attain ; but in truth, our heroic verse in rhyme 
is most adverse to the exhibition of dramatic 
passion, or powerful and changing emotion. It 
leads the poet into long unbroken declamation, 
and totally precludes the abrupt transitions 
and bold rapid movements, by which true and 
strong feeling is declared. Nothing is left ibr 
the genius of the actor, in look, in gesture, in 
the eloquence of silence to supply ; or for the 
imagination of the audience to assist ; nothing to 
strike on the chords of association in our mind ; 
nothing imperfect and halfdrawn that calls up<Mi 
the fancy to fill up the unfinished picture, and 
gives it a share in the creations of the poet. 
Here surely lies much of the fascination of 
poetry. At the first breath heard firom the en- 
chanted horn, when touched by the lips of ge- 
nius, all becomes inspiration and illusion ; the 
scenes and shadows of ordinary life disappear ; 
a light not borrowed of the earth glitters over 

His sense so little flrpd. that by one line 

You may the other easily divine ; 

— * And which is worse, if any worse can be. 

Ho never said one word of it to me.' — 

There's luscious poetry, you'd swear 't was prose. 

Bo little on the sense the rhymes impose. 

In Mustapha, p. 105, Solyman says, 

(Sol.) For«lve her, Heaven !— here— take my 
handkercher, Dispatch !— why do you pause ?— 

(Ko*)— Forgive lier. Sir. 

The play of the Black Prince was spoken by the 
frenius of Kncland. holding a trident in oru hand^ 
and a sircrd in tlie other. Lines similar to the follow- 
ing often occur: 

You know, when to the wars of France I went, 
I made a friendship with the Duke of Kent. 

Herod say^ to Solcmus, 

This storm which thou hast rals'd.dost thou not 

dread? 
Look on me— look— /liitv I not $tared thee dead f 
Tamar. Permit mo first. Madam, to dress your 

wound. 
Queen, It is a scratch, and is already bound. 

In this movlnff mnnner the noble author goes 
throu^rh a folio volume, and receives the hifhest 
commendations from Mr. N. Tate. In his Comedy 
of Mr. Anthony, there was a duel between Mn 
Nokes and Mr. Angel; one came anoetl with a 
btunderbute, and the other with a bow and arrow, 

' The dedication to Lord Orrery is composed in a 
strain of lal>oured and ini^nlous flattery; there are 
two mistakes in it, one relating to Gorboduc, the 
other, that Shnkspearo invented blank tferee. He 
praises Waller, Denham, and Davenant, and defends 
rhyming verse. 
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f^tuB new creation ; every power of nature itarte 
•from its repoee, and the feelings of the mind 
waken firom their slumber, to hasten into the 
magic circle in which they are invoked. The 
key that opens the paradise of poetic creation 
is placed in our hands : language itself changes 
its ordinary form, and kindles into impassioned 
eloquence, and then showered from the urn of 
phsjitasy appear 
The thoughts that bresthe, and words that bom. 

In these plays rhyme was not simply an ad- 
ditional ornament, that, like frmge upon a gar- 
ment, might be removed without injury ; it did 
not constitute merely a casual part of the vehide 
in which the sentiments were conTeyed, but it 
was intimately connected with the structore of 
the drama, for it removed the dramatic imita- 
tion farther from nature, and thus rendered the 
extravagant sentiments and improbable inci- 
dents less offensive ; like s harmonious glazing 
to a picture, it served to keep all the poetic 
colours in tone. With the disuse of rhyme, 
an alteration took place in the other consti- 
tuents of the drama, in the sentiments, the 
figures, the language, the incidents, and the 
general principle. I am not aware that Dry- 
den, and the other poets of the heroic school, 
availed themselves of the power which they 
ponessed of breaking up their verse into irre- 
gular pauses, thus giving a greater variety to 
Us intonation, and a bolder and less monotonous 
character. This has been adopted with suc- 
cess by the actors on the French stage, where 
the verse with difficulty admits it, and when 
such an alteration in die manner of delivery 
was not anticipated or provided for by the 
author.'* 

In this play is to be found the bustle, the in- 
trigue, and the disguise of the Spanish plot. 
The scene between Hippolyto and Amelia 
(act iv. sc. S.) is ludicrous and absurd. Per- 
plexities arise without any reasonable cause ; 
and difficulties are solved without any proba- 
bility of circumstances. The plot is concluded, 
not by a skilful combination of events gradually 
closing and conducting to the development, but 
by an umui rural transfer of affection in the hero- 
ines of the drama, suddenly huddled up in the 
concluding scene. The jeadoustes and partiali- 
ties oflove at once subside; which had been sus- 
tained under perplexity of adventure, artifice of 
disguiie, and variety of situation. Dryden has 
taken advantage of every form of ornament and 
every vehicle c£ expression which our language 

* Clbber mentions that Sanford, the actor, used 
t0 throw the cadence on dlflbrcnt parts of the Une, 
In onler to avoid surfeiting the audience by a oon- 
" — 1 recurrence of rhyme. Scott's Life. p.M. 



could afford ; for the play is composed of prwe, 
blank verse, the rhyming heroic couplet, and 
the quatrain. 

He now assisted his friend Sir Robert 
Howard,* in the Indian Queen. What pro- 
portion of the play was written by Dryden can- 
not be ascertained with exactness ; but as the 
versification is superior to that of Sir Robert*! 
other dramas, it is probable that Drjdeo 
heightened and improved whatever was most 
weak and defective by touches of his vigorooi 
and flowing style. He is accused of copying 
hisAlmanxor from the character of Monteza« 
ma. This play was acted with great applause, 
and Evelyn has mentioned that the scenes were 
the richest ever seen in England, or perhaps on 
any public stage. 

Afler the Restoration, the theatres were lim> 
ited to two in number. One was placed under 
the direction of Sir W. Davenant, and called 
the Duke's theatre. Betterton and other aetoct 
of much merit belonged to it : at the head of the 
other was placed Killigrew ; his performers con- 
stituted the king's company, and with this lat- 
ter theatre Dryden was particularly connected. 

Sir R. Howard's play suggested to our Poet 
the subject of his next, * The Indian Emper(tf,*f 
which, though not printed till October, 1667, 
had probably been acted early in the winter of 
1664. There was not mi^ connexion be- 
tween the plot of this play, and that of his pre- 
decessor. All, it b said, that Dryden borrowed 
were three ghosts, the sole sad survivors, if 
such they can be called, of the personas dramas 
tis of the Indian Q,ucen, with the exception of 
Montezuma. This play was dedicated to bis 
earliest patroness, Anne, Dutchess of Mon- 
mouth : its own merits, assisted by her influence, 
ensured its success, and placed Dryden withp 
out a rival on the throne of dramatic fame. 



* Dryden has prefixed some lines to a volume ot 
Sir R. Howard's Poetry ; they have but little rolto* 
ence to the subject to which they are addressed, 
and a person would in vain search the poems of the 
author to discover sufflcleni materials for so splendid 
a eulogy. The obscrvaiioas which Dryden makei 
on the Achilleisof Statlus, and of the additional bean- 
ties conferred by the translator, show either that he 
was ignorant of the poem (one of the most beautl* 
ful and elegant fragments of antiquity, with foldsn 
lights from Virgil's brighter day still hangmg on 
It,) or that in his anxiety to praise, he was careiesi 
of thQ truth. Few poems are more spirited and In- 
teresting than the original: none more uttarl/ 
worthless than the translation. 

t To the second edition of the Indian Emperor, 
In 1068, was prefixed Dryden's Defence of an Esssy 
on Dramatic Poetry. It was directed against the 
remarks which 8ir R. Howard prefixed to his Duke 
of Lema. Scott says it Is worthy of pieservatlon. 
as it would be difficult to point out deeper contempt 
and irony couched under language so tenqtentek 
cold, and outvranUy respectl^ 
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Sir W. Scott haa remnrked ' the charm of the 
poetry and the ingenuity of tiie dialogue ;' but 
the praise cannot be extended to any ffkilfulness 
of design, or variety of character. The Indians 
and Spaniards are all indiscriminately cast in 
the same heroic model.'*' A succession of 
■cenes carries on the plot without unfolding it, 
and the voluntary death of many of the charac- 
ters terminates without interest, what the in- 
genuity of tlie poet should have conducted to a 
more skilful issue. Love misplaccd| and affec- 
tions entangled in an unfortunate choice, pro- 
vide an intricacy of tiituaiion that gives room 
ibr the invention of tlie poet ; but no attempt 
it made to move our affections, which the sub- 
*ect would so easily admit, nor is advantage 
taken of the striking contrast which the different 
characters and countries would so easily have 
afforded. The metaphysical reasonin^i between 
the priest and Montezuma, while the latter was 
on the rack, shows how on Dryden's system, 
ingenuity of thought and well expressed argu- 
ment was to compensate for the violation of all 
|Vobability, and to excuse an infringement cvci; 
on the laws of nature. f 

• Sir W. Scott iu'Jtly says, that he has little 
doubi but that the heroic trairedies were the leirl« 
limate offspriim^ of the French romances of Sou- 
derl and Calproneile. The ah^nlutc dominion of 
Lout.<i XIV. exienrled over the fit- I«l of pot try and 
literature, ns w<;ll a^ that of arms; ruHhinsr <>f 
passion, of emution, i>f nature wu-i allowed to be 
exhibited, lest it should break throiiL'h the tcel* 
inga of the audienrc, and itnpair the dignity of 
Ibe monarch, whose system it was that A<* was 
the sole and single obJRCt of attraction. Every 
^ing was to be t'trnied on an idcnl aiiii irigaiitin 
scale, every i^entim^nt was to be lofty and strik- 
ing; the valour of the hero rcsistle-s, and the 
beauty of the heroine unrivalled. Thus Louis 
lived, and ruled a world of liii^ own creation. 
This our titrigt" adopted, and Charles approved. 
See some sensible ob^jcrvations on this tjubiert by 
a clever eniertaininc writer, M-nis. De M.iyer, 
in the Preface to his Genevieve de Cornouaijle.o, 
1764, p. xvli. xxl. * SI leurs personnases 6io|cnt 
des giants, c'est que Louis XIV. avoit iinprim6 
nn grand caract^re k Fon si^cle. Louis XIV. 
que Frederic a nomme lu errand niagicien, par- 
ceque il a phri ]es tetcs de ses sujets, n'aimoil 
que ce qui piortuit Temprunte de la grandeur, 8cc. 
•— Les heroa Orers et nomains avoient les deux 
queues, I'echarp^ et les graudtt canons. Oron- 
date et Palam^de naissoient, moundcnt h Ver* 
sailles, et ae promenoient snr lenrs destriers de 
St. Oermains k Marly. Ce ridicule disp.irui sur 
la fin du rfegne de Louis XIV.* &c. In Charlies 
the Second's reisn the ' Maid's Trairedy' was 

6rohibited, berau:>e it turns on the sedurtion of 
ivadne by a lirentioui kintr. See Gibber's Apo- 
logy, p. 199. Waller wrote a tifih act, with a 
different and les** ilispleasing termination. 
f Some passaires are extravagantly absurd, as 

• As If our old world modestly w^lihrtrow, 
And here in private had brought forth a new.' 

And. 



In Shakspeare and in the tragedies of th« 
elder dramatists, the difficulties arise from the 
progress of unrestrainexl passions, and the in- 
dulgence of criminal desires, involving the pos- 
sessors in the fatal consequences of guilt, and 
burying them under the ruins of the unhallowed 
structure which they reared. Thus Othello 
perishes through jealousy, Macbeth by ambi- 
tion, Richard by perfidy and cruelty, and An- 
thony the indolent, the voluptuous, and the brave, 
was dishonoured and dethroned by her, whose 
smite could melt the sternest bosoms into love, 
and at whose feet of beauty the rival sceptres 
of the earth were laid. 

In Dry den, such is the difference in the struc- 
ture of his dramas, the characters are, from the 
outset, surrounded with elaborate contrivances 
of perplexity. Affections are dissembled, per- 
verted, or misplaced ; the calls of duty and the 
feelings of desire are placed in opposition to 
each other ; the difficulties do not grow out of 
the progress of the plot, or arise from the natu- 
ral development of individual character and 
the conflict or combinations of the varied 
passions and affections, but are gratuitously 
formed; and, at length, when ingenuity has been 
exhausted, and the arts of evasion baffled by 
the stubbornness of the materials, a conclusion 
is obtained by an unnatural and rapid removal 
of part of the characters, or by an unexpected 
and unaccountable alteration of their senti- 
ments. 

In consequence of the plague, which broke 
out with such alarming violence this year, and 
the terrific conflagration on the following, which 
laid the most populous and wealthy part of Lon- 
don in ashes, no plays were allowed to bo exhi- 
bited. The prohibition extended from May 
1665 to Christmas 1666. During tliis interval 
Dryden is supposed, with circumstances, says 
Johnson, according to the satire imputed to 
Lord Somers, not honourable to either party, to 
have married the Lady Elizabeth Howard,^ 

' I kiird a double man ; the one half lay 
Upon the ground, the other ran awa>'.' 

The former couiilct is (]uoted in Timon, a Satire, In 
the Duke of Buckingham's Works, p. 164. 



-' who but he dnr^t presume 



To make th' old world a new withdrawing room, 
When of ;uiotber world she's brought to lied, 
What a brave midwife is a laureat's head.* 

• She is caIlo<l the Lady FJtabeth. See Wilson's 
Life of Congrcve patghn. and Malone's I.lfeofDry- 
lien, p. 39'}. I am not at all anxious to promoto 
quarrels l»etween man and wife: or to disturb the 
virtuous repose of the Lady RlsaltcUi; but I rcusl 
say, that I have stumbled on a ver>' otrkieard Utter 
from her, unnotlce«1 by her biographers, and which, 
considering the noted gallantry of the person to 
whom It was addressed, wants, my dear Lady Eizy, 
some little explanation on your part. 
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and to have resided in the home of his father- 
in-law, the Earl of Berkshire, at Charlton in 
Wiltshire. His leisure was amused in writing 
his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, which he dedi- 
cated to Lord Buckhurst, and published in 
the year 1667. 

Ehryden's marriage either interrupted, or ter- 
minated some intrigues into which his connex- 
ion with the stage, liis youth and attractive ap- 
pearance perhaps contributed to draw him, and 
which the gallantry of the age permitted without 
a frown. An amour with a beautiful actress, 
Madame Reeve, ended by the lady retiring firom 
the stage to the seclusion of a cloister. There 
is an allusion too, I am afraid, to something like 
an inlrigue* in another quarter ; for the authors 
of the Rehearsal would let no weakness of our 
poet escape. The blessings of fame and great- 
ness must be attended with their shadows and 
inconveniences ; thus we are made acquainted 
with the disfigured person of Davenant, the li- 
belled reputation of Dryden, and the pictured 
shape of Pope. Our poet, however, received 
no lasting injury from the imputation of weak- 

* MY LORD, !«M. 

•I receiveil yours, though not without great trou- 
ble, but am not fruilty of aiiy ihlns you Liy to my 
charge, nor will I ever alter from the expressions I 
Ibrmcrly nuule. Therefore 1 hope you will not be 
so imjust as to helievo all that the workl says of me, 
but rather credit nay protestation of never harin.? 
named you to my fViends, bein^ alwatja carefuU of 
mat for my oion »aka a» wetlas youra; and there- 
fore let it not be in the power of any, nor of your 
own incUnatUmt tomalcc nie less. 

Vour rery Homhle Servant. 

P. 8. If you will meet me in the Old Exdumge, 
about six o'clock, I will justify myselfe.' 

The above is a letter from the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter to the Earl of Berkshire, to Phi- 
lip, second Karl of Chesterfield. See his Letters, p. 
95; at p. 113 of the same work there Is a letter 
without the address from Lord Chesterfield, which 
the editor thinks was to tho same virtuous Lady 
Ehtabeth : but I doubt the correctncts of tliis con- 
>cture, the most open azid severe attack on her is 
in the State Poems : 

* At all religions to the last from first. 

Thou still hast raii'd, and then espoused the worst. 
In this thy wisdom such as 'twas before, 
T* abuse all woman kind— then wed a whore.' 

In some verses fhim Melbourne, addressed to 
Tonson in 1S90, on the publication of Amphytryo, 
be says, apostrophizing Dryden, 

• Ilang't— give the fop ungrateful world its wiU. 
He (ShadwoU) wears the laurel — thou deservedst 

it still. 
8till smooth as when adom'd with youthful prlde» 
For thy dear sake the blushing virgins died. 
When the kind sods of wit ami love oombin'd, 
And with large gi As thy yielding soul refln'd.' 

In the key to the Rehearsal, Bayes says, ' I writ that 
part only for her, you know she is my mistress.'— 
Note. The part of Amaryllis was acted by Mrs. Ann 
JLeeve^ who at that time wot kept by Mr. Bayea. An 
anonymous writer mentions his ' having eat tarts 
with Drydtn and Madam Reeve in the Mulberry Gar* 
den.' Uee Gent. Mag. 1745, p. t9 



nesses in which most shared ; and the repatatrai 
of conquests which perhaps all envied. His- 
latest biographer says of him at this time, * that 
his manners were amiable, his reputation high| 
and his moral character unexceptionable.' 

The alliance between a dependent poet, and* 
the daughter of an earl was too unequal, to bold 
out much reasonable prospect of happinesa,^ 
aAer the first bloom of aficction and desire had 
passed away. The lady was violent and capri* 
cious in temper, and weak in understanding! 
she brought but little fortune to compensate ior 
her deficiencies in the qualities expected in a 
wife. Dislike was aggravated by po?er^. 
She did not share in the general admiration of 
her husband^s genius, nor lighten the toils by 
which it was supported. She seems to have 
possessed neither sweetness of disposition, ge« 
nerosity of mind, nor attraction of person. A 
man of genius, of all others, can hope for hapi» 
piness only when united to a woman of sense. 
What can be expected from narrowness of un- 
derstandins, prejudice of views, and sullenneM 
of temper, but conflicts, alienation, and misery? 
Dryden never lost an opportunity of venting 
such bitter sarcasms against tho matrimonial 
state, as too plainly boro evidence to his domes* 
tic misery. Indeed he never wanted a subject 
for satire, when marriage was to be derided, or 
the clergyf ridiculed. 

The great object of Dryden's essay, men* 
tioned above, was * to vindicate the honoar df 
the English poets from the censure of those 
who imjustly preferred the PVench before them,* 
— the admiration of Jonson's talenta among 
Dryden's contemporaries had eclipsed, or lower* 
ed disadvantageously the greater genius ' ot 
Shakspeare. Dryden felt the error of the de* 
cision, and he developed the merits, and exhi- 
bited the excellences of Shakspeare's geniu9 
in so masterly a manner as to call forth the 
highest encomiums from Dr. Johnson, at the 
time he was directinn his attention to the 



' I dnnt quite imderstand the allusion in the pam- 
phlet, the reason of Mr. Bayes chanc;lng his religion, 
Second I*art, 1S90, p. 11. ' You poets ouglit to be ex- 
cused for bein^ witty now and then upon those who 
are got into ttie oi>al of matrimony ; for either you 
are plagued with an odd sort of LatUudinaTian 
creatures at home, (which they say is youi own 
misfortune, Mr- Bayes, as well as Mr. Shadwell's.) 
and then you have all the reason in the world to 
vent your intllgnatlon upon that settlement called a 
wife, or else you are humbly content to pick a Uttie 
natural philosophy out of some Fleet-street stroll* 
cr.' <kc. 

♦ Sec Warton'sHisl. Engl. Poetry, L p. M9, where 
his alteration of Chaucer's images is noticed to gra- 
tify his spleen against the church. I possess a 
poem in quarto, called ' Whip for the Fool's Baok, 
who styles Honourable Marrisge a Cursed Confine- 
ment, in his profane Poem of Absalom and AcbK 
tophel.' 



X UFK OP ORTDEN. 

wfajeot It win not be aaay to find (he says) whra th« subject was forgoCteo, and so eom- 
in all the opulence of our language, a treatise plete a reconciliation had tiUcen place, that Dry- 
so artfully variegated with successiye represen- den borrowed money from his old enemy, the 
tations of opposite probabilities, so enliTened defence was cancelled, azid an original edition 
with imagery, so brightened with illustrations, of it is said now to be extremely rare. 
His portraiu of the English dramatists are In 1667, the Annus Mirabilis was published, 
wrou^t with great spirit and diligence. The and the Maiden Queen was acted in the winter 
account of Shakspeare may stand as a perpe- <^ 1666. Charles was not only the patron of 
tnal model of encomiastic criticism ; exact this play, but even suggested the plot, and res- 
without minuteness, and lofty without exagge- cued it from the severity of its enemies, 
ration. The praise lavished by Longinus, on With regard to the * Annus'* Mirabilis, 
th« attestation of the heroes of Marathon, by Scott agrees with Dr. Aikin in confessing the 
Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a few disadvantages of the four line stanzaf in which 
lines is exhibited a character, so extensive in its this poem is written, firom the necessity of com- 
oon^irehension, and so curious in its limitations, prising the thought within the limits of the 
that nothing can be added, diminisihed, or re- stanxa. I hardly acknowledge the fwce of this 
6rred, nor can the editors and admirers of objection, for it would apply to the versificktion 
Shakspeare, in all their emulation of reverence, of Pope which seldom runs beyond the narrow 
boast of much more than of having diffused and boundary of the couplet ; nor do I see why the 
paraphrased the epitome of excellence ; of hav- Poet might not if he pleased advance on a bold- 
iBf changed Dryden's goki for baser metal, of er wag, and extend without impediment the 
lower value, though of greater bulk. sense beyond the limits of the quatrain: if I 

The essay is written in the form of a dia- rightly recollect, it is in this manner, that Mr. 
logue, the persons of the speakers are concealed Roscoe has translated the Greek poem of Mu- 
onder fictitious names, but it has been ascer- surus, and Gray printed his Elegy in continuous 
tained that through the disguise assumed, the stanzas. The use of the stanza itself no doubt 
real characters of Lord Buckhurst, Sir C. Sid- Dryden adopted from Davenant, who himself 
\jt Sir Robert Howard, and Dryden himself probably derived it from Sir John Davis's immorw 
appear. The subject of the dialogue is first, talityof the Soul — for iu introduction into our 
the improved system of versification, a compa- poetry we are indebted, I believe, to Surrey, 
risoo Grf" the ancient and classic models with the Scott says that Dryden seldom suffers his 
more irregular system ofthe French and English poem to languish, every stanza presents some 
drama ; the most interesting parts of the whole strong thought or vivid description, but that the 
is that in which the respective merits of Shak- structure of the verse has laid him under the 
q»eare and Jonson are examined. It ends with odd and unpleasing necessity of filling up his 
a discussion on the advantages of rhyme in drap stanza, by coupling a simile, or a morsl ex^ 
mitic composition, in which Dryden takes the pressed in the two last lines along with the fact 
affirmative part, against the opinions of Sir which had been expressed in the first. Tho 
Robert Howard. The manner in which this plan of this poem is very inartificial, and the 
hat argument is handled occasioned a discus- unison of two distinct events, the naval fight and 
■ion between Dryden and his brother-in-law.* the fire of London, is unskilfully adopted. Its 
Bir Robert answered him in the preface to the defects resemble those ofthe former. There 
Duke of Lema ; Dryden retorted in the defence are lofly allusions connected with mean and 
of dramatic poetry, which he prefixed to the minute descriptions more adapted to a gazette 
eecond edition of the Indian Emperor. That than a poem. The sense alternately swells in- 
sensible men and brothers should be at enmity to the bombastic, or descends to the low, and 
with each other for years, on a disputed point wanders into false allusions, and unnatural con- 
of criticism, shows that the imputation of irrita- ceits. There is an exaggeration in the colour- 
bili^ thrown out against the poetic tribe was ing, and an extravagance in the language, a 
not asserted without reason ; many years after want of keeping or harmony of style and image- 

• The whole dispute arranges Itself thus : ry— elegant similes, and noble sentiments being 

1. Dryden In dedication to Lord Orrery, defended * The title of Annus Mlrmbills, did not originate 

dramatic rhyme. with Dryden, a prone tract, so entitled, being pub- 

t.81r R. Howard in Pref. to bis plays, censursd lished In 1662, see Malone's Pr. works of Dryden. 

the opinion. vol. Ul. p. aso. 

t-Drrden in Dial, on Dram. Poetry vindicated t Rymer, in his preface to Rapin's Reflections 

>«• on Aristotle's poetry, had found fault with the qua*^ 



4. Sir R. Howard In the Pref. to the Duke of Ler- train ,* and Davenant defended It In his pref. to Gon- 
«a observed. dibert. The Earl of Sterllne had used it In his four 

8. Dryden in Pref. to Ind. Emperor replied. Monarchic Tmgcdius. 
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united to the low and techoical Un^ua^e of the 
leger. After an aUusioa to the bees, drawn from 
die iBneid very poeticallj expresaedi the follow- 
ing ataoza occun. 

CXLIX. 

Oar carefijl Monarch standi In person hy. 
His new cast cannons' fineness to explore ; 

The strength of U^-com'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge sorts for every bore. 

and 

cxLvin. 

Some the gaXVA ropes with dawlqr marline bind. 
Or searcloth masts with strong tarpa wllng coats { 

TO try new shrouds, one mounts into the wind. 
And one below their ease or stiffness notes.* 

The Maiden Queen, the play which I before 
mentiooed to have been acted in 1666, is said 
by Langbaine to be founded on some adventuree 
in the grand Cyrus, and Ibrahim, tho illustrious 
bashaw ; indeed, Dryden admits that the finm- 
dation of his plot was taken from the former. 
The character of the queen includes all that is 
interesting or excellent in the plot ; the strug- 
gles of unrequited passion, and the final triumph 
ofhoDour and duty, are finely painted, while the 
catastrophe is so skilfully delayed, that our in- 
terest in the decision is maintained till the 
last. The character of Philocles is impaired 
by the vacillations of his affection, in the latter 
■cenes ; but the indecision of his judgment, and 
bis struggle between virtue and love, lead to 
one of those situations of difficulty which, as I 
bave previously observed, formed the delight of 
the artificial drama. Lysistratus is drawn 
without any bold or prominent features that can 
enchain attention ; a separate vein of comicf 
dialogue, belonging to an underplot, runs 
through the play, which the author, in the last 

* That monstrous verse, myn Scott, in which the 
extinction of the Are is described, cannot be too 
often quoted, both to expose the meanness of the 
Imsge and the ronfusion of the metaphor. The 
flames of London are first, a tallow-candle, second' 
ly. hawks, which, while pooncing on their quarry, 
sure hooded with an extinguisher. 

A hollow crystal pjrramid he takes, 

In flrmamental waters dipt above ; 
Of ft a broad extini^isher he makes, 

And hoods the flames, tliat to their quarry drove. 

* 'The comic part of the play contains much of 
■what was (houeht wit, in the reign of Charles ; for 
marriage is railed against, and a male and female 
rake Join in extolling the pleasures of a single life, 
«Yen while the usage of the theatre compeU them 
to put on the matrimonial chain. It is surprising 
that no venturous author, in that gay age, conclud- 
ed by making such a couple happy in their own 
way. The novelty of such a catastrophe would have 
ensured its success, and, unlike the termlnatton of 
the lives of Celadon and Florimol, it woukl have 
been strictly in character.' See Scott's Diydsn, 
VOL U. p. 861 



scene, has attempted to imite with the formeri 
by making Celadon assist Philocles ; but there 
is no real unity in the fable. It was necessary, 
I suppose, to enliven the grave and pathetic 
part of the plot with descriptions of a gay airy 
libertine and a clever sel^onfident girl, under 
the characters of a courtier and maid of honour. 
The ignorance of Philocles of the queen's at- 
tachment is perhaps out of nature ; but it must 
be viewed with regard to the artificial system 
on which these plays are founded. Dhryden 
has observed, that the good taste of Charles di»> 
covered a blemish in the last scene, which, in- 
deed, arose, iirom what I observed before, an 
attempt, too late, to bring the two actions to- 
gether, when they had previously no links of 
connexion. Dryden, I believe, was well ao* 
quainted with the Spanish drama, and he bor- 
rowed from it its unnatural pomp of language, 
itsunpleasing intricacy of incident, and the in- 
artificial and improbsble extrication of the 
storv. 

Confident in the resources of his genius, and 
having successfully tried his dramatic powers, 
Dryden now entered into an agreement with 
the King's Theatre,* to supply it with three 
plays in a year, for one share and a quarter out 
of twelve shares and three quarters, into which 
the theatrical stock was divided, and which 
produced him belter than three or four hundred 
a year, the total profits of the theatre being 
about four thousand pounds per annum. 

An author, who could enter into such an en- 
gagement, must, imdoubtedly, have great reli- 
ance on the fertility of his inventionf and the 
copiousness of his resources; but constant prac- 
tice quickens the power of the intellect, awa- 
kens the slumbering associations of the fancy, 
gives to the taste and judgment an instantane- 
ous selection, and to the hand a surprising fitci- 
lity of execution. Dryden had thought modi 
on the subjects of the drama, had treasured up 
materials, at least in his imagination, if not aiK 
Boried them in books. Shakspeare is suppoi- 

* The writers for the Duke's House were, Ethe* 
redfe. Lord Orrery, Otway, Shadwell, Ravenscroft, 
Crowne. Settle, Behn, Tate ; for the King's, Dry* 
den. Sir Robert Howard, Wycherley, Durfey, James 
Howard, Lacy, Duffet, and Lee, to the year ISTS. 
Edward Howard, Sidlcy, and Bankes, gave their 
plays sometimes to one theatre, sometimes to 
another. 

* Jacob says, * I think, the single consideration of 
Mr. Dryden havlnir produced »ix dramatic per* 
formances in one year is sufflcient to atone for In* 
considerable thefts and trivial irregularities.* 
Lives, p. 89. But this is a mistake, see Reed's notc^ 
in Johnson's Life of Dryden, p. 348. Langbaine's 
authority led Johnson into the same error. Dryden 
did not produce more than half the plays for which 
he contracted; see the Memorial to the Lord 
Chamberlain, by KlUlgrew, Hart, *c. Malonc'B 
Life, p. 78. 
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•d to have written two plays in each year, for beauty has been inserted, not one felicitous hint 

severa] years, and in the compass often years improved ; but the profound skill and knowledge 

the copious and vigorous invention of Fletcher of nature, for which the original has been justly 

enriched the theatre with more than thirty praised, has been lost sight of by the improvers, 

dramas. who have stripped the spiritual creation of 

On the death of Sir W. Davenant, in 1668, Shak»peare of its sky-tinctured robes, and stifled 
the poetical laurel which he had worn for thirty the wiki harmony of its n<^es in order that they 
years, and which had descended to him at the might deck it in the artificial finery, and bestow 
death of Jonxon, was now given to our author, on it the conventional maimers of iheir grosser 
afler an interval of two years. The ofHce of times, and their degraded theatre, 
hi&toriographer-royal was attached to it, which Sir Martin Marall was originally a trans- 
had become vacant by Howell's death : the sa- lation from the French, by the Duke of New- 
lary was two hundred a year ; the butt ofCanary castle ; it was presented to Dryden, and by him 
was not withheld, and the patent bore retro- adapted to the stage. None of our author** 
spect to the time when the office was vacated, pieces was more succcsful ; for it was acted 
The grant was honourably and elegantly be- tliirty times at the theatre at Lincoln's Inn, 
stowed.^ * To John Drydon, Master of Arts, and four times at court, in the course of two 
in consideration of his many acceptable servi- years ; and when the new theatre was opened 
ces theretofore done to his majesty, and from an in Dorset Gardens, in 1671, the same comedy 
observation ofhis learning and eminent abilities, drew considerable audiences for three nights: 
and his great skill, and elegant style, both in Nokes's ac I inp in Marall was a source of great 
versic and pru^e.' attraction. Tliis play is imitated from the 

Between the reopening of the theatres, in French of Molii^re's L'Etourdi, which itself is 

the beginning of 1667, and the middle of 1670, an imitation of the 4nav%'ertito of Beltrami ; 

Dryden produced iivo original plays, and two it was published in Drydcn's name in 1667,^ 

in which he was assisted. and all that is diverting and clever in it belongs, 

The Maiden Queen, which I have already it is supposed, rather to tlie poet than the peer, 

noticed, was, without doubt, acted in 1666, The success of the play would much depend, I 

and entered in the Stationers' register in 1667. think, on the cleverness of the actors, and the 

The Tcrap«'sl was acted in 16C7, as appears adaptation of their talents to the parts assigned 

from the epilogue, though not printed till 1669. them. Its dcfeets seem to consist in the o^er- 

Sir W. Scott has jURtly expressed his sense charged character of Sir Martin, which proba^ 

of the injury which the Ti-mpest has received in biy was so strongly coloured for the purpose oS 

passing from the pure, the beautiful, and imagi- displaying Nokes's peculiar vein of drollery, 

native creations of Shakspeare, to the gross and Molif^rc's character of Lelie is more thoughtless 

tasteless alterations of Dryden and Davenant :t than fmilish, more tnie to nature, and finished 

so has the delicacy of Raphael's Famesian gal- with a delicate and finer hand; the stupidity, 

lery, and the bloom of Psyche's beauty vanished in Dryden's comedy, has been exaggerated, and 

beneath the coarser varnish of C. Marat. How tlte humour of the play rendered mere broad 

foolish and ill placed is the duel between Fer- and coarse. The consequence of making Sir 

dinand and Hippolyto ! how unseasonable and Martin deK|)ieable for his conceit and stupidity, 

out of character the quarrel between the two prevented Mrs. Millirent's marrying him with- 

sisters ! how low and coarse the allusion in the out shocking probability, yet her marriage with 

speech of Prospero to Dorinda.| and how Warner is very inconsistent and unsatisfactory, 

puerile the conceit in Uio dialogue between This the greater skill and judgment of Moli^re 

Hippolyto and Dorinda !§ Not one additional has avoided. The character of llie familiar, 

• See Malone's Life of Dryden. p. 88. Pat. 22. Car. "»t"B"ing valet, unknown to English customs, 

U. p. 6. n.6. proves Its foreign ongm. L Amant Indiscret 

t Scott supposes that Dryden had probably little of Quinault has been used for that portion of 

more share In the alteration of thi^ play than the ,u*^u» «-k:<.K .w.^..:^..^ i :.. u^- n j .u^ 

care of adapting it to the fctwje. T»»c proloeue. he the plot, v^hich occasioned its bemg called the 

sayii, is one of the most ma«terly tributes ever paid • Feigned Innocence,' and which of course is 

at the shrine of Shakspeare. not part of Moli^re's plav. If .the indecency 

J • Pro#p. You must not trust them, child. No ,', . , ^ ' . • i. • ,. ^ 

. woman ran come near tiicm, but she feels a pain co"«l *>« expunged, an agreeable farce might now 
full nme months,* &c. 

f 'D(/r. What is the soulf JUp. A small blue 'Scott says, it was performetl by the Duke of 

thinpthat runs about within us. Dor. Then have I York's servants, probatHy at the desire of the Duke 

seen it in a frosty mominc. run smoking from my of Newcastle, as Dryden was enfraged to write for 

mouth,' drc. Davenant died before the publication the other liouse. It seems to have been acted In 

of this piece, and his memory is celebrated in the 1867, and was published, but without the author's 

preflKe. name, m 16M. 
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be fimned fronn the materials, nor would a suc- 
cessor to Nokes*8 humour be sought in vain. 

The Mock Astrologer was registered in No- 
Tember, 1668. This play is founded cm the 
Feint Astrologue of the younger Corneille, 
which he imitated from the Astrologo Fingido 
of Calderon. The quarrelling scene between 
Wildblood and Jacintha is copied from the scene 
in the Depit Amorcux of Molifere !* Sir W. 
Scott says, that the play is more lively than 
most of Dryden's comedies ; Wildblood and 
Jacinth are far more pleasant than their proto- 
types. Celadon and Florimel, and the S|)anish 
bustle of the plot is well calculated to fix the at- 
tention. The catastrophe, however, is too for- 
cibly induced, and the improbabilities in the last 
scene are such as to require all the indulgence 
and good humour of the audience. To this play 
a very interesting prefacef on the merits of the 
older dramatists is attached : and the remarks 
on their respective excellencies are made with 
knowledge and judgment. 

The next piny which the readiness and vigour 
of his genius threw out, was Tyrannic Love, or 
the Royal Martyr. It was written in seven 
weeks, and the entry was made in the stationers' 
books, July, 1669.^ 

This has been with justice considered as one 
of Dryden^s characteristic plays, exhibiting the 
chief features of the heroic system. The per- 
sonages of the drama are placed in trying per- 
plexities of situation, and amid extraordinary 
combinations of events ; while the movement 
of the passions, and the progressive action of the 
■tory, are superseded by declamation, or entan- 
gled in argument. Sentiments are expressed in 
bnguage bombastic and extravagant ;§ 

Projlcit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 

* Evelyn mentions this * ploy* a foolish plot, and 
very profane ; it affected one to see how much the 
stsffe was degenerated and polluted by these licen- 
tious times. Memoirs, I9lh June, 1668. 

t In this preface Dryden has defended himself 
Mfaliut the charge ofpla?iari«m brought against 
htm. On this point he quotes the word.^ of Charles 
n., who had only desired, that titey, who accused 
Diyden of theft, would steal him such plays as Dry- 
den's. Langbaine. it is well known, is very severe 
on this head, against our poet, but his bitterest accu- 
sations only cbrae to this, that like all his predeces- 
sors he took hiK plots from Novels, Romances, 
Chronicles, aad Histories, as he could best And 
them, and that he was occasionally Indebted to the 
foreign stage. 

I Malon« has fixed the first acting of this play to 
the end of 1668. or beginning of 1669. It was print- 
ed in 1670. and a reviaed eiiition came forth in 1672. 
f Maximln. in his dying moments says, 
Bring me Porphyrius and my Empress dead, 
I would brave heaven, in my each hand a head. 
Again, 

I«ook to ft, Gods! for jrouthe aggressors are, 
Keep you your rain and sunshine in your siuei, 
And ru keep back my flame and saerlflce. 



yet the versification is melodious, the language 
poetical, the thoughts ingenious, and flashes of 
purer and nobUr feeling occasionally appear ; 
the tender description, it has been remarked, 
given by Felicia of her attachment to her chil- 
dren in infancy, is exquisitely beautiful. 

In the autumn of 1669, and the spring of the 
next, Dryden produced the two parts of the 
Conquest of Granada,* though they were not 
published till 1672. The play was received 
with unbounded applaune, and raised the poet 
it is said to a higher point in public esteem, than 
he reached thirty years after by his translation 
of Virgil and his fables ; in fact the system it- 
self was a favourite with the public, and he was 
acknowledged as its chief. With regard to the 
structure of this play, I shall observe, that tha 
changes of fortune are too rapid and indecisive 
to be of interest. That tho character and 
matchless prowess of Almanzor,t is so soon as« 
certained, that we feel assured that victory will 
pass from side to side with a constancy, which 
could only be commanded by an imnginary and 
invincible hero. The character of Boabdelin is 
contemptible, that of Lyndaraxa odious. The 
vacillations of Almanzor, between his ambition 
and his love, are almost ludicrous ; while his 
extravagance of sentiment,^ and his prodigious 

Your tnule of heaven will soon be at a stand, 
And all your goods lie dead upon your hand. 

The dialogue of the spirits is ridiculed in the Re- 
hearsal. 

• On a couplet in this play. 

For as old Sellm was not moved by thee, 
Neither will I by Sclim's daughter be. 

the Duke of Buckingham presents the following 

lines, Poems, 11. p. 320. 

A py, a puddins, a pudding, a py, 
A py for me and a pudding for thee ; 
A pudding for me and a py for thee, 
Anil a pudding py for thee and me. 

♦ Tho character of Almanzor is the original of 
Drawcansir in the Rehearsal, into whose mouth 

Earodies of Dryden's most cxtravst^ant flights have 
een put. Shaftesbury attempts to trace the ap* 
plausc liestowedon this play to what he calls the 
corrcdponilence antl relation between our royal 
theatre and popular circus, or bear garden. Misc. 
Reflections, M. 3. 

I Asactiil. sc. 1. 

Aim. Thou Shalt not with her thine. Thou Shalt 
not dare 
To be so impudent as to despair. 

Harriet. Your slighting Zulena, this very hour, 
Will lake ten thousand subjects from your 
power. 
Atm. What are ten thousand subjects Kuch as they x 
If I am scorn'd— rtf take mytdfaxeay. 
In act V. sc. 3. 

Aim. Thou darest not marry her whilst Vm in sight. 
With a bent bmw thy priest and thee I'll fright. 
And in that scene. 

Which all thy hopes and wishes should content 
Tke thought of me thall maki tbii mro' 

TUIT. 
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•fOtUm, place him at the head of ail the heroes 
of romaoce. In this heroic kind of drama, the 
characters pass before us like moving pictures ; 
wa no more sympathize with them, than with 
the allegorical figures of Rubens. Their mis« 
fortunes draw no pity, their virtues claim no 
admiration, their feelings are oflen scarcely in- 
talligiblc to us ; they move, and think, and act, in 
a world of their own. Love, with them, is ex- 
alted to adoration ; argument is sharpened into 
logic ; passion becomes insanity ; and valour is 
placed above the caprice of fortune, or the possi- 
bility of defeat. Macbeth, and Othello, and 
Lear, meet us with passions that wc recognise 
in the mirror of life, with reflections of the forms 
of history, and the creations of nature ; their 
tears are drawn from the same fountain as our 
own, their smiles come from feelings familiar to 
us, the wildness of their passion, and the majes- 
ty of tlicir sorrow is all ours ; but the character 
of Almanzor* is altogetlier an artificial crea- 
tion ; he is a pasteboard hero of the opera stage ; 
a being exorbitaling or flying out from the com- 
mon sphere of humanity, soaring in a region 
of his own, and never seen beyond the circle 
of romance. When Ruch a character as this is 
introduced on the stage, one cannot help reflect- 
ing how small a scope is given to fiction in drti- 
matic poetry ; because the characters are mea- 
sured to us, and defined by visible representa- 
tion ; not shaped from ideal models in otir own 
mind, nor elevated by our imaginations in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of their actions. In 
such characters as Achilles and Alexander, no 
power of the poet or the actor could keep pace 
with the demauds of the spectator's imagina- 
tion, or hope to ascend to the level of our habi- 
tual associations. A learned and ingenious 
writer has expressed the impression which the 
flight of Achilles on the French stage made on 
hum ; a more farcical or ludicroiis figure could 
■carcely present itself to the mind, than a pert, 
■mart, dapper Frenchman, well rouged, curled, 
and powdered, with the gait of a dancing master, 
and the accent of a milliner, attempting to perso- 
nate that tremendous warrior, the nodding of 
whose crest dismayed armies, and the sound of 
whose voice made even the war-horse tremble .f 



• Sir 'Vr alter flcott's observations on this play 
may he read with advantage, his critical opinions, 
and his acute and excellent observations, are accom- 
panied in his review of tlie different worlcs of Dry- 
oen, with the utmost fairness and generosity, nor 
does he ever lose an opportunity to praise, where 
praise can be bestowed with propriety, vol. iv. p. t, 
ftc. In liis roultlfaurinus criticisms, and acute ob- 
servations in his edition of Dryden.he has been but 
once, and to one writer, unjust. Why was that one, 
fl^uel Johnson f 

t See P. Knif ht on Taste, p. 801. 



Drvden's great success* and growing reputti- 
tion now called out the latent jealousy ik hit 
rivals into an open attack upon his fame ; but 
ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham, certainly took a 
higher ground, when he brought out his cele- 
brated farce of the Rehearsal, in order to cor^ 
rect the public taste by holding up the rhyming 
tragedies to ridicule. This, however, was a 
task to which Buckingham's imassisted talentst 
were not equal ; he therefore called in Butler, 
a keen and willing adversary, Spratt, M. CliA 
ford{ and others of lower &me, as contributors to 
his work. Johnson observes, that Waller is 
supposed to have added his assistance to that <A 
Cowley, in the original draught of the Rehearsal. 
No less a period, it is said, than ten years, were 
employed by them in collecting their stores of ri- 
dicule, and pointing their shafls of wit. 

•With tranwriblncof thcse.and translating those, 
With iranRmuling of rhyme, and tninsvcrsing 

prose. 
He hath drcssM up his force with other men's 

clothcB.'i 

The original hero was Davenant, satirized 
under the name of Bilboa ; it is said that at one 
time he was changed for Sir Robert Howard : 
but although Dryden's greater reputation and 
genius placed him at length on the pedestal de- 
signed for others ;|| the change of the hero mar- 

• Bcott ntimbers at this tlmo amonc nrydcn*s 
friends. Inrtopen-lrntly of CharhiJi. l\\e Dtiko of Or- 
mond. TlioniP.R Lord CliflTord, Duko of Newcastle, 
Lonl Kurkhunit.Sir C. Seillcy, Jlarlof KoctiCKter, In 
Short :ill tlie great and jjay who wished to maintain 
some character for llterar)* taste : he enjoyed the 
affection and esteem of Cowley, Waller, Denham, 
Davenant (as 5ui)llc as Cowley, and more hannonl* 
on? thnn Dcnhani, who with a happier model would 
probably have excelled lK)th.) Of all the men of 
genius at this period, wliofc Immortality our age 
has adndtted. Butler alone seeniB to have liccn the 
adversary of our author's rcpulutluu. Life, p. 113. 
115. 

♦ Of tids wont of talent, says Pcott, the reader 
may find sufficient proof in the extracts from his 
Grace'.-! reflections upon Absalom and Achitophel, 
vol. Ix.p. 273. 

1 Leigh and Clifford, and other scribblers of less 
note, wrote notes and remarks on Dryden's Plays 
and Poems. Biickinehara had early dlstingtilshed 
Idmsclf as an opponent of the rhyming plays, and 
had an active share in damning the 'United King- 
doms' of the Hon. Ed. Howard. 

) Slate Poems, vol IL p. S16. 

* I come to his farce, which must needs well be 

done. 
For Troy was no longer before it was won. 
Since 'tis more than ten years since the war was 

begim.' 

I As the brown-paper patch on the nose, introdu- 
ced in ridicule of poor Davenant's misfortune, with 
a black-eyed wench at Westminster, was retained, 
when the character was transferred to Dryden ; 
Scott thinks that the Poet of the Rehearsal may be 
considered, In some degree, as a Knight of the shire, 
representing all the authors of the day, and uniting 
in hit person their Mveral absurd pecullarlUes 
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red the consistencj of the satire, as it after- that my betters were more concerned than I was 
wards did that of the Dunciad : for the authors in that satire ; and, lastly, because Mr. Smith 
were unwilling to lose the strokes more success- and Mr. Johnson, the main pillars of it, were 
fully levelled against Davenant, while the poig- two such languishing gentlemen in their coo^ 
nancy of the satire was lost by diffusion, or ren- versation, that I could liken them to nothing but 
dered harmless by misapplication to its object, their own relations, those noble cliaracters of 
This farce was performed on the 7th of Decern- men of wit and pleasure about town.* Dryden 
ber, 1671, and published in the following year, mi^ht have added, that under this appearance 
It owed its success as much to the clever mi- of mdifference he veiled his resentment for a 
mickry of the actors as to the author's wit. Dry- time ; but that at length the character of Zimri 
den's dress, manner, and usual expressions, in Absalom and Achitophel fully avenged his in- 
were all copied ; and Lacy, the original Bayes, jured reputation, and he who had began the jest, 
was instructed to speak after the manner* of was laughed at in his turn. These lines, as 
Dryden's recitation. The play met with a Th. Warton observes, were intended as a pay- 
stormy reception at first. Lord Orrery, Sir R. ment in full for the bitter satire acted nine years 
Howard, and all the noble authors of heroic sen* before. 

timents and sounding lines, were furious in their Although this clever attack did not effectually 

opposition ; but the appositeness of its satire, banish heroic nonsense in rhyme from the stage, 

the humour of its burlesque, and the wit of its it gave it a very powerful blow ;* Dryden was 

parody prevailed ; and when once received, the not, perhaps, reluctant to turn from a situation 

success of the Rehearsal was unbounded. Dry- which it was difficult for him to retain ; and to 

den's Playof Marriage-a4a-Mode, was alluded avoid either giving way to the clamour of his 

to, though not acted nor printed till the subse- enemies, or persisting against the opinion of the 

quent year, but it probably had been shown public, he judiciously directed his attention to 

about, as was the custom, in manuscript. In Comedy. In 1672, he produced his Marriage- 

dio distress of P. Prcttyman, Loonidasis allud- a-la-Mode, and the Assignation, or Love in a 

ed to, as the author of the Key to the Rehear- Nunnery. The former was successful ; Sir W. 

sal points out a parallel between them. Scott says it is a Tragi-Comedy,t or rather a 

To this attack Dryden made no reply ; indeed Tragedy and Comedy, the plot and scenes of 

it is difficult to repel wit but with its own keen which are intermingled, for they have no natu- 

weapons. He owned, however, the cleverness ral connexion with each other. The state in- 

and ability displayed in it. In the dedication to trigue boars evident marks of hurry and inatten- 

Juvenal, he says, * I answered not tho Rehear- lion, and it is at least possible that Dryden ori- 

sal, because I know that the author sate to him- ginally intended il for tho subject of a proper 

self when he drew the picture, and was the very heroic play, but startled at the eflfect of Bucking- 

Bayes of his own farce : because, also, I know ham's| satire, hastily added to it some comic 

scenes, either lying by him or composed on pinr- 

Thc first sketch of the Rehearsal was written In pose. The higher, or tragic plot, is not only 

ISM. but tho rei>re»enlation was prevented by the -.aaslv inartificial onA imnmhnhl*. hut it« inri 

theatres being shut upon the plague and the Are of S^^^^Y marunciai and improljable, but its mci- 

London ; ami as Davenant and Dryden were the dents aro so perplexed and obscure, that it 

managers of the two theatres, perhaps there was a would have required much more action to detail 

SK'''C.!;''L",tr'3/°™*"'' "" "'''"^'■' *«» intoBigibly; even the language ha. m 

• It Is Increditde how much pains Rucklnsham abridged appearance, and favours tho idea that 

took with one of the actors to teach him to speak the tragic intrigue was to have been extended 

some passages in Bayes's parts in the Rehearsal . ^ \ . », . ': " 

riehL The vulgar notion ol^that play being hissed »n^o a" heroic play, instead of occupymg a spare 

off the first night. Is a mistake. Spence's Anecdotes, corner in a comedy. But to make amends, the 

ad. Mai. p. 102. Bayes,whcn he is to write, is blooded «-„«:^ -««„«» «,« »*<.»..*.j «,;»k -«;-:♦ ««j ;» . 

and purg^ ThmrasLaraotie relates himself to have *^™»c »^^"°« ^^^ executed with spirit, and m a 

heard, was the real custom of Dryden. Reh. act IL • The authors whose works were ridiculed were 

sc 1. Bayes, • Why I'll tell you what I do. If I am sir William Barclay, Davenant, Sir William KllU- 

to write familiar things, as Sonnets to Armida. and grew, Sir R. Siaploton, James and Henry Howard, 

tho like, I use atewed prunes only : but when I have T. Porter, ami Mrs. A. Behn. 

a grand design in hand, 1 ever take physic and let t gee Scott's Life of Dryden, p. 143 ; and vol. Iv. 

Mood ; for when you would have pure swiftness of p. 933, this play was first acted In 1973, In an old 

thought, and fiery flights of fancy, you mujt have theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, occupied by the 

a care of the pensive part. In fine, you mu$t purge king's company, after that in Drury Lane had been 

the belly.'— Bayes is right, these things are of Im- burnt, and during its rebuilding. 

Krtanee ; one poet, whom I knew, never could write t Is the Ingenious editor of the Epistolary Curio- 

t in leather breeches ; another amiable and well sitles of the Herbert Family ri8i8) aware that she 

known bard, the author of the Sabbath, alwasrs has made a »tifhi mistake in giving the character 

when he sat down to compose, put on his spurs, of Zimri to .Mulgrave, Duke of Buckinghamshire 

These are tdUosynorasles, belonging to the sons of Instead of VilUers, Dokc of Backlog bam ? voL U. p 
▲poUo. 
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•tyle resembling ihose in the Maiden Queen.* 
They contain much witty and fashionable rail- 
lery, and the character of Melantha,f is pro- 
nounced by Gibber to exhibit the most complete 
system of female foppery that could possibly be 
crowded into the tortured form of a fine lady. 
It was admirably acted by Mrs. Montfort, tS- 
terwards Mrs. Verbru^gen. 

Our author was not so successful in the other 
piece, * Love in a Nunnery,' which, by his own 
confession, was condemned. Ravenscroft, in 
his prologue to the Careless Lovers, alludes to 
the unfortunate fate of this play, 

Ah ! how severe your malice was tliat day, 
To damn at once the poet and the play. 

Scott considers that the causes of this failure 
are not readily to bo assigned, and that it is 
needless to investigate the dislike of an audience 
who could give no reason for their capricious 
condemnation. Perhaps the absurd scene in 
which the prince pretends a fit of the colic had 
«ome share in the fate of the piece.| To this I 
should add, that though in the two first acts there 
is much smart repartee, sparkling wit, and inge- 
nious dialogue, yet there is no variety of inci- 
dent, change of situation, or progress of action. 
The love uf a father and a son for the same ob- 
ject, must also produce an unpleasing effect 
upon the mind.§ 
In the following year, (1673) he produced the 

• Cibber combined the comtc scenes of these two 
plays Into a Comc<ly calJwl * The Comical Lovers.' 

1 See Gibber's Apology, p. 99: from a copy of 
verses in the Gent. Mag. vol. xv. p. 99, the excellence 
of the various performers may be learnt, by whom 
the piece was presented. 

* What from her lips fan/a«/if Monifort caught, 
And almost mov'd tbo thing the i)oet thought. 

Or thou, or beauteous IKoJ^ln^ron display 
What Dryden'.<» self with pleiisure might survey, 
E*en he before whose visionary eyes 
Melantha rob'd in ever varying dyes. 
Gay fancy's work ap|tcars, actor rcnown'd. 
Like Rosciuswith theatric burelscrown'd. 
Cibber will smile applause, ami think again 
Of Harte anil Mohun.and all the female train, 
Coxo, Marshall, DrydeiCa Reeve, Bet Sladc, and 

Charles's reign.' 
1 This was justly ridiculed in the revised edition 
of the Rehearsal, where Hayes says,— 'I remember 
In a play of mine I set off a scene, i'gad, beyond 
expectation, only with a petticoat and the l>clly- 
ache.' Smith. 'Aye, but Mr. Ba^'es, how could 
you contrive the belly-ache,' &c. 

( Dryden attackeil a mlKerabie scribbling plagia- 
list, calle<l &lward Ravenscroft, In the prologue to 
this play, as he has less directly done in that of the 
Marriase-^ Ia-Mo«lo. Hence the exquisite pleasure 
which Ravenscroft received ,it Its failure, as apitears 
in the prologue to his * Careless Lovers.' Of this 
gentlemaii's taste. Scott says, it may be held a sa- 
tisfactory insuince, that he deemed the tragedy of 
ritus Andrunlcus too mild and tame, and added 
some more murders. ni|>es, and parricides, to make 
..fit fur representation ; he B»yu, 



tragedy of Amboyna, which was planned and 
written in a month. It is in prose and blank 
verse, and was composed, the author says, to 
inflame the nation against the Dutch, with whom 
we were then at war. Even the most impartial 
and generous of critics has pronounced this plaj 
beneath criticism, and the very worst that our 
poet ever wrote. 

In his Essay on Dramatic Poeej,* and in his 
epilogue to the Conquest of Granada, Dryden 
had pointed out the faults of the elder dramatists 
with less gentleness and reverence than was es- 
teemed due to their great and established repu- 
tation. He also claimed the superiority of the 
plays of his own age, and of the heroic drama 
over thone of the times of Elizabeth and James. 
He censures the antiquated language, the de- 
fective plots, the irregular action of Shakspeare 
and Fletcher ; and points his strongest argu- 
ments against the inelegant language and the 
low characters of Jonson. These he dbad- 
vantageously contrasts with the productions of 
a theatre revived under the auspices of a gallant 
monarch and a fashionable court, where the so- 
lidity of English sense is imited to the sportive 
raillery, the lightness, tlie ease, and the gsyety 
of the French Drama. Scott thinksf that 

Like other poets, he'll not proudly scorn 
To own, liut that he winnow'd Shakspeare'scom; 
So far was he from robbing him ops treasure, 
That ht did add hi9 own, to make full measure. 

* This bold epilogue gave much offence, on ac- 
count of the censure which it threw on the fathers 
of the stage. Rochester, among others, severely 
assailed it. Scott has observed how much the 
character and style of Shakspeare's and Dryden's 
dramas were influenced by the manners of the re- 
spective ages in which they lived, and the diflierent 
audiences to whom they were addressed. The poor 
small theatres in which Shakspeare's and Jonson's 
plays were represented were filled with specta- 
tors, * who though of the middle rank were proba- 
bly wcrse educated than our more vulgar ;' but they 
came prciarett with a tribute of tears, and laughter 
to bursts of passion or effusions of wit, though in- 
capable of estimating the beauties derived from the 
gradual develojiment of a story, well maintained 
characters, well arranged incidents, and the minute 
beauties of lansuage. Dryden, on the other hand, 
wrote what was to pass Iwfore the judgment of a 
monarch and hiscourtiers, professed judges of dra- 
matic criticism, and a formidable band of town 
critics ; art therefore was not only a requisite qua- 
lification, but the principal attribute of the drama- 
tic poet An exhibition of nature, in the strength 
of her wildest energies, as in Lear and Othello ; 
deep emotion, or sweet and simple pathos, would 
have found no correspondent feeling in the bosoms 
of the selfish, the witty, the afTectcd, and the criti- 
cal audience, who preferred the ingenious, roman- 
tic, and |K)lished. Scott questions whether the age 
of Charles II. would have borne the introduction of 
Othello and Palstaflf. The editor of Comcillo leasts 
that the Krench )ioet,with all the genius of Shak- 
si>eare. ha<l a more rejlned and g-enttemaniy feel- 
ing— Ce qu'un Seigneur est ^ 1' <gard d'un homms 
de peuple. 

t Scott's Life of Dryden, p. 159. 
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Drjden, perhaps from the rigour of a puritanical 
education, had not studied the old dramatic mo- 
dels in hia youth, and had only begun to read 
them wiih attention when it was hia object ra- 
ther to depreciate than to emulate them ; but the 
time came when he did due homage to their 
geniua. 

Those who hated Dryden's talents, and en- 
Tied his success, the old critics and the rival 
playwrights, took this opportunity, under pre- 
tence of advocating the injured cause of the 
ancients, of attacking the productions of Dry- 
den*s muse ; and as the style of controversy in 
that age was virulent and rude, they psssed from 
a criticism on his writings to reflections on his 
character. * Literary contest,' as his biogra- 
pher observes, *wa8 embittered by personal 
hatred, and truth was so far from being the ob- 
ject of the combatants, that even victory was 
tasteless unless obtained by the disgrace or de- 
gradation of an opponent.'* 

Matthew Clifford, one of the contributors to 
the Rehearsal, printed his Notes on Dryden's 
poems in four letters, together with some reflec- 
tions on the Hind and Panther by T. Brown, in 
1687. It IS probable that for some years pre- 
viously they had been circulated in clubs and 
hterary coffee-houses by numerous transcripts. 
They chiefly consist of a rude clumsy banter 
mixed up with minute and verbal criticism. 
Another pamphlet that appeared was ' the cen- 
sure of the Rota on Mr. Dryden's Conquest of 
Granada,' printed at Oxford 1673. This was fol- 
lowed by a Description of the academy of Athe- 
nian Virtuosi, with a discourse held there in 
vindication of Mr. Dryden's Conquest of Gra- 
nada against the author of * the censure of the 
Rota,* and a third, called < A Friendly Vindica- 
tion of Mr. Dryden from the author of the cen- 
tare of the Rota,' this was printed at Cam- 
bridge. Thetwoformer were written by Richard 
Leigh, of Queen's College, Oxford, afterwards 
a player in the Duke's company : but not the 
celebrated comedian of that name. The third 
is written in the same taste, but by a different 
hand. Dryden U accused, probably without 
truth, of exhibiting in his dramatic characters 
the portraits of living persons. In Charles 
Bloant, our poets found an admirer of his genius 
and vindicator of his fame ; and in his own ad- 
dress to Sedley, be notices these attacks with 
the contempt which they deserved. Edward 
Ravcnscrofl, who constructed a slender and 
temporary reputation by altering the plays of 
Sbakspeare, and imitating those of Moii^re, 
threw out some sneers against the heroic dra- 
and particularly the Conquest of Granada. 
• Soott's Liis oTDrydra, p. I5S. 
h 



Dryden retorted in a prologue to the Assigna- 
tion, and an epilogue to the Marriage-A-la- 
Mode, and the degmding controversy closed by 
some lines which his antagonist wrote on the 
bad success of the * Assignation.' 

In 1674, Dryden published his State of In- 
nocence,^ a play adapted from Milton's Para- 
dise Lost, but not intended for stage exhibition. 
Aubrey has told us but too briefly some cir- 
cumstances attending it, which have been co- 
pied into most of the biogrsphies of the poet : 
and yet familiar as the anecdote is, the meeting 
between two of our greatest poets, the one in 
the calm serenity and satisfaction of declining 
life, the other full of youthful hopes, and high in 
fame, is too interesting to be altogether omitted. 
Dryden, it appears, waited on the blind bard, 
with whom, it may be presumed, he was on 
friendly terms, and previous to entering on his 
task, asked his permission to put his great 
poem into rhyme. — * Ay,' said Milton, • you may 
tag my verses if you will.' Dennis says, that 
Dryden at that time knew not half the extent 
of Milton's excellence, as more than twenty 
years after he confessed to him, and is pretty 
plain from his writing * The Stale of Inno- 
cence.'f We may add that Milton also was im- 
perfectly acquainted with Dryden's powers, 
and could little have anticipated the future 
splendour of his fame. 

As Scott observes, that the costume of our 
first parents must have rendered this play unfit 
for the stage, it is not easy to conjecture the 
motives which led Dryden to form the epic of 
Milton into a drama. At the same time it 
must be observed, that the stage directions are 
minute and particular, more so than would be 
at all necessary in a poem intended for perusaL 
I can only escape from the difficulty of this di- 
lemma, by supposing that accuracy and proprie- 
ty of dress t was no more required by the audi- 

* LangbaiDe remarks on the dedication of this 
play to the Dutchen of York, ' whether the author 
has not been guilty of the highest flattery. I leave 
to the reader's judgment, but I may presume to say 
there are some expressions in it that seem strain- 
ed, and a note beyond * Ela,' as for instance, ' your 
penon is so admirable that it can scarce receive 
addition, when it shall be glorified ; and your soul, 
which shines throui^hout, finds it of a substance 
so near her own, that she will be pleased to pass 
an age within it, and to be confined to such a pa- 
lace.' — Dram. Poets, p. 173. This is high-flown non- 
sense certainly, but it was addressed to the most 
dazzling and radiant beauty that ever sate on the 
British throne, and Dryden had so long been ac- 
customed to rxtravagaiit expressions, that be was 
not aware of their real Unce. 

t Mr. Dennis's Letters moral and critical, rul. i., 
p. 75, 8to. 1781. 

4 In a French play, ' The Mort d'Abel of Legoure,' 
partly taken from Gesner, which was often acted; 
Adam and Eve appeared on the stage dressed sc- 
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•nee, or attended to hy the plajera at that time, 
than consisteticy of language and chmracfer was 
maintained by the poet ; and (hmt without shodi- 
iiig probability, Adam might have sate in* the 
primeval bower, formed of cut yew treei and 
roeemary, in a Steinkirck cravat and Ghadreui 
peruke ; while Eve convened with the serpent 
(hinuelf perhapa dressed in a herald's coat) 
with a hoop petticoat, a falbala, and a fan. 

Of the execution of this perfiirmance, I know 
not what to say, but that all who can estimate 
the greatness of Milton's images, the simplici- 
ty, the majesty, the richness of his language, 
the exquisite profiriety of his thoughts, the fine 
ideal of his characters, Dryden's distorted re- 
flection of it must appear very grotesque and 
ridiculous ; in many parts puerile and weak ; 
in all, losing sight of the exalted strains of 
poetry, and the nuble conception of the original. 
That great creation of Milton's genius, the 
character of Satan, the aogel of sorrow is 
sullied or lost. All his majestic lineaments dis- 
appear,! the eye of pride, the lurid brow of 
wo, the greatness of his scorn, the conscious 
dignity of his demeanour, the feelings of one 
who had stood before the throne of light, (him- 
self the morning star ofheaven) all are destroy- 
ed ; while only the impish cunning, the wicked, 
malignant, fiendish joy of the satyr and the de- 
mon IS lcf\. The simplicity of Eve is impaired, 
and even her purity and innocence stained ;i 

cordlnfr to the most exact Imitation of that state In 
which they may bo supposed to have lived, when 
they left the bowers of Eden. 

• Act II. sc. a. 'Bccno Psjraillse.' Trees euf on* on 
each side, with several fhilts upon them, a fonncala 
In the midBi ; at the far end, the prospect terminates 
In a walk. Eve enters and otters the following 
lines among others. 

Like myself, Isee nothing: from each tree. 
The feather'd kind peep down to look on me. 
And beasts with opcust eyes forsake their shade ; 
And piae. as if I were to be obeyHJ. 
Sure I am somewhat whioh Uiey wi^h to be, 
And cannot, / myte^f am proud qfme. 

t Dr. Warton has contrasted the majestic charac- 
ter of Satan in Mflton, with the irrotesooe figure 
dnwn byDante. with his three heads and leathern 
wings. This Is not. he says, the fleurc of an arch- 
amrel fallen. The 8atan in the Davldeis disgraces 
Cowley. Warton*s Dryden, II. p. Sie. Tasso has fol- 
lowed thei^rosser conceptions of the eidor Italian 
poeu ; I have thooght that they both drew from 
tbelr early painters ; even M. Anirelo in this rs> 
spect wasnot In advance of his brethren, though 
he brought to painting the sensibilities and powers 
of apocu 

I In a iKunphlet t have quoted before. ' Reason of 
Mr. Bayes for changing his Rollirinn,* there Is much 
aamslng banter on the sublect of Eve In Dryden's 
play, dlscoarslnf of flames, darts, transports, the 
peif»rmaneea of lovers, and tiie (ktaltty of matri- 
mony : for * Adam. I made him as well acquainted 
with all the arimments of the supralapsarlans, as a 
Justice's clerk is with all the she traders in his 
mastar's dominions. 80 that when the arohaoftl 



while the behaviour of Adam tohii angd guert^ 
and his pertinacious argusaents on the doctrinev 
of liberty and necessity, which it took two 
angels with the assistance of old Hobbea lo 
answer, is in strong and humiliating contrast 
with the exquisite truth, the delicacy, and pro- 
priety of Milton's picture.* A great want of 
taste is also discovered, in uniting the orna- 
mented and figurative diction of Milton, with 
his own meaner and more colloquial language, 
and even sometimes in making it the vehicle 01 
political satire. One of his critics toM him, 
that he ' had heard of anchovies dissolved in 
sauce, but never of angels dissolved in Halle- 
lujahs.' 

Michael came to pay htm a visit at his summer- 
house, he presently eniraces him liefore the second 
course Is removed in the controversy about Free- 
will : professes mediums, silences objections, tells 
his iruet>t that his major was open enoush to let a 
whole shoal of Arminians in at the breaches ; that 
his minor would not hold water,* ftc— 

* Act ill. sc 1. Eve says to Adam, 

A doubtful trembling seised me first all o'er, 
Then wishes and a warmth unknown befbre 1 
What followed was all ecstasy and trance. 
Immortal pleasures round my swimming eyas 

did dance. 
And speechless joys. In whose sweet tumnltstostr 
I thought my Inreath and my new being lost. 

Upon hearing which, Lucifer says. 

Why have not I, like these, a body too. 
Formed for the same delif hts which thej pnxtoe 1 
(I could so variously my passions movej 
Enjoy, and bUst her In toe act of love. 

In the same scene. Eve Is supposed. In a drean» 
to see the Aiture temptation, n is thus described— 

Angtl. Behold what a chanfre on a sudden Is here. 

How glorious In heamy, how brifht they appear, 

From spirits deformed they are deities made* 

Their pinions at pleasure, the clouds can invade. 

Till equal In honour they rise 

With him whocoaaaaands in the skies, 

Then taste without fear, and be happy and 



Wimuat. Oh ! now I believe i such pleasursi 
As enlightens my eyes, and enlivens my miad ; 
1 only repent 
I delbrrM my content. 

Antra, Wow wiser azpazlsnca baa tanght yon tv 

prove. 
What a folly It Is, 
Out of fear to shmi Miss. 
To the Jiv tbars forbidten we eagerly neve, *c 

In act T. the fbDowIng speeches oooer t 



Tlie unhauplest of creation Is a wife, 
Made lowest m the highest rank of lifs, 
Her fellow's slave! to know and not to choose. 
Curst with that reason she must never use. 
Jdsm Add, that she's pnrod, fkntaBiic, apt te- 

change. 
Restless at home, and ever prone to range; 
With shows delighted, and so vain Is she, 
She'll meet the devil, rather than not see. 
Our wise Creator, for his choirs divine. 
Peopled his heaven with souls all mascoltee, *a 
Shade of John MUton ! your verses hiive been 
la##«d Indeed ! 
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Drjden had now (he lei>ure of tvro years for 
the compoeition of Auren^obe, his last tra^e- 
dfi which was exhibitod in the spring of 1676. 
It waa hb last heroic tragedy. Ho confessed 
that he had grown weary of his old mi«lre«9 
rhyme, and he discovered at length that nature 
•od passion were not so to be consiraioed. 

PasHlons too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And fkatuieflies her like enchanted ground. 

The manuscript was perused by Charles, be- 
fore it received the author's last hand, and (oh ! 
eourtly confession I) the most considerable 
event in it was ro«)delled by his ' royal plea- 
sure ',' which is something better than his ' roy- 
al taste.* 

Should this play be considered as a model of 
the heroic sryle, the character, sentiments, and 
language of the ^ueen Nourmalial will be buC- 
ficient to place it on a very low level in point of 
delicacy of taste and soundness of judgment. 
The last speech of the queen is probably the ' 
most exalted specimen of absurdity, hyperbole, 
snd extravagance, that was ever conceived.'^ 
Could Dryden intend it as a satire on his own 
st]r1e, and ungratefully ridicule the antiquated, 
beauty whom he had so long worshipped, but 
whose faded and too familiar charms he was 
going to desert? In it is his last farewell to 
his once admired model, the rhyming heroic 
tragedy, and in this speech the character was 
well preserved to the last.f 

I mtist now for a moment divert the current of 



Dr. Johnson's supposition, ' that in assuming 
tar his sulii^ct a living prince Dryden incurred 
some rislc ! as should Aurenipzebe have learnt and 
iwented our freedom, and that be was flgurim; on 
the boards of Driry Lstne. our Indian trade was 
exposed to the conaefuence* of Ms dlspUature.' for- 
tooatsiy was not verified. Sir W. Scott considers 
that the last de^cen'l.xnt of Timor, the Emjieror of 
India, the Ornament of the throne, might not hear 
of his decnulatlon; or if he did, whetlier he would 
have cared about it. 

♦ The beauticH of Auren^ebc, says Scott, will 
be fuuni to consist in striins of didactic morality 
or solemn meditation. The passaire descriptive of 
life has been praised by all the crlllcs down to Dr. 
Johnson. There Is much lets of ornate siruciure 
and emphatic swell liian occurs in the speeches of 
Almansor and Maxlmtan. It is amusing to see the 
anxiety with which Dryden Justifies the haxardous 
exparimeot of ajKrIbinj; to emperors and princesses 
the lanxua^ of n iture and passion. Davies, In his 
DramaUc Miscellanies says, that Dryden's last and 
most perfect rhyrainf traxe^iy was Aurensraebe. In 
this play, the passions are strongly depicted, the 
#i«racters well discriminated, and the diction more 
tunlliarand dramatic than in any of his precedms; 
pieces. Vol. t. p. 157. I must ob^nrve that all ob- 
servations on the advantage or defects of rhyme 
areconflned strictly to the £iisii9hlanirua«e. There 
ii no reitonln^from the Italian or the French to 
the Bngtish about rhyme or blank verse. One Ian- 
ffuace, says Johnson, cannot communicate its rules 
loi 



the dramatic narrative, shortly to detail the an* 
grateful subject of the controversy with Settle. 

Elkanah Settle had the misibrtime to be rais- 
ed by the intrigue of a court party and a state 
fiiction to a temporary rivalry with Dryden. 
Rochester hated Dryden, from the latter's inti- 
macy with his victorious opponent, Mulgrave, 
and he envied the immense superiority of his 
talents ; he therefore made use of so mean and 
contemptible a person as Settle, whom in his 
heart he must have despised, in order to dn« 
tract the public opinion from Drydeu's merits, 
and, at the least, to divide the fickle judgment 
of tlie town. In 1671, Settle's play of Cam- 
byses. King of Persia, was acted for six night* 
sticcessively ; his second, The Empress of 
Morocco, was performed with immense applause 
for a month together. Prologues were w rittoa 
by Rochester, and even by Mulgrave, the 
friend of Dryden ; and they were delivered hy 
the lips of beauty, in the person of the Ladjr 
Elizabeth Howard. Settle was giddy with his 
unlooked-for success ; and an arrogant dedica* 
tirm to the Earl of Norwich wsm levelled 
against our Poet. The play was decorated 
with engravings ;* the price of it was advanced 
to two shillings ; and Settle assumed the tide- 
which belonged by right to Dryden, of Senrmnt. 
to his Majesty. 

Dryden could not patiently digest this tri-- 
umph of a fool ; he ought to have held in his? 
spleen, and waited for the passions of the tow» 
to cool ; but his anger and provocation were 
great, and in conjunction with Shadwell and 
Crowne, he printed his remarics on the Empress, 
of Morocco. Settle answered it, and left his 
antagonist covered with the dust and dirt of a^ 
degrading and injudicious controversy.! 

No sooner had Rochester placed Settle oo 
the pedestal of fame, than he was anxious to 
dethrone him ; to effect this he persuaded 
Crowne to write the mask of Calisto, wfaidi 
was acted in 1675 by the ladies at court, who 
were most distinguished for their rank and 

• See • The Art of Poetry.* 

' Nay 'tis a wonder if in his dire ra^ 
He prints not his dull follies for tlte stage, 
And in the front of all his senseless plays 
Makes David Loggan crown his head with bays.* 

Logean was the enfraver. Scott thinks that these 
linos are Dryden's. See vol. xv. p. 044. The fton- 
tispiece to the play was curious, iis exhibiting the 
fawie of the theatre in Dorset Gardens. 

t See Scott's eii. vol. xv. p. 898. For an amusing 
extract from the fustian and nonsense of this piaj 
of .^ttlos.see Scott's Life of Dryden, p. 183. Dryden 
has drawn so nice a distinction between his plays 
and Settle's when he says 'His weresood sense* 
that looked like nonsense ; Settle's nonsense, whlcH 
yet looked very like sense/ that we most siuioMn 
that there was not much dUrtrenesfestweiBtlMk 
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baaiUy, * It had a run of thirty nights ; was of 
course got up with all becoming splendour of 
decoration, and Dryden suffered a further mor- 
tification in having his epilogue to it refused, 
which was intended to have been spoken by the 
Lady Henrietta Wentworth ; then young, and 
beautiful, and innocent — afterwards the adored, 
the unfortunate, alas ! the guilty mistress of 
the Duke of Monmouth. Crowne^s reign of 
glory, however, was as short as that of his pre- 
decessor, and Rochester now recommended 
Otway to the royal protection. Don Carlos 
appeared in 1676 ; in his prefacef he owned his 
obligations to Rochester, who soon after lam- 
pooned him ; and he spoke disparagingly of Dry- 
den, who really saw, and more than once con- 
fessed in what the strength of Otway's genius 
consisted. 

In an ancmymous satire, which appeared in 
1878, called ' An Allusion to the tenth Satire of 
Horace,' Rochester again assailed Dryden's re- 
putation. Dryden alludes to it in the Preface 
to his All for Love. To account for this bit- 
ter system of persecution, it is necessary to re- 
CQtHect that Mulgrave's Essay on Satire} was 
submitted to Dry den's correction. Though 
written in 1675, it was not made public till 1679. 
It was peculiarly severe on Rochester, accus- 
ed him of cowardice, and openly denounced the 
profligacy of his life. Rochester thought, or 
pretended to think, that Dryden was the author, 
and he meditated a species of revenge more 

* Callsto, by liady Mary, afterwards Queen. 
Nyphe . . Lady Anno, afterwards Queen. 
Jupiter. . Lady H. M. Wentworth. 
Psicas . . Lady Mary Mordaunt. 
Diana . . Mrs. Blayne. 
Mercury . Mrs. Sarah Jennings, afterwards 
Dutchess of Marlborough. 

Attendant nymphs— Countess of Pembroke, Lady 
Catharine Herbert, Mrs. Fitzgerald. Mrs. Eraser. 

t ' A certain writer that shall be nameless (but you 
may guess at him by what follows) l)eing asked his 
opinion of this play, very gravely cocked and critd, 
I^ad, he knew not a line in it he would l>e author 
of; but he is a fine facetious person, as my friend 
Sir Formal has it, and to be even with him, I know 
a comedy of his that has not so much as a qullible in 
It, which I would be author of.' Pref. to Don Carlos. 
Don Carlos went off with great applause, while The 
Orphan, a somewhat better performance, and what 
Is yet more strange, Venice Preserved, met with 
a very cold reception. See Armstrong's Mlscellan. 
i. p. 137. 

I Though prais'd and punish'd for another's 

rhsnnes. 
His own deserve as much applause fomelimes. 

This ^ogiously Impudent eflftislon applied by 
Sheffield to Dryden, Pope erased : and no doubt 
with due indignation. I shall here mention that the 
" Art of Poetry,' by Sir William Soame, Is published 
in Dryden's Works, on the authority of J. Tonson ; 
and that Scott says, ' a great part of the poem bears 
marks of Dryden's polishing hand, amd some entire 
passages show at once his taste in criticisms, prin* 
dplMh UMl pntimUces.* 



ferocious than the pen ctwld give.^ On the 
night of the 18th of December, 1679, Dryden 
was way- laid by hired ruffians and severelj 
beaten, as he passed through Rose Stree^ 
Govent Garden, on his return from Wills*! 
Coffee House to Gerrard Street ; a reward of 
60/. and a promise of pardon was in vain offered 
in the London Gazette and other papers, for the 
discovery of the perpetrators ; but Rochester 
and the Dutchess of Portsmouth were univer- 
sally considered as the secret promoters of the 
outrage. This Rose- alley ambuscade became^ 
it appears, proverbial, under the name of ' a 
Dryden Salutation.' 

In 1678, the tragedy of All for Love and the 
Comedy of Limbcrham were printed. With 
regard to the former play, Dryden said ' it was 
the only one which he wrote for himself, the rest 
were given to the people.' This play wa* 
founded on the Antony and Cleopatra of Shak* 
speare ; but the plays of our great bard, after the 
restoration, were not popular. Jonson stood 
unrivalled in public estimation ; and, it is said^ 
that we are mainly indebted to Dryden for 
bringing the public to a better and higher taste. 
In his preface he speaks of Shakspeare in such 
language of praise as could scarcely be heigh- 
tened. As one who, without learning, should 
by the force of his own genius perform so much* 
that, in a manner, he left no praise for any who 
came after him. He speaks of the pleasure he 
would have had, had opportunity been conve- 
nient, of drawing a parallel between him and 
Fletcher, and how far they were to be imitated ; 
and, at length, he says,*! hope I may affinoi 
and without vanity, that by imitating him, I 
have excelled myself in this play, and particu- 
larly that I prefer the scene between Antony and 
Ventidius to any thing which I have written of 
this kind. 

When Dryden had broken loose from the bond- 
age of his artificial drama,t if he did not spring 

• In a letter of Rochester to H. Saville, Mthof Ifor. 
1693. ' You write me word that I am out of favour 
with a certain poet, whom I have admired for the dis* 
proportion of him and his attributes. He is a rarity 
which I cannot but be fond of, as one would be of a, 
boy that could fiddle, or a singing owl. If he falls 
on me at the blunt, which Is his very good weapon 
in wit, I will forgive him if you please, and leave the 
repartee to Hack WiU with a eudgeU In the coun- 
try. Lord Rochester lived a blameless life, but be 
used to say. ' when he came to Brentford, the Devil 
entered into him, and never left him till he returned 
to the country.' 

t According to the opinion of Waller Harte, 
who had studied Dryden's works with sreat dill 
gence, be sealed his principles of versification In 
1676, when he produced thft play of Aurengzebe ; 
and, according to his own account, of the short 
time in which he wrote Tyrannic Love, and the 
State of Innocence, he soon obtained the full 
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ttonee into the trnii ofnature and of poetry, ho 
flwred towards thom. What a striking con- 
trast does this play afford to the last ! How rich 
in imagination, how true in feeling ! how power- 
fiil in interest ! the eloquence of the tongue 
interpreting the dialect of the heart. What 
rariety of incidents, what contrast of character, 
what pathoe of sentiment, what melody and lux- 
uriance of language. If any thing were want- 
ing to assure us of the genius of Shakspeare, 
we have only to contemplate what Dryden he- 
effect of dUigence, and added facility to exact- 
ne5f8. Johnson's Life. 

The reis^ of rhyming tragedies lasted atwut 
fifteen years, frum 166-} to 1676 : a few heroic 

Iilays aflerwarda appeared, but they were not 
unjfr-lived. A French critic has so acutely and 
sensibly expressed his sentiments on the genius 
of Corneille, and so much of what he has re- 
marked on that particular writer, applies to the 
»y»tem adorned partly from him and to the pecu- 
liarities of bryden's mind, that I shall make no 
apology for extracting a small portion of it, as I 
transcribe it from an early volume of the Corres- 
pondance Liu^raire of Bar. Orimm. In much of 
what Orimm remarks, the name of Dryden might 
be substituted for that of the French poet. * Pierre 
Corneille arait re^u de la nature, du g^nie, de 
l*el6Tation, une t&te grande et forte. Si avec 
toutes ses grandes qiialii^s, il se fut trouv6 dou6 
du sentiment, d'un ime lemlre, flexible, et mo- 
bile, c^eCit €xik sans doute le Poete du g^nie le 
plus rare qu'il eut jamais eu. Ost le cceur qui 
rend Teritablement Eloquent, c'est lui qui dans 
les slides cultires comme dans Jes si^cies bar- 
bares donne le caract^re touchant qui rend les 
pontes immortels. Le Cceur de Corneille fut 
aride, les resfources qu'il n'v trouvalt pas, il 
fallaic ies chercher dans sa t^te, et le ralsonne- 

ment prit partout la place du sentiment. 

Le ffotit de la Litt^ratiiro EtpagnoU qui avait in> 
fecte une grande partie de TEurope, a achev6 de 
corrompre celui de Corneille. Ce poSte, plein de 
chaleur et de force, 6tabiit sur la scene Francoise 
I'influence Espa^nole, la declamation, etlafausse 
emphase & covi de Tel^Tatinn, et de la grandeur. 
8i Corneille arec ses grands talens. avec cet art 
de raisonner, qu*il posKdait si ^minemment, se 
fut tourni de cAc6 du barreau, c'efit ^t^ sans 
doute, le plus grand avocat qu*nn eiXi jamais eu, 
mais la pofisie dramatique, qui 6tait alors it cr6er 
en France, exigeait autre cho«ie. Ses situations 
sont ordinairement sublime*, la premiere concep- 
tion de ses id^es, grande et merveilleuse : raals 
J'oserais dire que leur execution oatisfait rare- 
menl un esprit cuIut^, un homme de gofit. Ses 

Csrsonnaxes manquent toujours du naturel ; dans 
s roomens les plus beaux c'est presque toujours 
le po€te qui est grand, et qui vous distrait de ses 
aetears. Le g^nie de ses hommes d'etat consists 
k d<^biter des maximesde politique dont ses livres 
dogmatiques sent pleins, mais avec lesquelles on 
n*a jamais bruice aucune affaire. Ses tyrans et 
ses m4chans ont aussi leurs sentences, et debitent 
naireraent des principes qui ont ete souvent dans 
leur caeur, mais que bien loin d'avoir dans la 
booche, lis ne se sont jamais bien avou^s k euz 
nSmes. Ses caract^res, sensible^ et tendres, 
Bettont le rai^onnement, souvent fort alambique, 
liM^loari froid, ii la pUoa du sentiment qui en- 



came the mcHnent he foraook the conTentional 
modeb of the French stage, and followed Shak* 
speare, though at a distance, into the sanctuary 
(^nature. To institute a comparison between 
the two plays, it would be necessary to keep ii» 
mind, that the one is modelled on the other» 
that it l»8 borrowed from it some of its bddest 
flights, its picturesque descriptions, and its 
touching appeals, while the judgment and taste 
of the later poet are displayt^ in the ck)ser con- 
nexion of the plot, in the disposition of the inci- 
dents, in the greater imiformity* of the whole, 

traine, la passion, etpartlculi^rementl'amour, au 
lieu d'etre un suite desd^v^Iopj^mens des mouve. 
mens les plus secrets de noire ame, sont devenus 
dans ses pieces un resultat de raisonnemens, ec 
de lieuz communs.' 

♦ *♦♦♦» 

Again, in another place he says ;— 

* Notre irag4die a un code panlculierde lols, lea 
erftnemens s'y pas->ent et s»y enchainent autre- 
ment que dans le monde moral. Les personnages 
agissent sur d'autres motifs que ceux qui d^ter- 
minent les actions des hommes, leurs discount oe 
resspmblent point & ceux que Pint6rft, la passion, 
la verit6 de la situation inspirent, tout le systime 
de latraf^die mo<lernee.4i un systems de conven- 
tion et de fantaisie qui n»a point de module dans 
la nature. Si un homme sens^ vous racontait 
serieusemeni qu'il s'eMt pas»6 en tel lieu de PEu- 
rope un ^v^nement important de la mani^re dont 
ils se passent dans les tra^^dies les mieux intri- 
ffu6es, cet homme vous ferait piii^ avec son conte. 
Hi un mini-*tre, un homme d'etat discutait une 
^ande affaire dans le ?ofii de la famcru-se sc^ne 
de Sermriusqu'on entend ciiersans cesse comme 
un chef-d'oeuvre de politique, vous le croiriez 
menac^ de tomber en en fence. Si les discours 
d'un homme en d'tresseouen proie ii une passion 
terrible, res<4emblaicnt le moins du monde k une 
tirade traelqiie, au lieu de vous inr^resser. ils 
vous feraient rire.' See also Scou's Life of Dry- 
den, p. 70. 7-2. 

• Shakspeare has diffused the action of his piece 
over Eiiypt, Italy, and Greece ; Dryden has concen- 
trated and confined his plot to the city of Alexan- 
dria: he has also discarded many unlnterestlnir 
characters. Dryden contents himself with the con- 
cludine scene of Antony's History, instead of In- 
troducing many previous circumstances that dis- 
tract the attention from the points of main Interest. 
Thus a unity of time and place has been hapnllr 
attained ; but though Dryden has shown superior 
address In managing the story, his biographer 
JusUy says, in other respects he is Infferlor to his 
great prototyfie. Antony, the principal character, 
IS Incomparably grander In Shakspeare. Dryden 
has made love the sole Ingredient, but It has not 
the deep and mingled passion of the dishonoured 
soldier and the dethroned emperor. The awftil 
ruin of grandeur, undermined by passion, and tot- 
tering to Its fall. Is far more striking In Rhak- 
speare. In the Cleopatra of Dryden there Is greatly 
less spirit and Ingenuity than in Shakspeare's. 
The preparation of the latter for death has a gran- 
deur which puts to shame the same scene in Dry- 
den 8, and serves to support the Interest during the 
whole fifth act. In the character of Ventldius. 
Dn;den has tilled up with ability the rude skotcliM 
^'"Ch Shakspeare has thrown off In those of 8»va 
and Eros. Davies says, that even in his time, thii 
play had gxadually sunk into forgatftUneia. 
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•nd in the rejection of much that was eztrmneotti passiotui, and narration osurps too imich on As 

to the movement of the action. In the deacrip- place of action ; notwiihstandiag ibeae defecta, 

tion of Cleopatra tailing down the Cydnin, the tragedy is the work of a poet and a srhoUr. 

Dryden gives as little more than a selection fWmi The veniification is masculine and good, the 

Shakspeare, but that selection is made with ad- language elevated and poetical, and the actios 

miraMe judgment. Something of the ezube- uniform. I c^serve from some marks of imiiaf 

rant fancy, of the gorgeous and lavish roagnifi- tion that Milton had read this play, 
eence of the elder poet is lost, but nothing is The fate and failure of Limberham is curi- ^ 

borrowed that is not of ttterling worth. ous.'* * It expired on the third night, (says the 

On the whole, the c<mduct of the plot is better author,) from having expressed to(» much of the 
arranged in Dryden ; the unities more strictly vices it decries.' Langbaine explains this as 
preserved, the interest mwe concentrated, meaning that it was condemned for exposing 
Those parts that do not advance the action are the keeping paKof the town : not that the wit 
omitted, some characters are more fully deve- was too loose, but that the satire was too per- 
loped, but that of Antony, Scott considers to be sonal, and that the condemnation of Limberham 
weakened,an(l that ofOctavia rendered less ami- was the vengeance of the faction ridiculed, 
able. Dryden's tragedy does honour to his poeti- Malone thinks he has soroewhero read, that 
cal powers, yet in the original play, every page Dryden had Shaftesburyf in view in the cha- 
is filled with some touches of invention, some racter of Limberham ; others, I believe, have 
poetical conceptions, some master strokes ol pointed out Lauderdale. The play was much 
wisdom or of wit, that leave all romfiarison far altered, and that which was offensive (Ui the 
behind, and prove the inexhaus'ible and unap- stage was omitted in print ; it is still, however, 
proachable excellence of Shakspeare^s genius, supposed to be extant in its original state, ibr 
I cannot help remarking that the character of Malone once saw a copy which Bolingbroke 
Cle<^tra would be one of the most difficult in all had found among the sweepings ofPope's study, 
Shakspeare as a trial to the talents of an ac- (what eold dust was there !) in which a pen had 
tress; such is the variety of passion, the change been drawn across several exceptionable pos- 
of feeling, the scornful, the festive, the ironical, sages, that do not appear in the printed play. 
the impetuous ; in the gayety of its humour and The contract between Dryden and tho 
in the depth of its pathos, it would require a King's Company now ckised ; the cause of dis- 
flexibility, as well as fbice of talent, such as agreement is not known, and his three follow- 
perhaps were seld<»n united. ing dramas were exhibited at tho theatre of 

The subject of this play is one so brilliant and their opponents, in Dorset Gardens, 
captivating, as to have called forth the emula- (Sdipus was written in conjunction with N. 

tion of other and considerable poets ; as Sir Lee, and published in 1679. The outline of 
Walter Scott says that he never met with the 

dramas on this subject by May and by Daniel,! w,*J*** »*'^« for inlrorludng Umberham, the 

1 „, J . ■' • .1. '. T% • i» • J J- Duke's Theatre, in Dorset Gardens, waajudlciously 

■ball be excused m saymg, that Daniera is dedi- ch05en. as it was ;i satire upon a court vice, it was 

cated, in some elegant stanzas, to the Countera deemed peciillnrly rnlcniated for tbnt playhouse. 

nf PMtnKr/^ka Tt t« ivi':itan ;» tii. «..«>..:« . Thc concouracof cf/^zrw* thithcf l8 alludcd to In the 

or Pembroke. It is written in the quatrain, a pToioffue to Marrlace i-Ia-Mode ; yet It was iU re- 

■pecies of verso suffinient of itself to destroy the celveil and withdrawn. Printed Ui 1698. 

spirit of the drama, but Daniel's genius was not * Scoti says that the chinicter of Umberham has 

^L.^.*:.. . »».- « •:— 1 1 . : n * been Bupponetl to represent Lauderdale, whose aee 

dramatic; the poetical language is exceflent, anduncouthfl^rerendoredrUUculoushlsunpilniy 

the moral reflectioos and sentiments engsging ; aflTectatton of fni^hionablo vices. Lan^rhalne con- 
d|. C.KK.1 «»,, are «omp«ed in .he .pirit of fj^," i"^' -f^ llJcM "„'..".??Kv7,?SfC?nih'i; 

the old tragedies, but the scenes of fiction bear Giraldi, and some obscure French authors. Scott 

more resemblance to Seneca than Shakspeare. 1^" observed, that thm play haa preserved some 

Tk. Pio^^n.*.. «riv«.. » :. «.*..„ :«A>.;v.. ;» j.. traces of the eenulne manners of the a«, as re^rds 

1 he Cleopatra of May is very inferior in de- ,^0 promlJ^cuous intercourse that took place be- 

lineatioo of character, variety of dialogue, twcen women of chtr^cter and ladles of looser vir- 

knowledge of nature, fertility of fancv, and tuc..*««ch were the manners of the a«e of Charies 

^^ , j..^..' tt \ n^\^ ' iJ r "• W«'l Gwyn lived in familiar Intercourse with 

general dramatic effect. 1 here is a coldness of the Dutchess of Norfolk.and was it not by one bishop 

colouring when compared with the glowing des- that the Dutchess of Portsmouth was introduced to 

crintions of ShftkatM^nro and Hrvrlra Th« nUt ^*^® chamber of the kin«, and to another, that the 

cripiions 01 ssnakspeare and Uryden. 1 he plot ^^od dyinp monarch uttered his last earthly com- 

U composed of accidents, adventures, and sur- mands— Do not let Nell starve ? In a letter to Mrs. 

prises, and is wanting in distinctness of charac- Thomas, Do den has warned her airalnst falllnp In. 

\mw m.inA r^«,:ki. .<»n.H..^.».*: « ^e to the license Mrs. A. Bchn allowed herself : and 

tor and forcible representation of manners, gars, • l confess I am the last mm who ought In 

Cleopatra is lowered and degraded by duplicity, lust ice to arratffn her. who have been mrself too 

tho misanthropy of Antony is coarse and beyond "^^^ * ."*^ii'?l '!! .T** ^1^^ P***"*' ^***^ ' •"* 

« •;'. ^ . *''^'~ "••" •~/*'"^ well contented I had time either to nurse, or ta BAA 

aatnre ; but Kttle attempt ia made to more the KmftSiybEnt/ ^^^^^^ 
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Drydaa'i play was traced after the (Edipos of that any modem writer of dramatie eiperience ' 

Sophocles : but he hai inserted the Love Plot could select such a subject as this with the hope 

of Adrastus and Eurydice, and he has deviated of investing it with a natural interest, or that he 

from the cooclusioo of the Athenian drama, in should have dragged from the recess of history, 

the death of (Sdipm. Creon (as Scott ob- the obsolete doctrines of an exploded fatalism, 

serves) is in his ambition and deformity a poor Could the page of humanity afford nothing more 

copy of Richard the Third, without his abilities instructive than this ? could the imagination 

<-4>ut the discovery of the guilt of OEklipus, find nothing to adorn but the most offensive relic 

which in Sophocles is at once proclaimed by of Pagan belief?* Could not the sphere ot 

Tircsias, in the modem play is judiciously observation be enlarged to a wider conception 

and skilfull) deferred. The interest pro^ree- of nature, and a brighter delineation of life. Is 

sively increases. The language becomes more there not scope for endless creations in the fresh 

full <^ passion and affection, the dark allusions combinations of human character, in the gra- 

of the oracle grow more distinct, till the incest- dual development of man's moral powers ; the 

uous veil is slowly moved up, that discovers progressive advance of feelings, thoughts, and 

the wretched monarch's guilt, and the awful actions; in the perpetual conflict of interests, in 

.and avenging Nemesis appears. The first and the vicissitudes of fortune, in what new forms 

third acts were wholly written by Dryden, and of society, and the changing institutions, ma»- 

the superiority of his manner is clearly seen, ners, and habits of every country produce. 

Though he revised the whole, yet he was uo- Dryden, however, copied the models of French 

able to prevent the extravagant sallies of* Lee's tragedy, and followed the example of the grwai 

blowing and puffing style,'* from occasionally Corneille. How differently did ife look for 

appearing. In (£dipus walking in his sleep, subjects of sympathy, who collected in Hamlet 

as in the incantation, Scott remarks how- at> the broken wrecks and firagments of a noble ii>> 
tentively Dryden was now imitating the style of tellect disturbed, who opened the recesses of a 

Shakspeare. heart filled with vague anxieties, and wild per- 

Notwithstanding that the genius of the great- plexities of wo ; who marked, as in Timon and 

'Ost poets has united to construct and adrsra a Macbeth, the passions which nature pours into 

tale of deep interest, with all the advantage the general heart of man ; and then brought 

that a well adjusted plot, powerful language, and them forth distinct with all the traces of indiv^ 

elegant imagery could give, the history itself is dual character ; with the peculiar combioatioos, 

so revoltingt and disagreeable, as to preclude the minute lines and shadowings which prove 

its success on a modern stage, or rather to pre- the truth of the ideal portrait ; and which dis- 

vent its representation. To Athenian ears it play that select observation, that deep discen^ 

came with other language. To them it was a ment, that fine analysis, and that philosophical 

terrible and afflicting illustration of the 4oc- power which is at once the test and triumph of 

trines of fatalism. It was the ancient t^figody genius. 

arrayed in all its terrific sublimity \ it spoke of Dryden published his alteration of the Troilus 
the relentless power of destiny, of man strog- and Cresstda of Shakspeare, in the same year 
gling in vain and helpless against the decrees (1679)t under the title of < Truth never found 
of iate— of the awful and inscrutable designs of too Late,' an Essay on the groimds of Criticism 
heaven. It was repubive to no refined feelings, in Tragedy was prefixed to this. Shakspeare 
it attacked no moral prejudices, it met with no probably look the outline of his play fi'om the 
shuddering sensibilities that shrank from such a poem of Chaucer. Scott observes, that while in 
fiction with disgint. In fearful mysterious Ian- Dryden the arrangement of the plot is more ai^ 
guage it pointed to one predestined to the com- tificially modelled, and the unity of the fiible if 
plicated crimes of parricide and incest ; sacred better preserved ; his other improvements show 
and safe by the very enormity of his guilt from to little advantage beside the venerable stnu^ 
the justice of man, and devoted to the deities of ture to which they are attached : and he con- 
darkness. I must express my astonishment siders that Dryden deviated no less from historic 

* See Drydsn's preflMse to Troilus. * See an Impartial and instructive criticism on 

f Jacob in his ilves of the dramatie poets, p. 8S, the C&iipus of Sophocles and Comsills in Porte- 

sajr*, ' CEdlpus's rdUh of an embrace from Jocasta, feuille de Voltaire. iL p. i— St. 13mo. See also Scott's 

alter he had fled from his crown, and pulled out his observations justly and elegantly written, Oryden's 

eyes, is judfe<l an impropriety.' When this play works, vl. p. U7-198. 

was revived about thirty years since, the audience * The translation of Appian, puttUsbed in isrt, bgr 

were uiuble to support it to the end, the boxes be- J. D. and called Dryden's Appian. was probably by 

Ine ail emr tied before the third act was concluded. Jonathan Dryden, fellow of Trinity (X>ile«e. 



This play was represented early in the ssasoo, bridfc. and author ofsome occasional verses. Scott's 
ifTS^s, printed In if7t. Life, p. 81. 
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truth in making CreMida innocent, than if he ever have had a prototype) was admired ia 

had represented Helen chaste, or Hector a the part of Gromez, and Leigh in that of the 

coward. It would have been more natural to Friar. 

have brought about the catastrophe on the plan This play is one of the happiest and best of 

of Shakspeare and Chaucer, than by the forced Dryden^s numerous dramatic efforts. Johnson 

mistake in which Dryden's Lovers are involTed, has remarked on its excellence, in the coinci- 

and the stale expedient of Cressida's killing her- dence of the tragic and comic plot : tnd Scott 

self to evince her innocence. In his endea- observes, that the felicity of the plot does not 

▼ours to simplify the plot, he has retrenched consist in the ingenuity of its original concep- 

the whole scene between Ulysses and Achilles tion, but in the minutely artificial strokes by 

in the third acts, full of the purest and most ad- which the reader is perpetually reminded of the 

mirable precepts, expressed in the most poetical dependence ofihe one part of the play on the 

and dignified language. It has been o^erved other. These are so frequent, and appear so 

that the delicacy of Chaucer^s tale has suffered natural, that the comic plot, instead of diverting 

even in the hands of Shakspeare : but in those oin* attention fi'omthe tragic busineni, recalls it 

of Dryden it has undergone a deeper deteriora- to our mind by a constant and unaffected allu- 

tion ; what is coarse in Shakspeare has been di- sion. In the comic part, though the intrigue is 

lated into ribaldry ; and the character of Pan- licentious, the language is not coarse or disgust- 

darua in particular is heightened in very offensive ing, the dialogue is lively, the character of 

eokMiring. So&r, says the editor, as the play Dominic*^ diverting, and full of the humour of 

ia to be considered as an alteration of Shak- the Old Comedy. I do not think the tragic part 

■peare, I fear it must be allowed that our author fi'ee from objection, the murder of the dethroned 

has suppressed some of the finest poetry, and monarch by the queen, and her subsequent at- 

exaggeraledsomeof his worst faults.'*' To these tempt to turn the odium of the crime on Ber- 

observations, I shall add that we cannot but tram, because her affections were changed to 

be struck with the total change which Dryden's another object, take all sympathy or attraction 

asntinients must have undergone, when one from her character, while the discovery that 

compares this play with Aurengzebe or Alman- Elvira is the sister of Lorenzo, comes with a 

xor. The mixture of farce and tragedy, the shock to our feelings, when we consider by how 

buffoonery of Thersites, the gibes and jests of slight a chance they were prevented from an in- 

Pandarus, the playful artifices of Cressida, the ceetuous crime, and how long they persevered 

coarse animal courage of Ajax, the distinctness in a guilty intrigue. Scott sums up his judgment 

and variety of character, the flexible manners, on the play : ' Upon the whole, as the comic 

the natural passions and scenes drawn afler life, part of this play is our author's masterpiece in 

the sparkling and salient wit, all are in strong comedy,' the tragic plot may be ranked with 

contrast with the taste on which his earlier his very best efforts of that kind,whethcr in Don 

plays are modelled : when the Trojan warrior Sebastian or * All for Love.* Af\er the revo- 

wouki have worn a flowing peruke under his lution it was the first play ordered by Queen 

helmet, and Cressida on the battlements of Mary,! and honoured by her presence. 

Troy, would have called, like Q,ueen Mary, for The two companies, the King*s and the 

her palatine and hood— but Shakspeare was Duke's servants, had nearly ruined themseh'es 

b^bre him, and he coukl not greatly err. by an expensive competition for many years, and 

The enemies of Dryden who followed closely by the inconstancy of the public. The audien- 

on the rear of his fame, and attacked him with ces,it appears, fell off, for the playhouses were 

lampoons when they found a part that was vul- abhorred by the Puritans,and avoided by oil per- 

nerable, said that his pension being withbeki (as sons who desired the character of seriousness 

H was by the poverty of the exchequer) gave rise and decency. They now therefore agreed to 
to the Tragi-Comedy of the Spanuh Friar.f 

it wasactc^ with success in February, 1681, ' The whimsical caricature of a Roman Catholic 

«j ^,^.^^^A ««,«i. »»a:* ♦« «k« ^mn.nv priest, in the person of Father Dorotnicl, was re- 

and produced much profit to the company, ^j^^ with rapture by the prejudiced Bi>eciator»^ 

Nokes, the Liston of the day, (if Liston could ^et the oatire was still more severe In the first 

edition ; and afterwards considerably softened. It 

• I<angbaine is most unusual in his candour, was, as Dryden called it, a Protestant play, and 
when he says, • tlie last scene in the third act is a as Jer. Collier says, was rare Protestant diversion, 
masterpiece, and whether it be copied from Shak- It was the only play prohibited by James U. after 
speare. or Fletcher, or Euripides, or all of them, I bIsMceaslon. ^ , ^^ ^. ^ ^ 
thlnlc it jusUy deserves commendaUon.* ♦ Sec a very curious letter on this subject from 

♦ Dr. Warton says, * Dryden was ordered by his the Eari of NotUngham, published by Dalrymple 
confessor to write the Hind and Panther, as an ex- from a copy given to him by Bishop Percy, re- 
nlatlon for having written the Spanish Friar. pOblished in the third volume of Mabne, aud in 
Diydcn's Poems, voL iv. p. i. Scott's ed. vol. vl. p. 3T«. 
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eeaio h<M(ilittm, and were formed into one in tionofthe king broke down under the factiou 
1682. When the coalition took place, Dryden and undutiful conduct of his son ; an open ru{>- 
fiifmshed them with a Prologue and Epilogue, ture was at hand ; <mlers were given for Mon- 
which were spoken at the opening of the thea- mouth's arrest at Stafford, and consequently 
tre in Drury Lane, November 16th, 168S. He there could exist no motives of delicacy any 
joined with Lee in the Tragedy of the Duke of longer to delay the representation. 
GKiise ; Dryden wrote the first scene, the fourth This play is not distinguished for any high 
act, the first half of the fifth, and he furnished strain of poetic feeling, for the loftier flights of 
the epilogue, which is not preserved in his genius, or for any elaborate display of dramatic 
worlu. In the latter part of the reign of Charles, skill. Much of the descriptions and sentiments 
the violence of political factions, and particu- is taken closely from Davila, and the strong pio- 
larly the struggle beiween the protestant into- turesque language of the historian is without 
rest and the supporters of the Catholic religion, difficulty raised into elegant and harmonious 
had displayed itself even upon the stage. On verse. In the character of Marmoutiere, an allu-^ 
the side of the Whigs, Settle wrote his tragedy sionto the Dutchess of Buccleuch and Monmoutb 
of Pope Joan, and Shadwell his Lancashire is probably intended. The story of Malooonv 
Witches, both levelled against the Papists. To is said to be taken from Rosset's Hist. Trft> 
destroy or weaken the influence which these giques, and one or two striking passages from 
writers might possessj the court opposed to them Pulci. Sir Walter Scott thinks that the last 
Otway, Lee, and Dryden ; not only the plays scene between the fiend and the necromancer is- 
themselves, but the prologues and epiloguesform- horribly fine ; but I do not feel certain that the 
ed most convenient channels through which any parting speech of Malecom would be considered 
political opinions, personal reflections, and party natural ; surely in his situation an agony of ter^ 
invectives might be delivered with effect. At ror would overwhelm all reflection and stifle 
this time, Lee called on Dryden to return the all argument. This part of the play failed in the 
assistance which the former had afiordcd him representation ; indeed the whole encountered 
in his tragedy of CEdipus. In the history of the a stormy, if not an unfavourable reception. Its 
Duke of Guise, Dryden had found a subject poetry was but the vehicle for political senti- 
which he considered acceptable to the court, ments ; but as the court party increased in 
afler the restoration, but what was applicable strength, its success became more assured, 
in 1665, drew more closely to a parallel with Dryden*s attachment to the Duke of York led* 
the events that took place in England in 1681. him to write a long political prologue to Otway's 
The power and influence of Shaftesbury, the Venice Preserved, (which was spoken April 21 ^ 
contest between the court and Whigs for the 1682,) and another in honour of the Dutchess,, 
election of the sheriflb, the assembly of the parlia- in May of the same year. Shadwell severely 
meat at Oxford, the situation if not the charac- attacked him for the former; of the latter, Ma- 
tsr of the Duke of Monmouth, his return to Eng- lone says he never saw a copy, but the original 
land against the king's authority, above all, the half sheet in Mr. Bindley's possession. Thcugb 
fiunous bill of exclusion moved in 1660, against Dryden's genius was fertile, his industry vigour- 
die succession of the Duke of York as a Papist, ous, and though practice had supplied him with 
all found a striking historical resemblance to the the necessary expedients by which he might as- 
events which look place in France connected sist his exhausted powers, still the drudgery of 
with the intrigues of the Duke of Guise, and his contract with the theatre was severely felt 
the proceedings of the league against the king by him. The profit which he derived firom each 
of Navarre. play was by no'* means large, while the bread 
Dryden contributed the scenes which he had which he so laboriously earned was rendered 
Sonnwiy written, and Lee added the rest flrom bitter by the envy and malignity of party rivals 
the ' Massacre of Paris,* a play then lying by and poetical foes. He was now in the full ma- 
lum in manuscript. There were, however, cir- turity of his powers : the assiduous study of our 
cumstances connected with the plot not alto- great original poets, and of the laws and pro- 
gether agreeable to the feelings of the court, vince of poetry, as he surveyed them in their 
1^ the parallel were to hold between the Dukes 
of Monmouth and Guise, the fate of the latter ' IfSouthemc's biographer can be trusted, Dry* 

must occasion aUrms. or awaken affecUon in J*" "i^Y*"^ "^^ ^y ^.k"?*'^.]?^?; "^P^Jil^. °?" 

.. ^ , . ^ ^r«L I mu hundred pounds ; so that with all his fbrtllity be 

the parenUI breast of Oharles. Ihe represen- could not, by his theatrical labours, make more 

tatioo was forbidden ; the play lay in the hands than two hundred a year. Southerne reluctantly 

of the Lord Chamberlain for more than half SJISI? '^^JT wSl.h^n^lllS «Sf^^ 

^ A.i _^L ..1. * J J -i play near 7001. Which appeared astonishing to Dry*" 

the year. At length, the tenderness and affeo- den. LlfeofSoutbeme. 
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workf, had giren solidity to hit judgment, and a and the mistreu of all hearts, the ' Maiden 
correctniiM of taste far superior to any of his Ctueen' were more congenial in their romantic 
contemporaries ; yet the intrigues of interestsd and elevated characters to the purpose of epic 
patrons had raised such men as Settle and fahle, than my Lord Rochester, Sir Charlea 
Crowne to a temporary equality of iame with Sidley, or even the merry monarch himself. To 

him. He spoke on this subject in his preface have preserved the likeness, yet arrayed them 

io Auren^ebe with feeling as with candour.** in the costume of the Plantagenets ; to have 

We shall, therefore, scarcely be surprised given the dastard Rochester the valour of Orea- 
that the mind of Dryden turned away from that sy or Poictiers ; to have made Mult^rave and 

branch of poetical exertion which had brought Buckingham little less than heroes of Romance, 

DO profit without trouble and obloquy, which had would have been a work of difficulty even with 

been the scene of disgrace as well as triumph: Dryden's resources ; nor would it have been 

4Uid that he repoeed with more pleasure upon without some feelings of surprise, that we should 
the contemplation of forming an Epic Poem ; of in no long interval of time, have beheld the sama 

indulging the flow of his genius uncontrolled ; persons the heroes of an epic, changing their 
and of contemplating the growing creations of state-dresses, reappear as the leading charao* 

his fancy, without any fear of the inconstancy ters of Absalom and Achitophel. He who 

of the public, the intrigues of favourites, or the writes an epic poem, surely hopes to write for 

detraction of rivals. He selected the same sub- posterity. It is the production of too great an 

ject on which the youthful mind of Milton had effort to be exhausted on the admiration, or to 

lonn^welt, and which it relinquished only (or one appeal to the flattery of contemporaries alone ; 

atill more congenial to its powers— King Ar- uid however some immediate applause might 

thur among the Saxons. He sketched out also have repaid the poet for his courtesy and skill, 

the outlines of another subject, and this Malone all the laborious touches, the minute finishings, 

thinks he preferred. It was ' Edward the Black the graphic strokes that bring out the individual 

Prince subduing Spain, f and restoring it to Don character, the delicate, halMimbushed praise, 

Pedro, the Uwful Prince. It is not for mo to spe- the characteristic sentiment which satisfied the 

culate on the manner in which Dryden*s genius poet, and delighted the patron, would have been 

would have built up this great design, or toima^ squandered on the cold neglect and the indifl'er- 

gine the beauties which his imagination wouki «nce of the succeeding age. An eloquent vmter 

tiave supplied ; but his intention of introducing has thus expressed his opinion of what the me> 

intothe poem the characters of hischiefest friends 'its of this poem would have been, nor does hit 

and patrons, and the noblest families, does not conjecture appear to roc to be far from the truth, 

present itself to my mind in a favourable view. ' It probably would have been a vigourous narra« 

Ho followed, he said, the example of Virgil and tivc, animated with something of the spirit of the 

fipenser. At this distance of time, in the work old romances, enriched with much splendid do- 

of the Roman poet, the individual portrait, if scription.andinterfipersedwithfine declamations 

such there was,} has melted into the historical and disquisitions. The danger of Dryden would 

character and diss^ipeared. And the nobles of have been from aiming too high, from dwelling 

Spenser*s age, Sidney, and Essex, and Raleigh, too much, for example, on his angels of King- 

• He says. • I never thought myself very flt fbr an **°°»"' ''".^ allcmpting a competition with that 
employment where many of my predecessors have great wnlcr, who, m his own time, bad so in- 
excelled me In all klnis. and some of my contem- comparably succeeded in representing to us the 

ffllSr'™T»mL7-%'Xrlx'«rS,SS 'i^hl. ««i sound. of«.oth.r world To MU.on. 

were prolnbty the comic poets here in his thoughts, and to Milton alone, belonged the secrets of the 

Malone's Life, p. 187. . .^. . great deep, the beach of sulphur, the ocean of 

^ See Drjrden's Letter to Dennis, March I esa— 4. 5 ., *^l ^., m j • • ^ 

8coti»a ed. vol. xvlil. p. iM : ' but the guanllan an- "^^t ^o palaces of the fallen dommations glim- 

gels of monarchies and kiiiedoros are not to be niering through the everhisting glade, the silent 

touched by every hand, a man must be deeply con- wiWemeaa of verdure and fi-aorance whera 

▼ersanl in the Platonic philosophy to deal with ^"<>«">«»» 0\ veraure ana wagrance, wnere 

these J and, therefore, 1 may reasonably expect armed angels kept watch over the sleep of the 

that no poet of our age will presume to handle first lovers, the portico of diamonds, the sea of 

those machines, for ffear of discovertnf his own u,^^. ,u„ -«,»«K;r- ».«^»,»«i ^.^^..^t^A »:*i. 

Ignorance ; or If he should, he mi^ht, perhapn, be ^^?^\> '°® sapphire pavemenl empurpled with 

ingratefUl enough not to own me for bis benefac- celestial roses, and the infinite ranks of the 

*1'l «nnot ««« with Pope-, opinion, -n* chorubiroblMing with .dam|int and gold. Th. 

JEneld was evidently a party piece, as much as council, the tournament, the procession, the 

Absalom and AchitopheL* Spence's anec. p. «f . crowded cathedral, the court, the guard-room, the 

Pope would not have printed auch an opinion as ^ ^ nroner arenea (^ HrmUn »* 

this, thoucb he may have dropped it casuaUy in <»»««• w«re tno proper scenes tor LIrytlen. ' 

conversation. • See Ed. Rev. No. jodii. p. M. 
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Id 1681 Drydtn produced, or loose Malooe'i 
ikTourite phrase, uniedotu, but without his 
name, his celetmted Satire of Absalom and 
Achitophel, the object of which was to gain 
friends for the King, and discredit the faction of 
Shaftesbury, Monmouth, and their adherents. 
Of this poem Dr. Johnson speaks in the follow- 
ing words : * If it be considered as a poem 
political and controversial, it will be found to 
comprise all the excellencies of which the sub- 
ject is susceptible, acrimony of censure, ele- 
gance of praise, artfiil delineati<m of charac- 
ters, variety and vigour of sentiment, happy 
turns oflanguage and pleasing harmony of num- 
bers ; and all these raised to such a height as 
can scarcely be found in any other English com- 
position. It is not, however, without its &ults. 
Some tines are inelegant or improper, and too 
many are irreligiously licentious. The original 
structure of the poem was defective ; allegories 
drawn to great length will always break; 
Charles could not run continually parallel with 
David. The subject had likewise another in- 
omvenience, it admitted little imagery or de- 
scription, and a long poem of mere sentiments 
easily becomes tedious. Though all the parts 
«re forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, 
the reader if not relieved by the interposition of 
something that sooths his fancy grows weary 
«f admiration, and defers the rest.*'* 

The plan of this poem, says Scott, has been 
tmiibrmJy and universally admired, not only as- 
one of Dryden's most excellent performances, 
but as the most nervous and best political 
satire that ever was written. It is said to have 
been undertaken at the command of Charles. 
THie time of its appearance was chosen with 
as much art, as the poem displays genius. 
Shaftesbury had been committed to the Tower 
«n a charge of high treason, on the 2d of July ; 
and the poem was published a few days before 
«biU of indictment was preferred against him : 
the sensation excited by such a poero, at such a 
time, was intense and universal. The plan of 
the poem b not original; not only had a similar 
one been conceived, but the veryf passage of 
Scripturo adopted by Dryden, as the foundation 
<lf his parallel, had been applied to Charles and 
lib undutiful son. Shaftesbury was dbtinguish- 



* See Johnson's Works, vol. Ix. p. 4ia. Murphy's 
editkNi. 

f See Dryden's Works, ed. Scott, vol. ix. p. IM. 
Valioth's Vineyard, or the Innocent Traitor, copied 
from the original holy scriptures, in heroic verse, 
printed for C. R. itrs. In isso a small tract appear* 
•ed, called ' Absalom's Consplmcy, or the Tragedy 
of Treason,' which furnished the i^neral arj^ment 
«r Dryden's Poem, rtjulnu»d in the Harielan Mis- 
cellany. 



ed by the nickname'* of Achitophel, before tfio 
appearance of this poem. The more deeply we 
examine that piece, the more reason we find to 
applaud the exquisite skill of the author. In the 
character of Absalom, particularly, he had a de- 
licate task to perform. He was to draw the 
mbguided and ofTending son, but not the hard- 
oned reprobate ; for Charles, notwithstanding 
his just indignati(m, was to the end of hb reign 
partial to the unfortunate prince, and anxious to 
detach him from his desperate counsellors. Dry- 
den has accordingly liberally transferred all the 
fouler parts of the accusation to the shiHilders 
of Achitophel, while he is tender of the fame of 
Absalom. We may suppose, in doing so, that 
the poet indulged his own feelings; the Dutchess 
of Buccleuch had been his most early patroness, 
and he had received personal favours from 
Monmouth himself. These recoUections roust 
have had weight with him, when engaged in 
composing this party poem, and we may readily 
believe him when he affirms, that David could 
not be more tender of the young man's life, than 
he would be of his reputation. In many other 
characters, that of Buckingham in particular, a 
certain degree of mercy is preserved, even 
amid the severity of satire ; the follies of Zimri 
are exposed to ridicule, but his guilt (and the 
age accused him of most foul crimes) b left in 
the shade. Even in drawing the character 
off Achitophel, such a degree of justice is 
rendered to his acute talents, and to his merits 
as a judge, that we are gained by the poet's ap- 
parent candour to give him credit for the truth 
of the portrait in its harsher features. It is re- 
markable that the only considerable additions 
made to the poem, after the first edition, have a 
tendency rather to mollify than to sharpen the 
satire.} Sir Walter Scott has observed, that 
this poem is as remarkable for correctness of 
taste, as for firo and spirit of composition. I 
should say, that in comparing it with any of the 
celebrated satires of Pope, we find in Dryden a 
greater fertility of ideas, and a more copious va- 
riety of allusion, a more natural flow of versi- 
fication, and more boldness of idiomatic expres- 

* In the Badfer In the Foxtrap, published It ap* 

Bisrs ahout the 9th of July, 1081, firar months before 
ryden's Poem, 

Some call me Tory, some Achitophel, 
Some Jaok-adandy, some old Machlavel. 

* Shaftesbury, the author of the Characteristics, 
always mentions Dryden with aversion and eon- 
tempt. It is said he felt more resentment on ac- 
count of the Imbecility ascribed to his father, than 
for all the biting and bitter satire heaped on his 

Gindfather ; he could bear the open and avowed 
trod of the latter, but nut the ridicule and mocke 
ry of th« former. 
I See Scott's Di7den,TaL Ix. p. in. 
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rion. Dryden has the more commanding elo- month, a aecond appeared before Deeeaber ^ 
qoence, and Pope the more polished and bril- two, if not three, editions were called for in the 
liant wiL In Pope the cadences are more following year, and a sixth in 1684 ; the famoa9 
nicely modulated, wad the rhythm more equally Atterbury* translated it into Latin verse. It 
balanced. There is more glitter of antithesis, appears that Dryden paid little attention to his 
more refinement of expression, more finish of works afler they were once made public ; ho 
execution, and a greater love of alliteration, was too indolent, or too busy to correct mis- 
In Dryden there is an ease, a negligence, a takes, or suggest improvements. He felt hint- 
confidence in his powers, that overloc^ P^^^T self superior to the other writers of the age, and 
inequalities, and does not stoop to minuter he could afford to be negligent, without injury 
beauties ; he has fewer marks of patient and to his fame. He had not that anxious desire 
assiduous toil; he never appears to aspire to the for excellence, that tenderness for his own lame, 
highest excellence ; or to direct the eye of emu- that respect to the opinion of others, which 
lative genius towards an imaginary perfection.^ could make him submit to the patient correction,. 
Yet it would be difficult to distinguish many pas- the delicate and repeated attention, and thoe^ 
sages of one poet from the other, from any de- minute finishings, without which perfection i^ 
cided difference of execution. Dryden is often not to be attained, or approbation permanently 
equally vigorous in conception, compact in ex- secured. But in the poem now before us he 
pression, and musical in the flow of his verse, added some lines to his character of Shaflesbury, 
In the character of Zimri, for instance, I do for which his enemies^ said he was paid by the 
not recognise any verse which the exactness of nomination of a scholarship in the charter 
Pope's ear would have wished him to remodel, house being given to his son. Malone has 
or any part of the portrait, w^hich he would not spared no pains in the detection of this among 
have been proud to own ; and I think that John- <^er errors ; indeed, deprived of the result of 
son in his well known and eloquent parallel, has, his patient and praiseworthy labours, a life of 
for the sake of contrast, placed the peculiarities Dryden would be little better than a romance, 
of the respective poets in too strong opposition. He has found that the whole 'is a pure and 
When Pope drew the portrait of Buckingham, imsophisticated falsehood.' Young Dryden 
Dryden had anticipated him in nice discrimina- >v&3 admitted on the recommendation of 
tion of character, in the exhibition of the ibi- Charles II. as one of the governors of the initi- 
lies, inconsistencies, and contradictions of that tution. 

eccentric person. These were given with a In November, 1681, the grand jury at the 

truth, a spirit, and a pleasantry not easily to be Old Bailey returned ignoramus on the bill pre-> 

surpassed. Pope therefore touched another sentcd against Shaftesbury, and he was taken 

string : and painted ' the lord of useless thou- from the court-liouse with shouts of applause, 

sands,' in the hour of his deserted and misera- To perpetuate his triumph, a medal was engra* 

ble decline, in his solitary retreat, his ruined ved, which gave rise to Dryden's poem,{ — ' A 

fortune, and his faded fame ; but while Dryden Medal, or a Satire against Sedition.' Spence has 

in his masterly analysis has adhered to nature mentioned, in his Anecdotes, on the authority 

and truth, Pope, for the sake of a stronger con- of a catholic priest whom he met at Paris, that 

trast, has been led, I believe, coosidenibly to Charles suggested the subject (as he seems to 

exaggerate the severity of the circumstances, have done others) to the poet. One day th» 

under which Buckingham expired. The phrase king was walking in the Mall, and talking with 
of ' Mimicked Statesman' does not seem cor- 
rect : and surely • Victor of his Health,' and • The poem was so popular that another Latio 

» Victor of his friends' is a mode of expression Jl*"J?)!*.ll"" ^*'» published, 4to. im2, at Oxford, by 

..n......i :..^u<,.»« ...J k.^k Dr. William Coward, a physician of Mertonrolleee. 

unusual, melegant, and harsh. Th^ poetical Reflections on a late poem, entitled 

Tate relates that this poem was undertaken Absalom and Achitophel, by a person of honour, 

at the desire of Charles II in 1680 and ^°*'"' *•**• *^ a«<^ribed by Malone and Scott to the 

w uie aesire oi ^anes ii., m iOOU, and p^jj^of Buckingham; but see Godwin's Lives of 

Malone thmka that Dryden was employed on it the Philipses, p. is6. 

about nine months. On the tSth March, 1681 , ' This error has crept into the Blographia Britan- 

tK« n.^K.m.n* ».. <i;»^i»^^ -„j tuJoA ^r nlca, but see Malone'8 Dryden, vol. I. p. H8. 

the parliament was dissolved, and the 2d of j There Beems to have been some uncertainty 

July followmg, Shaftesbury was committed to both amoni; torins and whisrs, concerning the au- 

the tower. The first ediUon was sold in a S^'^J***? Medal Settle himself did not recog- 
nise the hand of Dryden, and thought that the 
author of the Medal, and of Absalom and AchitO- 

* ' Dryden did not come fkr short, but be wanted phel is not one person, since the 8tyle and painting 

Hudv and honest principles, and that lotw ofhU is far different, and the satires of a different hue, 

art which is always requisite to make a complete the one betnf a much more stoventy beast than the. 

artist.' Upton on Shakspeare, p. 106. other. Scott's ed. voL Ix. p. 4S8. 
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Ike poet; he aaki^ If I wm a poet, and I toholyorden. Agahut theMedalwe6iiclPor« 
think I am poor enough to be one, I would write dage again writing, in a poem called The Me- 
a poem on such a subject, in the following roan- dal reversed, wrongly ascribed to Settle. The 
ner.' He then gave him the plan of the Medal, medal of John Bayes was given to ShadweQ; 
Dryden took the hint, carried the poem as soon as also * The Tory Poets' published in the same 
as it was finished to the king, and had a present year. The author of Dryden's Satire to his 
of a hundred broad pieces for it. This aneo- Muse has not been discovered; I think that 
dote Pope seemed to confirm, and added, that Malooe is not unwilling to have it believed that 
Charles obliged Dryden to put his Oxford S<Mners was the author, tliough he disavowed it 
speech into verse, and to insert it towards the in a conversation with Pope. Friendships and 
close of his Absalom and Achitophel. enmities were now formed according to political 
On the merits of this poem, I have nothing opinions. Dryden and Shad well were of oppo- 
to add to what has been said by Johnson and site parties, and though they had been on good 
by Scott;** the latter of whom thinks it does not terms, (for Dryden wrote a prologue to Shad- 
greatly suffer firom being placed, as the subject well's True Widow, in 1678,) yet political dis- 
naturally invites, in comparison with Absalom aission as it grew more virulent, after the dis- 
■and Achitophel. The latter, as a group of solution of the second parliament in 1679, de- 
iigures, presents greater scope and variety, and stroyed alt private friendship ; the playhouses 
Bay therefore be more interesting than the por- were applied to political purposes. Settle's 
trait of an individual ; but it does not more fully Pope Joan, and Shad well's Lancashire Witches, 
display the abilities of the artist. As might be were applauded by the whigs ; while Durfey, 
expected, to his former poems many answers Otway, Crowne, and Dryden supported the par- 
were -quickly published ; there was plenty of ty of the torics. 

vulgar and virulent abuse in them, and but little During the year 1682, a shower of lampoons 
poetry. Vitliers, Duke of Buckingham, coniri> from wretched and despicable scribblers appear- 
buted his poetical reflections, which could add ed against our poet, as full of abuse as they 
nothing to his fame. Sam. Pordage published were empty of wit, none of which he conde- 
an answer, under the name of Azariah and Hu- scended to answer ; at length, as their infamous 
shai, (Monmouth and Shaftesbury,) and Dry- charges grew bolder by impunity, he was rous- 
den's old antagonist, Settle, appeared, under ed to revebge, and punished them by his Mac 
the name of Absalom senior, or Achitophel Flecknoo. In this poem, as Malone observes, 
transposed, in about fifteen hundred lines. J. ample vengeance is taken on his corpulent* an- 
Warton suggested that he was assisted by Mr. tagonist ; a torrent of wit and satire, mixed with 
Clifford, but that was not the case. Spratt, how- contempt, indignation, and derision, overwhelm- 
ever, and some other of the party, publicly joined ed in one gigantic effort, and by a well directed 
with him in the production. It is mentioned in blow, the wretched poet against whom it was 
this poem, that Dryden once intended to gof in- levelled. The most cutting sarcasm was coi>> 

veyed in skilful versification, which gave point 

• See Works, vol. ix. by Scott, p. 413. and keenness to the edge of its wit, and which 

«tt was Intimated hy Dryden's enemies, that he has been emulated and copied, but not exceeded 

ehoie the sutaiject of Reli^o Laid to smooUitbe «„-««„ ,k*» k-^--^— *.-.««-— ^^tk- r^..««;.j u 

way to hU taking onlera. See the Revoltcr. a ev«nonthe broader canvass of the Dunciad. It 

traci-comedy, acted t>etween the Hind and Panther passed through several editions, and received 

and Relifflo Laicl. in l€87. ,ome slight alteraUons. ShadweU, in the De- 

f'5»*V^.*'K '^^, ^*"?« t'i* ?*^*I« ^^^^^ dication to his Translation of the Tenth Satire 

Left his hlfh expectations In the lurch ; rr i «. j .u . n 

He saw the playwright laureate debauch'd of Juvenal, some years after, asserted that Dry- 
By the times, vices which himself reproach'd ; den, when he was taxed with being the author 

?«!?rd^riSf; t'S^cSSiJjl^Xf.Vr'*' ^^^ ^-<^^^o- denied it, with as solemn im- 

hSSut^^l2,f n'S&.'S'! VJSiln* SI? M^^^n J? ^ •»«> * P<»«n' 1» defence of the Church of Eng - 

A^^JSlSSiS^^ *HJ5i5«^*?J^.l'.!l5w?Si ^d. in opposlUon to the Hind and Panther, folio. 

?j?J?? l!Si^.7n.^'Si 'iMfJlK®»!£'«'»V« trr^hJ »"«• He la also said to have asked for the pro- 

cterfy; and since the church liegan the war, he vobishin of Eaton Collese 

has thou^t it but Justice to make reprisals on the . ,„ the vlndicaUon of the Duke of Guise. Dryden 

f^w" J:r*,"^rv oP"."i« 1,. w . «. 1. gave a severe flagellation to Shadwell, In which 

. ^ ??- .^^^\2^ ^K ^"^^^ (Buckingham's Works, Je says, ' alihouil? Shadwell has often called him 

L p. 152) are these unes : ^n atheist in print, he believes more charitably of 

' In the head of the ?ang, John Dryden appear'd, his antagonist, and that he only gor* the Itroad toay, 

That ancient grave wit, so long lov'd and fear'd ; bfcause Vte other ia twi rutrrwofor hivi.' In Clb- 

Bat Apollo had hearJ a story i* th* town ber's Lives of the Poets, vol. ill. p. 76, a singular 

Of Ms quitting the muses to wear the black fown, mistalie is made. Mr. Richard Flecknoe, the new 

Ami so gave him leave, now his poetry's done, taureate, with whone name the satire is inscribo«l. 

To let him turn priest, since Reeve is tum'd nun.' was a very indifferent poet, dec. 
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preoaliau m bii friendi the Bpaniib Fritr, did 
the Cavalier Lorenzo. 

Drydea'fl readinees and fertility of satire was 
■urpriaiag : instead of being exhausted bj the 
hriUiaot eflTorts he had nade, in a month after 
Mac Fledcnoe was published, appeared the se- 
cond part of Absalom and Achitophei, in which 
his two hundred lines appeared refiilgent,* 
amidst the flatness and cold mediocrity of Tate's 
Terses. Besides those of other scribblers ok 
inferior note, the characters of Shadwell't and 
Settle appeared drawn with a terrible sagacity, 
and finished with such a felicity of touch, as is 
unequalled among satirical portraits. 

In the same month he publiahed his Religio 
Laici : it is addressed to a yoimg frimid^! the 
initials of whose name alone are known, and 
who translated Simon's Critical History o( the 
Old Testament ; the purpose of it was to ex- 
plain the tenets of the Church of England in 
a plain and philosophical manner ; and to defend 
it against the attacks of the Catholics and the 
fanatical dissenters. § Johnson allowed, ' that 



* Soon has observed, 'that had Drjrden limited 
his assistance to this fragment, he wouid have in- 
jured rather than assistea his coadjutor. Since It 
would have shone like a lamp in a dungeon, only 
to show the dreary waste in which it was inclosed i 
trai he lias obviously contributed much to the poem 
at large. Mtich of the character of Corah is Dry- 
den's, so probably Is that of Arod, and the verses 
descriptive of the green rit>boo club. The charac- 
ter of Michal, of Dryden as Asaph, and some of the 
encomiastic passacres seem to show the extent of 
Tate's powers, when unsupported by his powerftil 
auxiliary. They are Just decently versifled, but 
flat, commonplace, and uuinteresting. The se- 
cond part did not attain the popularity of Uie 
original. 

t Settle was a dunce, but Shad well was a man 
of talent : Roche^'er siiid of him. that if he had 
burnt all he wrote, and printed all he spoke* he 
would have had more wit and humour than any 
other poet. In comedy, he as much excelled Dry- 
den in observation of nature, and delineation of 
character, as DcyUen surpassed him in lively dia- 
logue and witty repartee. See Shad well's Preface 
to his Sullen Lovers, where he says, that Jonson 
is the man of all the world, he most passionately 
odmlres for his excellence in dramatic poetry. 

I To H. D. See verses prefixed to E. Howard's 
British Princes. Scott conjectures that the person 
meant by these initials was Henry DiekervMn, 
probably son of Edm. Dickenson, the well kJiown 
author of Delphi Phosnectsantes, ifm. ftc. 

§ Sir W. Scott has given an aualyvis of this poem, 
vol. X. p. 4-t, he observes (p. 7.) that the style of 
this poem has lieen imitated successfully by Cow- 

Kr In some of his pieces. Yet he has not always 
en able to maintain the resemblance ; Iwt often - 
crawls where Dryden would have walked. 1%e 
natural dignity of our author maybe discovered 
in the lamest lines of the poem, whereas his imita- 
tor is often harsh and embarrassed. Both are oc- 
casionally prosaic, bat In such passages Dryden's 
verse resembles good prose, and Covper's. thai 
which U feeble azid Involved. The second edition 
of this poem appears to lie exceedingly zare, and 
escaped the researches of Malone. 



this ia a oompositiofo of great eiee^lenoe in itt 
kind, in which the &miliar is very properly di- 
versified with the solemn, and the grave with 
the hmiMMirous ; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the perspicui^ 
of argument ; nor will it be easy to &id another 
example equally happy of this middle kind of 
writing, which, thou^ prosaic in some parts, 
rises to high poetry in others, and neither ho- 
Tsrs to the skies, nor creeps akmg the ground.' 
Although the object of his poem was to explain 
the tenets and defend the character of the Re- 
formed Church \* and although it must have 
represented E>ryden*s serious attachment to it, 
yet some not ambiguous marics have been dia- 
covered in the argument, in which such an un- 
certainty of opinion is expressed, and such a 
bias toCatholic doctrines evinced, as foreboded 
the changes in his religious sentiments which 
he was soon openly to avow. He furnished 
Southeme, then young, with a Prologue and 
Epilogue to the Legal Brother, and contributed 
a Proioguo to his second piece, the Disappoint- 
ment, in 1684, and he consoled him in a copy 
of verses at the ill success^of his Wives* Ex- 
cnse in 1692. Southeme in return, on account 
of Dryden*8 ilbiess, wrote one half of the fifth 
act of Cleomenes. For ' Honest Nat Lee* Dry- 
den had a great regard, and wrote several Pro- 
logues for him. 

In I66S, he discontinued writing for die 
stage, though he was much straitened in his 
pecimiary resources, particularly by the tuicer- 
tain payment of his salary. His letter to Ijord 
Rochester for half a year's penstoo is most 
urgent. Tet though his wants were pressing, 
it IS written without any meaimess of solicita- 
tion, and his claims are modestly and fairly 
advanced ; the manner in which he spoke of hts 
sons is honourable and just. * It is enough, he 
adds, for one age to have neglected Cowley, 
and starved BuUer.* Let us hope that his pe- 
tition was granted, and his uneasiness removed. 

He assisted a new translation of the Lives 
of Plutarch with a preface, and life of the au- 

* As Dryden wrote ' Religio Laid,* so Mason 
wrote ' Religio Clericl* in imtutioo. Bee his works, 
1. p. 497, he says of the poem, 

' How (bw like blm could write a layman*s creeds 

Make logic's rules to metre's laws submit, 

llend truth with fancy, argument with wit { 

Yet this he dkl ! and In so smooth a lay, 

It satisfied the nicer ear of Gray, 

irho always held it as the guUc supreme, 

Of bards employed on a dkiactlc theme.* 

In a note he says, I have often beard my CrisnA 
give this eulogy U the ' Religio Laici' in nearly the 
same words. My frieitd who aiimtred Dryden 
even to excess, said that he attained his exceUencft 
In versiflcaUoa by study and practice. 
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tW. The first wtlome was pnbiitbcd in I$8S ; 
it hu lon^ become obsolete, a,n<l been super- 
■s4ed by Langhorne's. The ilkratrious name 
oTSomorp appears as one of the writers. Hav- 
iii|^ translated some years before ' A few of the 
spiitles of Ovid,' Drj^den now added detached 
portions of Horace, Theocritus, Virgil ; and 
uniting them to some smaller pieces, prologues, 
epilogues, Ifcc, he produced, in 1683, the first 
Tohime of his Miscellany.* The last poem, 
Virgil's Tenth Eclogue, is by Sir W. Teroplo. 
Milton's Allegro and Penseroeo, with the Ly- 
cidas, are inserted, and Marvell's beautiful 
little poem of the Dead Fawn is not overlooked. 

Some months afier, at the king's command, 
he tr4nslated the history of the League, from 
the Firench oTMaimbourg. It was written, 
Malone says, to show that the sectaries and 
ttie long parliament in their solemn covenant 
had the French leaguers in view, and that all 
the disciples of Calvin must continue to hate 
monarchy, and love democratic constitutions. 

Early in the following year, 1685, the second 
vdome of the Miscellanies appeared. Dry- 
dsn contributed several pieces, and two poems 
by Evelyn are inserted. 

Charles IT. departed this Kfe on the 5th of 
February, 1684 ; in consequence, the political 
epcva of Albion and Albantus, which Dryden 
lad composed to celebrate the rteio rt$UiratioH 
of his miijesty on Shaftesbury's disoom Store, 
was not exhibited till the following June ; owing 
to Monmouth's invasion, it was performed only 
six times ; the expenses of preparing it tor the 
stage w<ere great, and the loss to the managers 
coasidsrable.f This Opera was written, as I 



^The first volome, called Drydtn't MUeettany, 
published In 1<S4, the wcond, entitled ^fo«,tai 
MM, the third. Exannm Poeticum, in 16S8, the 
foortb. called the Annual MiMceliany, 1 994, after 
Drfden'B death two more volumes were inued out 
In I70a» and irsa. Tenson published. In 1716. a 
new and aliexed ediUon. the common one now in 



* Tlie moRle of the piece was entnisted to Louis 
Qrabut or Grabu, the ouster of the kinf *b band, 
whom Charles preferrsil to the celebrated Paule. 
It was tgmtnny admitted that the music wniiTenr 
tndlibrmit. 8rou has primed a satirical halbid on 
the rahject written against I he poet and musician, 
the foUowiof is a specimen : 

Baeh actor on the stairc his luck bewailing, 
ftods ttiat hlf loss Is InfaUlbly true, 

Smkh, Nokes. and Lel^K In a fever with raillaff. 
Curse peel, painter, and Monsieur Grabu. 

B^terton. Betterton, thy decoTHtlons 
A. Ill the machines, were well written we knew, 

But all the words were such stofT, we want pa- 
tience, 
And little better is Monsieur Oraho. 

Biyna, tboa wonldst have thy skill tboufht uni- 
versal, 
He* Utj dull oar lie to nuiitc nntrue; 



have said, for a political pmpose, to celebrat* 
the triumph of l<^aky over sedition and di»» 
sension : it was at first composed in one act, 
and was designed as an introduction to the 
drama of King Arthur. Although tho king had 
died while the opera was in rehearsal, a sKg^t 
addition adapted it to the new fortunes of 
James, but there was a fatality against its suo- 
ceaa. There is nothing ingenious in the |^, 
or interesting in the story, but the versification 
is flowing, easy, and melodious. Scott ban 
pointed out the desi^ation of London at the 
opoiing of the piece, and the speech of Augusta^ 
as specimens of real poetry, and has mentioned 
the lyrical diction as most beautifully sweet 
and flowing. 

Soon afler the accession of James to the 
throne, Dryden became a convert to popery. 
Malone suspects that his wife, Lady Elieabeth,. 
had long been a Papist, as her brother, the 
second Earl of Berkshire certainly was, and 
of Dryden's sincerity in this great and serious 
change, he entertains no doubt. He bred hit 
children Papists, and he maintained his new 
faith during the reign of William, when his ad- 
herence to the religion of the abdicated monarch 
would prove an insurmountable obstacle to fa- 
vour or preferment. 1 presume that no <me 
would havo questioned his sincerity, had his 
conversion not taken plAe at a juncture, 
when it would be peculiarly grateful to tho new 
king : for James's sentiments had long beeik 
known to all. At the same time, the integrity 
of such a man as Dryden is not to be sulli<^ by 
suspicions, that rest on what afler all might 
prove a fortuitous coincidence of circumrtancee, 
the only &vour which he ever received from 
James was an addition to his pension of lOOI. 
a year.* 

To the memory of the old king,t his respect 
was testified by the publication of his Threnodia 

Then whilst we strive to confute the rehearsal, 
Pr'ythee leave thrashing of Monsieur Grabc^ 
ftc. 

With thy dull prefaces still thou wouldst treat us. 
Striving to make thy dull bauble look fair. 

So the horned herd of the city do cheat us. 
Still most commending the worst of their ware, 
ftc. 

See also .in eplfnam In Langbalne*s Dram. Poets, 
p. 159, on the same sul^ect. 

* Dr. Johnson's sentiments on Dryden's oonver« 
slon are expressed with soundness of armiment. 
and with a candid and charitaMo interpretation ot 
his motives, sach as are not always to be found In 
the Doctor's writings: nor often In his conversa- 
tion Dryden's eldest son, Charles, Is said to have 
been a catholic prevlons to his Cither's chanfs^ 
and to have contributed to it. 

t A host of Pindaric odes appeared on this occa- 
sion, by Mrs. Behn. E. Arwaker, Duke, and on 
nameless poetasters. OCwajr bagan a paatoial. 
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Attgustalii. It haf not much of thtt ipirit of 
I}Tic poetry, which he afterwards lo eminentlj 
poeseued. The lines are constantly sliding 
into the heroic couplet, and the argiunent de- 
scends into delineation of character, and de* 
scription of the legal virtues, resembling the 
style of his didactic poems, more than a pin- 
daric ode ; yet he had studied Milton, and re^ 
published Lycidas. Though Scott considers 
tho general effect less impressive than might 
have been expected, yet he thinks there are 
some fine passages and striking pictures, as 
describing the joy of tho people, on the fiUla- 
cious prospect of the king's recovery. 

Men met each other with erected look, 
The Bteps were hi ((her that they took. 
Friends to congratulate their friends made haste, 
And long inveterate foes saluted as they past. 

He also remarks the judicious choice of topics, 
his appropriate praise, and his skilful manage- 
ment of the subject, in never having touched 
on the delicate theme of the queen. 

Dryden probably did not take so important 
and awful a step, as changing his religious faith, 
without having attentively studied the cootro* 

Yet tender lambs, stray not so fast away. 
To weep and mourn, let us together stay ; 
0*er all the universe let it be spread. 
That now the shepherd of the flock is dead. 
The royal Pan, IhikMfhepherd ofthetheeps 
He who to leave his flock did oylng weep, 
Is gone ! ah ! gone ! ne'er to return, fto. 

This was fortunately left unfinished : the most 
remarkable is * the Quaker's Elegy,' written by 
W. P. a sincere lover of Charles and James, 8lst 
March, 1685. Tears wiped off a second part on the 
pronation ( j9d April) in the following lines, he 
jaust have been moved l)y the spirit : 

No sooner had this stranger seised my soul, 
But Rachel (his maidservant !) knock'd to false 

me from my bed. 
And with a voice of sorrow did condole 
Tlie loss of Charles !— whom she declared was 

dead. 
Charles dost thou mean, we king of England call, 
That lived within the mansion of Whitehall T 

{Rachel) Yes !— lis too true ! 

Another more numerous shoal of small trf ap. 
peared to congratulate James on his accession ; 
among others. Mr. Peter Ker, whose Joy exceeds 
all common bounds, when he advises even the 
ships to run a ground t 

Let subjects sing, bells ring, and cannons roar. 
And every ship come danciiig to the shore* 

Johnson said, the title Threnodia Augustalis Is 
not strictly classical, but Dr. Adam of Edinburgh 
has defended it. 'Threnodia* is a word purely 
Greek, used by no Latin author- Aui;ustalls, de* 
notes in honour of Augustus. Thus ' Ludi Augus> 
tales,' games instituted in honour of Augustus. 
Tac. An. 1. 16. S4: so Sacerdotes, So'lales Augus* 
tales, ib. and ii. 88. Hist ii. 85, Ac. Scott's Dryden, 
vol. X. p- 60. A poem called * Threnodia Trlum- 
phalis,' by F. Fisher, was published on Oliver 
Cromwell's death, 1658. Dryden's Elegy went 
through two editions In 1686. 



▼erfial writinga cm the queation, and w^fffiadl 
the arguments of the respective churches. Coo- 
aequently he was enabled without difficulty of 
preparation to undertake the defence of a paper 
written by Anne Hyde, Dutchess of Tork,( who 
had avowed herself a Papist not kxig belbre 
her death) stating the motives which had in- 
duced her to change her religi<m. Some pa^ 
pers also in the writing of the King, though noC 
believed to be his compositicm, were discovered 
with them. Stillingfleet published an answer 
in 1666, and the controversy was prolonged, 
but with no farther interference of our poet. It 
appears that he translated Varilla's History of 
the Revolutions, but did not publish it. Burnet 
takes the credit to himself of stifling the pro- 
gress of this work by his reflections, which de- 
stroyed the character of the original. 

The Hind and* Panther, a long and laboured 
poem of near two thousand lines, employed 
Dryden's attention during the years 1686 and 
1687. It was widely dispers^ and eagerly 
read, and soon went through three or four edi- 
tions. It brought with it the double attraction 
of being written by the first poet of the age, 
and of offering a s«rbject which engrossed all 
the interests, and agitated the passions of 
society, under a new form of controversy, con- 
voyed in the artifice of fable, and adorned vrith 
tho decorations of rhyme. The purpose of 
Dryden was to detail in poetry the arguments 
that bad conducted him into the profession of 
popery ; and to recommend a union between 
the Catholics and the Church of England, at 
least to persuade the latter to throw dovm the 
barriers by which the Cath(^es were kept out 
of state employments . Dryden's poem appear- 
ed about a fortnight after the king's memorable 
declaration of indulgence was prcnnulgated ; 
ondf if (says his biographer) the Protestant 
dissenters ever cast their eyes on profane 
poetry, the Hind and Panther must have ap- 
peared to them a perilous commentary on the 
king's declaration, since it shows clearly that 
the Catholic interest alone was what the 
Catholic king and poet had at hcait, and that 
however the former^ might now find himsdf 

• ' This Poem is said to have been written at 
Rushtou, near Huntingdon. There was an embow- 
ered walk, called Dryden's walk; an um was 
placed there about the middle of the last century, 
with an inscription to Dryden's memory, and an 
allusion to the Poem.* MS. Comm. of Oct. Gil- 
christ. 

t See Scott's Dryden, vol. x. p. 89. 

I Dryden has taken pains to have it believed 
that he was not Incited to write this poem by soy 
one : and his assertion is worthy of credit. If the 
poem had been written under the direction of 
James, the tone adouted to the ttctariet would 
have been more conciliating. In order to procure 
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iriigiri loeoart their Ikrom to itrMigthen hia is remaooins bsfera oi. When we h^v* «■» 

"^Wty against the establ.shed church, the deep recovered rrom the Martling ahaurdity of lh» 

tsmembranee of ancient feuds and injuries was plan, the words Hind and Panther, as they oo* 

■till cherished, and the desire of vengeance on casionally recur in the dialogue, stand merelj 

1he fanatics wa4 neither sated nor subdued, assignsor symbols of the opposing paniea, anil 

The fable iff divided into diree pans. The lose as it were the furce oTtheir f»riginal signi* 

■frat is dedicated to the gmieral duscription and fieation. The mind, by its own instinctive low 

^character of the relijn'ws sects, and particularly of what is probable and true, rectifies the abeufw 

Is the churches of Rome and England ; m tne dities of the original plan, and thtiugh the sub* 

•scood, the general arguments fur the contro- ject is pr>rhaps too abstruse and argumfnialiva 

s«rsy between the two churches are agitated : to be treated in vers«e, yet we ritie fr»m ih* 

m the last part, from discussing the disputed perusal of it, admiring the skill and lalenta of 

points of thenlosy, the Hin:l and Panther de- the author who could present us a poem of audi 

ioend toconsid^ the particulars in which their varied excellence ; argumentative without being 

temporal interests were supposed to interfere rugged or obscure, f miliar without being ineaa 

with each other. I shall not repeat the well and low, pointed in its satire, copious in its 

%nown criticism of Johnson on the plan of this illustration, majestic in its Isngiiage, magnifi- 

poem, nor the admirable and eloquent ob^erva* cent in its deKcrip'ions, sdapting itself to every 

lion^nf Scott, but I shall content myself with change of subject, and winding its way witk 

elnerving as regards the form of a paraUo, or the most graceful ease and flexibility througk 

"frble in which it appears, that the divMed opi* all the intricate mazes of theological argument. 

moo<< of its propriety rehue to one of those It is but fair to rcnuuk, that Pope considered 

i|iiestions of dcfree which are so open to dis- this poem as the most correct xpecimen of Dry* 

puce. The f>rm of fables ii familiar to us by den*s versi6caii«>n. The lines begiiming * So 

SBe, ani as it were conveerated by antiquity, wfien of old the Almighty Father sate ;* in thn 

We read them b««fore we are aware of the im- fectmd part, Dr. Wartoo says, are the noal 

probability of the evenu, and the singularity splendid and sublime tliat Dryden ever %rroCe.* 

if their «tructure. The arxumenta, as well as This poem was not likely to escape the ridi> 

aibieets, arise oat of the interests and habits of cule of the wits accordingly, in the same year^ 

the anim lIs, or other instruments used by the appeared the Hind and Panther tramnrerved, kt 

fkbiiUHts. The wolf lietrays his gluUouy, the the story of the Country and City Mouse, a 

daw her vanity, and the f:ix hii artifice. There composition in prose and verse, written by tssa 

la no elabf irate train of reasoning required, no young men, Charles Montagu, Carl of Hali&i, 

■iaiate divi^on of argument, no Nubtle pri>- and Prior, then a student at St. John's, Caoi- 

casies*/ thought. In the pleasing simple fablea bridge. Montagu is said to have writtrai tha 

tf Avip an:l Ph«DdnM, the well knowa dispo- preface, but it certainly appears that Prinr had 

■tiim and instinct of the animals merely investe the largest share in the work. When Spenea 

ksslf with humaa apeech, and the truths, incuU asked Lord Peterborough whether Halifiu dii 

•aled are &miliar and recognised. But Dry- not write the Country Mmise, in conjtroctioB 

dsahas at ooce plunged the beasts of the forest with Prior, * Yes.* was the aimwer, * as if I 

iMoihainvestigati'ianfthe most intricate sub- were in a chaise with Mr. Cheselden hera 

fscu. in decisions that worjid have required the drawn by his fine itorse, and shouM say, ** Loid» 

•ruction of general councils, and arguments bow finely we draw the chai!<e !" t f^nat 

thai would have called forth the powers of the does not seem to have been contented with hia 



dexterous polemics. The Hind enters share of pnifit or of fiiroe. 

lalothe subtlest puints of the Nicene creed ; and There is a story current on the authority if 

tfie Panther is eniaged in the di'*cussion of the Spence, that Dryden was mtich affected at tha 

•larticular controversy. But the great- nnkinda«9isofthissa ire, and feelingly comptaia* 



<« of this error has in some deg'^e rectified ed uf it. Johnson, as usual, disbelieved it ; bag 
Itself, fii- the lenfth and intricacy of the argu- 

BK^nts so take possession of the mind, that we * The motto of this poem mustnoi Iteoverlookai. 

fcrgnt the improbable machinery by whWi it i. ^'V^ SeSK^Sifu??™ 

{ntroluced, and consider that the poet himself t Mr. Tbrtd hms notlce.1 a saUre, entitled. Brefea- 

llos Brttaonlcus. or a memento to the JscoMtes if 

is BMfijr mends as he could to tKe rsfwal of the the hlcher onler ; In which many of Drydia'a 

Tmis. %n-l Penil Laws against the Catholics. James phrases mnil sentiments are lutrodured ami printii 

exisiklcil iiklul^nees to the Puritans ami noncon* In the italic character. It occurs in Tlie Lojral aai 

ftmaMs, the ancient enemies of his person, kniamial Satyrlsl, containing Elcht MIsoallaaF 

If, ami monarchy : but Dryden showeil by hla Poems, Ito. liM. Hae Wafton'a Drydaa, val. IL 

that hi was not la tha oeoit seorsL p, f 

e 
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mita«,ii9io witmutiodi enough vpoii pofalt At dM tine Mihoi publuhed hit imnlortal 

VkB these, ihinki dut it hae heen rdaied upon poem, Cowley wae is the fiill poeeeisioii of ibie 

ibiBeieiit auchority. Detn Lockier told it to |NibUc adminUion. He poetewed great talent* 

tfpenev on his own knowlt^lge -, for his words and considerable acquiresMiits. He wrote in 

«ivre (T have heard him say,) * For two young the style and taste of the age, and his superkr 

lelkiws that I liavn always been very civil to, to genius placed him at the head of his scImmI. 

use an old man in so cruel a manner !* and he Milion^s poem was formed on modds esscaliaJIy 

wept as he said it. It is possible that the story different ; and it demanded a comprehension ef* 

has not !o>t a« it ha^ come down to us. Dnrden mind, an extent of knowledge, a purity of taste, 

might have been vexed at the appearance ofsuch a lofty imagination, in fact, a conception of the 

able and unexpected antagoiibts, who attacked power and provinces of poetry so exalted, that 

him wiUi his own weapons, and he might have it met with s]dmirers, perhaps with readers, only 

reflected on their conduct with asperity and among those of deeper learning and more culti* 

emotion. In this year he produced his fiiat vated minds ; but every year shook off somethinf 

ode on St. Ceci'ia*s Day.* Some months from the fragile bkiesoins of Cowley's fame, and 

after he wrote his Britannia Rediviva, on the Paradise Lost slowly made its way by its own 

biith of the young prince, and addressed a la- excellence, as a purer and better taste gradually 

ntlar epistle to his friend. Sir G. Etheredge, on revived. Dennis says, it took thirty years, or 

his being appointed envoy to Ratisbon. Of more, before the great merit of Milton was gn» 

llii^ poem, Britannia Rediviva, Sir W. Scott nerally known ,* and near thirty years certainly 

thus vxpreiises him»clf with all the feelings of a elapsed before a second edition of his exquieitn 

poet.—' Dryden, who knew how to asstune early poems, the rich and ripened fruiia^ of 

every style that suited the occasion, writes here his studious youth, were given to the public. A 

in the character of a devout and grateful cath<^ new edition of Paradise Lost was now called 

Uc, with much of the unction which marks the for, and Tonson, with the assistance of Somes 

hymns of the Romish church. In English poetry, and Atterbury, printed a splendid one, in (bliob 

we have hardly another example of the peculiar Above five hundred subscribers vrere obtained^ 

lone which the invocatim of raints and an en- and Dryden contributed his famous hesastiohi 

tbuniastic faiih in the mystic doctrines of the which Makme thmks was suggested by the 

catholic faith, can give to poetry. To me, I ooupletof Selvaggi.* 

confess, that communion seems to offer the same There is some particular year of mislbrtunn 

lacilitiee to tht' poet, which it has been long fa- in the life of almost every man, in which the ad» 

mous for nff^tr ling to the painter: and the Bri- versify that has been invuibly accumnlaling 

lanoia Roditriva, while it celebrates the mystic comes on with unexpected wei^t and singular 

Snfluence uf the sacred festivals of the Paraclete combinations. Good fortune in sotse, and great 

and Trinity, and introduces the warlike forms pnidence and foresight in others, may put asida 

«f St. Michael and St. George, has (^tea re- the Mow; but the expectation of paasmg lifii 

nunded me of one of the ancient altar-pieces, without fi^eling this shock is not formed on llm 

whiWt it is imiMMsible to ref^ard without reve- lessons of experience. I wish that I conU ra^i 

rence. though presenting; miracles which never in this respect, that Dryden escaped the com* 

happened, or saims who never exnted. These non lot of humanity ; but das ! he was to bn 

aubordinale divini'i«< are something upon which awakened from his dreams of preferment and 

the imagination, darzleU and overwhelmed by wealth, by the abdication of the king, and a 

the cnntf mplntion of a sinfgle Onmipotent Being, change in the succession, most adverse to hia in^ 

ean fairly rest and expand itself. They approach teresta. In August. 1689, he lost his oOoe of 

nearer to humanity, and to comprehension \ yet laureate, and with it fbll three hundred pmmds* 

are sufficiently re'moveil from both to hare the yt^r. To add to his mortification, bodi plaeei 

full effect of sublime obscurity.' of poet and hbtoriographer were given to Shad* 

weH. Dryden could not hold ihem as being n 

- JL^l***!*.*^*'' ^H ^- f^"" ^y*- fy^^'f^'Sl^^l cslholic. and Shadwell received them as being tt 

*T!ie flmtntanxa has exquitflte racrlU i<nd althouKh ^. t>««;„-^ «/ t,;. ^^^im mw*A rMMmil^ 

the power of nnisir U announced In Ute followinjr. whig. Deprived of his certam and oHctal !» 
in a manner more abnractetl and general, sod 

therefore less strikint than when Its Infloenre y,^^^^ u^ ^nd not with any thought of rlvalllnf 

upon A»examler anil its chleh Is placed *efbre our ^^^^ -„^ ,„an^ ^j,ose memory I do, and hava aiP 

e>e«, It Is, perha|.a, only onr Int imate aniwalntance ,^y, reverenced.' 8|ience's Anecd. p. la. 

Whh :he set ond ode that leads us to unrtervshie . cenner, in his notes on Claudian, (vol. I. p. xlilU 

me arst. althonsh rontalnlns the orl|rlna1 Id^ so „^y, ,|^, Dry.ien's lines ore taken from the iolham^ 

axi|al«(iel7 bron^t out in Alexander*s ftett.* ^ Greek Eiilsram 

Fepe sniit— ' Many iieople weiild tike my ode to .«^^ »^ «.i»-«\i^- «am ••■ ••««■• ^ 

mnsic iKtler If Dryiien hail never wrote on tllal **' 7*» P«Py»*««« •^•f* «« F'JJ** ^f^^ 

•uldect. 1*. was at the request of Blr. Steele that I KAevacavsv p«fi9i km pcstAcir Mesas. 
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..oWgMltoretanitothaftagvfcr of Drydei^s dramatle woAt, in wMeh Im Mi 

_ ., In 1690, ha praJMewi hk tmgedy of centfed in the effint ihe pmrt of his migMy 

IkMiSahattiin, which was acied «riih applauw ; fenius, and the fruita of hie lonf theMrieal e» 

mkk\Mom\ff^y of Ani|ih»«^«« *«» ■hw wi ecew perienoe ; accordingly, Shakspewe laid aaido^ 





kid not impaired hit power of inioiCkM, aor Perhaps iho truth lies between iheee two opi- 
ihe ire of his genios t nioiis. Althou|^ in Dryden we most praise « 



happy disposition of aoeidents, and a 

W^^^^^^'ZX^T^^!^^^^'tm^ *»•«"• ^^?'y of characters;* though there to 

much that n masterly m the coneepCioii ani 
The hiographers of Dryd«n hare coosulefe4 „^urion of his sulqects, yet our praise 



die poet to hare beeo uarticularly hapPT w *^ b. bestowed without some qimlificattoo. Ths 

choice of hii subjects, the charactor of Sebas- i„e©*iuous connexion between Sebastian and 

liAn prewntin? all that wm heroic and digiii- xiraeyda is a m^at blemish to the plot; aai 

EeJ, and the hiilory of his &te terroinatmg, as ^ expressions of both parties, when their 
it wore, in that awful uncertainty, which la j^ j, di,coTeretl, are such as we mustooo- 

■oe of the resfioni in which podtry loves to .jj^ ^j^, abhorrence. Some previous senti» 

a4rt41. The changes offrtiune during his life, m^ts of Almeyda are too votaptoous to bo ap- 

aod Ihe myslrrioiis disappearance afier the p^^ed; the manners of the Mahometans ara 

ttTPrthrow of hi* ambttiun, was a subject m g^ssly violated,! and the comic scenes ara 

which the im^imUioii might wander at will, ,^ i^^ad. After all, and with aU its merita, 

Hilhoui o0endia< the majcstfy of inilh. ^lis dedamatnry kind of drama, the school of 

The chararUerj are seiiaraied and set oflT tt ^ French theatre, wich its elevated senti- 

loo peetical cootraai ; Sebastian, open, bravo, ^^^^ jj, long-drawn similes, and its majestio 

impetuous, full of all rejjal virtues,— evrry inch ,„j melodious veme, must not be compared to 

ft king, l^jratrepresi-nisonr whose good and ,|,^ pliancy, the fire, the vivacity, the tnith, 

IMMfTous q m'iuoi have been mot by injnsUco ^^ fitaYit% of comic genius, the depth of tra|[io 

ftnJ Oiipres4on, anJ driven back into the dis- p^^iMi, the genuine represenlationB of I'lie, 

api^iinted an. J diMrJered mind. Hii stem ihe hoWness, the variety, of our old dramatist!, 

Ki<antbropy, «• sullen |»ri.le, his high and embodying in their noWe dramas the passieM 

hauihry denieaaour, the bitterne«i of his ha^ ^„j |y,|„ ^nd nriues of men, shaking us wMl 

iroJ^ that discwoieni wi h himself, which, too i^^^^ ^ xm\^^ us with tears, and making 

imu I to avow, he is obli/ed to feel, ' his long „, f^^^t ^„ j^eir anomalies, and even somo 

llndeaa Isullru port; hi« paasioosaod Pdwjra, absurdities, in the surpassing splendour of their 

kaso h-Mm brought by Dryden into one of iho ereations. In the very best of Dryden>s play^ 

»wip-»WBrf»l characters which he ever nkotcb- ,b,.„ j, something of an artificial mediim 

«d. Mnly M.Oocli is the old tyrant in Uipeslf y, ^|,ioh the poet has interposed between om aal 
Iho fierce Saracen, the hot savage Moor, yet ^. , .^ *— . .^. 

with ^«r..U, «,..,!, u, ....bin. from o«r J-Slf^'ARZ; ^'X'"^/:^'^^ "S£ 

bored, la Benducar u the cool, crafty, fawn* ence.' cays Dryilen, * were weary witb mnob fosA 

ini villain. Al.iHsydVs violence has loo much, nniure and silence :' when curtailed and all«j*jtt 

n.^j, «r f«- ;- ;t- ..»ii«»»t ..^ r.n* ..J berarac a ercat favourilft with the pubUc AflHf 

1 think, of fjry in its sentiment, and rant and ^^^ printed in km. 

kyperbole in Ungiia^ , ^, ^^^ Almeyda says, 

JabnwNi s»7s of ihii plav. that some seoti- ^^^ ^ ^ y^^^^ j,^j ^^ ^^^^ embmVL 

■■■cs leave a strong impression, and o>hers aro Buckinx sack other's soul, while we exfire t 

«f MceUeoce uaivervally admired. This, his The following is obJecUooaWeon another amwnwfc 

hat hiKgrapher coo^ lers to br but meagre oom* My fmher's, mother's, brother's death In 

■Mlsiiiia when applied to the cheild'cBuvre* TJ»i'« "^'^'l.^Lf "i!L? JSfiVI 'T ^J 
" "^ Of mnocem and kindred btood ftthick off, 

• IMm 9Mn^«|fm has been wiHirhefl, with rnfH-. My prayerj» and penmen shall rftoeowultortheiit 
to Me travte raertta, asainst ' Love for Love.* And beg of heaven to charr^ iksbtUooam, 



and one t ether is unlveriaUy allowed tn be the * Human sacrifices are oiKBred up to 

tr«tof r>rv ten's dram Uic i*erfnrmdnre<. Tothe and rhey are represented as worshipping the Imn 

foMlk of tootii sexes, the IrOtcr preo >mn the raiKiC of Jupiter, in the Conquest of Granada. A solo- 

■imsinc niililnrt if rmntinn : but to those whom ace dam. as Lanzbalne observes, aearrely mora par* 

lus reulere.l incredtilon < upon the rotn ini ir efT^rts donaMe than pUdnc a pistol in the hand of nsiaa 

sf hrre.Mid whi>donnt feirtul«KHi intothersfwas- trius. which Dry«l%n Justly censared. On tho 

Mof thr bnmvi lunrt. when alptTtel tir drtrher Improiiriety of he otosNOdl allusions in the mootk 

avi Mor« st'iMiom oissk><is, Ron Skh^scian irfRmrs of MalionMdaaa, Irtdisan lud. ftmaillitf te IM 



9i gmtllwukin. 9mntf attanlian,Mo. lio. 
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Minrt; we m* her featnrM in t gliM darkly, own wu m eafablblMd MieT, or « 

It H a strle ibriiied after Uie mlet ofcriticun, tala. Jupiter and Mrrcury, as Amphiirm 

fttm arbitrary opinions and narrow news ; its and Sosia, were old fnends to the snutdiai 

Ihistraiions are tedious, its erents impmbable, artificers and shopkrepers of the Tiber, whfla 

its catastrophes ridicukNis. ft is wantinf in Ibe dresses and masks rendered the iloeiM 

isal force, and rapidity of thmifht and Ian- perfect. I remmiber that the rndearinf tenv 

CLfe : it gires no emphatic imitati<iO of real of greedy cupidity in which Phedra addrenss* 

indual character, no sironf representation the f«ikleo goblet, that was offered as a briber 

of fiowerful fooling ; the perfume is drawn seemed to disgusi the audience as sooMfhing 

Ihrmigh a limbec before it reaches iis. (a unnatural ; the character of the impudent, chc-aU 

Bhsksp are, it comes with all the woodland ing household slave in Sosis, and the droOery, 

fragrance on its wing, fresh blowing from the the disguine, the knavish tricks of Mercury, 

fiiilet banks, and breathing the vernal odours, which nnade the diildren of Romulus chuckle^ 

Dryden's composition is like the artificial grotto appeartnl in its humour and conceits coarse and 

raised amid level pluins, sparklmg with import* low. The play was heard throughout with im* 

•d minerals, and glittering with leflected and patience and dislike. 

■nnatural lights. The old drama resembltis The opera of King Arthur was pt i f u i ni ef 

rather the cavern, hewn from the marble rock in 1691 : its own merits, and Purcell*s beauti- 

by nature's hand, whone lofty portals, winding (ul musicrenmired its success. Dryden haj 

labyrinths, nnd gigantic chambers, fill the mind long hoped, as I before m«'niioned, to have e»> 

with wonder and delight. The one opens into joyed leiirure and competence suflkient to «B> 

decora ed gardens, irellised howem, and smooth able him to devote himself to the oomposiciai 

and shaven lawns; the other lies amid nature's of an Epic poem on the History of Arthur* 

richest and wildest scenes, the glacier, and the That time, however, unfiirtunately never arri* 

granite hills above,— wild flowers, and viny ved : and we have lost, according to Sir Walter 

glons and sunlit lakes below. Scott's opinion.* a poem probaUy (brmed upoB 

The play of Amphitryon is founded on the the model of the Ancients, classical and coi^ 

old comedy of Plautus, with some necessary rect. ihoufh wsnting in the force, which realitj 

alteration* of the plot, and some few improve- of painting and description never fails to civ» 

ments in the incidents. Mrydeu did not judge to Epic narrative. Arthur woukl have remiB^ 

JM««Tectly of the taste \C his audience, for it ed us of Achilles, and the sameness of a oq^ 

was favoiirably received, and Scott considera would hsve been substituted for the spirit of ft 

ll as one of the most &vnurable specimens of characteristic original ; but we shoukl liav» 

bis comic muse,* but taste has grown more fiiund picturesque narrative detailed in ssosl 

capricious, or more refined in inodem days, manly and majestic verse, and iaterfiisod widk 

A few years since I was present at its revival, lessons teaching us to know human life, muinM 

when the skill and devemess of the best comic proper to guide it, end sentiments which ougfaft 

iolars eouU not save it firon disgrace. The to adorn it. Certainly, if this poem had beea 

ftolings of the audience did not seem from the executed with the spirit, the elegance, the pie- 

first to be engaged in the exhibition. The maiH turesqiie narrative, the masculine language, fhm 

■•r of thinking was not theira ; the incidents * lont resounding inarch nf verse' that distia- 

woro strange, the characters and customs bo- guishes his fables, it would have formed a rick 

yond the comnusi line of observation, the wit and noble sddition to his fiime, and to our poetiy. 

was cold and did not strike. We murt regret, says his biographer, that avi*» 

In the days of Plautus, it probably kept the rice or negligence withheld from him the metos 

benches in a roar, and the original play, even of a comforuble support : when he had aba»> 

»ow, when the mind, through the language, n doned all hopes of executing his greater wotIkb 

thrown back into the feelings of the time ; as J he adapted his intended mibject to an epera, m, 

mhm the bnprobahiliies of the dramatic scene turj tale in verse.f Scott says, the scene hi 

ire siifteiied down in the perusal, may be nzA which Emmeline rerovera her sight, when wel 

with much pleasure. That the gods were rrpresented, never fails to excite the most plena- 

wont occasionally to descend firom Olympus for l-ig •estimony of interest and applause. Th* 

aarthly recreation, and to assome the shape of bingusge and ministry of Grimbald, the fiero» 

earthly demon, ara iMiinted with some touches 

•Maleneraeoverert from Tonson's papen* 1^' ih-M »»is« even to sublimity. The cooceptioA 



SS^^ffts'^^orJKSwSSSTb'y M^^r^^ • ^ ^c^^ nryden. voL vUl. p. t tt. 
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-nf Fliilulel, a fiJlca angel. rec»inmg rome of the Beatiinnnt and Fletcher. The wife and modMr 

ftne of heaven, who is ttiunhed with repentance, of Cleomenes seem to be sketrhed afier ihost 

«id not without hopes uf beinj; finally receivrd, of CoriolanUA : the forroer eihibiting the mild 

is an idea, so far as I know, rntirely original. gentle dii*pnsiiion, the latter lh« high soulad 

This piece was written for the conclii«ion ol magnaniiiiily of a Spartan matron. Pioleooj 

Ae reign of Charles, and had a poliiical ten- is a silly tyrant, Sdsybiut a wily fnintMt*-r, and 

dsney, but the Reviilution ruined Dryden*s Cleamhes a friend and confidant, such as tyrant^ 

prospects of preferment, and piit a strong re- ministers, and confidants in tragedies usually 

Mraim on the avowal of his opiniitns ; coose- sre. Cassandra is not sketrhed with any p<«ii« 

quently his poem sank into a pirating desrrip- liar care ; her snares are of a nature not rcrj 

lion of the woodurs anJ adventures of a f^iry perikxis to Spartan virtue, for her manners art 

tale. It wa9 received with great applause, and too openly I'ceniious. She may be considered 

is the only one of Dryden*s plays which keeps as furnishing the original hint for the nuic^ 
possession of the suge.* 1 shall observe, if more highly hni>«hed cliaracter of Zara in Con* 

•ny one conversant with the poetry of Milton, greve*s Mourning Bride. Tiie rabble scene^ 

will attentively read this play, snd Don Sebas- the poet tells us, was introduced to gratify tha 

tian, he will acknowledge that Dryden had now more barbarous part of the audience. This 

diligen ly studied the works of that great poet, play, when first published, met with o(*positioa 

«nd transplanted, with taste and judi -ious s^ firum the government, being supposed to alluda 

lictkia, some of hi;* fine combinations of Ian- to the siuiation of the eiiled king. The nier> 

gnage, and beautiful sxpressitms of thought, tions, however, of Lord Rochester and otherti 

The ^ricsl dialogue between Cupid and the as well as the evidence of its inoflennive naturei 

riius, was in the recollection of Ghayi when removed this. Mrs. Barry "* distinguished beiw 

wrote the Descent of Odin. self by her representauon of the first character. 

In May, 169i, his tragedy of Cleomenes There is nothing in this play strongly to ei» 

Has acted : Dryden was too ill to finish it, cite the passionsf, or to awaicen a thrilling inta* 

' and it was oblicin){ly completo'l by his friend rest in the fortunes of the characters ; but tha 

Southeme.'l This is one of the roost succesa- Spartan courage, lofty virtue, unbending firm* 

id specimens of ihe heroic drama which he ness, generous aiid affectionate disposition of 

leA ; njT do I know that any thing can be well Cleomenes, are felt with delight. The charae> 

added to the observaticMs which bis last emi- ter of Cassandra would have admitted a finer 

•ant biographer and critic has made. The touch, and more varied colouring; the pidl 

character of Cleomenes, Dryden has drawn brinfs with it few changes that surprise, and iti 

with admirable spirit and precision. It was termination, though faithful to history, does nol 

peculiarly suited to his genius, Uir though some- satisfy the mind, as it involves only the uinoeeoll 

t i m es deficient in the pathos, snd natural ei* and brave in misfortune, and leaves the guil^ 

preasions of violent pa«i<in, he never fails in and * the weak, the voluptuous tyrant and hil 

aipreasing, in the moat n«ible language, the sen* abandoned mistress, unpunished and secure.' 

timeols of that stoical philosophy, which con- We are now arrived at the close of Dryden'li 

Mdan sufferings rather as subjects of moral re- dramatic eflbrts; he had possession of tba 

lection, than of natural feeling. Dryden has stage for a period of thirty years, fitMn 1664 to 

aoftened the character of his Spartan Hero by 1694, and during that time his industry Mmi 

the influence of those chaste and tender roman- fertility of invention bestowed on it no less tfaa 

tic aflections whirJi thrive best in bosoms ren- aeven and twenty dramatic peiformances. I aA 

^ered by nature and philosophy inaccessible surry to add that his last piece, Love Tri- 



te aelfish Csel.ng. The haughty and unbend- umphant, was condemned by the universal 

ing spirit, the luve of war, the thirst of honour sent of the town. This unsuocensful play is to i»> 

proper to the Lacedemonian*, complete the f^rior to some of his later productions, that I 

chairaeier of Cleomenes. Cle<»ni'las i* a model have often, while reading it, ciHisidered, whethte 

•f ■ Spartan youth, which seems tn be taken in the hard necessities of his later days, ha 

the chsracter of Hengo in the Bonduca of might not have |Mrodu«*ed a piece written la 



• The bauls between Arthur sn 1 OswsM. with •^1»«* »»f»'t ^^ '^hich had been deservedly na- 
^amrta in their hfwUftU^ v'th biiod, which they 
•ceaslonally si|iioexe on e^^ch otlM-, he us nny stag* • flee Gibber's see onnt of Mrs. Barry at this 



ilractloo In ab<tinlliv that I ever rememlier \ K In hiii Life, an quoteil by Malone, vol. lit. p. ««7. 
ilil bAve formed a flne iloel in Tom Ttiumb. t Scist owiw that the turn of the diaiofue Is hi 



«8oatSerne reviiie'l and flnisited the I itter half our poet's wHp manner, ami in the most laboursd 
tf t*t« flfth net. See rheDediralion to his Pl'iy.eall- srsnss. he has recourse to rhyme, which be hsd ae 



■The Wlfe^ Bxense.* M^icneerronsoaslyraada Umf discarded > av eon)ectnrs, thersfbre, I thin^ 
i*fllUiaoi*for*a</'tlwflftbaaL la wt IwpwbabiB Jeatt say% 'If aw 
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IJlec t id bf him, whiU tke munpairad wlpmrtd 
■nriaoe* of his geniui mipplied him withoot 
JMfculQr. The plot tunu on the indulgence 
•f thftt ineestiioua paenoa which I have ob- 
■irved and cenrared hefore ; and on which the 
mtoa oTEHyden seemed to look withoot a sid:. 
ieieat consideration of its ofiensire nature.* 
There are no characters which command our 
tn^MCt or lore. Veramond's feelings towards 
Aljphonso are those of aversion ; the incidents 
■re strained and improbahle : and the lermina* 
tfoB is eflected by a sadden and inconsistent 
iltamge in the feelings of the king whidi the 
•paeeh of Celklea effected. But as 8cort ob- 
sfftes, the hatred and aversion of Veram<md 
WM not likely to be abated by the objecto of 
iMm turning oot to be father and son, nor nraeh 
•DoCbed by the circomsfance of their making him 
^iMner in his own metropolis. Yet the tjrrant 
<f Arragon alters his whde ftraily arrange- 
Meote and habits of mind, and takes his hated 
ftea into his family and bosom, merely in order 
Aat the play may be concloded.f 

Literary exertion was now dodbly necessary 
toteeure to Dryden the means of livelihood : 
ind from tfiis time to the close of his life, he 
WlU be found assiduously and laboriously em- 
fiojed. He translated three of the satires of 
Jnrenal, and the whole of Persius j and with 

taytta, o«T anther never produced a play when the 
traffiopart had leas interest, or the comic less hu- 



* Btorfes taming on ineestuoas psniilon have 
■rtdom heen snccessfni on the modem stsfe. On 
4Ms account alone Garrick denounced his Intention 

Kin^.* Phmira 
powerfallr supported. Ml- 

: and even the excellenees 

of Don Sebastian were unable to expiate the dis- 
cost excited hy the discovery of his relation to 
Ataayda. Gee BcotVs Dryden, vol. yI. iti. Till. 



4MS account aione Gamcic denounce 
^revlvlnff the play of* Kins ami no 1 
md HIppolytus, akongh powerfully i 
'#i H€ the same reason : and even t 



^ ^ floe a letter preserved by Malone on the for- 
taae of tMs play, ssd March. i«78— 4, when the 
iVftter says: *The success of Sootheme's Ttfal 
Marriage will vex hnlBnc Dryden and Ooncreve to 
Dryden's play Is a Trafl-Comedy, but 



*m my opinion, one of the worst he ever wrote. If 
koc the very worst ; the comical part descends he- 
BMPUi the style and show of a Bartholomew Fair 
llilIL It was damned by the universal cry of the 
•Mm, nomine eontmdlcente, not the conceited 

5. Be says In his prolone that this is the last 
town must expect from him ; he had done him- 
a kindness, had be taken his leave beforo. 
I flsraehaneterofthistrBnslatien,see(Hflrord*s 
'MntartiontoPemuStP. vl. *ThemaJestlcalltow 
m bis Terse, the enerxy and beauty or particular 
'^pasasfes, and the InlmltaMe purity and sinplielty 
wMch pervade much of his languaire, place him 
ifltova Iko hope of rivalry, and aro better calealated 
j» gii MiiHu despair, than to excite emnlatton : but 
'Hudaa Is oamstknesneallffent. and aemethnss «n- 
ttuMaH. Be wa ud ms w it h Hceatioos Ibot, earelass 
««lkaor Ws aathor and his rsader. and aeesM to 
iawaaiott«Mrtteaortalsownissniiac. Mia 

flf hlsr 



the assistanee of his oona, and M< 
and Creech, he gave to the (niblir a c«h 
tranalatioa of ihe two great aattrieal poets, ta 
IMl, he wrote a short |>reiare to Walsh'a Din- 
logne on Womra ; and in February c/ iho 
same year, be composed an elegy on the Cosm* 
teas of Abingdon, under the name of Elcoaam. 
It has been observed that one singulartiy nl« 
tended this production. It was writien tm a pa»> 
ooQ whom he had m»t seen, at the re<|aoat af 
another whom he did not know. 

He prefixed, in 169S. an account of Polybiui 
to Sir Henry Sheare*s translation, and in li9S, 
he published the third volume of his nMsreltanica, 
Some poems of Ovid and the poetry of Hector 
and Andromache in the Iliad are finom his ftem, 
Messrs. TaMen, C. Hopkins, and N. Higgena, 
aro the heroes who shine in this volume ; and 
Johnny Crowne closed it with the translation nf 
the Lotrin. An unfinished poem on the civil wasa 
by Cowley, from a mamiscnpt, farmed an atlrac* 
tion to the book. 

At this time, Congreve astonished tl>e pobUo 
by such an early display of brilliant wit, eomie 
fbroe, atid knowledge of diararter, as could be 
expected only to remili from a familiar aeqtaint* 
anee with society, and extensive observation af 
mankind. Tet Congreve was scarcely of age,^ 
when hn first play, the OM Bachelor, was por- 
Ibnned. I am not aware that any EngKsh pool, 
with the exception perhaps of Chaiterion, i 
exhibited such a precocity of talent : and thitt ' 
shown in a deparmient of pootry in which tlw 
minds of youthful poets are seldom seen to expa- 
tiate. CongreTe, however, sought neither * the 
flowery meadow, nor the purling stream,' but waa 
seen with hi« yotithlbl pencil lightly sketching iha 
fbiblee, analysing the passions, and tracing Iha 
diaraeters of mankind. We know, that at a far 
more adTanced age than this, Dryden oonnider^d 
•comedy required such powers of emcmion and 
anch a delicacy of conception, as to make bias 
regret his rashness in intruding himaatf lo ifan 

out oeelme that he was intimately acquainted wKh 
tlte ortffioal, and yet every |wire betrays a dlsro* 
fard oflts sense. Bynnrare Dryden was e n Hne nt l y 
affted for a trsnalator of Persius . He had much Of 
Ms ansterity of manner and closeness of rearon- 
teff. Yet by Roroe unarroiintable obtinnlt.v, he haa 
messed those chararteriMir qualities so hsMtnal it 
Urn, and smde the poet flippant and nnconsegnea- 

• Wycherly wrote his first play, Love In a Woo< 
at nineteen. The Plain Dealer, when ho waa 
twenty-five, which he wrote in three weeks. Aa 
roiiards both Wycherlv and C'onsreve. I b^Uevern 
must be conceded, that the mirror which CJMkr 
TkaUm heM up, did not re flert with truth the matt- 
of 4heir an : 1 hetleve it is Madiime dc BtaM, 



who says, * Hothinx in Icm Hke Enflllsh msnnnw, 
ihanlnaUsh comedy ;* trua, Cntl waa bmaA mT 
tattiaorthiPnMh. 
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Siie md&r the wmpion <f Thalwu Inprapsr- ehuige its tibjort : and iIm» nest fMMr«tk»«r|i 

lliwplajr fertile •tage, Dryden wiUtngly lest be attracted with a delistufttl curioiitj, whMp 

Ifco awiinnnn ef hie great experience to the Genius has built his bower among the wood* ef 

eooBg poet ; bf whom he was repaid, with a wmj Abbocsford ; or liaier with a pensive iMtensst, 

rincereattaehiiient, and a kindnese that extended where the footetepe of wiedom and of virtue liavo 

be]rond his Kfe. Some lines prefixed to Um Do«- beeo reflected in the waters of Keswick. 

Me Dealer, are given to Dryden, of which Ma*- It was resolved to print this work by suberrip- 

loae lays,* they are of mich excellence, that lion, at the Paradiee Lost had been pubtishul 

faowerer often they are penned, they can never eoflM years before. Pope was employed iix 

ceaee to be read with delight and admiratian.' years on his translation oTibe^n-iJ; it appean 

In 1094 Tonson poUishedthe Annual Min- that Dryden began his JEneid in the summer %r 

caBany, to which Dryden oontribnted a versBon 1€94,* and it was puMaUied in the July of 169T. 

«f the third Gkorgic, and an Epiatle to Sir Qod- He was dealt with in a peaurious manner by oU 

firey Kneller. Tonson, who woqM allow him nothing forth* 

Diemismng now all inferior engagementa, annotations which he was anxious to make, ft 

having relinquished the stage for over, and anxi- woukl take seven years, aaid Drydf>n, to iran»> 

ons, ^ the success of eome great work, toaave late Virgil exactly. Mafone has endeavoured ao 

himself ftom the approach of poverty, in has do* trace with accuracy the precise sum whioh Dpy> 

cfaoig life ; Dryden, in the ^ nuUnrity of his den received for this work ^there i% some diO^ 

praetised powers, with great knowledge of the culty in ascertaining the truth, for there waoia 

kws of poetry, and with all the dexterity and double list of subecribers at different prieee ^ 

grace that arisesfrom experience and exereiae, and Tonson kept back some money to dvfin^ 

eonmenced his translation of Virgil'aJSnaid.* tbe expanses of the plates,| but profaahlf 
Johnson says, that the nation considered itali»> 

Bonr interested in the event. Sir VTiUiam * ^J2!^KrS?\?H'^'l?°" V^lSfc.P'^'^ 

•^,. .• »L ^'»i ^ *i.^ was to receive for the iransUtlon of VlnrtltlieBwn 

Dolben gave hun the Tanoos editions of the of awi., at stated interval*, wkI one hundrtd eopee 

author. Dr. Knightly Gtwtwood fomiahed hhn 9i the work upon large paper, which ronaen wip 

wkk «k« T.;r«i mT VtM«l AMft thA nrafri** inAhji to seU for him at SI. 6«. earh to subscritNtn ; Drydaa 

Wtth the Utfe of Virgil, and the prsAce lotto was also to have any aa.lltional number of ooirie^ 

Pastorals ; Addmon snppliod the aiguiueulo of on pajing the dttfeipenee between the price of the 

thoaeTeralbooks.andanEesayontheOeorgioa. «»^ and the large paper. Tonson paid all an- 

•Plt«IU«» rn^mm^thim .m^ nnmt vhwihluiMn. VetkaeM, and bad Only the proceeds of tlie sm^ 

The fintlmeflofthu great poet, wliieliheMi*. paper copies. 0ryden also received to himself tS 

fated, he wrote with a dniroond on a pane of gUMs power ef cancelling the ajirsemeiu, oo the rsaai^^ 

In one of die windows of Chesterton House, in "S^eiffijS!^.!!* ^ ""*'''** 'fJ?^^^^ 

n^.ti.^i.^.^Mv^ tk^ tk« r^LiMM^j^ ^ k;. k/i^ ^^ ^^ "*• ®' '**• wHnosBcs to the instrument 

Bnntingdanshire, then tfie raeideooe or His kinn- Akout eleven years affo, atraitedy, called (Edl^ML 

and nameaake. Tothoee who kMk with vm acted at the minor theatre in Tottenham Cbnii 



talenC have sanctified by their residenee, it wul be rise's trans laOon of OBdipos Tyrannas The pnit 

fe fiom uninterestinc tu hear, that the veraion ^ JocasU was played by Mrs Olover <Ed/MP 

JBneid were made at Denham Court, in Book- many nl«hu with snocess. 

I^h»-h«. *e *j. rf Sir WiUk- Bj«y ; „?S„^lrby''S?Sru?I S?B'r~Ffe.:?'u:1< 

and that the seventh ^neid waa <ranslatod at ginal Oreek, befbre Dr. Samuel Johnson, and ^ 

Lofd Exeter's, at Burleigh : thus the venerable fnt body of foreign and British Utemtl, m of 

«.k., »d Ihe «r.Tl>.«d«»em..r Ih.! (.rinc^ Jl?LlS5;,tt!f<il!Stf^? JSiSS:* "*** 

mansion, are htuig with poetic tablets and noble t sse aeott's ed. of Dryden*s Works, «oi..ifiU.ii 

aaedUeCioBs of deoarted senilis ; no lees ara the 33i, where is a list of the two sou of siibflcrlbers. 

T. ' "^ . 'r^r^ •^, \ . ""^^ "■ ITonsoo seems to havedrlvenmmsbaMffHtta 

f w Wu s s ofTwwawn h amandthggladeaoliJawr^ eaaraotqalte honest) bargains with onrpoet. ii 

CM widtthefondest remembrances of th«paaC; eae Itner he aays, • Yon know new meney S 

wfciehBohngbfeke adonwd, will over havo an «ba dte^ monsy. theie were or te« /iMy M 

iBtanat to the mind of taate, beyond what the «»€* *^» ' ^P*?i* ' •!!5**"f^ •" ^o®* ••f*^ ■* 

-■- «r «.#-«. -W-.L1 »l/i.. L^irt TkS. fmtJL •■^ •• ■ bave had fennerly. I am net oMlMid to 

aharaa eCnatare oouM atone napart. Thli leal- i^e gold, neither win I. nor stay for it. feor «S 

higwiH nreaerve its orootiona, though itaHMt twenty hears after It is due. You always Jniend- 

ed I should get aethliM; bsr the second snbscrip- 

• Bapped at Mr. Edward 8heldon*^ wtefo wv tlona,ae I fbuod Deem flint to but' Agaio, upoa 

Ifr; Diydenfhe poet, who now intendsd to write trial, I And att your tnde are sharpers; and yon 

aanma playB, being intent en his taartatlen ef not more than ethers, therefore I have not jiHiolly 

iMl. HeroadoverhlsProlofQsandBiiihifnalP left yuo. It appears that the tianslaUon if Tinpl 

tt Tsie il ip l eqr flBy» new ebe^ tn be uJA WMsenttothofiMi wteaoalyalfhiJpaliaorK 
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T hy^ t m norired mora dian twehr« htnidred from its parent CoiifiM which hii nativ* 

fnanA*. Pope gained bj his Homer above five did not eupply ; nor has Dryden kepi in miadf 

tboiMaiid. that he who treads in the fooUtepa of the#Bo» 

Much has been said in dispraise of Dryden, man poet must not deviate without error from 

Hsr having lavished his dedications too plenii- the path that has been prescribed.* Hvnoa 

fully (in his patrons in t}.*s work, but it was in the grace, the fineness of touch, the tender bloumkf 

the taste of the age ; the.-3 was, at that t*mc, of Virgil's language is lost; and that finished 

no republic of letteis, a few men of literature and innate delicacy of taste which seemed in* 

and rank were the arbiters and guides of public siiiictively to feel how to arrange the rich me* 

judgmenr. The booksellers looked lo their terials which it bad collected, aiKl which pm* 

fiai to regulate their bargains %rith the author ; sents all that is appropriate and all that is ae- 

be8ideii,the nobles of that lime were liberal and lect ;*! whidi admits no figure into its composition 

rich ; there were no manufacturers, or merchant that does not produce tlM intended efiect ; thia 

princes to rival them in opulence, and exceed cannot with justice be said to have been bimv 

tZiem in prodiga'ity, and they were so supara- cessfulty attained by the translator. Ahnoat 

ted by wealth and rank from the common order every epic poem has its own peculiar levels 

«f society, many of them being men of very finnm which it rises, its ohti presiding tone of 

cultivated minds an i elegant knowledge, and diction. The style of Virgil is elegant, omai* 

Bot a few themselves authors, that praise* mented, and graceful, giving him scope to maks 

Might be offered without meanness, and assist- gentle descents on the wing, or occasionally to 

anoe solicited without servility. It is sufficient soar, without unnatural efibrt, into the hi^et 

vindication of Dryden's integrity to say, that regions of imaginative creation ; while hia laiw 

ke resisted Tonsim's argent importunity to de- guage has such a transparent and crystal deai^ 

dicate the works to King William. The dts- ness, as to reflect with precision every imago 

mppointed bookseller turned for assistance to deposited within it. In awakening the finer aea> 

iStm engraver, who placed a hcioknd nose on aD aibilities, in delineating the movemf^nt of tbo 

tiie plates representing iBneas,f in honour of varying passioos, in portraying the deep emo* 

Ibe Nassau prince. tions of the heart, Dryden always failed, and 

Dr. Johnson has spoken of the merits of this such power here was imperiously demaiided^ 

translation, though ho has not er.tered into a vet wo most allow that the general character of 

critical exposition ofits beauties; but as it seems his poem is dignified, majestic, and hannoBi- 

•ohave united the suffrage of the critics, and ous, that it flows on* with varied sweetness aad 

the approbation of the public, I shall just nb- with varied force,* that it possesses many paa- 

oarve, that while I confess it to possess many sages of surprising vigour and energy, and 

•nd various excellencies, while I believe that examples of versification splendid and sacceas- 

itkaa enriched our langiiase with new forms fuL Perhaps, as he himselfsuspected, he should 

•f oxpression, aad new modulations of verae, I have chosen an author of a different kind : peiv 

4o not think that it adequately represents the baps, under any skill or talent, our languago 

^oouliar beauties of the original poem. Dry- cannot reflect the exquisite beauties of the ori- 

ien does not seem fully aware of what has been ginal. Certainly it must be said, that no one 

Wefl called * the rich osconomy* of Virgil's ex- has yet eclipsed the &me which Dryden hao 

Brsosion, the exquisite structure and magic <^ ao long enjoyed.} 

■is wordt, to attain which he has pushed the I must now emmerate some works of laso 

rer of his language to the extreme verge of importance and labour. Dryden tr an s l a te d 
Btructuro, and transplanted those graces 

.«_« ^ . . . ,,v__^ . ^ . . • Dryden has n«»t attended sufBclently to tho 

* See Burke's opinion of Drjrden's dedications In tetuea used bv VIrell : while Pope Is panlculai^ 

• ronversatmn with Malnne. P. Works, il. p. tn. £f!ctive in renderinji the force of the pttrtkim 

l>rvden hnil freqnont recours** to the bounty of the Qged by Homer t indeed, he seems almost entlrelj 

Barl of Dorset. This is proveii by some mannscript to have nexlectGd them, to the great detriment of 

Isiiera of his in the possession or the Dorset fnmily, kf . trnnslation. 

MKl which contain some particulars unfit for pub- t vinril's rreat distinctive excellence and delioa> 

■^i5?*« _. -._. — - .. - eyofsentimentandexpresslonjolnedtothemosl 

*MS. Rarl.p.t,Britllus.aretbefolk>wiagweD fomiuronuue technical skill, ami Just feeling la 

voown verses : dressing out every circnmstanre or inctdrat thsO 

Old Jacob, by deep Jiidf ment swayM. he employs « but in the appropriation of those 1» 

To please th^ wise beholders. cidenu and circumstances he is less happy. P. 

Baa placed oM Nassau's hook nosed Ikeo Knlsht on '^wte. p. lia. , .. , vi n^i- 

On Twor (younx) Aneas* ahoaklera. J 8wm's rlilirnle of this transtation, in his Talo 

To make the parallel hoM tack. of the Tub. Is well known. Luke Milboume wa* 

Methlnka there's little larklngi ihitinauished for hia venomwM and persoyerlnf 

One took his fkther pick aparkT malianlty. OMmixoo and J. Parker volualoand 

AiMit*oyiarasatMm|iacUot. Ii ' " '^ " 
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'■ Art of P^trf y m about two to tiie Toice of pity, and the notes of wo. Not 

and profiled a pro&ce, whieh coot him b it wanting in those quick flashes of the brishU 

4b» labour of two aornings* Ho hoooured Pur- est imagerj passing an it were with electric ra» 

'asH^ ■emorj with an ode, and wrote a Life of piditjrdown ihe chain of poetical Cfinneii«*a. 

Lartiani at BlojHes' solicitation. Yei it has not the exquisite and finished Ion* 

In August, 1697, he was requMtad bj the guage of Gray, nor his rich and select combtna* 

' j i i w aid softhe musical festiral, to write a se- tions of metaphorical diction. 

coododo, to bo sung at the celebration of St. Jeremy Collier, a nonjuring clergyman, made 

Cocilia*8 day.*^ This was published under at this time an attack u|>oii the sUge, and sio- 

tho title of Alexander's Peast,or the Power of gled out the moet illu:iirii>us named of Congreve, 

Music, in December, 1697. A story has kmg Vaabiirgh, and Dryden, fjr the suhjeU of hb 

boon current, which Joseph Warton first pub- animadversions. The two former defended them- 

Ushod, on the authority of Mr. Beringer, that mIvos, but O. yden*s dramatic zeal had cooled, 

thb splendid ode was written and completed by his interest oo the stage had passed away, and 

. J>yden in the course of a single night, but it he was not prepared, in the cool reflection uf ago, 

•anio through too long and circuitous a channel to defend those immoralities which in the care- 

■ot to have gained in its progress ; for it ap- lestness and intemperance of youth he had 1»- 

fmn that Mr. Beringer told it to Or. Warton, visbed oo a thoughtless and dissipated audience, 

while bo had learned it firom Gilbert West, who Malone says, that Dryden devoted nine entire 

was indebted for his account to Pope, to whom ^jr> to the revision of hut Virgil, and that a 

it was communicated by Bolingkroke : a &r translation of Homer was among his literary 

bstter authority, that of Dryden*s son, asserts projects. Dryden thought that Homer's fiery 

that it took his &ther a fortnight to compose it. way of writing was more accordant to his genius. 

Malone was seldom caught by the wonderful, It has been reported, but on no sufficient autho- 

or Borprieod into bAidt, and he has satisfactorily rity, that he would have rendered his translaiioa 

examined the eridence of this (act ; indeed in blank verse. I should consider that Dryden 

Dryiien, in a letter to his aons, mentioos his know his mastery over rhyme too well to desert 

being occupied on this ode in a way that proves it for a species of verse unpractised by him ex* 

itwaa by no means an extemporaneous oflTort. cept in the drama, and unknown in its beauty 

*I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's feast, and excellence to any poet of his age. At the 

who, you know, is the patroness of music ; this aame time, I think, that if we are ever tn po»-> 

li troubleoonie, and no way beneficial.' Warton mss a translation that is to give us the spirit and 

Jbai obsenrod, that it is diflicult to express oar manner of the original, that is to catch the key* 

adnwratioa of the Tariety, the richnosa, the note of the Chian harp, that is to please the po» 

adody of its numbers, the force, beauty, and ot and satisfy the scholar, it must be one that is 

distbirtness of its images, the succession of to fi^o from the enfeebling bondage of rhyme.* 

■uy different paasions and feelings, and the The rhyming couplet, in my estimation, is sufli- 

■Hrfriees perspicuity of its diction : ao partide cient alone to impair the venerable and simple 

efit can be wished away, but the epigramnui- <Ugnity of the original, to modemixe and alter 

tk tarn ofdie last four lines.f its character. Whatever may be the excetlen- 

TUs ode certainly possesses the great consti- cies of Pope's translation, the very essence of 

of die lyric st^, its bold abrupt trann- Homer's ftoetry has undergone a great change 

Us briQiant contrasts ; its TiTidneso and ™ Passing through his hands : for he has altered 

' ; its changes from •mltaVt'^ and triun^ih ^* '^j'® of his author, raised artifidally the level 

of his diction, lost the flexibility, the variety, 

* Johnson sars, * that in this ode some of the lines the occasional familiarity of iu manner throufb* 

an WRboot correspondent rhymes, a rtefect which nit • Km Mt« nut in a ki.k** ■«•:/» «f •«n*M^»n 

fteneverdeteetedbotslteranseqaaintsnceofraany ^^' hesetsoutmahigher region of expression, 

{ears, and which the emhoslssm of the metre alffht Ms with a less flexible pmion, and with a more 

fcinde r Mm from perceivlnf.'-There U only one eoapulsory and laborious flight. BenUey's <a- 

larae wttbont a rhyme in the poem. „ous sarc^ on Spondamis had neariy as much 

-_and sifh'd and loefcU trulhaswit. Tom must confess, that nothing 

DiFAen said to a young tsmpUr, (the fkther of --— -» 

Mid Chief Justice Morlaj%) who comrllmented him • Rleharison says, thni Dryden loM SI r W. L. fiSlr 

jnhls orte,-'yoa are right, yoong femieman. a Wllfmd l^wson ?) 'that he would not have d^e 

■oUer ode nerer wot produced, nor ever wU.* " " 



Err: ^Z^7^ ••" proaooed. nor ever wiU.* his Virgil In rhyme, If he was to bei;in It aaaln • 

Mom's Dryden. Scott's Dryden, p. lis. As I And myself npposed In 

•Dwden received frmnthe society 4ai. for this ode. my preference of blank verse m aVranslKon of 

2XSS* £rt5S!SS 5: *V* ^"A 2f~L.%?^'« H®"^* *«/»* »«*' authortiy Of Mr. Payne ItoSiS; 

SS^.^S ? S'^.^ "'•'• ^^^^^^ ^ Osyien, 1 roust refer to his Essay on TMie, p. 121. INUfoir 

aM, in iTii, by BandsL boom observations on the sut^saT^ 



im 
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cv mora itrmifljr difplar the genius of Pope, 
fban under such freat diwdvaotages, that he 
Im done so well. Pusteminir a very slight and 
toporficial knowledge of Greek, and never hav« 
iof studied the peculiar langtia?e of hii aMihor, 
fce undertook a trsnylation of the most ancient 
and most difficult poet ; educated in a very reu- 
sed and polished ave of literature, more disiin- 
Suished for wit than force of eeniusf and most 
issifnilar in ft^eling and character to the genius 
of Homer, he ha^ given a translation which has 
pleased many and pleased long. 

In 1698 he began to remodel some of the CaF> 
Ur« of Chaucer, and translate Kmie of Bocca- 
cio's tales ; the selection which he made from 
the Decameron (for he wa" on dangerous ground ) 
did hnnour to the soundness and manliness of 
his taste. Having proceeded in his undertak- 
ing, he agreed, in 1699, to fimiah his booksel- 
ler with ten thousand verses for the sum oTdOQI. 
flf which S5(K. was to be paid down. A n Epis- 
tle to his cousin, John Dryden. of Chesterton,** 
was inserted in the volume, for which, it is be- 
lieved, a handsome pecuniary present was re- 
tnmed. The volume had a double dedication ; 
Ml» in prose to the Duke of Orm'Mnd, and ano- 
.ther in verse to Mary, the second Dutchess ; she 
is reported to have rewarded the writer as bo- 
came a person of rank and opulence. Itbsin- 
. folar that a siHsnnd edition of this work was not 
called lor till thirteen years after the death of the 
Author, thou^ now the most popular of all his 
weeks ; Ibr the thoughts are natural and beauti- 
ful ; the imagery richly carved with something 
;of Arabesque magnificence ; the narrative in- 
tnrasting and picturesque, and Uie stream of 
«ttr8e is poured along waibling in fine musical 
intonation, and with long melodious flow. The 
fidriesof Pope, compared to these, have a paler 
i«Bd &intor colour, possessing neither Dryden's 
vigrwr of anBasrination, nor his rich nwi brillviBt 
.pinmafo of poetical ezpressioQ.t 

Abmit Uhs time Vanborrh revived Fletcher's 
GomiHly. cBlitlod < The POgrim.' for the actors 
atOrary Lane, and stipulated that Dryden 
latisuM have the benefit of the third night'a ptr^ 

* Matone Is Ine1tite<1 to bstleve that Pr yJen r e- 
.cetved fVon tils enusln. not ft9f. hundred posMIs, 
Imtsne; and a earn of tbe Mune amennt rnmibe 
B wt f h e s s el OrnMrod. L</!r. p. tST. 

* Tlie fkuHs In these fKbtes are fMlntsd out bv an 
•cote and iRtentons erltlc.-^no false wtt IVnmihe 
•chool of Cowlej turns s Imron bold Into an epf- 
frsmmittst : neWstssNinda «MI«erB a leenire on 
fepeMkanlsm, on iMinc oinirtai with her Iwer s no 
-Mind of a Imlfht ^ Arthnr is de*r«led,.aii1n die 
WNiBefVitfc*stiile, Into a vsMcle of m eie m wUm; 
lyaet len vMniiNMe u>the times in wftieii It. Is 
flassdi niu ttat eC Palsmet^iuMi Avdia.* 
mrn aiuy. cfm—a Wmiii . tt. m. 



formanne, in refum for this prdlogne and epi- 
logue,^ andanemlar maA inircrinaod at iih» 
end of the- piece. Tbnse smnll poemn mcM 
written bat three wndm bwlbro -our m ulMrii 
drath ; and the play wMeh they aceomivmiti 
was the first in whieh that beauf ifid and memm* 
plished actroai, Mrs. Oldfield, displayed thnec* 
tent of her dramatic powers. It is sinfpiarjhil 
Dryden's nrase accompanied her rariioot -mm* 
trance into -fame ; and (hat the pencil of Rip* 
drew the last feafores of her fading portraitt>« 
•he departed from life. 

The days of our poet's eristencc were 
fiist drawing tn a dose. He had been fori 
years harmved by attacks of gravel and gnat* 
In December, 1699, the erystprlas appsarsd-ia 
his h^s. In the April fbllowing, in csnna> 
quence of n^kseting an inflammation of Mi 
feet, a mortifKaiion ensued, of which he dNni 
after a short illness, at three o'ctoek, on Wed* 
nesday, the 1st of May, 1700, at his house te 
Gerard Street.f He behaved daring hit Um 

* Diyden possessed an nndlsputed snj 
over an his cnnieroporarles as a writer of 
locaesand ei»iloKtis8; his asslslanes was 
laaly sought by the authors of nsw plajs. and |^ 
ths players on remarkable ocrasions. There v 
In most of them murh variety of fancy, nieasanify 
of satire, keenness of observation, suniif haisMnr 
and slemnce of verse. The tone of superiority m 
which they are written has lieen remarked ; and ns 
rather hiys down laws to his andtrnce, than sup- 
plleates their favoar, and throws the deficts sf 
his play, not on the want of senius In the writer, 
but on the hnperfeet tantc of the andlen^e ; In d eed, 
Ortnvllle, LonI Lansdowne. In his Rssay on Oa- 
aatural Fllchia In Poetry, apoloslses for Drydspi 
havlni; suffbred his Judsment to be swayed hy a 
wild anrllenre. In his Oxford Pmloffaes a kscsm- 
iBK defersare and respect Is shownio tbetaMc«^g 
leamlnit of the rniverslty. It roust, however..^ 
deplored, that In thOKe produetlnns his llveHr 
too often descends Into coane andtlosmloaai 
•Ion I thenith it stops far short of the l 
oenrythatlstobefoundlnShadwelL Theorlgmil 
edMons, printed un slnftle leaves, and s#M at ttc 
door of the theatre, are very rare ; ihear arecsaiair 
and more Ikentkias than those which Dnriea 
Anally adopted. Be appears to have set bat Vttli 
vatoeontliemt fbr he ellen traasiBncd the same 
■p t w tof OS from one play m another, or toskaaepi* 
Joguc out of a (oimer poem. The satire agalasi 
the Dutch famishes the irreater part of tba pia- 
loctte and epiloroe to Ambojiui. The epiloime to 
•nthrtdates. King sf Pentvs, isti, the first play 
amsdatUieTheatwRoyaLls pvintsdibr tMflnl 
timB by flroit smsaf Dnriilsn*B Poesfts, vol. a. vL 
<WlMa a onthsrae ciTewd Prydsa Ibr a piotofnalB 
(his irst play. ' The Loyal Brother,* the somoTfl^ 
foineas. he refosed K, saying, * Not that I do soavt 
of disrespect to you,yonnc roan hut the irfayers 
have hed my jrendstoo cheap. In nirore I most have 
ten.* MalonethlaksthsftthesomorthrasinPlBnss 
and 6ve should bs snbsrituied for 6«» and tea. 

r Mr. Hohbes,an emtaM-itf sanreon,propsss d Is 
ompotsis the limb, but Dryden re fts w d . sayiag« la 
wss an old man, and had not Isag to llvs by ftm 

did not eaea to fait 
m mi— us SA oaoamlbrtabto Mip 
Vai«*aUadoBiipr.PMt; " 
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po««iitfl with •ompoMire and resignation to to WMimuuUBr Abbej lor interment. A 

tfit Dtvine wilL He txptmued, at hliadvano- aeriptioo was raised lo defraj tlie expense.* 

nl pefi«»J oriifd, no anxious wish to have exist* The body having laid in state for ten dsys, en 

enoe prolonged ; he took a tender and affeo- the IStb of Maj the funeral obsequies were 

tfeiaie ftfewtfll uf his afflicted frirnds ; and be performed. A Latin oration was recited bf 

Cad in the profession of the Roman Catholic Garthf in the theatre of the coDege, thtn tkt tail 

tuth. 9dtrftka third b^ of HonMVfMMung, The 

About thirtj jears after Dr/den's deatht in proeession, consisting of nearly fifty ooafcfasii 

fMM ar.:>motrs of Congreve, published by a and attended with music, mored on to the bI^> 

person under the fictitiou* name of Wilson (and bey. The body of Oryden was deposited in 

«Im m ghi have been Oldmixon,) a most erro- the grave of Chaucer ;| one of tho prebendaries 

■en m aocount of our pe«'t*s funeral was givsn, reading tlie service, and the choir of the catbe- 

•nd generally reeetved as true. The original dral attending' 

Cibrieator of the ialsehood was Mn. Thomas, Soon after the dealb of Dryden, H. Playfoid, 

well known imder the name of Corinna, which (the weU known publisher of music) printed a 

Dryden bad bestowed on her. She gave this noUection of Latin and E^nglbh verses, uadsr 

•bwy to the world, with a perfect consciousness the title of * Luctus Britannicus,' or the tears 

Ibat the whole oarritive was false. She was in «f the British Muses for the death ot Mr. 

■iks Fleet prison at the time, and it is supposed, Dryden. Another collection, in a small vokime, 

■q»plied Gurll with this singular imposition for called, * The Nine Muses, or Poems, written 

••ms sli^t remuneration. This is the same by nine several Ladies,' hmented Dryden*8 

■s ris n who surreptitiously procured Pope's memory. It was generally eiq>ected that Mr. 

lettert to Cromwell, and sold them to CurO, Montagu would have erected a monument in 

without consent of either of the parties. The the abbey ; but, seventeen years after the poet's 

whole narrative must have been founded on the death, Qvth complained that he who had the 

riight fiiundation of a letter from Farquhar,and power of conferring immortality by his pen, 

■ dsecription of the funeral by T. Brown. As, should himself want a monument to his fiune. 
how e ver, the real circumstances aitendinc the In 1717, Gongreve complimented Pelhimi, 

horial of our poet are not without some smgn- Dnke of Newcastle, on his munificenne in 

Ittrity, 1 shall give them as they are faithfully having giotn onUn for erecting a splendid 

IMordetl by Malone. monument to one who was an honour to his 

Dryden expired on Wednosday moming at comitry. His grace received the praise, and 

ftrae o'clock, the first of May. As he died of foserved the money. At length, Sheffiekl, Duke 

agangreiMf ir «*as necessary that he should be of Buckinghamshire, roused, it is said, by ssme 

.^orM without delay. Accordingly, two days lines ofB»pe's intended to be inscribed en 

•Aer, his corpse, at the expense of Mr. Mon- Rowe's tomb,§ gave Kant an order to form a 

lagH* (af erwards Lord Halifax,) was carried plain unexpensive dengn, and the bust of the 

from his boQse in a private manner, to be in- poet was sculptured by Scheemaker.^ The 
l«r«l probahly in the churehya^ of the neigh- .^^ nndertaker's (Mr. Romen) un fbrfhefU- 

ihonring parish. The Earl of Dorset, Lord naral aaeunied to 46<. 17«. See Soott's S(lit..val. 

Mries, and others, sither hearing of the cir- 3^^^- P* ^^' 

I, or perhaps meeting the fimeral pro- ♦ to a .sUrical ooem called the Apgaritkm, ^^^ 

:I ^!ZIj^:_7ir!r!?«. i-u-ll-j Garth's fttneral aoqnence Is tfescrltwd. 



9fi k paamd, thinking that so celebrated ^^^ Dryden with his brethren of the \nn 

Apo^ahould be btvied with some greater nmrks m, ^^^ j^ q,^ k bl»ph«Bilng Garth eowlvyi^ 

pf respect and admiration, prevailed on the And tbsaks him for his pagan lUneralpralM, 

fti«ods of the deceased to coneent that the body in Garth's Bsmj on OvU's ilstimnrphosss ta>a 

rfMm'd be carried for embalmment to the house MlQffy on Dryden. p. ssi. When BoUsau hasrt.#f 

■tf. p n ,u. .uu^^.k^. at thm mria the honoura paid to Dryden's rsmalni, he pretsnd- 

Mr. RiMsnl , the undertaker : at the same ^ i-oeimnoe ev«n of hU name. 



Ihey applied, tbrongh Dr. Garth, la the sin abber^i <8hlel*s) Life efVrFden (Uvas, JU 

CMsnrs of the eoUege of physicians, to permit PJ^ ^i'S!Jt*ASXi^nr!Zi^ii^I^iS& 

I* ft« k- ' - --?. J a ,ai i, _«_ ^w«-«— ^ wrses, signed Jolka Pliiiupt, iTos, mL 14, wlifenae 

It In he depasHod there, tm it was oonvoyad mots were thrown Into the «mve of DrTden.attl 



depasHod there, tm it was oonvoyad Morswere thrown Into the ftmve of Dr7den,attl 

. --.. „ __ . .„ « which he printed for the first time. 

Papa*s bitter Hnss en aioolafn are known to § Thy reUcs, Rows, to this fair urn we tznst, 

'_ , , . . . _ ._^. And sacred place by Dr7den*suseAildast. 

ttrvrtsn alsws wkat wendsr, came net nigh, Beneath a ruAi and nemslmssmns As Msiv 

P^Nen alone mwa^ "*fc5?***« .•']?»_ To whteh thy tomb ibaU guide Inonldngflftt, 

^et etill the cmat amw kindness in rsssrea, i^c. a«^"^ 



Bahslp*d in burr whom he helpTd 10 starve. Iltappeanfhmian sntiylnthe ohagCetbocMi 

-ptmeawmilanieastfimeertact. Gee Mi* atwMminster.thataftiMf ft^te^rior tmchMit- f 
#MOifGai^U.M. sh^ kept lu place on onr aulhm tombblirSi 



sM 



LITE OP DRTDEN. 



iwhola cost not modi more than one hundred 
poonds. and was erected twenty yean after the 
poet'n decease. 

Dryden had three eons by Lady Elizabeth*— 
CliaHes, John, and Erasmus Henry, who are 
described by a lady to whom they were per- 
■nnally known, as fine, ingenious, and accom- 
plished gentlemen.* Charles was bred at West- 
minster school, chosen king's scholar in 1680, 
and elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which he was admitted a member in 168S. He 
poUbhed some Latin verses on different sub- 
jects : one called the Horti Arlingtoniani, may 
be found in the third volume of the Miscellanies. 
He translated the seventh satire of Juvenal, 
which appeared in his lather's version in 169t. 
Afterwurds he went to Italy as nuncio to Pbpe 
Innocent XII. and was appointed chamberlain 
to his household. He appears to have been a 
person of accomplishments, a musician, a poet, 
and tolerable scholar. He was a great &vour- 
ke with his father, who, indeed, to all his 
children was a tender and affectionate parent. 
He retumird to England in 1698, and after his 
lather's death administered to his effects. He 
was drowned, while attempting to swim acrots 
the Thames, near Datchet, and buried at 
Windsor, August, 1704. Concerning this son, 
diere are some curious astrological {wedictions 
by Dryden, published by Mrs. Thomas in Con- 
grove's lile, the incongruities of which Malone, 
«8 usual, has detected. 

John, the second son, was bom in 1667—8, 
was admitted a king's scholar at Westminster, 
where he continueid till 1685, when he was 
elected to Oxford. He was not matriculated a 
member of the university, having adopted. It u 
wppoeed, the religious opinions of his &ther, 
but placed under the private tuition of the fk- 
■KMs Obadiah Walker, master of onivenity, 
who was a papist ; probably he went to Rome 
with his elder brother in 169t, when twenty* 
four years oUU He became an officer in the 
pope*s household, officiating as his brother's 
deputy. Previous to his leaving England he 
translated the fourteenth satire of Juvenal, and 
while at Rome wrote a comedy, entitled, * The 
Husband his own Cuckold,' which was acted in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields 1696, to which his &ther 
contributed a prologue, and Congreve an epi- 
logon. He made a tour through Sicily lod 

years, prevloos to Sctteemaker being employed, 
who probablj receiveil for his biutt twenty-flve 
guineas. * At a chaiiter heM the 90th Nov I7tl, or- 
dered, that her fraoe the Dutchess of Buckingham- 
shirs have leave to change the present bust of Mr. 
Brydeu ror a lietter.' In Haeket*8 B|iltaphs Is an 
^rfgrsm on putting np this monunenL 8et roL L 
>.Ttt. 



Malta, which was published : and after Idk 
return to Rome in January, 1701, he died of ft 
fever. 

Erasmus Henry, the third son, was bon 
May, 1669, admitted a scholar of the chartar 
house, on the nomination of Charles II. ia 
1682. He was elected to the university, biit 
on account of his religious opinions did not be- 
come a member of either. He aim went to 
Rome, was a captain in the Pope's guardO| 
and probably remained there till after the dealk 
of his elder brother. By the death of Sir Join 
Dryden, in 1720, the title of barnoet, but with> 
out the estate, devolved on him. 

He resided with his kinsman, Edward, fa 
Canons-Ashby , for the greater part of the time ; 
it is supposed, in a state of mental imbecility; 
a disease peihaps derived from his mother* 
He enjoyed the title only six weeks, and died 
in the forty-second year of his age, at tlin fiunify 
mansion, and was buried at Canons-Ashbjy 
4th December, 1710 ; by his death the title wai 
transferred to his uncle Erasmus. 

Of the Lady EliKabeth, for so she was alwaji 
called, little that is pleasant or satisfactory re- 
mains to be told. In the latter part of Dryden^i 
life, during his various excursicms in the oooB- 
try, she never accompanied him : nor was slit 
ever visited by his relations, except in a foranl 
and ceremonious manner. No authentic ao* 
count has been transmitted of her person,* nor 
has any portrait of her been discovered. I wm 
afraid that her personal attractions were not 
superior to her mental endowments ; that bar 
ten^r was wayward, and that the purity of 
her character was sullied by tome early imh 
cretioos. 

Soon after Dryden's death she became i^ 
sane, and was confined under the care oTa femalt 
attendant, to whom her dower from his patemy 
estates of Blakesley was regularly paid for bar 
use. In this condition, she continued for seveni 
jrears, and died in June or July, 1714, probaUr 
in the seventy-ninth year of her age. Thaapk 
we have no original whole length portrait of 
Diyden,! yet A£done considers that there an 

* A letter tram Lady EUxsbeth to her son at 
Rome U preserved, as remarkable for the elegaaoa 
of the style, as the correctness of the orthography. 
She says,^' your father Is much at woon as to his 
health, and his deftoese Is not wosce bat much ai 
be was when he was heare ; give me a true ac- 
count -how mydeare sonn Charlies Is head dus.^— 
Can this tw the lady who had fonnerly hekl esB- 
tlve In her chains the gallant Earl of Chesterfleldt 

t In the preface to * the Reasons for Mr. Bayea 
changteg his Religion,* considered in a dlalogna 
between Crites, Eugenlus, and Mr. Bayes, im^ 
4to., Is a passage designed to be a portrait of Oa^ 
den. I can make a pretty shift to nml wlthoat 
spectacles, wear my own hair, which is somewhat 



LIFE OF DBTDBN. 



ftw Baflish poets of whoM eitonttl tpiietraiioe 
asM poiticulAn are reeonM. Ho was cer- 
iWBijr a siiort, fat, florid man, * eoqiore qoadra- 
la^* as Lord Hailos observed : a doscriptson 
«hidi Ma. Sylvius a|>plMd to JaoMs I. of Scot- 
had. He woro his hair in large (juantities, 
md h iadiDod to gray oren before hb misfor- 
4BMS, a circumstance which Lord Hailes said 
ha Isamed from a portrait of Dryden, painted 
lyKasOer. In Riley's portrait, 168S, he wests 
a W9rj large wig, so also in that done by Clos* 
IsnsaB, at a later period. By Tom Brown be 
iicalUd * Liide Bayea,' and by Lord Rochester 
ho was nicknamed * Poet Squab.* Of his ap- 
asaranre I have nothing more to remark, than 
m an epigram of Eisum's,^ he is described as 
having ' a sleepy eye,* and not a countenance 
if sweet fiirour ; and that a large mote on his 
ng^ cheek is conspicuous in all his poriraits.f 
Ifalooe thinks that his pecuniary difficulties 
and distress have been overrated ; he considers 
dat his income was more than 6001. a year,} 
far a considerable period, a sum he ssjts equal 
lo 18001. at this day ; but that in August, 1689, 
his distress truly bepui :§ for being deprived of 



Ito red, have a larse mole on mj left cbeek, 
■■ mlgtitlly troubled with corns, and what u pe* 
•■liar to my eonitUatlon, after half a doMD bottles 

&clarBt, which I generally carry home every night 
■B the tavern, I never nil of a stool or two next 
■srnina ; besides I used to smoke a pipe everyday 
Iftar dinner, and afterwards steal a nap for an 
or two. In the old wicker chair near the oven ; 
gentle purgatives, spring and fall, and It has 
I my custom any time these sixteen jrears, as 
•B the parish can testify, to rtde In Gambadoes. 
iNir. to srln the heart of him for ever, I Invite him 
kam bsfbre the courteous reader, (provided he wUl 
hand promise not to debauch my wife,) 
he shall have sugar to his roast beef, and 
10 his butter; and lastly, to make him 
_....^ tar the ledlousness of his Journey, a parcel 
tfrsltos toearryhome with him, which I believe 
ssn scarce bs matrAed in the whole Christian 
wsrid, ttc 
• Bplgrsms nn the paintlna of the most eminent 
by L E. (John Glsum) tvo. ITM. Ep. 



bolh his plicas. Us amlaln 

duced to IfOL a year, with inch coatingaal 

aoeeasioos as might arise from his literary ex* 

artioos, or the aSectiooaie contribution of his 

friends. 

The accouni which 1 have now given of 
Dryden would be left imperfect, were 1 not la 
eonchide with inserting the delightful charao> 
tor of him that has been so minutely sketched 
by the affectionate and gralefid haiul of Goa* 

Sere, who, during the last ten years of hia 
e, hiad lived in ckwe habits of tntimacy with 
him.* 

* — Mr. Dryden had personal qualities la 
challeoge both love and esteem for all who wera 
truly acquainted with him. He was of a natura 
exceedingly himiane and compassiuaale, easily 
forgiving injuries, and capable of a prompt and 
sincere reconciliation with those who had nfland* 
ed him. Such a temperament is the only solid 
foundation of all moral virtues and sociable en* 
dowments. His frioudsliip, wh«n he prufossad 
it, went much beyond his profusions, though 
hia hereditary income was little naire than a 
bare competency. As his reading had been 
extensive, so was he very happy in a 




A sleepy eye he shows, and no sweet feature, 
Tat was Indeed a favourite with nature, ^. 

t On Dryden** portniu, see Malone's Life, p. 

Perhaps the mole on his cheek was the 

of his not takms orders i for Wood says, 

Laud would not ordain Shirley the poet, on 

It of a mols on Als le/ir cAeele.— Mole ruU 

t Abom Che year itTO, when Dryden possessed 
iSIb hlA places, and his share of the theatre, ScoU 
asaalders his income to have been fool, or to 
UML annually, but his peitilon was not regularly 
MSd, the burning of the theatre injured his income 
Mm thai quarter.and Lad^ BItateth wu not oery 
fMiiiwlnif. LllS. p. I IT. 

Ji la one of his dedications of Vlr|^l, to Lord 
CWbfd. Dryden says, ' WhAt I now offbr to your 
IsaMilp is the wretched remaimlerof a sickly aice, 
van out with stody. and oppnued kg fartutM, 



without other support than the constancy and on* 
tiaaoe of a ChrlsUan.* In the letters of Pliilip^ 
second Earl of CheMterflehl, is one from Drydei^ 
oflbrtng the dedication of the Georgics to his pa> 
tnmafe, and sajrlnir. ' From the first hour ataica I 
have had the happiness of being known to your 
lordship, I have always preferred you In my Mor 



to ofHf alker noUeman^ and thai In 
•poeiOt and you may please to believe me as an 
honest man, that I have not the least consideration 
of profit in this address* A second letter foltowsu 
in which he thanks the earl, for the noUe p t oo t m 
which he received, he says, by the largtnoM qf 
your present, I must conclude, that you conslderM 
who gave, not who was to receive* See Loid Chss 
tertleld's Letters, p. t7«. ssi. 

* See Cnngmve's Dedication of Dryden*8 Dr ama ' 
tie Works to the Duke of Newrcastle. Congieva 
says—* In some ytry elegant, though very partial 
verses, which Dryden did me the honour to wrtta 
to me, he recommended It to me— to be kind to hit 
leobalns. I was then, aiul have been ever slnesu 
most sensibly toucheil with that exiiresslon ; and 
the more so, because I couki not find In mysolf tha 
means of satlnfytng the passion which I felt In ma 
to do something answerable to an iix)unrtlon laid 
upon me in so pathetic and so amiable a maoaar.* 
llie lines 



Already I am worn with cares and age. 
And Just ahuidoninc th' unirratefUl Ma| 
Unpnifiubly kept at heaven's expense, 
I live a rent-charfse on his proviilenre. 
But you, whom every muse and fnioe 
Whom I foresee to lietter fortune bum. 
Be kind to my remains ; and ! defend. 
Afainnt your iudsment, your departed nrland. 
Let not th* InsultliiK foe my fkme pursue. 
But shade those laurels whlrh descend to youi 
And take for tribute what theite lines express 
You OMxtt oiorB, nor could my love do less. 

Gp. to Mr. 



UFB OF DRTDSN. 



r«f •fwjrMarthtfliB rend. HewM 
p oiwgie d ofknowledfe tluui com- 
of H, bot then hb comiiiimlcmtioii of 
il<^MB bjf BO nMWM pedanUe, or impoaad upoa 
the coovcrsatioo : but jiut such, tnd went to 
fiir, ms bj the mitiinil tarn of the diioouree ia 
«»hfch he was engaged, it was necctsarily pr<^ 
noted or rvqiilrdl. He was eitremdy readj 
aad gentle in his corroctloii of the errors of any 
writer, who thoaght 6t to oonsuh him,* and felt 
aa ready and patient to admit of the reprehen* 
dnm of others in respect of his own orerBight 
or mistakes. He was of very eaajr, I maj say, 
of very pleasing aeeess, but somewhat slow, 
■■d aa it were diflident in his advances to 
•tfum. He had something in his nature that 
aMiorred intnistoa into any society whaterer : 
iadted) it is to be regretted that he was rather 
Uaaaable in the other extreme ; for by that 
liaaj he was penMMialty loss known, and coo- 
fsijuently his character will become liaUe to 
■nspprvhensioB and misrepresentation. To 
lHut best of my knowledge and obsenration, he 
tPaSy of all men that ever I knew, one of the 
WMC modest and the roost easily to be discouo- 
tiaaneed in his approaches either to his supe- 
riors or his equals. 

* As to Mr. Dryden's writings, I shall not take 
upon me to speak of them ; lor to say little of 
tbem, would not be to do them right, iiiMl to say 
alltlwt I ought to say, wouM be to be very vo- 
lunimms. Bat I may renture to say in general 
terme, that no man hath wntten in our language 
sO much and so various matter, and in so ra* 
rioos ntmiers, so weU. Another thing, I may 
sty, was very peculiar to him, which is, that 
hia parts did not decline with his years, but that 
he was an improving writer to hb last, even to 
near seventy years of age ; improving even m 
fipe and imagination as well as in judgment; 
witness his Ode on St. Cecilia'e Day, and his 
Fables, his last performaneee. He was equally 
eseellent in verse and proee.t His prose had 

* When Addison was a student at Oxlbrd, he 
sent up his ptay to his friend Dryden. as a proper 
person to reconunend It to the theatre, who re* 
turned it with very irroat c om m endations; but with 
his oplnton, that on the stage It oouM not meet 
with its deserved success ! but though the perlbnn* 
ance was denied the theatre. It brought its en- 
thor on the public stace of life.— Young en Orig. 
composition, p. 190. 

t The English tongue, as It stands at present. Is 
greatly Ms (Dryden's) debtor. He first cave It 
regular harmony, and discovered lu latent powers. 
It was his pen that fbrmed the Congreves. the Pri- 
ors, and the Addlsons, who succeeded blm t and 
had it not been for Drydcn we never shoukl have 
known a Pope, at least in the meridian lusirs he 
now displays. But Dryden's exceUeneisa as a 
writer were not confined to poetry alone. There 
la In bis prose writings an ease and elegance that 



•n the dei i e s i iaMginable, tageg h tr wMi il 
the noblinsas of eapissAwi, all the grncoe tmi 
omamenia proper and peoiliar to it, witlkoat 
dcvialmg into the kngooge or diction of poMrr. 
I make Uiia obanrvaiiuo only to disthiguiBh Mi 
style from that of many poetical writero, wlio 
■Maniag to write hannaoiomly in pros^ d» il 
truth often vrrite mere l»lank verse. 

'His versifiration and his numbers ho 
learn of nobody ; for he first poeseosed 



talents ia perfection in our tongue, and lllft7 
who have best succerded in then, ninee Vm 
time, hsvc been indebted to hia eiample ; and 
the more they have been able to imitate lifa% 
the better they have sucoeedrd. 

' As hb style in prose is always specifieally 
different from his style in poetiy; so on tht 
other hand, in his poems, his diction is, whrttft 
ever his subject requires it, so sublime and m 
truly poetical, that its emenee, like that of purt 
gold, cannot be destroyed. Take his verseg 
and divest them of their rhymes, disjoint tfiem 
in their numbers, transpose their expressionif 
make what arrangement and disposition yos 
please of his words, yet shall there eternally bo 
poetry, and something which wiR be fbuntl !■» 
capable of being resolved iitto aheoluir praoa^ 
an incootcstible characteristic of a truly poet|» 
cal genius. 

<I will say but one word more in gmeralof 
his writings, which is, that what he lias dcaM 
in any one species, or dblinct kind, would hneo 
been sufficient to have acquired him a great 
name. If he had writtrn nothing but hia pro* 
faces, or nothing but his songs, or his prdnguva^ 
each of them wouM have entitled him to iha 
preferenoe and distinction of eicelling ia him 
kind.' 

To this mteresting eulogy of Congrrwi, 4l 
which the partiality of friendship mav haeo a 
little hei^tened the opinion he has delivered', f 
shall add the judgment of a writer himself 
sessing rtrf oonsiderable powers, and an 
ginal manner of thinking aiid expression. 

* Dryden,' saya Young, ' destitute of Shak* 
speare's genius, had almost as much learning af- 
Jonsen,^ and for the buskin quiie as little i 



have never yet been so well united In woriEa off 
taste or criticism.— Ooldsmlth's Bee. p. SM. Diy^ 
den's veretflcation (says Armftronff, Essays, p. mIo 
I take to be the most musical that has ycf appeanir 
in rhyme: roond, sweet, pomfiowt, »pirf(cd. aa§ 
various, it flows with such a hapfiy voUiMHur. 
soeh an animated and masterly nesUgenee, a» I 
am afr<Ud will not soon bo excelled. Pram tka 
fineness of his ear his prose, too. Is perhaH tha 
sweetest, the most mellow and MmonNv. that Ika- 
Emrltsh laniruaxe has yet produced. 

* This is eertainly an incorrect assertion ; Jea> 
son's learning was profound and exicu«ive t OlJ^ 



g' W i g if tH tii» pifllOB, Mia hy iroWH iDttiirity<iriiisiiflM,1i* wastoo Ibiilof sirtU 

Inij minmki a, vHHiaMM, umI «nr«ry otlrar fln| ■eutiiMiitt and poetical raot ; whito othem 

itmkilAt dMat, ttrofvv 19 miUtt anead* for h, lamenr the alhience of that simple pathoa, mad 

mH % Mini ecMU mtke amende fUr the want those touchttii of nature which speak direcilj t» 

#«iMeiaBe«, a soldier ibr the want u( rahmr, the heart ; or likA in vain for that high tone <^ 

srsvfesul oTmodeMy. The noMe nsture of (eelinj;, those eialttnl views, and tliat Tirtuoiai 

m§9df disdaimsaa equivalent ; like tirtne, it sensibUitj which hHve cant such a moral digoitj 

dBMBds tho heart, and Dnrden had none to oter the pages oT P>*pe ; yet, besides other 

giva. Let epic poets think; the tragedian's great poeiiml qiuiliiies, the highest praise of 

point is raliier to feel ; saeh distant things are style and language must be universally coo- 

a tragedian and a poet, that ihe Uuer indulged, ceded to him. No English poet, perhaps no 

itsiiuj'i the former. Look on Bamwrll and English writer, luis attained, as regards exprea> 

BiaeXy and see how as to these dtsiant charao- sion, such undisputed excellence; He may be 

lira Dryden etcelt and is ekeelleJ. Bnt the considered as che connecting link between the 

Aroagisst demonstraUoB of his no taste fas. the writers uf the Commonwealth, Clarendon and 

heshin are his tragediM fringed with rhjrme, Milton ; and those who iotniduced an racier 

irtlieh in epic poetry is s sore disease, in the and \tB* anifi*ial maimer — Addison and SviiA. 

Itttgic abioJiita death. To Orydra's enoneiiy I think that it may not unjusftly be affirmed) that 

ffope^s was a light odRcnee. As laeemen are he was the first* wlm presented an example of 

fttli to mourning, these tw<o authors, rich in i^ styla. pulished, degant, and copious. This 

ihyma* were no great friends lo those solema was effected, not by the importation uf foreign 

amaments, «4iioli the noUe nature of their words, or learned <»n«tructiiios, but by calling 

works required Dryden had a great out the native strength of ihe language, reco- 

hot a general capacity, and as for a general vering its lost iJionin, recalling its forgotten 

genius, there is no such thing in nature. A beauties, and |>ra«lncing the stnmgest effects by 

genius im^lien the rays of the mind concentered common and familiar expressions. His prose 

and determined to some particular point; when style has the same kind of excellence an hie 

they are scattered widely, they act f-ebly, and poetical; liarmonious without effort, familiar 

ilrike not with sufficient C> ce to fire or dissolve without meannetM*, flow ng on with richness of 

die heat. As what comes from the wrier's sound, variety of cadence, mr^jcKty and flexibi* 

heart reaches ours, so what comes from his lity of niovem«*nt, and with a copious and ex* 

head sets our brains at work, ami mir hearts at panded eloquence. 

ease. It makes a circle of ihoUi^hlful creatirms, Mille hat»ci omatus, mllle deccnter habet 

aot of distressed patients ; and a passive an- A wrilerf who has deeply stiidi*^ ihe prin- 

dience i^ what tragedy requirei. Applause is eiplei and structure of our language confesfca 

not to be given but etioried, and the silent that Dryden** pr,ie*iral knowledge uf the Eng- 

kpee of a single tear does the writer more ho- U^h language wai btycrnd all others exquisite 

■our than the rattling thunder of a thousand and womlerful. With the polished and perhaps 

hands. Applauding hand-« and dry ey«s, (which fitstidious ta<<te nhich the late Mr. Fox pos* 

daring Dryden's theatrical reign often met,) tested, %»ilh his dislike of cv.ry thing fiedanlic, 

are a satire on the writer's talent aini the spec- or inflated, with hi« love of >implici<y of expres- 

talor*a taste. But Dryden had his glory, tlwigh gion and purify of style, with the nicety of his 

not of the stage. What an ini miabie orioinal choice in the seler.ion of words, and forms of 

H hn ode ? a small one iudee I, but of the first ipe.^h ; we ran hardly wonder at the deri>ion 

Imire, and without a flaw, an I amid the brightest which hr adopted of admitting no word into his 

boasts ol antiquity it may find a fiil.' hisiorv, for which he had not the authority «/ 

It u only necMMary to a'ld, that whatever Drydrn^ He was anxious to lend hishij-h in- 

difrerence of opmion may eiist in the est ima- fluence in restoring that fiure and idiomatic stvie 

two formed of Dry.lenN genius : however w»me which he thwiijhf had been much corrupt, d'hy 

may consider that, even in the manliood and the example of some eminent writers, and per^ 

4enf was conflnod an.! verTrteflrl^ntln exactness: *"»" ""J^'^'^ estimated in the opinion of the 

IM Is sometimes guilty of errors in quantity, as in ' 'Clarendon himself is often liable to exception. 

Mil VI. both in sentiment ami style -, and our lansuage in« 

• Then Laol imia with Cvailne moves.' ^^} ^^'^ ""* a'/'^JL?''^. '»°"f»'S'' r"l' v* ..'**^I!*? 

^ . . . -••■o HiwTc.. century.' Fee 8lr W. Jones's Prof, to Nadir Shah. 

Dryilen posse«sed « ianreoTtent ofknowleitfns.snd tpce Home Tookc's Olversion^of Parley, voLU. 

■eiTkl Ihousrht much on subjei'it ronneeieil w th p.loe 4to 

ffJLi I? '*/***»* teaming assuredly cannot be I a^ Lunl Holland's iireface to Fox's History, pw 

•^*--il by him. ^iL 
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public : but with defemee to t judfmmt m 
carefully formed, and m ttroogly Mipported, I 
must consider hin dvciiiiun to have been too 
oarrovir and exdtnive, nor do I think it wise to 
t^mfine otir modeli of iniitaiion to the authoritj 
of any tingle writer. Style and language mutt 
be alAaye influenced by the subject. Perhaps 
instances might be fiMmd in Mr. Fox*s own 
bbtory which would make us hesitate in adopt- 
ing his opinion ; and ask whether Dryden'i 
fiimiliar and homely expressions appear in pro- 
|ier keeping with the subjects r>f the historic 
narraiive. The pro^e works of Dryden cod> 
fist (if critical disquisitions, prefatory addresses, 
letters and casual treat ines, which require 
the eharader of their style to differ from that of 
history ; but while 1 fully acknowledge their ex- 
4|uiKite beautirSf and varied excellencies, I still 
Ihmk it wiHild have been more judicious in Mr. 
Fox to have extended his ai»pn>baiiuo to many 
other celebrated writers as well as to Dryden.* 

* Htnre writing tlie shove, I was much pleased to 
OfeMTve my upmion supported by the very high 



I wouU rather nboeribo Ip the 
opinion oTGrray, who, when Dr. Beattie • 
ed himself with less adniratioo of Dryden iIma 
Gray thought his due, told him, that if tliera 
were any excellence in his own numbers be had 
learnt it wholly from that great poet, and preas- 
ed him with great eameatneas to study him, as 
his choice of words and phrases was singularly 
happy and harmonious. Remember Dryden^ 
he added, and be blind to all his faults.* 

authority of I>r. Parr, who says— The ceneral cha- 
racter of Mr. Pox's style Is purely Enstiffh ; and an 
to the rejection of a word for which he had not the 
autltorlty of Dryden. it is a fancy which seems to 
me not less unwise than the fssUdlousness of the 
Clcerrminn sect. Philop. Varvicenffls, p. 589. 

* 8ee Besttie's Essay on Poetry and Music, 4to. p. 
SM. Msiion, 1» his life of Whitehead, p. 17. says 
that Gray, who admired Dryden slmost beyrad 
bounds, used to say of a very juvenile fioem of his 
In TonMin's Mifcellany, written on the death of 
Lord Hastings, that it gave not so much as ths 
rllahteHt promise of his (\iture excellence, 
seemed to indicate a bad natural ear for 
tloo. Bee also Mason's works, vol. t p. 4n» 
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UPON THE DEATH OF LORD 
HASTINGS.* 

Must noble Hastings immaturely die, 
The honoui of his ancient family, 
Beauty and learning thus together meet, 
To bring a winding for a wedding sheet? 
Must virtue prove death's harbinger? must she 
With him expiring, feel mortality ? 
Is death, sin's wages, grace's now ? shall art 
Make us more learned, only to depart 1 
If merit be disease : if virtue death ; 
To be good, not to be ; who 'd then bequeath 
Himself to discipline? who'd not esteem 
Labour a crime 7 study self-murder deem ? 
Our noUe youth now have pretence to bo 
Dunces securely, ignorant healthfully, [praise, 
Rare linguist, whose worth speaks itself, whose 
Though not his own, all tongues besides do 

raise : 
Than whom great Alexander may seem less : 
Who conquered men, but not their languages. 
In his mouth nations spake ; his tongue might be 
Interpreter to Greece, France, Italy. 
His native soil was the four paru o* the earth ; 
All Europe was too narrow for his birth. 
A youn* apostle ; and, with reverence may 
I speak 'l, inspir'd with gift of tongues, as they. 
Nature gave him, a child, what men in vain 
Oft strive, by art though further'd, to obtain. 
His body was an orb, his sublime soul 
Did move on virtue's and on learning's pole : 
Whose regular motions better to our view, 
Than Archimedes' sphere, the heavens did 

shew. 
Graces and virtues, languages and arts, 
Beauty and learning, fiU'd tip all the parts. 
Heaven's sifts, which do like falling stars appear 
Scalicr'd in others, all, as in their sphere. 
Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul ;t and thence 
Shone through his body, with sweet influence ; 

• Son of Ferdlnanil, Earl of Huntingdon: he died 
before lus father in l«49. Iwin^ then In his twen- 
tiah yciT. .-in I on the d ly preceHns that which 
ha.i i»cca .ippotnieil for the celebration of his mar- 

naire. __ . 

T Were At' d, mnglnhate in his »mil\ This word Is 
UMtl in the •econd IkwIc of Lucrcllus, ver. 153, In 
Ihc fitme sense. 

•Soil coniplexa meant inter se conque i^lobata.* 

Jofvn Witrton, 

TOL. I. — 1 



Letting their glories so on each limb (mil, 
The whole frame render'd was celestial. 
Come learned Ptolemy, and trial make. 
If thou this hero's altitude canst take : 
But that transcends thy skill ; thrice happy all, 
Could wc but prove thus astronomical, [shone 
Liv'd Tycho now, struck with this ray which 
More bright i' the mom,than others beam at noon 
He M take his astrolabe, and seek out here 
What new star 't was did gild our hemisphere. 
Replenish'd then with such rare gifts as these, 
Wliere was room left for such a foul disease ? 
The nation's sin hath drawn that veil, which 

shrouds 
Our day-spring in so sad benighting clouds. 
Heaven would no longer trust its pledge ; but 
Recall'd it ; rapt its Ganymede from us. [thui 
Was there no milder way but the small-poz, 
The very filthiness of Pandora's box ? 
So many spots, like naeves on Venus* soil, 
One jewel set off with so many a foil ; 
Blisters with pride swell'd, which through 'l 

flesh did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck i' the lily skin about. 
Each little pimple had a tear in it, 
To wail the fault its rising did commit : 
Which, rebel-like, with its own lord at strife, 
Thus made an insurrection 'gainst his life. 
Or were these gems sent to adorn his skin, 
The cabinet of a richer soul within? 
No comet need foretel his change drew on. 
Whoso corpse might seem a constellation. 
O! had he died ofold, how great a strife [life! 
Had been, who from his death should (^raw their 
Who should, by one rich draught, become 
Seneca, Cato, Numa, Cajsar, were ? [whate*er 
Learn'd, virtuous, pious, greats and have by 
A universal metempsychosis- [thii 

Must all these aged sires \v one funeral 
Expire ? all die in one st' young, so small ? 
Who, had he liv'd his I5<e out, his great fame 
Had swoU'n'bovo anr Greek or Roman name. 
Btit hasty winter, with one blast, hath brought 
The hopes of Hutunm, sunmier, spring, to 

naught [com; 

Thus fade? J^e oak i' the sprig, i' the blade the 
Thus, witl^out young, this Phenix dies, new-born. 
Must •''len old three-legg'd graybeards witk 

their gout, 
Catarrhs, rheums, aches, live three ages outt 
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Time's oflUi, only fit for the hotpital ! 
Or to hang antiquaries' rooms withal ! [Ure 
Must drunkards, lechers, spent with sinning, 
With such helps as broths, possets, physic, give 
None live, but such as should die ? shall we 

meet 
With none but ghostly fathers in the street ? 
Grief makes me rail : sorrow will force its way ; 
And show'rs of tears tempestuous sighs best lay. 
The tongue may fail ; but overflowing eyes 
Will weep out lasting streams of elegies. 

But thou, O virgin widow, left alone, 
Now thy belov'd, heaveo-ravish'd spouse is 

gone. 
Whose skilful sire in vain strove to apply 
Med'cinos, when thy balm was no remedy, 
With greater than Platonic love, O wed 
His soul, though not his body, to thy bed : 
Let tliat make thee a mother ; bring thou forth 
The ideas or*«is virtue, knowledge, worth ; 
Transcribe th. original in new copies ; give 
Hastings o' the better part : so shall he live 
In 's nobler half; and the great grandsire bo 
Of an heroic divine progeny : 
An issue, which to eternity shall last, 
Yet but the irradiations which he cast. 
Erect no mausoleums : for his best 
Monument is his spouse's marblo breast.* 



As an admire, before t}ie down begin 
To peep, as yet, upon thy smoother chin ; 
And, making heaven thy aim, hast had the graca 
To look the sun of righteousness i' th' face. 
What may we hope, if thou goest on thus fast| 
Scriptures at first ; enthusiasms at last ! 
Thou hast commenc'd, betimes, a saint, go ODi 
Mingling diviner streams with Helicon. 
That they who view what Epigrams here be^ 
May learn to make like, in just praise of thee. 
Reader, I've done, nor longer will withhold 
Thy greedy eyes ; looking on this pure gold, 
Thou It know adult'rate copper, which, like thii^ 
Will only •errc to be a foil to his. 



TO HIS FRIEND JOHN HODDESDON. 

OH HIS DITI5E SPIGRAMS.f 

Trou hast inspir'd me with thy soul, and I 
Who ne'er before could ken of poetry. 
Am grown so good proficient, I ran lend 
A line in commendation of my friend. 
Tet'tis but of the second hand ; if aught 
There be in this, 'tis from thy fancy brought. 
Good thief^ who dar'st, Prometheos-like, aspire 
And fill rtiy poems with celestial fire : 
Enliven d by these sparks divine, their rayt 
Add a bright lustre to thy crown of bays. 
Young eaglet, who thy nest thus soon forsook, 
So lofly and dirinc a course hast took 

• The verses on L»tyI Hastlnp* In the 'Lachry- 
ran Musarum,' are stfwcrilied • Johannes Dryden. 
Sr.hola Wcstm. alunrnuc.'—u appears from a note 
of the editor's, that thpy irere sent at a lato period 
In the yenr (i«49,) after a rrcat part of the book 
was prlnte<l off. and when it was just ready for 
publication. Mnlone. 

♦ Mr. Hodde8<1on'8 poetical ctfisions wore pub- 
lished in 8V0. IS80, under the tliv of '8ion and 
PamaisuR, or Epltrrams on several texts of the 
Olrl nnd New Teslainent.' To this bo(fc is prefixed 
the author's engraved portrait, ' /Etat. 18.' by which 
it appears th.it he and Dryden were nearly of the 
Mine ago. M, 



HEROIC STANZAS ON THE DEATH 

or 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

WKITTEIf ArrXR HIS rUVKRAL. 
I. 

And now 'tis time ; for their officious haste, 
Who would before have borne him to the sky. 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were past, 
Did let too soon the sacred eagle fly. 

Though our best notes are treason to his fame^ 
Join'd with the loud applause of public voice 
Since heaven, what praise we offer to hisname^ 
Hath rendeHd too authentic by its choice. 

Though in his praise no arts can liberal be, 
Since they, whose muses have the highest flown. 
Add not to his immortal memory. 
But do an act of friendship to their own. 

Yet 't is our duty, and our interest too. 
Such monuments as we can build to raise ; 
Lest all the world prevent what we shcmld do, 
And claim a title in him by their praise. 

How shall I then begin, or where conclude, 
To draw a fame so truly circular ? 
For in a round what order can bo shcw'd, 
Where all the parts so equal perfect are ? 

His grandeur he dcriv'd from heaven alone ; 
For he was great, ere fortune made him so: 
And wars, like mists that rise against the suiv 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow, 

No borrowM bays his temples did adorn. 
But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring ; 
Nor was his virtue poison'd soon as bom. 
With the too early thoughts of being king. 

Fortune (that easy mistress to the young. 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard) 



ON THE DEATH OF CROMWELL. 3 

Him at that age her farourites rankM among, He had his calmer influence, and his mien 

When she her best-lov'd Pompey did discard. Did love and majesty together blend. 

He, private, mark'd the fault of others' sway, 'T is true, his countenance did imprint an awe ; 

And set as sea-marks for himself to shun : And naturally all souls to his did bow, 

Not like rash monarchs, who their youth betray As wands of divination downward draw. 

By acts their age too late would wish undone.* And point to beds where sovereign gold doth 

And yet dominion was not his design ; ^ 

We owe that blessing, not to him, but heaven. When past all offerings to Feretrian Jove, 

Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join ; He Mars deposM, and arms to gowns made 

Rewards, that less to him than us were given. yield : 

_ - ..*,., .• 11 r.L Successful councils did him soon approve 

Our former chiefs, like sticklers of the war, a. «» c m«.. ;«♦,;«,«. «„ ^...„ clij 

_. ^ L. . • u .L _.• .u . • As nt lor close intrigues, as open field. 
First sought to inflame the parties, then to poiae: '^ 

The quarrel lov'd, but did the cause aUior ; To suppliant Holland he vouchsaPd a peace, 

And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. Our once bold rival of the British main, 

„- .. .u • • i- 1 . J Now tamely glad her unjust claim to cease. 

War, our ccmsmnphon, was their gainful trade : ^^^ ^ J^ friendship iith her idol, gain. 
We inward bled, whilst they prolonged our paw ; * 

He fought to end our fighting, and essay'd Fame of the asserted sea through Europe blown, 

To stanch the blood by breathing of the vein.f Made France and Spain ambitious of his love ; 

a -a. J ... .. u .u 1 J k . Each knew that side must conquer he woukl 
Swift and resistless through the land he past, . ^ 

Like that boW Greek who did the East subdue, * „ » r^ i • * i;«,„^i„ ., r«, ^^^:,^ ^ 

And made to battle such heroic haste. And for him fiercely, as for empire, strove. 

As if on wings of victory he flew. No sooner was the Frenchman's cause em- 

He fought secure of fortune as of faine : ^han th^Ught Monsieur the grave D^if^J^t! 

sun, by new maps Ae island might be shown, ^.^ ^^^^ f^^,^ ^^ ^^ ^i^^«^,^^ ,j ^^ 

Of conquests, which he strewed where er he ^^ough Indian mines were in the other laid. 
Thick as the galaxy with stars is sown, [came, ** 

XT' I .u u J • u. .u J- J . When absent, yet we conquer*d in his right : 

'^^^ "^ ''*''* ^^ F«' ^^«^ ~">« °»«"«'^ ^^^'' skill were 

StiUth/iWd/no winter could his laurelsfade: yTLm 2 f^rd^I^j"^^^^^ 

„ . \' _. •. L _jj _i f * ®^ ^"* "*® f8.ir designmentl was his own. 

Heaven in his portrait show'd a workman's ° ^ 

And drew it perfect, yet without a shade, [hand. For from all tempers he could service draw , 

T, .. r ML' . -1 J The worth of each, with its alloy, he knew. 

Peace was the pme of all his toil and care, ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^^ of Nature, «iw 

Which war had banish d, and did now restore : jj^ .^e complexions did divide and brew. 

Bologna s walls thus mounted in the air, ^ 

To seat themselves more surely than before. Or he their single virtues did survey, 

_ -^ JT 1 J. I.' By intuition, in his own large breast. 

Her safety rescued Ireland to him owe. ; ^^^^^ ^„ ^^^ ^.^^ .^^^ ^^^^^ , 

And treacherous Scotland, to no interest true, rpi,. ♦.„..„ ,k- «.u —j —--.. . .u -. 

<«r . Lj . .u . r . u- u j-j u- j- That were the rule and measure to the rest, 

let blest that fate which did his arms dispose 

Her land to civilize, as to subdue. When such heroic virtue heaven sets out, 

T^ , ,., . u* u 1 u* The stars, like commons, sullenly obey ; 

Nor was he like those stars which only shine, « •. j • .u V * "^ "^ V . 

-mxn .1 L . _. J Because it drains them when it comes about, 

men to pal« manner, they .torms portend: And therefore U a tax they .eldom pay. 

* By acta their age too VUe teould tptsh undone] From tins high spring our foreign conquests 
Infectum volet e!<se, dolor quod suaserlt et mens. flow, 

Hor. I. Ep. U. 1. «o . /. ir. -yyjjj^jj ^^^ glorious triumphs do portend : 

t To ttanch the blood by breathing qf the vein] ^ ^ t « P^*. «* , 

The Joyallsti supposed that by this line Dryden , DeHgnment] He has borrowed this word fhnn 

nteant to allude to CTomweir« murder of hit aove- snenscr F a 11 xl lo 

Ttign, •niuain'The Laureat,' or'JackSquabb's « .Gainst' Which the second troupe deetignrnent 
History In a llille drawn, Down to his evening, makes : • '•^•i^rrwuCTn 

from hit early dawn,' ver. si— 25. Th,^t Is,, pi^,. Dryden. however, uses U simply for 

*Zlay, had our Charles, by heaven's severe decree, design or plan. It should be added, that dea$ign- 

Been foumi, and murther'd In the royal tree, ment Is the reading of Spenser*!* 3d edition ; as 

Even thou hadnt prals'd the fact ; his father slain, the first reads, without perspicuity, aefigrnnent. 
Thoa cail'st but gently breathing of a vein.* Jf. Todd, 
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3ince their commencement to his arma thej 

owe, 
If springs as high as fountains may ascend. 

He made us freemen of the continent,4t 
Whom nature did like captives treat before ; 
To nobler preys the English lion sent, 
And taught him first in Belgian walks to roar. 

That old unqucstionM pirate of the land, 
Proud Rome, with dread the fate of Dunkirk 
heard ; [stand. 

And trembling, wishM behind more Alps to 
Although an Alexander were her guard.f 

By his command we boldly crossM the line. 
And bravely fought where southern stars arise ; 
We tracM the far-fetchM gold unto the mine. 
And that which bribM our fathers made our 
prize. 

Such was our prince ; yet own'd a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show : 
Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, 
Whilst the deep secrets beyond practice go. 

Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less, 
But when fresh laurels courted him to live : 
Ho seemM but to prevent some new success 
As if above what triumphs earth could give. 

His latest victories still thickest came, 
As near the centre motion doth increase ; 
Till he, pressM down by his own weighty name, 
Did« like the vestal, imdor spoils decease. 

But first the ocean as a tribute sent 
The giant prince of all her watery herd ; 
And the isle, when her protecting genius went, 
Upon his obsequies loud sighs conferred. 

No civil broils have since his death arose. 
But faction now by habit does obey ; 
And wars have that respect for his repose, 
As winds for halcyons, when they breed at sea. 

His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest. 
His name a great example stands, to show 
How strangely high endeavours may be blest, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 

• He made u»freemtn, &c.l We may be said to 
have been made freemen of the continent by the 
taking of Dunkirk, which was wrested from the 
Spanlants by the united forces of France and Eln^- 
land, and delivered up to the latter in the Ijeginnlng 
or 165S. Derrick. 

* Atthoug-h an Aierander, Ac] At this time 
Alexander VIL sat in the papal chair. D. 

C NowtPithazmrrtU] IfaZ/rr, as w^ell as Dryden 
altered his Rentlincnts, and citanecd his noteA, on 
the Restoration ; and when tlio kin^ hinted to him 
the (nferiority of his second poem to the former, 
answered, ' Poets, sir. 8uc<-eo«i lietter in Action than 
la truth.* What notice Chailes loolcof Dryden's 
Attrea we are ignorant. Dt . Jo$€ph Warton. 



ASTRiEA REDUX. 

A POEM 0!l THE HAPPY RESTORATIOV 
AlCD RETURS OP HIS SACRED MAJESTT 
CHARLES II. 1660. 

Jam rodit et Vlr^o, redeunt Satumla reena. F7r^. 

The last great ajjc foretold by Mcred rhymes 
Renews Us rtnidh'd course ; Satumian times 
Roll round again. 

Now with a general peace the world was blest,| 
While ours, a world divided from the rest, 
A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 
Than arms, a sullen interval of war : [skies, 
Thus when black clouds draw down the laboring 
Ere yet abroad the winged thunder ilies, 
A horrid stillness first invades the ear. 
And in that silence we the tempest fear. 
The ambitious Swede, like restless billows tost. 
On this hand gaining what on that he lost, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin brcathM, 
To his now guideless kingdom peace bequeathed. 
And heaven, that seem'd regardless of our fate, 
For Prance and Spain did miracles create ; 
Such mortal quarrels to compose in peace, 
As nature bred, and interest did increase. 
We sigh'd to hear the fair Iberian bride, 
Must grow a lily to the lily's side. 
While our cross stars denied us Charles his bed, 
Whom our first flames and virgin love did wed. 
For his long absence church and state did groan; 
Madness the pulpit, § faction scizM the throne : 
Expericnc'd nge in deep despair was lost. 
To see iho rebel thrive, the loyal crost : 
Youth, that with joys had imacquainted been. 
Envied gray hairs tiiat once good days had seen; 
Wo tliought our sires, not with their own con- 
tent. 
Had, ere we came to age, our portion spent. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt. 
Who ruin'd crowns, would coronets exempt. 
For when by their designing leaders taught 
To strike at power which for themselves thsy 

sought. 
The vulgar, guUM into rebellion, arm'd; 
Their blood to action by the prize was warm'd. 
The sacred purple then, and scarlet gown. 
Like sanguine dye, to elephants was shown. 

S Madness the pulpit] From the numerous ser» 
roons preached before tlie parliament, particularly 
from 1640 to isso, a variety of curious examples 
might be atidurcd to prove the justness* of Dryden's 
asf^ertlon. And who c,-\n wonder at this ansertlon, 
when he is told that notifications of the following 
kind wero nflixcd on walh and doorposts : ' On 
such a day such a brewer's clerk ertrciMtth ; such 
a tailor expoundrth; Ruch a waterman uachethP 
See the Prefar.n to Featly's DippfVK D'pt, 4lo IMT. 
For a minute account of the ravine* and rantinn 
of many of the preachers Im; fore the parliament 
the reader is referred to a collection of extracts 
from their discourses, entitled Evorirttium Ar- 
fiMtfum, printed soon after the Restoration of KJac 
Charles U. T. ^^ 



ON THE RESTORATION. 



Thm when the bold Typhceus scalM the sky, 
And forc'd great Jove from his own heaven to fly, 
(What long, what crown, from treason's reach 

is free, 
If Jove and Heaven can violated be ?) 
The lesser gods, that ahar'd his prosperous state, 
AH suffered in the exil'd Thunderer's fate. 
The rabble now such freedom did enjoy, 
As winds at sea, that use it to destroy : 
Blind as the Cyclop, and as wild as he. 
They ovmM a lawless savage liberty. 
Like that our painted ancestors so prizM, 
Ere empire's arts their breasts had civilizM. 
How great were then our Charles his woes, who 
Was forc'd to suffer for himself and us ! [thus 
He, toss'd by fate, and hurried up and down, 
Heir to his father's sorrows, with his crown, 
Gould taste no sweets of youth's desired age ; 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 
Unconquer'd yet in that forlorn estate, 
His manly courage overcame his fate. 
His wounds he took, like Romans, on his breast, 
Which by his virtue were with laurels drest. 
As souls reach heaven while yet in bodies pent, 
So did he live above his banishment. 
That sun, which we beheld with cozen'd eyes 
Within the water, mov'd along the skies. 
How easy 'tis, when destiny proves kind, 
With full-spread sails to run before the wind ! 
But those that 'gainst stiff gales laveering go, 
Must be at once resolv'd and skilful too. 
He would not, like soA Otho, hope prevent, 
But stay'd and sufier'd fortune to re[)ent. 
These virtues Galba in a stranger sought, 
And Piso to adopted empire brought. 
How shall I then my doubtful thoughts express, 
That must his sufferings both regret and bless ? 
For when his early valour Heaven had crost ; 
And all at Worcester but the honour lost ; 
Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where ho came his own ; 
And viewing monarchs' secret arts of sway, 
'A royal factor for his kingdoms lay. 
Thus hanish'd David spent abroad his time, 
When to be God's anointed was his crime ; 
And when restor'd, made his proud neighbours 

rue 
Those choice remarks he from his travels drew, 
Nor is he only by afflictions shown 
To conquer others' realms, but rule his ovm : 
Recovering hardly what he lost before. 
His right endears it much ; his purchase more. 
Inur'd to suffer ere he came to reign. 
No rash procedure will his actions stain : 
To business ripen'd by digestive thought, 
His future rule is into method brought : 
As they who first proportion understand, 
With easy practice reach a master's hand. 



Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On Night the honour'd name of Counsellor, 
Since struck with rays of prosperous fortune 

blind. 
We light alone in dark afflictions find. 
In such adversities to sceptres train'd. 
The name ofGreat his famous grandsire gain'd ; 
Who, yet a king alone in name and right. 
With hunger, cold, and angry Jove did fight ; 
Shock'd by a Covenanting League's vast 
As holy and as catholic as ours : [powers, 

Till fortune's fruitless spite had made it known> 
Her blows not shook but riveted his throne. 

Some lazy ages, lost in sleep and ease, 
No action leave to busy chronicles : 
Such, whose supine felicity but makes 
In story chasms, in epochas mistakes ; [down. 
O'er whom Time gently shakes his wings of 
Till with his silent sickle they are mown. 
Sucli is not Charles his too too active age,''' 
Which, govem'd by the wild distemper'd rage 
Of some black star infecting all the skies. 
Made him at his own cost like Adam wise. 
Tremble, ye nations, who secure before, 
Laugh'd at those arms that 'gainst ourselves wo 

bore; 
Rous'd by the lash of his own stubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes assail. 
With alga who the sacred altar strews ? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes : 
A bull to thee, Portumnus, shall be slain, 
A lamb to you, ye tempests of the main : 
For those loud storms that did against him roar 
Have cast his shipwreck'd vessel on the shore. 
Yet as wise artists mix their colours so. 
That by degrees they from each other go : 
Black steals unheeded from the neighb'ring 

white. 
Without offending the well-cozen'd sight : 
So on us stole our blessed change ; while we 
The effect did feel, but scarce the manner see. 
Frosts that constrain the ground, and birth deny 
To flowers that in its womb expecting lie, 

• CJutrlet hU too too active aire's Original edition. 
Derrick prints, * Such Is not CharU»'$ too too active 
age.' 

See also before, ver. 49. Too too active ape, was 
an ancient formulary. So in H. Parrot's Springe* 
for Woodaxk*, lamo. Loml. 1618, Epigram 183. 
Lib. 1. 

• tl8 knowne her lesting's too too eviil.' 

And even in prose, as in Penrl's Exfurtation vnto 
the Qcuf.mourt, kc of WaUt, 1588, p, 51. 'Tlie case 
is too too manifest.' Too too for exceeding is also 
used in the Lancashire dialect. I venture to add 
part of P. Fletclicr's well-drawn character of Las- 
civlousness personified, Purp. M. edit. 1883, p. ttu. 

• Broad were his jests, wilrte his uncivil sport ; 
His fashion /oo too fond, and loosely light : 
A long love-lock on his left shoukler plight. 
Like to a woman's hair, well show'd a woman** 
sprite.' 2'. 
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Do seldom their usurping power withdraw, 
But racing floods pursue their hasty thaw. 
Our thaw was mild, the cold not clias'd away, 
But lost in kindly heat of lengthen'd day. 
Heaven would no bargain for its blessings drive, 
But what we could not pay for, freely give. 
The Prince of peace would like himself confer 
A gift unliop'd, without the price of war : 
Yet, as he knew his blessing's worth, took care 
That we should know it by repeated prayer ; 
Which stomiM the skies, and ravish'd Charles 

from thence, 
As iieaven itself is took by violence. 
Booth's forward valour only served to show* 
He durst that duty pay we all did owe : 
The attempt was fair ; but heaven's prefixed 

hour, 
Not come : so like the watchful traveller 
That by the moon's mistaken light did rise, 
Lay down again, aind cltxi'd his weary eyes. 
*T was Monk, whom Providence designed to 

loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints that watch'd this turning 

scene, 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean. 
To sec small clews draw vastest weights along. 
Not in their bulk but in their order strong. 
Thus pencils can by CMie slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chimeras we pursue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to subdue : 
But when ourselves to action we betake, 
It shuns the mint like gold that chymists make. 
How hard was then his task ! at once to be 
What in the body natural we see ! 
Man's architect distinctly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain, 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense ; 
The springs of motion from the scat of sense. 
'T was not the hasty product of a day. 
But the well-ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 
Would let him play a while upon the hook. 
Our healthful food the stomach labours thus, 
At first embracing what it straight doth crush. 
Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humoura 

crude : 

BoofK'aforwarAvaUfUT, ftr.] In 189t,9IrGeor^ 
Booth assembled a considerable body of men for the 
king's service In Cheshire, and possessed himself 
of Chester, Chlck-castle, and several other plares, 
being Joined by the Earl of Derby, Lord Kilmurray, 
Sir Thomas MMdleton, Msjor-general Eserton, with 
other lojral gentlemen, w^ho encountering with 
Lambert, general of the parliament's forces, were 
entirely routed at Wlnnington bridge, near North* 
wich, in Cheshire, and most of the principal people 
made prisoners. D. 



Deaf to complaints they wait upon the iC, 
Till some safe crisis authorize their skill. 
Nor could his acts too close a vizard wear, 
To 'scape their eyes whom guilt had taught tS 

fear, 4 

And guard with caution that polluted nest. 
Whence Legion twice before was dispossest : 
Once sacred house ; which when they entcPd iiw 
They thought the place could sanctify a sin ; 
Like thote that vainly hop'd kind heaven would 

wink, 
While to excess on roartvrs' tombs thev drink. 
And as devouter Turks first warn their souls 
To part, before they taste forbidden bowls : 
So these, when their black crimes they went 

about, [out, 

First timelv charm'd their useless conscience 
Religion's name against itself was made; 
The shadow serv'd" the substance to invade : 
I^ike zealous missions, they did care pretend 
Of souls in show, but made the gold their end. 
Th' incensed powers beheld with scorn from high 
A heaven so far distant from the sky, [ground. 
Which durst, with horses' hoofs that beat the 
And martial brass, bely the thunder's sound. 
'T was hence at lengtli just vengeance thought 

it fit 
To speed their ruin by their impious wit. 
Thus Sforza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 
Lost by his wiles the power his wit did gain. 
Henceforth their fougue must spend at lesser 

rate 
Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. 
Suffer'd to live, they are like Helots set, 
A virtuous shamo within us to beget. 
For by example most we sinn'd before, 
And glass-like clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 
But since reform'd by what we did amiss, 
We by our sufl^rings learn to prize our bliss : 
Like early lovers, whose unpractis'd hearts 
Were long the may-game of malicious arts, 
W^hen once they find their jealousies were raioi 
With double heat renew their fires again. 
'Twas this produc'd the joy that hurried o*er 
Such swarms ofEnglish to the neighboring shore. 
To fetch that prize, by which Batavia made 
So rich amends for our impoverish'd trade. 
Oh, had you seen from Schevelin's barren shore, 
(Crowded with troops, and barren now no more,) 
Afllicted Holland to his farewell bring 
True sorrow, Holland to regret a king ! 
W^hile waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 
And willing winds to their lower'd sails denied. 
The wavering streamers, flags, and standard ou^ 
The merry seamen's rtide but cheerful shoat ; 
And last the cannons* voice that shook the skiei^ 
And as it fares in sudden ecstasies. 
At once bereft us both of ears and eyes. 
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ON THE CORONATION 7 

Tbe Nasebj, now no longer England's shame, Those, who had seen you, court a second sight , 

Bot better to be lost in Charles his name, Preventing still your steps, and making hasto 

(Like some unequal bride in nobler sheets) To meet you oAen, wheresoe'er you past. 

Receives her lord : the joyful London meets How shall I speak of that triumphant day, 

The princely York, himself alone a freight ; When you renewM th' expiring pomp of May ! 

The SwiAsure groans beneath great Gloster's (A month that owns an interest in your name : 

weight : You and the flowers arc its peculiar claim.) 

Secure as when the halcyon breeds, with these That star that at your birth shone out so bright, 

He that was bom to drown might cross the seas. It stain'd the duller sun's meridian light, 

Heaven could not own a Providence, and take Did once again its potent fires renew, 

The wealth three nations vcntur'd at a stake. Guiding our eyes to find and worship you. 

The same indulgence Charles his voyage blessM, And now time's whiter scries is begun. 

Which in his right had miracles confess'd. Which in soft centuries shall smoothly run : 

The winds, that never moderation knew, Those clouds that overcast your mom, shall fir 

Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew : Dispell'd to farthest comers of the sky. 

Or out of breath with joy, could not enlarge Our nation with united interest blest. 

Their straighten'd lungs, or conscious of their Not now content to poise, shall sway the rest. 

charge. Abroad your empire shall no limits know, 

The British Amphitrite, smooth and clear, But, like the sea,in boundless circles flow. 

In richer azure never did appear ; Your much-lov'd fleet shall, with a wide com- 

Proud her rctuming Prince to entertain Besiege the petty monarchs of the land : [mand, 

With the submitted fasces of the main. And as old Time his offspring swallowM down, 

Our ocean in its depths all seas shall drown. 

AxD welcome now, great monarch, to your own ; Their wealthy trade from pirates' rapine fipce, 

Behdd the approaching cliffs of Albion : Our merchants shall no more adventurers be : 

It is no longer motion cheats your view. Nor in the farthest east those dangers fear. 

As you meet it, the land approacheth you. Which humble Holland must dissemble here. 

The land returns, and, in the white it wears, Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

The marks of penitence and sorrow bears. For what the powerful takes not he bestows ; 

But you, whose goodness your descent doth And France, that did an exile's presence fear, 

shew. May justly apprehend you still too near. 

Tour heavenly parentage and earthly too : At home the hateful names of parties cease, 

By that same mildness, which your father*! And factious souls are wearied into peace. 

crown The discontented now are only they, [betray : 

Before did ravish, shall secure your own. Whose crimes before did your just cause 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find Of those your edicts some reclaim from sins, 

Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. But most your life and blest example wins. 

Thus, when the Almighty would to Moses giro Oh happy prince, whom heaven hath taught the 

A sight of all he could behold and live ; way 

A voice before his entry did proclaim By paying vows to have more vows to pay ! 

iKMig-sufTering, goodness, mercy, in his name. Oh happy age ! Oh times like those akme, 

Tour power to justice doth submit your cause. By fate reserv'd for great Augmtus' throne ! 

Tour goodness only is above the laws ; When the joint growth of arms and art fore- 

Whose rigid letter, while pronounc'd by you, shew 

Is softer made. So winds that tempests brew, The world a monarch and that monarch you. 

When through Arabian groves they take their 

flight, 

Made wanton with rich odours, lose their spite. 

And as those lees that trouble it refine TO HIS SACRED MAJESTY. 

TThe afitated soul of generous wine : . „ ^ -«««.- ,« «w ».. o<v.». . -..«- 

--.^*-.^* f, A PAITEOTRIC Olf HIS CORONATION. 

So tears of joy, for your returning, spilt. 

Work out, and expiate our former guilt. Ik that wild deluge where the world was drownVI 

Melhinks I see those crowds on Dover's strand, When life and sin one common tomb had fbaiid« 

Who, in their haste to welcome you to land. The first small prospect of a rising hill 

Chok'd up the beach with their still growing With various notes of joy the ark did fill ; 

And made a wilder torrent on the shore: [store. Yet when that flood in its own depths waf 

While, spurr'd with eager thoughts of past do- drown'd, 

li^, It left behind it false and slippery ground ; 
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And tho more solemn pomp was still deferrM, 
TtU new-born nature in fresh looks appear'd. 
Thus, royal sir, to see you landed here. 
Was cause enough of triumph for a year : 
Nor would your care those glorious joys repeat, 
Till they at once might be secure and great : 
Till your kind beams, by their continued stay, 
Had warro'd the ground, and call'd the damps 

away. 
Such vapours, while your powerful influence 

dries, 
Then soonest vanish when tlicy highest rise. 
Had greater haste these sacred rites prepared, 
Some guilty months had in your triumphs sbaHd: 
But this untainted year is all your own ; 
Your glories may without our crimes be shown. 
We had not yet exhausted all our store, 
When you refresh'd our joys by adding more : 
As heaven, of old, dispens'd celestial dew, 
Tou gave us manna, and still give us new. 

Now our sad ruins are rcmovM firom sight, 
The season too comes fraught with new delight : 
Time seems not now beneath his years to stoop. 
Nor do his wings with sickly feathers droop : 
Soft western winds waft o'er the gaudy spring. 
And openM scenes of flowers and blouoms 

bring, 
To grace this happy day, while you appear, 
Not king of us alone, but of the year. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart : 
Of your own pomp yourself the greatest part: 
Loud shouts the nation's happiness proclaim. 
And heaven this day is feasted with your name. 
Tour cavalcade the fair spectators view 
l^rom their high standings, yet look up to you. 
From your brave train eadi singles out a prey, 
And longs to date a conquest from your day. 
Now charg'd with blessings while you seek 

repose, 
Officious slumbers haste your eyes to close : 
And glorious dreams stand ready to restore 
The pleasing shapes of all you saw before. 
Next to the sacred temple you are led. 
Where waits a crown for your more sacred 

head: 
How justly from the church that crown is due, 
Preserv'd from ruin, and restor'd by you ! 
The grateful choir their harmony employ, 
Not to make greater, but more solemn joy. 
Wrapt soft and warm your name is sent on high. 
As flames do on the wings of incense fly : 
Music herself is lost, in vain she brings 
Her choicest notes to praise the best of kings : 
Her melting strains in you a tomb have found. 
And lie like bees in their own sweetness 

drown'd. 
He that brought peace, all discord could atone, 
His name is music of itself iJone. 



Now while the sacred oil anoints your head. 
And fragrant scents, begun from you, are spread* 
Through tho large dome ; the people's joyfui 

sound. 
Sent back, is still preserv'd in hallow'd ground ; 
Which in one blessing mix'd descends on you ; 
As heighten'd spirit^i fall in richer dew. 
Not that our wiRhes do increase your store, 
Full of your self you can admit no more ; 
We add not to your glory, but employ 
Our time, like angels, in expressing joy. 
Nor is it duty, or our hopes alunc. 
Create that joy, but full fruition : (possess. 
We know those blessings, which we must 
And judge of future by past happiness. 
No promise can oblige a prince so much 
Still to be good, sls long to have been such. 
A noble emulation heats your breast. 
And your own fame now robs you of your rest. 
Good actions still must be maintain'd with good. 
As bodies nourish'd with resembling food. 
You have already quench'd sedition's brand ; 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 
The jealous sects, that dare not trust their 

cause. 
So far from their own will as to tho laws. 
You for their umpire and their synod take. 
And their appeal alone to Cscsar make. 
Kind heaven so rare a temper did provide. 
That guilt repenting might in it conflde. 
Among our crimes oblivion may be set ; 
But 'lis our king's perfection to forget. 
Virtues unknown to these rough northern climes 
From milder heavens you bring without their- 

crimes, 
Your calmness does no after-storms provide. 
Nor seeming patience mortal anger hide. 
W^en empire first from families did spring, 
Then every father govem'd as a king : 
But you, that are a sovereign prince, allay 
Imperial power with your paternal sway. 
From those great cares when ease your soul 

unbends, 
Your pleasures are design'd to noble ends : 
Bom to command the mistress of the seas, 
Your thoughts themselves in that blue empire 
Hither in summer evenings you repair [please. 
To taste the fraicheur of the purer air : 
Undaunted here you ride, when winter raves, 
With Csesar's heart that rose above the waves. 
More I could sing, but fear my numbers stays ; 
No loyal subject dares that courage praise. 
In stately frigates most delight you find, [mind. 
Where well-drawn battles fire your martial 
What to your cares we owe, is learnt from. 

hence, 
When even your pleasures serve for our do» 

fence. 



TO LORD CHANCELLOR HTDE. 



Beyond your court flows in th' admitted tide, 
Where in new depths the wondering fishes 
Here in a royal bed the waters sleep ; [glide : 
When tir'd at sea, within this bay they creep. 
Here the mistrustful fowl no harm suspects, 
So safe are all things which our king protects. 
From your lovM Thames a blessing yet is due, 
Second alone to that it brought in you ; [fate, 
A queen, near whose chaste womb, ordaiir d by 
The souls of kings unborn for bodies wait. 
It was your love before made discord cease : 
Your love is destin'd to your country's peace. 
Both Indies, rivals in your bed, provide 
With gold or jewels to adorn your bride. 
This to a mighty king presents rich ore. 
While that with incense does a god implore. 
Two kingdoms wait your doom, and, as you 

choose, 
This must receive a crown, or that must lose. 
Thus from your royal oak, like Jove's of old, 
Are answers sought, and destinies foretold : 
Propitious oracles are begg'd with vows. 
And crowns that grow upon the sacred boughs. 
Your subjects, while you weigh the nation's 

fate, 
Suspend to both their doubtful love or hate : 
Choose only, sir, that so thoy may possess 
With their own peace their children's happiness. 



TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR HYDE,* 

P&XSEXTCD ox REW-ITEAr's DAY, 1662. 
MY LOHD, 

While flattering crowds officiously appear, 
To give themselves, not you, a happy year ; 
And by the greatness of their presents prove 
How much they hope, but not how well they 

love ; 
The Muses, who your early courtship boast, 
Though now your flames are with their beauty 

lost, 

Edward, Earl of Clarendon, to whom this poem 
Is addressed, havine followed the fortune of the 
king, was appointed secretary of state at Bruises, 
and constituted lunl hi^h chancellor of England on 
the demise of Sir Richanl Lane. He was confirm- 
ed in this last po^t at the Restoration, when he was 
also chosen chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
in the room of the Uuke of Somerset, and created 
Baron Hindon, Viscount Cornbury, and Earl of 
Clarendon. 

He was too honest for a court ; his plain dealing 
and inte^ity mined him ; the king, abandoned to 
pleasure, was impatient of admonition, and Hyde 
was not sparing of it : this paved the way for his 
disgrace. He was prosecutcwl witii great acrimony 
by the Earl of Bristol, who impeached him in the 
House of Peers. Finding his party too weak to 
support him. he retired to Rouen, where he died in 
lt74. He is said to have been concerned in selUng 
Dunkirk to the French. He was an able lawyer, a 
great statesman, and an elegant writer. D. 



Yet watch their time, that, if you have forgot 
They were your mistresses, the world may not : 
Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love ; 
And now present, as ancient ladies do, 
That, courted long, at length are forced to woo. 
For still they look on you with such kind eyes, 
As those that see the Church's sovereign rise ; 
From their own order chose, in whose high state 
They think themselves the second choice of fate. 
When our great monarch into exile went. 
Wit and religion sufler'd banishment, [smoke, 
Thus once, when Troy was wrapp'd in iire and 
The helpless gods their burning shrines forsook ; 
They with the vanquish'd prince and party go^ 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. 
At length the Muses stand, restoHd again ^ 

To that great charge which nature did ordain ; 
And their lov'd Druids seem reviv'd by fate, 
While you dispense the laws, and guide the 

state. 
The nation's soul, our monarch, does dispense, 
Through you, to us his vital influence ; 
You are the channel, where tlioso spirits flow, 
And woric them higher, as to us ihey go. 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth seems join'd unto the sky ; 
So in this hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our sight is limited where you are join'd. 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree, [be. 
That, though your orbs of diflerent greatness 
Yet both arc for each other's use dispos'd, 
His to enclose, and yours to be enclos'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been. 
Except an emptiness had come between. 
Well may he then to you his cares impart. 
And share his burden where he shares his heart. 
In you his sleep still wakes ; his pleasures findt 
Their share of business in your labouring mind. 
So when the weary sun his place resigns. 
He leaves his light, and by reflection shines. 

Justice, that sits and frovms where public lawg 
Exclude soil mercy from a private course. 
In your tribunal most herself does please ; 
There only smiles because she lives at eaae ; 
And like young David, finds her strength ths 

more, 
When disencumbered from those arms she worOi 
Heaven would our royal master should exceed 
Most in that virtue, which we most did need; 
And his mild father (who too late did find 
All mercy vain but what with power was join'd) 
His fatal goodness lefl to fitter times, 
Not to increase, but to absolve our crimes : 
But when the heir of this vast treasure knew- 
How large a legacy was lefl lo you, 
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(Too great for any subject to retain,) 
He wisely tied it to the crown again : 
Yet, passing through your hands, it gathers 

more, 
As streams, through mines, bear tincture of their 
While empiric politicians use deceit, [ore. 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat ; 
You boldly show that skill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noblo as your end ; 
Which should you veil, we might unwind the 
As men do nature, till we came to you. [clew, 
And as the Indies were not found, before 
Those rich perfumes, which, from tlio happy 

shore, 
The winds upon their balmy wings conveyed, 
Whose guilty sweetness first their world be- 

tray'd ; 
So by your counsels we are brought to view 
A rich and undiscovered world in you. 
By you our monarch does that fame assure, 
Which kings must have, or cannot live secure : 
For prospVous princes gain their subjects' 

heart. 
Who love that praise in which themselves have 

part. 
By you he fits those subjects to obey, 
As hcaven*ii eternal monarch does convey 
His power unseen, and man to his designs 
By his bright ministers the stars, inclines. 
Our setting sun* from his declining seat 
Shot beams of kindness on you, not of heat : 
And, when his love was bounded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the favourite of his last sad times, 
That is a suff'rer in his subjects* crimes : 
Thus those first favours you received were sent, 
Like heaven's rewards in eartlily punishment. 
Yet fortune, conscious of your destiny, 
E'en then took care to lay you sofUy by ; 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious 

things, 
Kept fresh to be unfolded with your king's. 
■Shovm all at once you dazzled so our eyes. 
As new4>om Pallas did the gods surprise : 
When, springing forth firom Jove's new-doting 

wound, 
She struck the warlike spear into the ground ; 
Which sprouting leaves did suddenly enclose. 
And peaceful oUves shaded as they rose. 

How strangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whose restless motions less than war's do cease! 
Peace is not freed from labour, but fixm noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains em- 
ploys: 
Such is the mighty swifhiess of your mind. 
That like the earth, it leaves our sense behindi 

* Our Mtting^ tun] Charles I. employed him In 
WXltlDf sooM of his dedaratlooa. Dr. J. W. 



Whilo you so smoothly turn and roll our iphMV 
That rapid motion doet but rest appear. 
For, as in nature's swiftness, with the throng 
Of flying orbs, while ours is borne along, 
All seenu at rest to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the soul of the same harmony. 
So, carried on by yuur unwearied care. 
We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 
Let envy tlien those crimes within you see. 
From which the happy never must be free ; 
Envy, that does with misery re»ide, 
The joy and the revenge of niin'd pride. 
Think it not hard, if at so cheap a rate 
You can secure tlie constancy of fate, 
Whose kindness sent what does their malice 

seem. 
By lesser ills the greater to redeem. 
Nor can we this weak shower a tempest call, 
But drops of heat, that in the sunshine fall. 
You have already wearied fortune so, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe ; 
But sits all breathless, and admires to feel 
A fate so weighty, that it stops our wheel. 
In all things else above our humble fate. 
Your cqud mind yet swells not into state, 
But, like some mountain in those happy isles. 
Where in perpetual spring young nature smiles. 
Your greatness shows : no horror to affright, 
But trees for shade, and flowers to court the 

sight : 
Sometimes the hill submits itself a while 
In small descents,! which do his height beguile ; 
And sometimes mounts, but so as billows play. 
Whose rise not hinders but makes short our way. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rolling tempests vainly beat below ; 
And, like Olympus' top, th' impression wears 
Of love and friendship writ in former years. 
Yet, unimpai^d with labours, or with time. 
Your age but seems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly 1 bodies do our time beget. 
And measure change, but share no part of it 
And still it shall without a weight increase, 
Like this new year, whose motions never cease. 
For since the glorious course you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun, 
It must both weightless and immortal prove, 
Because the centre of it is above. 

t S9melimt» the hiU t%AmM9 Unif a vhfU 
In tmttU detcenf} 

* qui se subdacere coHes 

Inciplunt, molUque Jugum demfttere ellvo.' 

Virgil. Eel. Ix. 8. J. W, 

I Thu9 hetnenlp] Dr. Johnson Is of opinion, that 
'In this poem he seems to have collected all his 
powers.* I should lament if this were true. Bat 
then he adds, 'He has concluded with lines of 
which 1 think not mjseir oblifsd to tell the 
Inf.* Dr. J. W. 



TO THE DUTCHESS OF YORK. 
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SATIRE ON THE DUTCH.* 

WKITTEIf IN THE YEAR 1662. 

At needy gallants, in the scrivener's hands, 
Court the rich knaves that gripe their mortgaged 

lands; 
The first fat buck of all the season's sent, 
And keeper takes no. fee in compliment ; 
The dotage of some Englishmen is such, 
To fawn on those, who ruin them, the Dutch. 
They shall have all, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are. 
The Straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too ; 
Nay, to keep friendship, they shall pickle you. 
Some are resolved not to find out the cheat. 
But, cuckold-like, love them that do the feat. 
What injuries soe'er upon us fall. 
Yet stili the same religion answers all. 
Religion wheedled us to civil war. 
Drew English blood, and Dutchmen's now 

would spare. 
Be guU'd no longer ; for you '11 find it true, 
They have no more religion, faith ! than you. 
Interest 's the god they worship in their state. 
And we, I take it, have not much of that. 
Well monarchies may own religion's name, 
But states are atheists in tlieir very frame. 
They share a sin ; and such proportions fall, 
That like a stink, 't is nothing to them all. 
Think on their rapine, falsehood, cruelty, [be. 
And that what once they were, they stiU wouU 
To one well-bom th' a^&ont is worse and more, 
When he 's abus'd and baffled by a boor. 
With an ill grace the Dutch their mischiefii do ; 
They 've both ill nature and ill manners too. 
Well may they boast themselves an ancient 

nation ; 
For they were bred ere manners were in fashion; 
And their new c<Mnmonwealth has set them free 
Only firom honour and civility. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride. 
Than did their lubber state mankind bestride. 
Their sway became 'em with as ill a mien. 
As their own paunches swell above their chin. 
Yet u their empire no true growth, but humour 
And only two kings' touch can cure the tumour. 
As Cato, fruits of Afric did display ;t 
Let us before our eyes their Indies lay : 
AH k>yal English will like him conclude ; 
Let Cesar live, and Carthage| be subdn'd. 

* Thfs poem Is no more than a proloiruo a little 
aKered, prefixed to our author's tragedy of Am> 
tioyna. D. 

* A» Ctaot Ace.] Compare the Annut MlrahUia 
•tan. 173. 

" As once old Cato, In the Roman light. 
The tempting fruits of Afrlc did unfold.*' 7*. 

I And Cartha^'] The reiy words and allusion Xgf 
Lord Shaftesbary, in his famous speech againsC 
CiMDai 



TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUCHESS,§ 

OV THE MEMORABLE VICTORY OAIITED BT 
THE DUKE OVER THE HOLLANDERS, JUITX 
3, 1665, AND ON HER JOURXET AFTER- 
WARDS INTO THE NORTH. 

MADAM, 

When for our sakes your hero you resign'd 
To swelling seas, and every faithle»s wind ; 
W^hen you relcas'd his courage, and set free 
A valour fatal to the enemy ; [breast. 

You lodg'd your country's cares within your 
(The mansion where soft love should only 

rest ;) 
And, ere ow foes abroad were overcome. 
The noblest conquest you had gain'd at home. 
Ah, what concerns did both your souls divide ! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied : 
And 't was for him much easier to subdue 
Those foes he fought with, than to part from 

you. 
That glorious day, which two such navies saw. 
As each unmatch'd might to tlie world give law. 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom ho should obey. 
Held to them both the trident of the sea : 
The winds were hush'd, the waves in ranki 

were cast. 
As awfully as when God's people past : 
Those, yet uncertain on whose sails to blow, 
These, where the wealth of nations ought to 

flow. 
Then with the duke your highness rul'd tho 

day: 
While all the brave did his command obey. 
The fair and pious under you did pray, [tide 
How powerful are chaste vows ! the wind and 
You brib'd to combat on the English side. 
Thus to your much-lov'd lord|| you did convey 
An unknown succour, sent the nearest way. 

S Tho Lady to whom our author addresses this 
poem was daughter to the great Earl of Clarendon. 
The Duke of York had been some time married to 
her, before the afTalr was known eiUier to the king 
his brother, or to her father. She died in Marc£ 
IS7I, leaving issue one son, named Edgar, and 
three daughters, Katherine, Mary, and Ann. The 
two latter lived to sit on the British throne ; the 
two former survived their mother but a short time 
Bishop Burnet tells us, that she was a woman of 
knowledge and penetration, friendly and generous, 
but severe In her resentments. D. 

I Your mvchAov'd lord] James, not withstanding, 
had many mistresses. Lady Dorchester, sajrs Lonl 
Orford, vol. iv. p. 819. 4to. said wliUIy, she wonder- 
ed for what James II. chose his mistresses. We 
are none of us handsome, and If we had wit, he hat 
not enough to discover It. And onre meeting tho 
Duchess of Portsmoath and Lady Orkney the ft- 
vourlte of King William, at the drawing-room of 
George Lshe exclaimed, " Good God! who wotild 
have thought that we three should have met toc» 
thwherar* Dr.J.VT, 
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Now vigour to his wearied arms you brought, 
(So Moses was upheld while Israel fought,) 
While, from afar, we heard the cannon play, 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day. 
For absent friends we were ashamM to fear, 
When we consider'd what you ventured there. 
Ships, men, and arms, our country might re- 
But such a leader could supply no more, [store, 
With generous thoughts of conquest he did bum, 
Yet fought not more to vanquish than return. 
Fortune and victory he did pursue, 
To being them as his slaves to wait on you. 
Thus beauty ravishM the rewards of fame, 
And the fair triumph'd when the bravo o*er^ 

came. 
Then, as you meant to spread another way, 
By land your conquests, far as his by sea. 
Leaving our southern clime, you march'd along 
The stubborn North, ten thousand Cupid« 
Like commons the nobility resort, [strong. 
In crowding heai)s, to fill your moving court : 
To welcome your approach the vulgar run, 
Like some new envov from the distant sun, 
And country beauties by their lovers go, [show. 
Blessing themselves, and wondering at tlte 
So when the new-born Phenix first is seen, 
Her feather'd subjects all adore their queen. 
And while she makes her progress tlirough the 

East, [creast : 

From every grove her numerous train 's in- 
Each poet of the air her glory singn,* [winps. 
And round him the ploas'd audience clap their 



ANNUS MIRABILIS ; 
THE YEAR OF AVONDERS, 1666. 

AX HISTORICAL POEM. 

To THE METKOHOLIS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
THE MOST RENOWrVED A^D LATE FLOU- 
RISHIIfO CITT OF L0XD09, IV ITS REPRE- 
SEIfTATIVES THE LORD MAYOR AND COURT 
OF ALDERMEN, THE SHERIFFS, AXD COM- 
MOlf COUNCIL OF IT.f 

As perhaps I am the first who ever presented a 
work of this nature to the metropolis of any 
nation ; so it is likewise consonant to justice, 
that he who was to give the first example of 

• Her giory ting^t'} The Duchess of York, sajs 
Burnet, wns an extraonliuary woman. She had 
frreat knowledf^e, and a lively sense of things, biit 
took state on her rather too much. She wrote well, 
and had beirun the duke's life, of which she show- 
ed me a volume. She was bred to irreat strictness 
In reiigion. practised secret confession, and Morley 
was her confessor. Dr. J. W. 

t This detliraUon has been left out In all edttims 
Of the poena but the first. To me there apiiean In 



such a dedication should begin it with that city, 
which has set a pattern to all others of true loy- 
alty, invincible courage, and unshaken con- 
stancy. Other cities have been praised for tho 
same virtues, but I am much deceived if any 
have so dearly purchased their reputation : their 
fame has been won them by chea(>er trials than 
an expensive though necessary war, a consu- 
ming pestilence, and a more consuming fire. 
To submit yourselves with that humility to the 
judgments of Heaven, and at the same time to 
raise yourselves with that vigour above all hu- 
man enemies: to be combated at once from 
above and from below, to be struck down and 
to triumph : 1 kno^ not whether such triali 
have been ever paralleled in any nation : the 
resolution and successes of them never can be. 
I Never had prince or people more mutual reason 
to love each other, if suffering for each other 
can endear affection. You have come together 
a pair of matchless lovers, through many diffi- 
culties ; he, through a long exile, various tra^ 
verses of fortune, and tho interposition of many 
rivals, who violently ravished and withheld you 
from him : and certainly you have had your share 
in sufferings. But Providence has cast upon 
you want of trade, that you might appear boun- 
tiful to your country's necessities ; and the rest 
of your afflictions are not more the effects of 
God's displeasure (frequent examples of them 
having been in the reign of the most excellent 
princes) than occasions for the manifesting of 
your Christian and civil virtues. To you there- 
fore this Year of Wonders is justly dedicated, 
because you have made it so. You, who aro 
to stand a wonder to all years and ages, and 
w^ho have built yourselves an immortal monu- 
ment on your own ruins. You are now a phe- 
nix in her ashes, and, as far as humanity can 
approach, a great emblem of tlio suffering 
Deity : but Heaven never made so much piety 
and virtue to leave it miserable. I have heard, 
indeed, of some virtuous persons who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous 
nation : Providence is engaged loo deeply, 
when the cause becomes so general ; and I can- 
not imagine it has resolved the ruin of that 
people at home, which it has blessed abroad 
with such successes. I am therefore to con- 
clude, that your sufferings are at an end ; and 
that one part of my poem has not been more a 
history of your destruction, than the other a pro- 
phecy of your restoration . The accomplishment 
of which happiness, as it is the wish of all true 

It an honest unfetimed warmth and a love for the 
kinir, which compensates for nny thlnij that may 
have dropped from our author's pen in his verses 
on Croroweirs death ; however we submit thla 
opinion under correction to tlie judicious reader. Ik 
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Kngliahnieni so is it by none more passionately both which were so conspicuous, tliat I hare 

desired than by, wanted words to celebrate them as they de- 

The greatest of your admirers, serve. I have called my poem Historical, not* 

And most humble of your servants, £pi<^i though both the actions and actors arer 

Juuif Drtdeit. as much heroic as any poem can contain. But 

since the action is not properly one, nor that 

■ accomplished in the last successes, I hare 

judged it too bold a title for a few stanzas, 

AN ACCOUNT which are Httlc more in number than a single 

OF THE EN8UINO POEM, '""•• " *" '™8«| "Vi'" '^"k 1'k l" **"'• 

' reason (I mean not of length, but broken ac- 

IK A LETTER (jqh^ jjg^j Iqq Severely to the laws of hii>t<>r}') I 

TO THE HOW. siK ROBERT HOWARD. jn, ^pt to agree with tliosc, who rank Lucan 

rather among historians in verso, tlian Epic 

"'*» poets ; in whose room, if I am not deceived, 

I AM so many ways obliged to you, and so little Silius Italicus, though a worse writer, may 

able to return your favours, tliat, like those who more justly be admitted. I have chosen to 

owe too much, I can only live by getting farther write my poem in quatrains, or stanzas of four 

into your debt. You have not only been care- in alternate rhyme, because I have ever judged 

ful of my fortune, which was the etfcct of your them mure noble, and of greater dignity, both 

nobleness, but you have been solicitous of my for the sound and number, than any other verse 

reputation, which is that of your kindness. It in use among us ; in which I am sure I have 

is not long since I gave you the trouble of pe- your approbation.'*' The learned languages 

nisinv a play for me, and now instead of an ac- have certainly a great advantage of us, in not 

knowledgement, I have given you a greater, in being tied to tlie slavery of any rhyme ; and 

the correction of a poem. But since you are wore less constrained in the quantity of every 

to bear this persecution, 1 will at least give syllable, whirii they might vary with spondees 

you the encouragement of a martyr ; you could or dactyls, besides so many other helps of 

never suifer in a nobler cause. For I have grammatical figures, for the lengthening or ab- 

choscn the moM heroic subject which any poet breviationof them, than the modem are in the 

could desire : I have taken upon me to describe close of that one syllable, which often confines, 

the motives, tiic beginning, progress, and sue- and more oflcii corrupts, the sense of all the 

cesses of a most just and necessary war : in it, rest. But in this necessity of our rhymes, I 

(he care, management, and prudence of our have always found the couplet verso most easy, 

king ; the conduct and valour of a royal admiral though not so proper for this occasion ; for there 

and of two incomparable generals ; the invin- the work is sooner at an end, every two lines 

cible courage of our captains and seamen; and concluding the labour of the poet : but in qua- 

three glorious victories, the result of all. After trains he is to carry it farther on, and not <mly 

this, I have, in the fire, the most deplorable, so, but to bear along in his head the troublesome 

but withal the greatest, argument tliat can be sense of (our lines together. For those who 

imagined : the destruction being so swift, so write correctly in this kind, must needs ao- 

sudden, so vast, and miserable, as nothing can knowledge, that the last line of the stanza is to 

parallel in !itory. The former part of this poem, be considered in the composition of the first. 

relating to the war, is but a duo expiation for Neither can we give ourselves the liberty of 

my not serving my king and country in it. making any part of a verso for the sake of 

All gentlemen are almost obliged to it ; and rhyme, or concluding with a word which is not 

I know no reason we should give that advantage current English, or using the variety of femt^B 

to the commonality of Hlngland, to be foremost rliymes ; all which our fathers practised : anc 

in brave actions, which tlie noblesse of France for the female rhymes, they are still in uae 

would never suffer in their peasants. I should 

Hot have written this but to a person who has * Hryden certainly «>on rhanjjed his opinion, 

. r 1 . • II I *_ since he never afiiir prarti^cd the m:\nnrr of ver* 

been ever forward to appear in all eni|)loymenta gifl^ ^tlon he has here pMl^ed : hut we shai: And It 

whither his honour and generosity have called always his way to assure u?, that hi? prc-ient mode 

him. The latter part of my poem, which dc- ff !7'V?'J'*rIi^\\wwlTrl7nf ""^ ^ ' own impor- 

.. . /. , ' c . / .1 • . I tanre, he scirtfJ ahovc control ; md when herom- 

srribes the fire, I owe, first to the piety and j,osed a poem, he set li up .ns a standnnl of Imlta- 

fatheriv affection of our monarch to his suffer- tlon. «iedurin;i from It rules of critiriKm. the prao- 

in.» «.ihiort* • ind in th« iierond nUre to iha ticeof whlrh he en.leavourcd to enforce, till either 

in» o.ihjects , and, in tfte second place, lo ine ,,^rou:rh Iniere-^t ot fancy be was induced tochango 

courage, loyalty, and magnanimity of the city ; his opinion. D. 
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tmong other nations ; with the Italian in every pressed the reaper. All other greatness in 
Hne, with the Spaniard promiscuously, with the subjects is only counterfeit ; it will not endure 
French alternately ; as those who have read the test of danger ; the greatness of arms b 
the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of their later only real ; other greatness burdens a natioa 
poems, will agree with me. And besides this, with its weight; this supports it with its strength, 
they write in Alezandrines,or verses of six feet ; And as it is the happiness of the age, so it is 
such as among us is the old translation of Ho- the peculiar goodness of the best of kings, that 
mer, by Chapman : all which, by lengthening we may praise his subjects without offending 
of their chain, makes the sphere of their activ- him. Doubtless it proceeds from a just confW 
ity the larger. I have dwelt too long upon dencc of his own virtue, which the lustre of no 
the choice of my stanza, which you may re- other can be so great as to darken in him ; for 
member is much better defended in the preface the good or the valiant are never safely praised 
to Gondibert ; and therelbre I will hasten to under a bad or a degenerate prince. But to 
acquaint you with my endeavours in the wri- return from this digression to a farther account 
ting. In general I will only say, I have never of my poem ; I must crave leave to tell you, that 
yet seen the description of any naval fight in as I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 
the proper terms which are used at sea ; and if thoughts, so much more to express those thoughts 
there be any such, in another language, as with ek>cution. The composition of all poems 
that of Lucan in the third of his Pharsalia, yet is, or ought to be, of wit ; and wit in the poet, 
I could not avail myself of it in the English ; or wit-writing (if you will give me leave to use 
the terms of art in every tongue bearing more a school-distinction) is no other than the faculty 
of the idiom of it than any other words. Wo of inuigination in the writer, which, like a nim- 
hear indeed, among our poets, of the thundering ble spaniel, beats over and ranges through the 
of guns, the smoke, the disorder, and the field of memory, till it sprmgs the quarry it 
slaughter ; but all these are common notions, hunted afler ; or, without metaphor, which 
And certainly, as those who, in a logical dis- searches over all the memory for the species or 
pute, keep in general terms, would hide a &1- ideas of those things which it designs lo repre- 
lacy, so those who do it in any poetical descrip* sent. Wit written is that which is well defined, 
tion, would veil iheir igncvance. the happy result of thought, or product of imagi- 
Desc.riptas servare vices opemroquecolores, nation. But to proceed fi-om wit, in the gene- 
Cur ego, si nequeo Ignoroque, Poeta salutor T ral notion of it, to the proper wit of an heroic or 
For my own part, if I had little knowledge of historical poem, I judge it chiefly to consist in 
the sea, yet I have thought it no shame to learn ; the delightful imaging of persons, actions, pas- 
and if I have made some few mistakes, it is sions, or things. Itisnotthejcrkorstingof an 
only, as you can bear me witness, because I epigram, nor the seeming contradiction of a 
have wanted opportunity to correct them ; the poor antithesis, (the delight of an ill-judging 
whole poem being first written, and now sent audience in a play of rhyme) nor the jingle of 
you from a place where I have not so much as a more poor Paranomasia ; neither is it so much 
the converse of any seaman. Yet though the the morality of a grave sentence, affected by 
trouble I had in writing it was great, it was Lucan, but more sparingly used by Virgil ; but 
more than recompensed by the pleasure. I it is some lively and apt description, dressed in 
found myself so warm in celebrating the praises such colours of speech, that it sets before your 
of military men, two such especially as the eyes the absent object as perfectly and more 
Prince and General, that it is no wonder if they delightfully than native. So then the first hap- 
inspired me with thoughts above my ordinary piness of the poet's imagination is properly in- 
level. And I am well satisfied that, as they vention, or finding of the thought ; the second is 
Mir, incomparably the best subject I ever had, fancy, or the variation, deriving, or moulding of 
•lonpting only the Royal Family, so also, that thought, as the judgment represents it 
thai this I have written of them is much better proper to the subject ; the third is elocution, 
than what I have performed on any other. I or the art of clothing and adorning that thought 
have been forced to help out other arguments ; to found and varied, in apt, significant, and 
but this has been bountiful to me : mey have sounding words : the quickness of the imagina- 
been low and barren of praise, and I have ex- tion is seen in the invention, the fertility in the 
alted them, and made them fruitful ; but here fancy, and the accuracy in the expression. For 
-^Onmia tponU suA reddit jtutimma uUum. I the two first of these, Ovid is famous among the 
have had a large, a fair, and a pleasant field ; so poets ; for the latter, Virgil. Ovid images more 
fertile, that without my cultivating, it has given often the movements and affections of the mind 
aoe two liarvests in a summer, and in both op- either combating between two contrary pai* 
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rioiu, or oxtremelj discompOMd by one. His plied to him, which was said by Ovid, Materi* 

irords therefore are the least part of his care ; amauperabat optta : the very soinid of his words 

for he pictures nature in disorder, with which has often somewhat that is connatural tr the 

the study and choice of words is inconsistent, subject ; and while we read him, we sir, as in 

This is the proper wit of dialogue or discourse, a play, beholding the scenes of what he repre- 

and consequently of the drama, where all that sents. To perform this, he made frequent ua« 

is said is to be supposed the effect of sudden of tropes, which you krow change the nature 

thought ; which, though it excludes not the of a loiown word, by applying it to some other 

quickness of wit in repartees, yet admits not a signification ; and this is it which Horace 

too curious selection of words, too frequent allu- means in his epistle to the Pisos : 

•ioos, or use of tropes, or in fine any thing that ^i,^^,, j^ „^t„^ ,1 ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

shows remoteness of thought or labour m the Reddldentjunctura novum' — 

writer. On the other side, Virgil speaks not so -o.* -uitu j./^. 

A . • .t i> .1. ri rk 'J But I am sensible I have presumed too far to 

often to us m the person of another, like Ovid, . _ . ... , ," r^ * 

V. . • u- u i» 1-.^ II .u- cntertam you with a rude discourse of that art, 

but m his own: he relates almost allthinesas l- u u . i n j . - ^ 

- . . ,, J .L __u «- I'v -* which you born know so well, and put into 

from himself, and thereby gains more liberty .• .u ll • vVV 7^ 

,. ., ... u' ,1 L. -.u II practice with so much happmess. Yet before 

than the other, to express bis thoughts with all T, ,^. ., , .* .u ■. . « 

., /. 1 .• . ul\. a A leave Virgil, I must own the vanity to toll 

the £races of elocution, to wnte more figura- j u .l u .u . l .'"**" 



tively, and to confess as well the labour, as the ^ ' . • .l- t l m j vv 

ti^JlfUi. ;™,-;„,f:«n tk«.i-k k- ^oL,;k.- "^7 ">»»ter m this poem : I have foUowed him 




ooncemment for them : and that convinces me, „u- u t -n * j ♦ ui . J 

o .^ .,, » . J .1 ._j . . which I will stand accountable to any of our 

that Ovid has touched those tender strokes more !•„, ... . . u .. 

J 1- . t .L tr- -1 ^ ij D * u -.• htue critics, who, perhaps, are no better ac> 
delicately than Virsnl could. But when action . . j -.lu- .u t tt rl 

. L J L J u L quamted with him than I am. Upon your first 

or persoos are to bo described, when any such ^ , ^... . . i "^ .. 1 

. *^ . . , .. u r u i^ij u perusal of this poem, you have taken notice of 

unase is to be set before us, how bold, how •; , u- u i u . j / r * v 

^^ , .. ._! r tr' 1 1 TXT some words, which I have innovated (if it be 

masterly are the strokes of VirgU ! We see , i^ur ♦ c j\ u- t *• 

....•'., . '*u ' tu ' .• too bold for me to say refined) upon his Latm : 

the objects he presents us with in their native ,, . , , ^ / . • . Jj • . iT ^ J 

c • .L • ^t- u . . which, as I offer not to introduce into Eiurlish 

figures, in theu* proper motions ; but so we see _ ' -. . ., -.u • * 

Zm,isoor own eyes could never have beheld ?""*>' »^ ^. *»T» .^^^ are neither improper, 

them so beautiful m themselves. We see the ^' altogether inelegant m verse ; and, m this, 

•QUI of the poet, like that universal one of wlrich ^"^^« ^^ '^g**^ ^^^"^ "^- 

he speaks, informine and moving throueh all his ' Et nova, flctaque nuper, habebunt verba fldem, si 

pieties • o o Or»co fonte cadunt, parc< detorU' 

^ , - _ The inference is exceeding plain : for if a 

^Totamque infusa per artus -» . • u» u ru _!1 * j 

Mens agltat molem, ct magno sc corpore ^soet. Roman poet might have Uberty to com a word, 

_,,.,,.. . „. . . ... . supposing only that it was derived from the 

We behold hun embellishing his images, as he ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ j^^^ ^ Latin termination, and 

^es \ enus breathmg beauty upon her son ^^^ ,^^ ^^^ ^j, jj^^rty but seldom, and with 

^"**** modesty ; how much more justly may I chal- 

*,Z lumcnqne J«^ent» . „„„^. lenge that privilege to do it with the same pre- 

Purpureum, et la'ios ocuUs affllirat nonores : ». . • * . , .. • .• • '^ , 

Quale manas addunt Eborl decuR, aul u bi flavo requisites, fix>m ll»e best and most judicious of 

A7:^niuin Parlusve lapis circundaiur auro.' Latin writers ? In some places, whore either 

See his Tempest, his Funeral Sports, his the fancy or the words were his, or any other's, 

Combat of Tumus and j^ncas : and in his I have noted it in the margin, that I might not 

Georgics, which I esteem the divinest part of seem a plagiary; in others I have neglected it, to 

all his writings, the Plague, the Country, the avoid as well icdiousness as the affectation of 

Battle of tho Bulls, the Labour of tlie Bees, and doing it too often. Such descriptions or images 

those many other jxcellcnt images of nature, well wrought, which I promise not for mine, 

most of which are neither great in themselves, are, as I have said, the ade(|uatp delight of he- 

ftor have any natural ornament to bear them roic poesy ; for they beget admiration, which 

up: but the words wherewith he describes is its [iroper object ; as the images of the bur- 

them ore so excellent, that it might be well ap- lesque, which is contrary to this, by the same 
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reason beget laughter ; foi the one shows na- dearest to me, my fame and reputation ; and 

ture beautified as in the picture of a fair woman, therefore I hope it will stir you up to make my 

which we all admire ; the other shows her do- poem fairer by many of your blots ; if not, you 

formed, as in that of a lazar, or of a fool with know the story of the gamester who married the 

distorted face and antique gestures, at which rich man's daughter, and when her father denied 

we cannot forbear to laugh, because it is a de- the portion, christened all her children by his 

viation from nature. But though the same surname, that if, in conclusion, they must beg, 

images serve equally for the Epic poesy, and they should do so by one name, as well as by 

for the Historic and Panegyric, which are tht* other. But since tlie reproach of my faults 

branches of it, yet a several sort of sculpture will light on you, 'i is but reason I should do yoa 

is to be used in them. If some of them are to that justice to the readers, to let them know, 

be like those of Juvenal, StanUi in curribua that if tliere be any thing tolerable in thvi poem, 

^miUani, heroes drawn in their triumphal they owe the argument to your choice, the wri- 

chariots and in their full proportion ; others ting to your encouragement, the correction to 

arc to be like that of Virgil, SpiranUa moliUs your jodgment, and tlie care of it to your friend- 

ara : there is somewhat more of soAness and ship, to which he must ever acknowledge him- 

tendcmciis to be shown in them. You will self to owe all things, who is, sir, 
soon find [ write not this without concern. The most obedient, and most 

Some, who have seen a paper of verses, which Faithful of your servants, 

I wrote last year to her Highness the Duchess, JoHZf D&YDSV. 

have accused them of that only thing I could From Charlton in Wiltshire, 
defend in them. They said, I did humi aerpere^ Nov. 10, 1666. 

that I wanted not only height of fancy, but dig- 
nity of words, to set it otf. 1 might well at>> — — . 
Bwer with that of Horace, Nunc non not fM 

locus; I knew I addressed them to a lady, and ANNUS MIRABILI9, 

accordingly I affected the soOness of cxpres- ^jj^ YEAR OF WONDERS, 1666. 
•ion, and the smoothness of measure, rather 

than the height of thought ; and in what I did • , . . , .• * • j tt « j 

endeavour, it is no vanity to sav I have sue- Jf *^"J»"« ^'J* ^^"« ''^^ ^""f "^"*"? R^'^* 

ceeded. I detest arrogance ; but 'there is some Crouching at home and cruel when abroad : 

difference betwixt ihal and a just defence. But ^carco leavmg us the means to claim our own 

I will not farther bribe your candour or the Our kmg they courted, and our merchants aw'd. 

reader's. I leave them to speak for mo ; and, if Trade, which like blood should circularly flow, 

they can, to make out that character, not pre- Stopp'd in tlieir channels, found its freedom 

tending to a greater, which I have given Thither the wealth of all the world did go, [lost : 

them.* And seemM but sliipwrcckM on so base a coast. 

And now, sir, *t is time I should relieve you por them alone the heavens had kindly heat ; 

from the tedious length of this account. You j^ eastern quarries ripening precious dew :f 

have better and more profitable employment for y^j. t^gnj the Idumean balm did sweat, 

your hours, and I wrong the public to detain ^nd in hot Ceylon spicy forests grew. 

you longer. In conclusion, I miwt leave my _, , ^ u .u i l r*i- • 

1 * -.u 11 •. r u 1 : u T u^JL The sun but seem'd the labourer of their year? 

poem to vou with all its faults, which I hop« ^^ , ,■ . , .if* 

I c X e' • .L • .• u — Each waxing moon supplied her watry store,! 

to find fewer in the printing by your emen- z; „ . » ^.j *^r. . r .i i- j'j 

J .. , , '^ , f a. k - To swel those tides, which from tlie line did 

dations. 1 know you are not of the number v_ 

of those, of whom the younger Pliny speaks; «,.... rn i . .v n i • u 

m» \ . 14.- • ■_- • -. Their brim-full vessels to the Belgian shore. 

judicium vocant : I am rather loo secure of you Thus, mighty in her ships, stood Carthage long, 

on that side. Your candour in pardoning my And swept the riches of the world from far ; 

errors may make you more remiss in correcting Yet stoop'd to Rome, less wealthy but moro 

them ; if you will not withal consider that they strong : 

come into the world wiMi your approbation, and And this may prove our second Punic war, 

through vour hands. I beg from you the great- ^ , , . , _ 

^.^ e ^ ^r_..r « u » Jl^r^ ♦ 7nM*r^r7?7t/ffrr//*, &r.] Pretlon.^PtoncR at first 

•St favour you can confer u|)on an absent person, ^^ ,,g^ condensrd and hanJoned by the warmth 

«ince I repose upon your management what is of the sun. or suliicrninean fires. Ofifr.ed. I6«7. 

I Ejach waxingr, Ar.] Arronlius to their opinion, 

• Scft thr preceding poem, which In the orijrinal who think that preat heap of waters under the Lln« 

<dlilon of the Aimw MirabUtt occurs In this place. Is dcprej^sc*! Into Udes by the moon lowante tb» 

/. W. Poles. Ori^. ed. 
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WKaf peace can be, where b<^ to one (uretend ? 
(But they more diligent, and we more strong :) 
Or if a peace, it soon must have an end ; 
For they would grow too powerful were it long. 

Behold two nations, then, engaged so far, [land : 
That each seven years the fit must shake each 
Where France will side to weaken us by war, 
Who only can his vast designs withstand. 

See how he feeds th' Iberian* with delays, 
To render us his timely friendship vain : 
And while his secret soul on Flanders preys, 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. 

Such deep designs of empire does he lay [hand ; 
O'er them, whose cause he seems to take in 
And prudently would make them lords at sea, 
To whom with ease he can give laws by land. 

This saw our king ; and long within his breast 
His pensive counsels balancM to and fro : 
He griev'd the land he freed should be oppressM 
And he less for it than usurpers do. 

His generous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth, like fruit on precipices, grew. 
Not to be galherM but by birds of prey. 

The loss and gain each fatally were great ; 
And still his subjects callM aloud for war ; 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial people set, 
Each other's poise and counterbalance are. 

He first survey'd the charge with careful eyes, 
Which none but mighty monarchs could maiA- 

tain ; 
Yet judg'd, like vapours that from limbecs rise. 
It would in richer showers descend again. 

At length resoW'd t* assert the wat*ry ball, 
He in himself did whole Armadoes bring : 
Him aged seamen might their master call, 
And choose for general, were he not their king. 

It seems as every ship their sovereign knows. 
His awful summons they so soon obey ; 
So hear the scaly herdf when Proteus blows,| 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move. 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ;§ 

• Th* Iberian'] The Spaniard- Orig-. ed. 
t So hear the taUy herd\ The first edition errono' 
oosly has here. T. 

I niien Prntetu Wou7»J 
* ■- (>Bruleus Protetis Immania pontf 

Armenia, et magnas pasrlt sub gurglte phocas.* Vtrf. 

Orig ed. 

% ArureU drew wide the curtains of the tkie»2 
This line wcems Indebted to Sir P. Sidney's Astro- 
pheland mella: 
•PhoBbus drew wide the curtalnes of the skies.* T. 

i Tieo glaring comets rite] A comet wan seen flrst 
oo the i4tti of December, KM, wblch lasted almost 

YOL. U— S 



And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise.jj 

Whether they unctuous exhalations are, 
Fir'd by the sun, or seeming so atone : 
Or each some more remote and slippery star, 
Wliich loses footing when to mortals shown. 

Or one, that bright companion of the sim. 
Whose glorious aspect seal'd our new-born king; 
And now, a round of greater years begun,ir 
New influence from his walks of light did bring. 

Victorious York did first, with fam'd success, 
To his known valour make the Dutch give 
place : [f<3Wf 

Thus Heaven our monarch's fortune did con- 
Beginning conquest from his royal race. 

But since it was decreed, auspicious king, 
In Britain's right that thou shouldst wed the 
main, [thing, 

Heaven, as a gage, would cast some precious 
And therefore doom'd that Lawson should be 
slain. ♦♦ 

Lawson among the foremost met his fate, 
Whom sea-green Sirens from the rocks lament; 
Thus as an offering for the Grecian state, 
He first was kill'd who first to battle went. 

Their chief,f f blown up in air^not waveSjCzpir'd, 
To which his pride presum'd to give the law : 
The Dutch confess'd Heaven present, and 

rctir'd, 
And all was Britain the wide ocean saw. 

To nearest ports their shatter'd ships repair. 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd : 
So reverently men quit the open air. 
Where thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. 

three months ; and another the 6th of April, im5, 
which was visible to us fourteen days. Appendix to 
Sherbum's Translation of Manilius, p. sit . D. 

T[ And now, a nrnnd of greater ywre begun] 
'Magnus ab integro scclorum nascitur onlo.'K/r^. 

J. W. 

•• And therefore doom'd, &c.] Sir John Lawson 
was bom at Hull, of but mean parenta?*>, and l^red 
to the sea; he was for some tim^ employed In the 
merchanu' service, which he left for that of the 
Parliament, In which he .<ioon ^ot a ship, and after- 
wards carried a flii*; \mder Monk ; with hiro he co- 
operated in the rcstonition of the kin?; for which 
good reason he received the honour of knighthood 
at the Haetie. He r.calously Bupjiorted oxir claim to 
the sovereignty of the sea, and quarrelled with Oe 
Kuyter.the Dutch admiral, for beins backward In 
acltnowledging it, an accident thai partly occasion- 
ed the Dutch war. In the action here celebrated he 
was rear admiral of the red, andacte«l immediately 
under his Royal Hichness. His death was occa- 
sioned by a musket ball, that wounded him in the 
knee, and he was not taken proper c;»re of. We 
find him characterised honest, brave, loyaJ. and one 
of the most ex^ierienced se-unan of his time. D. 

tt Thtir clUeJ']'Tht admiral of Holland. Orig.ti, 
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And now approach'd* their fleet from India, 
With all the riches ofthe rising sun : [fraught 
And precious sand from southern cUmatesf 

brought. 
The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted cast<HV, conscious of their store, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coasts they 

bring: 
There first the North's cold bosom spices bore, 
And winter brooded on the eastern spring. 

By the rich scent wo found our prefum'd prey, 
Which flank'd with rocks did close in corert lie ; 
And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
The English undertake th' unequal war : 
Seven ships alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

These fight like husbands, but like lovers those ; 
These fain would keep, and those more fain 

enjoy ; 
And to such height their fi^ntic passion grow^. 
That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd against them fly : 
Some preciously by shatter'd porcelain fall. 
And some by aromatic splinters die. 

And though by tempests ofthe prize bereft, 
In heaven's inclemency some case we find : 
Our foes we vanquish'd by our valour left, 
And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

Nor wholly lost we so deserv'd a prey ; 
For storms, repenting, part of it restor'd : 
Which as a tribute fi-om the Baltic sea. 
The British ocean sent her mighty lord. 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourselves in rain 
For wealth, which so uncertainly must come : 
When what was brought so far, and with such 
Was only kept to lose it nearer home, [pain, 

The son who, twice three months on th' ocean 

tost, 
Prepar'd to tell what he had pass'd before, 
Now sees in English ships the Holland coast, 
And parents* anns, in vain, stretch'd from the 

shore. 

This careful husband had been long away, 
Whom his chaste wife and little children mourn; 
Who on their fingers leam'd to tell the day 
On which their father promis'd to return. 

Such are the proud designs of human4cind,{ 
And so we suffer shipreck every where ! 

• Thr attempt at Berphen. Orfg: ed. 

♦ Sot</Vrn rlimou*} Guinea. Orig^. ed. 

1 Such are, 4c.] From Petronius. 8i bene cal- 
culiun ponas, ublque fit uauf ragiuxn. Orif. ed. 



Alas ! what port can such a pilot find, 
Who in the night of fate must blindly steer ^ 

The undistinguish'd seeds of good and ill,§ 
Heaven, in his bosom, firom our knowledge 

hides : 
And draws them in contempt of human skill, 
Which oft for friends mistaken foes provides. 

Let Munster's prelate ever be accurst, || 
In whom we seek the German faithlT in vain : 
Alas ! that he should teach the English first. 
That fraud and avarice in the diurch could 
reign ! 

Happy, who never trusts a stranger's will, 
Whose fnendship 's in his interest understood ! 
Since money given but tempts him to be ill. 
When power is too remote to make him good. 

Tin now, alone the mighty nations strove ; 
The rest at gaze, witliout the lists did stand : 
And threat'nii\g France, plac'd like a painted 

Jove, 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. 

That eunuch guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Who envies us what he wants power t' enjoy ; 
What noiseful valour does no foe invade, 
And weak assistance will his friends destroy. 

Offended'*"*' that we fought without his leave. 
He takes this time his secret hate to show : 
Which Charles does with a mind so calm re- 
ceive. 
As one that neither seeks nor shuns his foe. 

With France, to aid the Dutch, the Daiie» 

unite : 
France as their tyrant, Denmark as their slave.. 
But when with one three nations join to fight, 
They silently confess that one more brave. 

Lewis had chas'd the English from his shore ; 
But Charles the French as subjects does invite t 
Would heaven for each some Solomcm restore, 
Who, by their mercy, may decide their right ! 

Were subjects so but only by their choice, 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, 

f T?u undistfngvhh'd »eid« of ^ood and ill] 
Prudens futurl tempori!*, cxltiun 
Caliginoslk nocte prcmll deus. J. W. 
R 7W Muruttrr'» prelate, &c.] The ftunoxis Bernard 
Yantfhalen, bishop of Muiistcr, excited by Charles, 
marched twenty thousand men into the province or 
Overyssell. luider the dominion of the republic of 
Holland, where he committed great outrajfes, actlnr 
rather like a captain of banditti than the' leader of 
an army. D. 

IT The German faith'} Tacitus salth of them, Nul 
los mortalium fide aut annls ante Germanos esse. 

Orlf.ed, 
•• War declared by France. Orig: ed. 
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Oar prince akma would hare the public voice ; 
Aod all his neighbours' realms would deserts 
make. 

He without fear a dangerous war pursues, 
Which without rashness he began before : 
As honour made him first the danger choose. 
So still he makes it good on virtue's score. 

The doubled charge his subjects* love supplies, 
Who, in that bounty, to themselves are kind : 
So glad Egyptians see their Nilus rise, 
And in his plenty their abundance find. 

With equal power he does two chiefs create,* 
Two such as each seem'd worthiest when 
Each able to sustain a nation's fate, [alone ; 
Since both had found a greater in their own. 

Both great in courage, conduct, and in fame, 
Tet neither envious of the other's praise ; 
Their duty, faith, and int'rest too the same, 
Like mighty partners equally they raise. 

The prince long time had courted fortune's love, 
But once possess'd did absolutely reign : 
Thus with their Amazons the heroes strove. 
And cooquer'd first those beauties they would 
gain. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with disdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin'd, rise once 
And shook aloft the fiisces of the main, [more ; 
To fright those slaves with what they felt before. 

Together to the wat'ry camp they haste, 
Wluxn matrons passing to their children show : 
Infant's first vows for them to heaven are cast, 
And future peoplef bless them as they go. 

With them no riotous pomp,^ nor Asian train, 
T* infect a navy with their gawdy fears ; 
To make slow fights, and victories but vain : 
But war, severely, like itself, appears. 

Diffusive of themselvrs, where'er they pass. 
They make that warmth m others they expect ; 
Their valour works like bodies on a glass, 
And does its image on Uieir men project. 

Our fleet divides,§ and straight the DutcJi ap» 

pear, 
In number, and a fam'd commander bold : 



Prinre Rupert and Duke of Albemarle sent to 
Orig^.ed. 
♦ Futttre people] Examina tnfantiwn/uturesque 

dui. PUn. Jun. in Pan. ad Traj. Orig. ed. 
« With them no riotous pomp] Dryden follows 
his ^reat master, Milton, In malcing rioioiu only 
Kwo syllables. Agnln, In nt. 59, flrphant Is contract- 
•d in like manner. Other exauiples of this kind 
occur, r. 
S Doke of Albemarle's battle, first day. Orig. sd. 
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The narrow seas can scarce their navy bear, 
Or crowded vessels can their soldiers hold. 

The Duke, less numerous, but in coorago 

more. 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies : 
His murdering guns a loud defiance roar. 
And bloody crosses on his flag-etafis rise. 

Both fori their sails, and strip them for the fight, 
Their folded sheets dismiss the useless air : 
Th' Elean plains || could boast no nobler sight, 
When struggling champions did their bodies 
bare. 

Bom each by other in a distant lino. 
The sea-built forts in dreadfiil order move : 
So vast the noise, as if not fleets did join. 
But lands unfix'd,ir and floating nations strove. 

Now pass'd on either side they nimbly tack ; 
Both strive to intercept and guide the wind : 
And, in its eye, nwre closely they come back^ 
To finish all the deaths they left behind. 

On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride> 
Beneath whose shade our humble frigates go : 
Such port the elephant bears, and so defied 
By the rhinoceros her imequal foe. 

And as the built, so difl*erent is the fight ; 
Their mounting shot is on our sails design'd : 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets li^t, 
And through the yielding planks a passage find... 

Our dreaded admiral from far they threat. 
Whose batter'd rigging their whole war re- 
ceives : 
AU bare like some old oak which tempests beat,. 
He stands, and sees below his scatter'd leaves^ 

Heroes of old, when wounded, shelter sought ;, 
But he, who meets all danger with disdam. 
E'en m their face his ship to anchor brought,. 
And steeple-^igh stood propt upon the main. 

At this excess of courage, all amaz'd, 
The foremost of his foes a while withdraw 
With such respect in enter'd Rome they gaz'd, 
Who on high chairs the god-like fathers saw. 

And now, as where Patroclus* body lay. 
Here Trojan chiefs advanc'd, and there tho 

Greek ; 
Ours o'er the Duke their pious wings display. 
And theirs the noblest spoils of Britain seek. 

I 77t' EUan, Ac] Where the Olympic games mvt% 
celebrated. Orlg. ed. 

IT Land* unJLx'd] From Virgil x 

• Credas Inaire revulsas 

CycUdas,' &c. Ori^. ed. 
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Meantime his busy mariners he hastes. 
His shattered sails %rith rigging to restore ; 
And willing pines ascend his broken masts, 
Whose ioAy heads rise higher than before. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful 

prow, 
More fierce th' important quarrel to decide : 
Like swans, in long array his vessels show, 
Whose crests advancing do the waves divide. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They drive, and squander the huge Belgian 

fleet. 
Berkley alone,* who nearest danger lay, 
Did a like fate with a lost Creusa meet. 

The night comes on, we eager to pursue 
The combat still, and they asham'd to leave : 
Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 

In th* English fleet each ship resounds with joy, 
And loud applause of their great leader's fame : 
In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy. 
And, slumb'ring smile at the imagined flame. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tired and done, 
Stretch'd on their docks like weary oxen lie : 
Faint sweats all down their mighty members 

run ; 
Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply .f 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 
Or shipwreck'd, labour to some distant shore ; 
Or in dark churches walk among the dead : 
They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

"The mom they look on with unwilling eye8,J 
Trill fi^m their maintop joyful news they hear 
Of ships, which by their mould bring new sup* 

plies, 
And in their colours Belgian lions bear. 

Our watchful general had discerned from far 
This mighty succour, which made glad the foe : 

* Berkley alone, ftc] Aroon? other remirkaUe pas- 
sages In this engagement, tlie unckiunted resolution 
of vice-admiral Berkley was panicularly admired. 
Ho had many men kilted on boani him, and though 
no longer able to make resistance, yet would ot>- 
stinatcly continue the flght, refusing quarter to 
the last. Being at lensrth shot in the throat with a 
musket-ball, he retired to his cabin, where, stretch- 
ing himself on a great table, he expired ; and in 
thai posture did the enemy, who aflerwarida took 
the ship, And the body covered with blood. D. 

t Vast bulk* which tUtlf touts but ill supply} 80 
Milton, in the spirited 6v>cech which he gives to 
Samson as an answer to the cowardly language of 
the giant Harapha, Sam. Ann. ver. 1337 : 
Go, baffled coward ! lest I run upon thee. 
Though In these chains, bulk without spirit vast. 
And with one buffet lay thy structure low, &c. T. 
I Second day's battle. Ori^. ed. 



He sighM, but, like a father of the war, 
His face spake hope, while deep his 
flow. 



His woundexl men he first sends off* to shore. 
Never, till now, unwilling to obey: [plore, 

They not their wounds, but want of strength do- 
And think them happy who with him cgui stay. 

Then to the rest. Rejoice, said he, to-day : 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies : 
Among so brave a people, you are they 
Whom heaven has chose to fight for such a 
prize. 

If number English courages could quell. 

We should at first have shunn*d, not met our 

foes: 
Whose numerous sails the foarfiil only tell : 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers, 

grows. 

Ho said, nor needed more to say : with haste 
To their known stations cheerfully they go ; 
And all at once, disdaining to be last. 
Solicit every gale to meet the foe. 

Nor did th' encouraged Belgians long delay, 
But bold in others, not tliemselvos, they stood : 
So thick, our navy scarce could steer their way. 
But seemM to wander in a moving wood. 

Our little fleet was now engag'd so far, 
That like the sword-fish in the whale they 
The combat only seeni'd a civil war, [fought : 
Till through their bowels we our passage 
wrought. 

ZTever had valour, no not oiirs, before 
Done aught like this upon the land or main, 
Where not to be o'ercome was to do more 
Than all the conquests former kings did gain. 

The mighty ghosts of our great Harries rose. 
And armed Edwards look'd with anxious eyes. 
To see this fleet among unequal foes, 
By which fate promis'd them their Charles 
should rise. 

Meantime the Belgians tack upon our rear. 
And raking chase-guns through our stems they 

send : 
Close by, their fire-fihips, like jackals, appear, 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. 

Silent in smoke of cannon they come on ; 
Such vapours once did fiery Cacus hide : 
In these the height of pleased revenge is shown. 
Who burn contented by another's side. 

Sometimes from fighting squadrons of each floot, 
Deceiv'd themselves, or to preserve some fiiend^ 
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Two grappling ^toai on the ocean meet, 
And £ngliah firea with Belgian flames con- 
tend. 

Now, at each tack, our little fleet grows less ; 
And, like maim'd fowl, swim lagging on the 

main ; 
Their greater loss their numbers scarce confess, 
While they lose cheaper than the English gain. 

Hare you not seen, when^ whistled from the fist, 
Some falcon stoops at what her eye desisn'd. 
And, with her eagerness the quarry miss'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the 
wind? 

The dastard crow that to the wood made wing, 
And sees the groves no shelter can aflbrd. 
With her loud caws her craven kind does bring. 
Who, safe in numbers, cufi* the noble bird. 

Among the Dutch thus Albemarle did fare : 
He could not conquer, and disdainM to fly ; 
Past hope of safety, 't was his latest care, 
Like falling Caesar, decently to die. 

Yet pity did his manly spirit move, 
To see those perish who so well had fought ; 
And generously with his despair he strove, 
ResolvM to live till he their safety wrought. 

Let other muses write his prosperous fate, 
Of conquered nations tell, and kin^s restored : 
But mine shall sing of his eclips'd estate, 
Which like the sun's, more wonders does &(• 
ford. 

He drew his mighty frigates aU before. 
On which the foe his fruidess force employs : 
His weak ones deep into his rear he bore 
Remote from guns, as sick men from the noise. 

His fiery cannon did their passage guide. 
And following smoke obscurM them from the 

foe: 
Thus Israel, safe from the Egyptian's pride. 
By flaming piUars, and by clouds, did go. 

Elsewhere the Belgian force we did defeat. 
But here our courages did theirs subdue ; 
So Xenophon once led that famM retreat, 
Which first the Asian empire overthrew. 

The (be approachM, and one for his bold sin 
Was sunk :, as he that touch'd the ark was 

slain : 
The wild waves masterM him and suck'd him in. 
And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 

This seen, the rest at awful distance stood ; 
As if they had been there as servants set 



To stay, or to go on, as he thought good, 
And not pursue but wait on his retreat. 

So Libyan huntsmen, on some sandy plain. 
From shady coverts rous*d, the lion chase : 
The kingly beast roars out with loud disdain, 
And slowly moves,'*' unknowing to give place. 

But if some one approach to dare his force, 
He swings his tail,t and swiftly turns him round ; 
With one paw seizes on his trembling horse. 
And with the other tears him to the ground. 

Amidst these toils succeeds the balmy night ; 
Now hissing waters the quench'd guns restore ; 
And weary waves,| withdrawing fi'om the fight. 
Lie lull'd and panting on the silent shore. 

The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood. 
Where while her beams like glittering silver 
Upon the deck our carefiil general stood, [play, 
And deeply musM on the succeeding day.§ 

That happy sun, said he, will rise again, 
Who twice victorious did our navy see : 
And I alone must view him rise in vain. 
Without one ray of all his star for me. 

Yet like an English general will I die. 
And all the ocean make my spacious grave : 
Women and cowards on the land may lie. 
The sea *s a tomb that 's proper for the brave. || 

Restless he passM the remnants of tlie night. 
Till the fireah air proclaimed the morning nigh : 
And burning ships, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires beheld the eastern sky. 

And slowly movrt'] The simile la Virgil's : 

' VcstlglA retro 

ImproperaU refert,' dec. Orig: ed. 

t Hemrlngrs his taW] The metre of this line, per- 
haps, introduced twinfra instead of the more em- 
phatic word riPinfTf*, applied to a lion enraged by 
Chapman, in hisCsrs. and Pompoy, 1607 : 

' And then his sides he ncingea with his ateme.* 
And by Sylvester. Du Bart. p. 205, 4to. ed. 
* Then often sicinirfntr with his sine wle iraine,' Ac. 
Milieu, in a line of admirable effect, has applied 
the word to the old dragon, who, 

• Wroth to see his kinsrdom fall, 
Swlngra the scaly horror of his folded tail.' 

Odf Sativ. sL 19. 
Waller also describes the 'taWt Impetuous awingtf 
of the whale, Batt. Summ. Isl. c. ill. T. 
I Weary ipnve9'\ From Statlus 8ylv. 
'Nee trucibus fluviis idem snnus: occidlt horror 
iEquorls, antennls maria acclinata quiescunt.' 

Orig. ed, 
S Succeeding day"] The 3d of June, famous for two 
former victories. Orig. ed. 
B Yet tike an Engliah general vHU I die. 
And all the ocean make my spacious grave t 
Women and coteards on the land may lie. 
The sea '* a tomJb that^s proper for the brave."] 
This speech contains nearly the same words tn&t 
the Duke of Albemarle spoke in a council the eve- 
ning before the battle, In which he fought with 
amazing intrepidity, and all that determined resig- 
nation here implied. D. 
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But now,'*' his stores of ammunition spent, 
Hin naked valour is his only guard ; 
Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon sent, 
And solitary guns are scarcely heard. 

Thus far had fortune power, here forc'd to stay, 
Nor longer durst with virtue be at strife : 
This, as a ransom, Albemarle did pay 
For all the glories of so great a life. 

For now brave Rupert from afar appears. 
Whose waving streamers the glad general 

knows : 
With full-spread sails his eager navy steers, 
And every ship in swift proportion grows. 

The anxious prince had heard the cannon long, 
And from that length of time dire omens drew 
Of English overmatched, and Dutch too strong. 
Who never fought three days but to pursue. 

Then, as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
To her now silent eyry does repair. 
And finds her callow infants forcM away. 

Stung with her love , she stoops upon the plain, 
The broken air loud whistling as she flics : 
She stops and listens, and shoots forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones' cries. 

With such kind passion hastes the prince to 

fight. 
And spreads his flying canvass to the sound ; 
Him, whom no danger, were he there, could 

fright. 
Now, absent, every little noise can wound. 

As in a drought the tliirsty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gatlier'd clouds for rain ; 
And first the martlet meets it in the sky, 
And with wet wings joys all the featherM train. 

With such glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute the appearance of the prince's fleet; 
And each ambitiously would claim the ken. 
That with first eyes did distant safety meet. 

The Dutch, who came like greedy hinds before. 
To reap the harvest their ripe ears did yield ; 
Now look like those, when rolling thunders roar. 
And sheets of lightning blast the standing field. 

Full in the Prince's passage, hills of sand 
And dangerous flats in secret ambush lay, 
Where the false tides skim o'er the cover'dland, 
And seamen with dissembled depths betray. 

The wily Dutch, who, like fallen angels, fear*d 
This new Messiah's coming, there did wait, 

• Third day. Ortff. ed. 



And round the verge their braving reaMlf 

steer'd. 
To tempt his courage with so fair a bait. 

But he, unmov'd, contemns their idle threat. 
Secure of fame whene'er he please to fight : 
His cold experience tempers all his heat. 
And inbred worth does boasting valour slight. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide. 
And he the substance not th' appearance chose : 
To rescue one such friend he took more pride, 
Than to destroy whole thousands of such foes. 

But when approach'd, in strict embraces bound, 
Rupert and Albemarle together grow ; 
He joys to have his fi-iend in safety found, 
Wltich ho to none but to that friend would ow«. 

The cheerful soldiers, with new stores supplied. 
Now long to execute their spleenful will ; 
And, in revenge for those three days they tried, 
Wish one, like Joshua's, when the sun stood 
still. 

Thus reinforced, against the adverse fleet,* 
Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way: 
With the first blushes of the mom they meet. 
And bring night back upon the new-born day. 

His presence soon blows up the kindling fight, 
And his loud guns speak thick like angry men : 
It seem'd as slaughter had been breath'd all 

night. 
And death new pointed his dull dart again. 

The Dutch too well his mighty conduct knew, 
And matchless courage, since the former fight : 
Whose navy like a stilT-stretch'd cord did show. 
Till he bore in and bent them into flight. 

The wind he shares, while half their fleet ofibndfl 
His open side, and high above him shows : 
Up<Mi the rest at pleasure he descends. 
And doubly harm'd he double harms bestows. 

Behind, the general mends his weary pace. 
And sullenly to his revenge he sails : 
So glides some trodden serpent on the grass, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. 

The increasing sound is borne to either shore, 
And for their stakes the throwing nations fear : 
Their passions double with the cannons' roar. 
And with warm wishes each man combats there. 

Pljr*d thick and close as when the fight begun. 
Their huge unwieldy navy wastes away ; 
So sicken waning moons too near the sun, 
And blunt their crescents on the edge of day. 

And now reduc'd on equal terms to fight, 
Their ships like wasted patrimonies show ; 

• Fourth day's battle. Orlg: ed. 
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Where the thin scattering trees adroit the light, 
And shun each other's shadows as they grow. 

The warlike prince had severed from the rest 
Two giant ^ips, the pride of all the main ; 
Which with his one so rigorouslj he pressed, 
And flew so home, they could not rise again. 

Abready hatter'd, by his lee they lay, 

In vain upon the passing winds they call : 

The passing winds through their torn canvaai 

play, 
And flagging sails on heartless sailors fall. 

Their openM sides receive a gloomy light, 
Dreadful as day let into shades below ; [sight, 
Without, grim death rides barefacM in their 
And urges entering billows as they flow. 

When one dire shot, the last they could supply, 
Close by the hoard the prince's mainmast bore ; 
All three now helpless by each other lie. 
And this offends not, and those fear no more. 

So have I seen some fearful hare maintain 
A course, till tir'd before the dog she lay : 
Who stretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Past power to kill, as she to get away. 

With his loUM tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 
His warm breath blows her fliz up as she lies ; 
She, trembling, creeps upon the ground away, 
And loolu back to him with beseeching eyes. 

The prince unjustly does his stars accuse, 
Which hindcr'd him to push his fortune on ; 
For what they to his courage did refuse, 
By mortal valour never must be done. 

This lucky hour the wise Batavian takes. 
And warns his tatter'd fleet to follow home : 
Proud to have so got off* with equal stakes, 
Where 't was a triumph not to be overcome.''' 

The general's force, as kept alive by flght. 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can pursue : 
Lasting till heavoi had done his courage right ; 
When he had cooquer'd he his weakness knew. 

He casts a frown on the departing foe. 
And sighs to see him quit the watery field : 
His stem flx'd eyes no satisfaction show, 
F«r all the glories which the fight did yieki. 

Though, as when fiends did miracles avow, 
He stands confess'd e'en by the boastful Dutch ; 
He only does his conquest disavow, 
And thinks too little what they found too much : 

* A triumph net to he o*ermme] From Horace i 
' qtios oplmus 
Fallere et effugere est triumphos. Orl^. stf. 



Retum'd, he with the fleet resolv'd to stay ; 
No tender thoughts of home his heart divide ; 
Domestic joys and cares he puts away ; [guide. 
For realms are households which the great must 

As those who unripe veins in mines explore. 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digests the yet imperfect ore. 
And know it will be gold another day ; 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
Th' essay and rudiments of great success : 
Which all-maturing time must bring to light, 
While he, like heaven, docs each day's labour 
bless. 

Heaven ended not the first or second day 
Yet each was perfect to tlie work design'd : 
(Sod and kings woric, when they their work 
A pasive aptness in all subjects find, [survey. 

In burden'd vessels first,f with speedy care. 
His plenteous stores do season'd timber send : 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 
And as the surgeons of maim'd ships attend. 

With cord and canvass from rich Hamburgh sen^- 
His navies molted winga he imps| once more ; 
Tall Norway fir, their masts in battle spent. 
And English oak, sprung leaks and planks, re- 
store. 

All hands employ'd, the royal work grows warm : 
Like labouring bees on a long summer's day, 
Some sound the trumpet for the rest to swarm, 
And some on bells of tasted lilies play. 

With glewy wax some new foundation lay 
Of virgin combs, which fi-om the roof are hung ; 
Some arra'd within doors upon duty stay. 
Or tend the sick, or educate the young. 

So here some pick out bullets from the sides. 
Some drive old oakum through each seam and 
Their left hand does the calking-iron guide, [rift : 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand. 
From friendly Sweden brought, the seams in- 
stops : [stand. 

Which, well paid o'er, the salt sea waves with- 
And shakos them from the rising beak in drops. 

Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marling bind, 
Or searcloth masts with strong tarpawling 
coats : 

♦ HiB maJflBty repairs the fleet. Origr. ed. 

I Winfi hf itnp9] See Mr Wrxrton's note on MD* 
ton's 15th Sonnet, 'to imp their serpent-irinr*.*' 
where he observes thai the expression occurs in 
poets much later than Milton. The latest, whom I 
have hitherto found using tliis old poetical expre*- 
sion, is Shad well, by whom it is employed towards 
the end of his UabeOa. T. 
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To try new slirouds one mounts into the wind, 
And one, below, tlieir ease or stiffness notes. 

Our careful monarch stands in person by, 
His new-cast cannons' firmness to explore : 
The strength of big-comM powder loves to try. 
And ball and cartrage sorts for every bore. 

Each day brings fresh supplies of arms and 

men. 
And ships M^ich all last winter were abroad ; 
And such as fitted since the fight had been, 
Or new from stocks were fall'n into the road. 

The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
(The phenix daughter of the vanished old,) 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean swim, 
And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Her flag alofl spread rufiling to the wind, 
And sanguine streamers seem the flood to fire : 
The weaver charm'd with what his loom de- 
signed. 
Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 
Whoso low-laid mouths each mounting billow 

laves : 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
She seems a sea-wasp flying on the waves. 

This martial present, piously designed, 
The loyal city give their best-lov*d king : 
And, with a bounty ample as the wind. 
Built, fitted, and maintain'd, to aid him bring. 

By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from small beginnings 
Thus fishes first to shipping did impart, [grow : 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow* 

Some log perhaps upon the waters swam, 
A uselesM drifl, which rudely cut within, 
And, hollowM, first a floating trough became, 
And cross some rivulet passage did begin. 

In shipping such as this, the Irish kern, 

And untaught Indian, on the stream did glide : 

Ere 8harp-4(eel'd boats to stem the flood did 

learn. 
Or fin-like oars did spread from either side. 

Add but a sail, and Saturn so appear'd. 
When from lost empire he to exile went. 
And with the golden age to Tyber steer'd. 
Where coin and first commerce he did invent. 

Rude as their ships was navigation then ; 
No useful compass or meridian known ; 
Coasting, they kept the land within their ken 
And knew no North but when the Pole-«tar 
shooe. 



Of all who since have used the open sea, 
Than the bold English none more fame haT» 
won : 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven's high way» 
They make discoveries where they see no tun* 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown. 
By poor mankind's benighted wit is sought. 
Shall in this age to Britain first be shown. 
And hence be to admiring nations taught. 

The ebbs of tides and their mysterious flow, 
We, as arts' elements, shall understand, 
And as by line upon the ocean go. 
Whose paths shall be familiar as the land. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce,^ 
By which remotest regions are allied ; 
Which makes one city of the universe ; 
Where some may gain, and all may be supplied. 

Then we upon our globe's last verge shall go. 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky : 
Fr(»n thence our rolling neighbours we shall 

know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 

This I foretel from your atispicious care,f 
Who great in search^ of God and nature grow ; 
Who best your wise Creator's praise declare. 
Since host to praise his works is best to know. 

O truly royal ! who behold the law 
And rule of beings in your Maker's mind : 
And thence, like limbecs, rich ideas draw. 
To fit the leveli'd use of human-kind. 

But first the toils of war we must endure. 
And from the injurious Dutch redeem the ieas.- 
War makes the valiant of his right secure, 
And gives up fi-aud to bo chastis'd with ease. 

Already were the Belgians on our coast. 
Whose fleet more mighty every day became 
By late success, which they did falsely boast, 
Aiid now by first appearing secm'd to claim. 

Designing, subtle, diligent, and close. 
They knew to manage war with wise delay : 
Yet all those arts their vanity did cross. 
And by their pride their prudence did betray. 

Nor staid the English loni; ; but, well supplied^ 
Appear as numerous as th' insulting foe : 
The combat now by courage must be tried, 
And the success the braver nation show. 

* Br a more exact knowledge of longitudes. 
Ori^. ed. 
t Apostrophe to the Royal Society. Orig-. ed, 
I Qreai in tearch] Alludes to the Royal Society. 

Dr. J.vn 
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There was the Plymouth squadron now come in, 
Which m the Straits last winter was abroad ; 
Which twice on Biscay's woiicihg bay had been, 
And on the midland sea the French had aw'd. 

Old expert Allen,* loyal all along, 
Fam'd for his action (mi the Smyrna fleet : 
And Holmes, whose name shall live in epic 

song, 
While music numbers, or while verse has feet. 

Holmes, the Achates of the general's fight ;f 
Who first bewitch'd our eyes with Guinea gold ; 
As once old Cato in the Roman sight 
The tempting fruits of Afric did unfold. 

With him went Sprag,^ as bountiful as brave. 
Whom his high courage§ to command had 

brought : 
Barman, who did the twice-fir'd Harry save, 
And ill his burning ship undaunted fought. 

Young HoW'iB on a muse by Mars begot, 
Born, Caesar4ike, to write and act ffeat deeds : 
Impatient to revenge his fatal shot, 
Uis right hand doubly to his left succeeds. 

Thousands were there in darker fame that 

dwell, 
Whose deedb some nobler poem shall adom : 
And though to me unknown, they sure fought 

well, 
Whom Rupert led, and who were British bom. 

Of every size a hundred fighting sail, 
So vast the navy now at anchor rides. 
That underneath it the press'd waters fail, 
And with its weight it shoulders off the tides. 

Now, anchors weigh'd, the seamen shout so 
shrill, [ni^ : 

That heaven, and earth, and the wide ocean 
A breeze from westward waits their sails to fill) 
And rests in those high beds his downy wings. 

The wary Dutch this gathering Etorm foresaw, 
And durst not bide it on the English coast : 

* Old expert AUen, Ac. ] Str Thomas Allen was ad* 
mlral of the white. D. 

t HUmet, the Achatet of the, Ac] Sir Robert 
Holmes was rear-ailmiral of the white, called the 
Achates from his eaf emess to support the general. 
Achates was the faithful companion of JEneas. 
For an illustration of the two last lines of this 
stanza, see our notes to the Satire on the 
Dutch. D. 

I With him teent Sprag-, &c.] Sir Edward Sprag 
served under Sir Jeremiah Smith, who carried the 
blue fla£: lie was drowned passing from one ship 
to another, In a flght with Van Tromp, on the 
etevenib of August, 167^ bearing the character of 
a gallant officer, and an accomplished gentle- 
iBsn. D. 

« Hit hi^h oouru^] The courag-e haut of Spen- 
ser artd our elder poets, which Dryden no doubt 
hodinmlnd. T. 



Behind their treacherous shallowB they with* 

draw, 
And there lay snares to catch the British host. 

So the false spider, when her nets are spread. 
Deep ambush'd in her silent den does lie : 
And feels far off the trembling of her thread. 
Whose fihny cord should bind the struggling fly. 

Then if at last she find him fast beset. 
She issues forth and runs along her loom : 
She joys to touch the captive m her net. 
And drag the little wretch in triumph home. 

The Belgians hop'd that, with disorder'd haste, 
Our deep-cut keels upon the sands might run : 
Or, if with caution leisurely were past, [one. 
Their numerous gross might charge us one by 

But w^ith a fore-wind pushing them above. 
And swelling tide that heavM them from below. 
O'er the blind flats our warlike squadrons move. 
And with spread sails to welcome battle go. 

It seemM as there the British Neptune stood, 
With all his hosts of waters at command. 
Beneath them to submit th' officious flood ; 
And with his trident shovM them ofl* the sand. 

To the pale foes they suddenly draw near, 
And summon them to unexpected fight ; 
They start like murderers when gh<Mts appear,. 
And draw their curtains in the dead of night. 

Now van to van the foremost squadrons moet,|( 
The midmost battles hasting up behind : 
Who view far ofl^the storm of falling sleet, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. 

At length the adverse admirals appear ; 
The two bold champions of each country's right t 
Their eyes describe the lists as they come near, 
And draw the lines of death before they fight. 

The distance judgM for shot of every size. 
The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expires : 
The vigorous seaman every porthole plies, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires ! 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians' side^ 
For honour, which they seldom sought before : 
But now they by their own vain boasts wero 

tied, 
And forc'd, at least in show, to prize it more. 

But sharp remembrance on the English part, 
And shame of being matchM by such a foe. 
Rouse conscious virtue up in every heart, 
And seeming to be stronger makes them so. IT 

1 Second battle. Orig'. ed. 
And teeming" to be ttrtmger makea them so] 
' PoBsunt, quia posse vldentur.' Virg 
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Nor long the Belgians could that fleet sustain, 
Which (lid two generals' fates, and Cesar's 
Each several ship a victory did gain, [bear: 
As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. 

Their balter'd Admiral too soon withdrew, 
Unthank'd by ours for his unfinish'd fight : 
But he the minds of his Dutch masters knew. 
Who call'd that providence which we call'd 
flight. 

Never did men noore joyfully obey, 
Or sooner understood the sign to fly : 
With such alacrity they bore away, 
As if to praise them all the States stood by. 

O famous leader of the Belgian fleet, 
Thy monument inscribed.such praise shall wear, 
As Varro timely flying once cQd meet, 
Because he did not of his Rome despair. 

Behold that navy, which a while before 
Provok'd the tardy English to the fight ; 
Now draw their beaten vessels close to shore, 
As larks lie dar'd to shim the hobbies flight. 

Whoe'er would English monuments survey, 
In other records may our courage know : 
But let them hide the story of this day, 
Whose fame was blemish'd by too base a foe. 

Or if too busily they will inquire 

Into a victory which wo disdain ; 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire* 

Before the patron saint^ of injur'd Spain. 

Repenting England this revengeful day 
To Philip's manest did an offering bring : 
England, which first, by leading them astray, 
Hatch'd up rebellion to destroy her king. 

Our fathers bent their baneful industry, 
To check a monarchy that slowly grew ; 
But did not France or Holland's fate foresee, 
Whose rising power to swifl dominion flew. 



the Belgian* did retire 



Be/ore the patron taint of injur'd Spain] 

The victory was completed on the twcnty-flflh 
■day of July, a day sacred to St. James the Great, 
patron of Spain, which nation our author calls In- 
jured, inasmuch as the Hollandent had rebelled 
against Kins Philip II. being aided by Uueen Eliza- 
beth : and the next stanza refers to this transaction^ 
for which the poet suiiposes us now to have atoned. 
The monarchy mentioned in the I99th stanza is 
fipain. with which Queen Elizabeth had l)een long 
at variance, when, In our author's opinion, we over* 
looked the growing power of France and Holland, 
which merited much more our attention. D. 

^ Patron taint] St. James, on whose day this vic- 
tory was gained. Orig. ed. 

X Philip'* mane*] Philip the Second, of Spain, 
vagainHi whom the Hollanders rebelling, were aided 
tqr Queen EUaabeita. Orif. ed. 



In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander aAer pathless destiny ; 
Whose dark resorts since prudence cannot kcow, 
In vain it would provide for what shall be. 

But whate'er English to the bless'd shall go. 
And the fourth Harry or first Orange meet ; 
Find him disowning of a Bourbon foe. 
And him detesting a Batavian fleet. 

Now on their coasts our conquering navy rides, 
Waylays their merchants, and their land besets ; 
Each day new wealth without their care pro- 
vides ; 
They lie asleep with prizes in their nets. 

So, close behind some promontory lie 
The huge leviathans to attend their prey ; 
And give no chase, but swallow in the fry. 
Which through their gaping jaws mistaice the 
way. 

Nor was this all ; in ports and roads renoote, 
Destructive nres among whole fleets we send :§ 
Triumphant flames upon the water float, 
And out-bound ships at home their voyage end. 

Those various squadrons, variously design'd, 
Each vessel freighted with a several k>ad. 
Each squadron waitii^g for a several wind, 
All find but one, to bum them in tlie road. 

Some bound for Guiney, golden sand to fmd, 
Bore all the gawds the simple natives wear : 
Some, for the pride of Turkish courts design'd, 
For folded turbans finest Holland bear. 

Some English wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom. 
And into cloth of spongy sof\nes8 made. 
Did into France or colder Denmark doom. 
To ruin witli worse ware our staple trade. 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold. 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier chest ; 
And as the priests who with their gods make 

bold. 
Take what they like, and sacrifice the rest. 

But ah ; how insincere are all our joys! || 
Which sent from heaven, like lightning make 

no stay : 
Their palling taste the journey's length destroy 
Or grief, sent post, overtakes them on the 

way.H 

i Burning of the fleet In the Vly by Sir Robert 
Holmes. Orig: ed. 

N Tran»itum to the Are of London. Orig.ed. 

If Or grief, sent post, Ac.) It is the pame sent!* 
nient in Milton's Samson Aeoni.stes, ver 1538: 
• For evil news rides post, while good news bates.' 

Milton's however is the clo.scr imitation of 8ta> 
tlus, as I have elswhere observed : 

*Spargitur in turmas soUto pemicior index 

com lugenda referL' T. 
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SwellM with our late snocesses on the foe, 
Which France and Holland wanted power to 

cross, 
We urge an unseen fate to lay us low, 
Aud feed their envious eyes with English loss. 

Each element his dread conunand obeys. 
Who makes our ruins with a smile or frown ; 
Who, as by one he did our nation raise, 
So now he with another pulls us down. 

Tet London, empress of the northern clime, 
By a high fate thou greatly didst expire : 
Great as the world's, which, at the death of 

time 
Must fall, and rise a nobler fi-ame by fire !* 

As when some dire usurper heaven provides, 
To scourge his country with a lawless sway ; 
His birth perhaps some petty village hides, 
And sets his cradle out of fortune's way. 

Till fully ripe his swelling fate breaks out, 
And hurries him to mighty mischiefs (mi : 
His prince surprised at first no ill could doubt. 
And wants the power to meet it when 't is known. 

Such was the rise of this prodigious fire. 
Which, in mean buildings first obscurely bred, 
From thence did soon to open streets aspire. 
And straight to palaces and temples spread. 

The diligence of trades and noiseful gain, 
And luxury more late, asleep were laid : 
All was the night's : and in her silent reign 
No sound the rest of nature did invade. 

In this deep quiet, from what source unknown, 
Those seeds of fire their fatal birth disckwe ; 
And first few scattering sparks about were 

blown. 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. 

Then in some close-pent room it crept along, 
And, sroouldenng as it went, in silence fed ; 
Till th' infant monster, with devouring strong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. 

Now like some rich or mighty murderer, 

Too great for prison, which he breaks with 

gold; 
Who fresher for new mischiefs does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. 

So scapes th* insulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes small outlets into open air : 
There the fierce winds his tender force assail, 
And beat him downward to his first repair. 

• Great tu thf. worliTt, tehich, at the death of time 
Mutt fall, and litea tuMer frame hj/ Jlre} 

* Quurn marc, quum Icllus, correpUque regla oesll, 
^aeat,'&c. Ovid. Ori^.ti. 



The winds, like crafcy courtezans,t withhrid 
His flames from burning, but to blow them more ; 
And every firesh attempt he is repell'd 
With faint denials weaker than before. 

And now no longer letted of his pray, 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd desire ; 
Overlooks the neighbours with a wide survey, 
And nods at every house his threatening fire. 

The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice : 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 
And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voice. 

Our guardian angel saw them where they sate 
Above the palace of our slumbering king : 
He sighM, abandoning his charge to fate, 
And, drooping, ofl lodi'd back upon the wing. 

At length the crackling noise and dreadful blaze 
CalI'd up some waking lover to the sight ; 
And long it was ere he the rest could raise, 
Whose heavy eyelids yet were fuU of night. 

The next to danger, hot pursuM by fate, 
Half-clothM, half-naked, hastily retire : 
And frighted mothers strike their breasts too 

late. 
For helpless infants left amidst the fire. 

Their cries soon waken all the dwellers near 
Now murmuring noises rise in every street ; 
The more remote run stumbling with their fear. 
And in the dark men justle as they meet. 

So weary bees in little cells repose , 
But if night-robbers lifl the well-storM hive, 
A humming through their waxen city grows, 
And out upon each other's wings they drive. 

Now streets grow throng'd and busy as by day ; 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire : 
Some cut the pipes, and some the engines play, 
And some more bold mount ladders to the fire. 

In vain ; for from the east a Belgian wind 
His hostile breath through the dry raAers sent ; 
The flames impellM soon left their foes behind, 
And forward with a wanton fury went. 

A key of fire ran all along the shore. 
And lightened all the river with a blaze :| 
The ^n^en'd tides began again to roar. 
And w<mdering fish in shining waters gaze. 

t Lfke crafty, Ac] Hsec arte tractabat cupidom 
vlrum, ut lUlus animum inopla accenderet. OH^. 
ed. 

I And Ufhten*daU the river with a Uui\ 
* StgaM Ignl Areta laU relucent.* Vtrf. 

Ortf.ei, 
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Old ikther Thames raUM up his reverend head, 
But fear'd the fate ofSimois would return : 
Deep in his ooze be sought his sedgy bed, 
And shrunk bis waters back into his urn. 

The fire, meantime, walks in a broader gross : 
To either hand his wings he opens wide : 
He wades the streets, and straight he reaches 

cross, 
And plays his longing flames on th* other side. 

At first they warm, then scorch, and then they 
take ; [feed : 

Now with bng necks from side to side they 
At length, grown strong, their mother-fire for- 
And a new colony of flames succeed. [sake. 

To every nobler portion of the town 
The curling billows roll their restless tide : 
In parties now they straggle up and dowA, 
As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. 

One mighty squadron with a side-wind sped, 
Through narrow lanes his cumberM fire does 

haste, 
By powerful charms of gold and silver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the Change t4> waste. 

Another backward to the Tower would go, 
And slowly eats his way against the wind : 
But the main body of the marching foe 
Against tJi' imperial palace is designed. 

Now day appears, and with the day the king. 
Whose early care had robb'd him of his rest : 
Far off the crocks of falling houses ring, 
And shrieks of subjects pierce his tender breast. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of smoke 
With gkK>my pillars cover all the place ; 
Whose little intervals of night are broke 
By sparks, that drive against his sacred face. 

More than his guards his sorrows made him 
known, [shower : 

And pious tears, which down his clieeks did 
The wretched in his grief forgot their own ; 
So much the pity of a king has power. 

He wept the flames of what he lov*d so well. 
And what so well had merited his love : 
For never prince in grace did more exc^l. 
Our royal city more in duty strove. 

Nor with an idle care did he behold : [dress ; 
Subjects may grieve, but monarchs must r»- 
He cheers tlio fearful and commends the bold. 
And makes despaircrs h<^ for good success. 

Himself directs what first is to be done, 
And orders all thn succours which they bring : 
The helpfiil and tlie good about him run. 
And form an army wortliy such a king. 



He tees the dire contagion spread so fast. 
That, where it seizes, all rcUef is vain : 
And therefore must unwillingly lay waste 
That country, which wodd else the foe main* 
tain. 

The powder blows up all before the fire : 
Th* amazed flames stand gathered on a heap ; 
And from the precipice's brink retire, 
Afiraid to venture on so large a leap. 

Thus fighting fires awhile themselves consume, 
But straight like Turks, forcM on to win or die, 
They first lay tender bridges of their fume. 
And o*er the breach in unctuous vapours fly. 

Part stays for passage, till a gust of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a shining sheet : 
Part creeping under ground their journey blind, 
And climbing fix>m below their fcUows meet. 

Thus to some desert plain, or old wood-side, 
Dire night-hags come from far to dance their 

round; 
And o'er broad rivers on their fiends they ride, 
Or sweep in clouds above the blasted ground. 

No help avails : for, hydra-like, the fire 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way : 
And scarce the wealthy can one half retire. 
Before he rushes in to share the prey. 

The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow 

proud : 
Those offer mighty eain, and these ask more : 
So void of pity is th' ignoble crowd, 
When others' ruin may increase their store. 

As those, who live by shores,^ with joy behold 
Some wealthy vessel split or stranded nigh ; 
And from the rocks leap down for shipwreck'd 

gold. 
And seek the tempest which the others fly * 

So these but wait the owners' last despair. 
And what's permitted to the flames invade ^ 
E'en (rom their jaws they hungry morsels tear. 
And on their backs the spoils of Vulcan lade. 

The days were all in this lost labour spent ; 
And when the weary king gave place to night. 
His beams he to his royal brother lent. 
And so shone still in his reflective light. 



• Atthote, vho live hy thorft, Ac] The gallant 
Sir Cloudesly Bhovcl was tNurtMirously murdered «in 
the coast of Cornwall, as he swam on shore, hy a 
woman, who was incited to the barbarous art by 
the sight of a rin^, which he wore on Ids fln^er. 
This Is related on the authority of the late Loid Pe- 
terborough, who told it to Sir John Mordaunt, who 
ntatad it to the late Dr. Shipley, bishop of SL Asaph. 
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Night came, but without darkness or ropom, 
A dismal picture of the geoeral doom ; 
Where soub distracted when the trumpet bbws, 
And half um'oady, with their bodies come. 

Those who have homes, when home they do 

repair, 
To a last lodging call their wandering friends : 
Their short uneasy sleeps are broke with care. 
To k)ok bow near their own destruction tends. 

Those who have none, sit round where once it 

was, 
And with full eyes each wonted room require : 
Haunting the yet warm ashes of the place. 
As murder'd men walk where they did expire. 

Some stir up coals and watch the vestal fire, 

Others in vain from sight of ruin run ; 

And, while through burning labyrinths tliey 

retire, 
With loathing eyes repeat what they would 

shun. 

The most in fields like herded beasts lie down, 

To dews obnoxious on the grassy floor ; 

And while their babes in sleep their sorrows 

drown, 
Sad parents watch the remnants of their store. 

While by the motion of the flames they guess 
"What streets are burning now, and what are 

near, 
An infant waking to the paps would press, 
And meets, instead of milk, a falling tear. 

No thought can ease them but their sovereign's 
care, [sing : 

Whose praise the afflicted as their comfort 

£*en those, whom want might drive to just de^ 
spair, 

Think life a blessing under such a king. 

Meantime he sadly suffers in their grief, 
Out-wecps a hermit, and out-prays a saint : 
All the night long he studies their relief. 
How they may be supplied, and he may want. 

God, said he, thou Patron of my days,* 
Guide of my youth in exile and distress ! 
Who me unfriended brought*st by woodrottt 

ways. 
The kingdom of my fathers to possess : 

Be thou my Judge, with what unwearied care, 

1 since liave labour'd dv my people's good ; 
To bind tlie bruises of a civil war. 

And stop the issues of their wasting blood. 

Thou, who ha«i taught mc to forgive the ill, 
And recompense, as friends, tlie good misled ; 

* Klng*s prayer. Orig'. ed. 



If mercy be a precept of iny will, 
Return that mercy on thy servant's head. 

Or if my heedless youth has stept astray, 
Too soon forgetful of thy gracious hand ; 
On me alone thy just displeasure lay, 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 

We all have sinn'd, and thou hast laid us low, 
As humble earth from whence at first we came ; 
Like flying shades before the clouds we show, 
And shrink like parchment in consuming flame. 

O let it be enough what thou hast done ; 
When spotted deaths ran arm'd through every 

street. 
With poison'd darts which not the good coukl 

shun. 
The speedy could out-fly, or valiant meet. 

The living few, and frequent funerals then, 
Proclaira'd thy wrath on this forsaken place : 
And now those few, who are retum'd again, 
Thy searching judgments to their dweliinfi 
trace. 

O pass not, Lord, an absolute decree, 
Or bind thy sentence unconditional ; 
But in thy sentence our remorse foresee, 
And in that foresight this thy doom recall. 

Thy threat'nings, Lord, as thine, thou mayst 
But, if immutable and fix'd they stand, [revoke: 
Continue still thyself to give the stroke. 
And let not foreign foes oppress thy land. 

Th' Eternal heard, and from the heavenly 

quire 
Chose out the cherub with the flaming sword ; 
And bade him swiftly drive th' approaching fire 
From where our naval magazines were stor'd. 

The blessed minister his wings display'd. 
And like a shooting star he clefl (he night : 
Ho charg'd the flames, and those that disobey'd 
He lash'd to duty with his sword of light. 

The fugitive flames, ohostis'd, went forth to 

prey 
On pious structures, by our fathers reard ; 
By which to heaven they did atfecl the way. 
Ere faith in churchmen without woika was 

heard. 

The wanting orphans saw with wat'ry eyes 
Their founders' charity in dust laid low ; 
And sent to God their ever-answer'd cries. 
For he protects the poor, who made them so. 

Nor could thy fabric, Paul's, defend thee long, 
Though thou wert sacred to thy Maker's praiM : 
Though made immortal by a poet's song ; 
And poets' songs the Theban walls couU raise. 
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The daring flames peep'd in, and taw from far But so may he live long, that town to sway, 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire : Which by his auspice they will nobler make^ 

But, since it was profan'd by civil war. As he will hatch their ashes by his stay, 

Heaven thought it fit to have it purgM by fire. And not their humble ruins now forsake. 

Now down the narrow streets it swiftly came, ^hey have not lost their loyalty by fire ; 
And widely openmg did on both sides prey : jjor is their courage or their wealth so low, 

This benefit we sadly owe the flame, T^at from his wars they poorly would retire. 

If only rum must enlarge our way. Qt beg the pity of a vanquUh'd foe. 

And now four days the sun had seen our woes : jjot with more constancy the Jews of old, 

Pour nights the moon beheld th* mcessant fire : g^ Cyrus from rewarded exUc sent. 

It secm'd as if the stars more sickly rose. Their royal city did in dust behold. 

And farther from the feverish north retire. Qt with more vigour to rebuild it went. 

In th» empyrean heaven, the blessM abode ^^^ ^^^ ^.^^ ^^.^^^.^ ^^^ .^ 

The Thrones and the Dommions prostrate lie, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^ »,j ^ 

Not daring to behold their angry God ; ^^^^ * 

And a hushM silence damps the tuneful sky. j^ ^^.^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^,^ ^^ 

At length th* Almighty cast a pitying eye, I"?* . • • . • , . r 

And mercy softly touch'd his melting breast : Or dimly m theu- smkmg sockets frown. 

He saw the town's one half in rubbish lie, ^^^ frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And eager flames drive on to storm the rest. j^^^ high-rais'd Jove, from his dark priaon 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, _. fre«d, , _ ^ , . , , 

In firmamentd waters dipt above ; l^T^''.'^? ^f'*' "^ ^*^**° *",' P^*^*' *!"°«' 

Of it a broad extinguisher he makes, ^lU glonously the new-laid work succeed. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry drove. Methinks already, from this chymic flame, 

The vanquUhM fires withdraw from everyplace, J,~? * *=*?" of more precious mould : 

Or full with feeding sink into a sleep : ?>?*J "^.^^ town which gives the Indies nams. 

Each household genius shows again his face, With silver pavM, and all divine with gold. 

And fiom the hearths the litUe lares creep. ^^^^ labouring with a mighty fate. 

Our kingthis more than natural change beholds; She shakes the rubbish from her motmting 

With sober joy his heart and eyes abound : brow. 

To the All-good his lifted hands he folds, And seems to have renewM her charter's date. 

And thanks him low on his redeemed ground. Which heaven will to the death of time allow. 

As when sharp frosts had long constrainM the More great than haman now, and more augus^ 

earth, Now deified she from her fires docs rise : 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with mild rain ; Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 

And first the tender blade peeps up to birth. And, opening, into larger parts she flies. 

And straight the green fields laugh with promised 

gnin : Before, she like some shepherdess did show. 

Who sat to bathe her by a river's side ; 

By such degrees the spreading gladness grew Not answering to her fame, but rude and ow. 

In every heart which fear had froze before : jj^j taught the beauteous arts of modem pride. 

The standing streets witli so much joy they 

view. Now, like a maiden queen, she will behold. 

That vnth less grief the perish'd they deplore. From her high turrets, hourly suitors come : 

The east with incense, and the west with gold, 

The father of the people opcnM wide -wrill stand, like suppliants, to receive her doom. 

His stores, and all the poor with plenty fed : 

Thus God's anointed God's own place supplied, The silver Thames, her own domestic flood, 

And fiU'd the empty with his daily bread. Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train j 

And often wind, as of his mistress proud, 

This royal bounty brought its own reward, y^^^ jogging eyes to meet her face again. 

And in their minds so deep did print the sense ; 

That if their ruins sadly they regard, [thence. The wealthy Tagus, and the wealthier Rhin», 

'T is but with fear the sight might drive him The glory of their towns no more shall boast ; 
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And Seyne, that would with Belgian riyerf 

join, 
Shall find her lustre ttainM, and traffic lost. 

The venturoufl merchant, who design*d more far 
And touches on our hospitable shore, [star, 
CharmM with the splendour of this northern 
Shall here unlade him,' and depart no more. 

Our powerful navy shall no longer meet, 
The wealth of France or Holland to invade : 
The beauty of this town without a fleet, 
From all the world shall vindicate her trade. 

And, while this fam*d emporium we prepare, 
The British ocean shall such triumphs boast, 
That those, who now disdain our trade to share, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coast. 

Already we have conquer'd half the war. 
And the less dangerous part is left behind : 
Our trouble now is but to make them dare, 
And not so great to vanquish as to find. 

Thus to the eastern wealth through storms 

we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more : 
A constant trade-wind will securely blow. 
And gently lay us on the spicy shore. 



AN ESSAY UPON SATIRE,* 

BT JfB. DKTDCir AITD THC SABL OF 
MULOKAVK. 

How dull, and how insensible a beast 

Is man, who yet would lord it o^er the rest ? 

Philosophers and poets vainly strove 

In every age the lumpish mass to move ; 

But those were pedants, when comparM with 

these. 
Who know not only to instruct but please. 
Poets alone (bund the delightful way, 
Mysterious morals gently to convey 
In charming numbers ; so that as men grew 
PleasM with their poems, they grow wiser too. 

' * This piece was written in 1C79, and handed 
about in nuuiuscript some time t>efore it made its 
appearance in print. It Li supposed to tiave occa- 
sioned the beating Mr. Dr>'den received in Rose- 
street, Covent-ganten, of which notice is taken in 
his life. Tlieeariof Mul$Tave's name has been al- 
ways joined with Drydon's, as concerned in the 
composition ; and that nobleman somcwltere takes 
notice, that Dryden 

Was praised and beaten for another's rhymes. 

It Is not improbable, that Rochester's charactei 
was drawn by his lonlship, who held him in nish 
contempt, after his bchavine in a very dastardly 
manner when he challensed him. How, Indeed, 
Lord Mul^.ive came to subscribe to so disagree* 
able a picture of liimself, Is hard to divine. D. 



Satire ha« always shone among the rest. 
And is the boldest way, if not the best, 
To tell men freely of their foulest faults ; 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughtSr 
In satire too the wise took diflerent ways. 
To each deserving its peculiar praise. 
Some did all foUy with just sharpness blame. 
While others laughM and scom'd them into 

shame. 
But of these two, the last succeeded best, 
As men aim rightest when they shoot in jest. 
Yet, if we may prestmie to blame our guides. 
And censure those, who censure all besides 
In other things they justly are preferred ; 
In this alone methinks the ancients err*d ; 
Against the grossest fdlies they declaim ; 
Hard they pursue, but hunt ignoble game. 
Nothing is easier than such blots to hit. 
And 'tis the talent of each vulgar wit: 
Besides 't is labour lost ; for who would preack 
Morals to Armstrong, or dull Aston teach ? 
'T is being devout at play, wise at a ball, 
Or bringing wit and friendship to Whitehall. 
But with sharp eyes those nicer faults to find, 
Which lie obscurely in the wisest mind ; 
That little spedi which all the rest does spoU, 
To wash off that would be a noble toil ; 
Beyond the loose-writ libels of this age. 
Or the forcM scenes of our decliouig stage ; 
Above all censure too, each little wit 
Will be so glad to see the greater hit ; 
Who judging better, though concerned the moa^ 
Of such correction will have cause to boast. 
In mich a satire all wouki seek a share^ 
And every fool will fancy he is there. 
Old story-tellers too must pine and die. 
To see their antiquated wit laid by ; 
Like her who miss'd her name in a lampoon. 
And griev'd to find herself decay 'd so soon. 
No common coxcomb must be mention'd here : 
Nor the dull train of dancing sparks appear : 
Nor fluttering officers who never fight ; 
Of such a wretched rabble who would write ? 
Much leso halfwits : that 's more against our 

rules: 
For they are fops, the other are but fools. 
Who would not be as silly as Dtmbar ? 
As dull as Monmouth, rather than Sir Carr ? 
The cunning courtier should be slighted too. 
Who with dull knavery makes so much ado ; 
Till the shrewd fool, by thriving too too fast, 
Like ^sop's fox becomes a prey at last. 
Nor shall the royal mistresses be nam'd,f 
Too ugly, or too ea^ to bo blam'd ; 

♦ Sor»?uUl the royal mhtrette* be nam' d] Ahout 
the time of tlvu writing this poom, the Icing, if wa 
may rely upon Bishop Burnet's authority, divided 
all his spare time between the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth and Nell Uwin. D. 
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Y«t sauntering Charles between his beastly 

brace 
Meets with dissembling still in either place, 
Affected humour, or a painted face. 
In loyal libels wo hare oAen told him, 
How one has jilted him, the other sold him : 
How that affects to laugh, how this to weep ; 
But who can rail so long as he can sleep ? 
Was ever prince by two at once misled, 
False, foolish, old, iUniatur'd, and ill-bred ? 
Eamely and Aylesbury, with all that race 
Of busy blockheads, shall have here no place; 
At council set as foils on Danby's score, 
To make that great false jewel shine the more ; 
Who all that while was tliought exceeding wise, 
Only for taking pains and telling lies. 
But tliere 's no meddling with such nauseous 

men; 
Their very names have tired my lazy pen : 
'T Is time to quit their company, and choose 
Some fitter subject for a sharper muse. 

First, let ^s behold the merriest man alive 
Against his careless genius vainly strive ; 
duit his dear ease, some deep design to lay, 
'Gainst a set time, and then fbrget tJie day : 
Yet ho will laugh at his best friends, and be 
Just as good company as Nokes and Lce.*^ 
But when he aims at reason or at rule, 
He turns himself the best to ridicule. 
Let him at business ne'er so earnest sit, 
Show him but mirth, and bait that mirth vrith 

wit; 
That shadow of a jest shall be enjoyM, 
Though he left all mankind to be destroyed. 
80 cat transform'd sat gravely and demure, 
Till mouse appeared, and thought himself se- 
cure : 
But soon the lady had him in her eye, 
And from her friend did just as oddly fly. 
Reaching above our nature does no good ; 
We must fall back to our old flesh and blood ; 
As by our little Machiavel we find 
That nimblest creature of the busy kind, 
Hb limbs are crippled, and his body shakes ; 
Yet his hard mind, whidi all this bustle makes. 
No pity of its poor companion takes. 
What gravity can hold from laughing out, 
To see him drag his feeble legs about, 
Like hoimds ill-coupled ? Jowler lugs him still 
Through hedges, ditches, and Uiruugh all that '■ 

ill. 
'T were crime in any man but him alone, 
To use a body so, though *tis one's own : 

* As Sokft and Lee'\ These were two celebrated 
comedians ii\ Charles the tiecund's rei^x D. 



Yet this false comfort never gives him o*er. 
That whilst he creeps his vigorous thoughts can 

soar: 
Alas ! that soaring to those few that know. 
Is bui a busy grovelling here below. 
So men in rapture think they mount the sky, 
WhiUtonthe ground th' entranced wretches lie : 
So modem fops have fancied they could fly. 
As the new earl with parts deserving praise, 
And wit enough to laugh at his own ways ; 
Yet loses all soil days and sensual nights. 
Kind nature checks, and kinder fortune slights ; 
Striving against his quiet all he can, 
For the fine notion of a busy man. 
And what u that at best, but one, whose mind 
Is made to tire himself and all mankind ? 
For Ireland he would go; faith, let him reign; 
For if some odd fantastic lord would fain 
Carry in tnmks, and all my drudgery do, 
I '11 not only pay him, but admire him too. 
But is there any other beast that lives, 
Who his own harm so wittingly contrives ? 



Yet this fond man, to get a statesman's name, 
Forfeits his friends, his freedom, and his fame. 

Though satire nicely writ with humour stings 
But those who merit praise in other things ; 
Yet we must needs this one exception make, 
And break our rules for silly Tropos' sake ; 
Who was too much despis'd to be accus'd, 
And therefore scarce deserves to be abus'd ; 
Rais'd only by his mercenary tongue. 
For railing smoothly, and for reasoning wrong. 
As bop on holydsys let loose to play, 
Lay waggish traps for girls that pass that 

way; 
Then shout to see in dirt and deep distress 
Some silly cit in her flower'd foolLsh dress ; 
So have I mighty satl«ifaction found. 
To see his tinsel reason on the ground : 
To see the florid fool despis'd, and know it. 
By some who scarce have words enough to 

show it : 
For sense sits silent, and condemns for weaker 
The sinner, nay sometimes the wittiest speaker: 
But 't is prodigious so much eloquence 
Should be acquired by such little sense : 
For words and wit did anciently agree. 
And Tully was no fool, though this man be : 
At bar abusive, on the bench unable, 
Knave on the woolsack, fob at council table. 
These are the grievances of such fools as wouU 
Be rather wise than honest, great tlian good. 

Some other kind of wits must be made known, 
Whose harmless errors hurt themselres alone , 
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Excess of luxury they think can please, 
And laziness call loving of their ease: 
To fire dissoIvM in pleasures still they feign, 
Thoucrh their whole life *s but intermitting pain : 
So much of surfeits, headaches, claps are seen, 
We Mcarce perceive the little time between : 
Well-meaning men who make this gross mis- 

Uke, 
And pleasure lose only for pleasure's sake ; 
Each pleasure has its price, and when we pay 
Too much of pain, we squander life away. 

Thui* D >rset, purrin^ like a thoughtful cat,* 
Mirritid, but wiser puss ne'er thought of that: 
Anl first he worried her with railing rhyme. 
Like Pembroke's mastiffs at his kindest time : 
Then for one ni^^ht sold all his slavish life, 
A teeming widow, but a barren wife ; 

• Thitt Dtmet, purring" ilke, 4c. 1 Charle*, Earl 
of Dorset. alHMit thi-i time forty yp:irs of a^^re, was 
one of ihe best brrC men of hi* time. Ho was a 
lonl of the hc<l-ch^miier. an:l sent several times 
with compUmont!!. or on short emitafsies, to France, 
for the kiai; c^^uld not bear to be lun^; without him: 
he wAn a mo.st munlflr.ent patron; leaminsr and 
ernitis were sure of hi? protection : and when our 
autlior wa:< deprived of the biys. he allowed him 
thelnitreat's annual stli)cnd out of his own private 
piin^. Arthur Manwarins. Mr. Prior, and many 
othrr mon of abllitic-<, owetl to him their l)ein« ad- 
vanceil and provided for. Nor wan he less brave 
th m iwlllo ^nd If amt>l : for ho att'-niled the Duke 
of York a5 a volunteer m the flr?>t Dutch war, and 
bv hi.s coolnt;ss, cotira/ro, and conduct, showe«l him- 
self a worthy rijpresentativn of hi^ juany illuilrioiu 
ance"5ti»r.<. The nl'»hi before Ihe famous battle, 
ill wliirh the Dutch Admiral Opiiam was blown up, 
he m ule a celet^rated sou^, with the greatest com- 
posure, be^lnnlnir. 

To you fiir ladies now at land. 
We men at Kea Indite, Ac 
No man had more ca««e or ?ood humour ; his con- 
Ter*! uion was rcflneil and spriehtly : he had studied 
IxKiks.md men deeply, and to good purpose ; he was 
an excellent critii*. an-l ijooif popt, with a strong 
turn to satire, for which he is thus highly compll- 
raentftj in the Sune Poems, vol. 1. p. 300. 

' Doritel write!< satire too, and writes so well, 
sreat Apollo' let him still rebel. 
ParloQ a mu-te which does, liks his, excel, 
Panlon a muse which does, with art, support 
Some drowsy wu in our unthinkmg court.* 
He wrote with severity, but that severity was 
always justly pointed, and Lord Rochester calls 
him 
* The best i;oo I man, with the worst-natur'd muse.* 

Hi* flr<t wife, the Countess Dowacer of Falmouth, 
had proved a barren wife. Of hor having been a 
tepmln? wi.iow I am Ignorant. His second wife, 
whom he married in m-^l, was daughter to the Earl 
of .V >rth.imptnn, and mother to the present Duke of 
Dorvjt. He w-t« prln<*lpally concerned In bringing 
about the rcvolniion : wa< lord chamberlain to King 
William and Queen Mary ; chosen a knii^ht of the 
frarter in I59i. and several times appointed one of 
th< resents, when the affairs of Europe demanded 
the absence of the kintr. He died at Bath in 17M, 
a«el 69. iamentetl by every cia!<s of fieople, and the 
rao9t opposite p.utles. Mr. Pope gives him these 
line*: 

•r»orset, the grace of courts, the musi's pride. 
Patron of arts, anJ judge of nature, dUd.* D. 

vou 1. — 3 



Swell'd by contact of such a fulsome toad, 
He lugg'd about the matrimonial load : 
Till fortune, blindly kind as well as he. 
Has ill resior'd him to his liberty ; 
Which he would use in his old sneaking way, 
Drinking all night and dozing all the day ; 
Dull as Ned Howard, whom his brisker times 
Had fam'd for dulness in malicious rhymes. f 

Mulgrave had much ado to scape the snare. 
Though loarn'd in all those arts that cheat the 
For after all his vulgar marriage mocks, [fair : 
With beauty dazzled,. Numps was in the stocks ; 
Deluded parents dried their weeping eyes, 
To see him catch his tartar for his prize : 
Th' impatient town waited the wish'd-for 

change, 
And cuckolds smil'd in hopes of sweet revenge ; 
Tin Petworth plot made us with sorrow see, 
As his estate, his person too was free : 
Him no sofl thoughts, no gratitude could move ; 
To golrf he fled from beauty and from love ; 
Yet failing there he keeps his freedom still 
Forc'd to live happily against his will : 
'T is not his fault, if too much wealth and power 
Break not his boasted quiet every hour. 

And little Sid, for simile rcnown'd. 
Pleasure has always sought, but never found :J 
Though all his thoughts on wine and women 
His are so bad, sure he ne'er thinks at all. [faO, 

♦ Dull as ye.i Uotrard, lehom hin brisker tinutt 
HadfaitCd far diUnfatin mniicimis ihfjtwt'] 

Edward Howard. Esq. a gentleman of the Berk- 
shire family, con.<(equentiy related to Sir Robert 
Howard. He wrote four plays, called, 1st. The 
Man of Newmarket, a comeily. 2d. Six Days* 
Adventure ; or, The New Utopia, a comedy. 9d. 
The Usurper, a traf e<ly. 4lh. Women's Conquest, 
a tragicomedy : but nonn of them succeeded on the 
stase, nor procured him any reputation. He also 
published an epic poem, called the Biitish Princes, 
for which he was severely ridiculed by all tlie wits 
of his age: Lord Rochester, Lord Dorset, Mr. Wal- 
er, the Duke of Buckingham, Dr. rlpratt, Lord 
Vaugl.an. published lam|K)bns u|ion it, mostot them 
printed tn the six volumes of Miscellanies publish- 
ed by Dryden. D. 

1 And little Sid, fr>r simfU renwnVd, 
Ptf/uure hasalioayn aout^ht, but nfvrr found] 

This Sidney, brother of Algernon Sidney and the 
Earl of Leicester, wa.s rather a man of pl(>asure than 
of busincs'4 ; his talents were great, but his indo- 
lence was greater; hi* appearame was graceful: 
he was a favourite with the ladies, had a turn for 
intrieue, and was of a disposition exactly fitted to 
Charies'R court, easy, aflable.and insinuating; free 
from any guile, and a friend to mankiml. In 1S7S he 
went envoy to the Haetie, where he contracted an 
intimacy with the Prince of Oran?r, whose (tiends 
he heartily assisted In raising him to the throne, 
Iwing himself a messenser from Eneland to Holland 
upon that very bu^ine^s in 1688. Hr was raixed to 
the difrnity of Lonl Sidney, and Earl of Rumney, 
in 1W9; declared secretary of state, master of the 
ordnance, and lord lieiitenant of Ireland in 1689; 
and was removed from the latter t>ust in 1693, it tie- 
Ing thought that he held the reins of power with 
too slack a hand. D. 
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Put ture we all mistake this piovis xaajn, 
Who mortifies his person all he can : 
What we uncharitably take for sin. 
Are only rules of this odd capuchin ; 
For never hermit under grave pretence 
Hw liv'd more contrary to common sense ; 
And 't is a miracle we may suppose, 
No nastinees offends his skilful nose ; 



Expecting supper is his great delight; 
He toils all day but to be drunk at ni^ht ; 
Then o'er his cups this night-bird chuping sits, 
Till be takes Hewet and Jack Hall for wits.* 

Rochester I despise for want of wit, 
Though thought to have a tail and cloven feet ; 
For while be mischief means to all mankiod| 
Himself akne the ill effects does find : 
And so like witches justly suffers shame. 
Whose harmless malice is so much the same. 
False are his words, affected is his wit ; 
So often he does aim, so seldom hit : 
To every (ace he cringes while he speaks. 
But when the back is tura'd, the head he breaks : 
Mean in each action, lewd in every limb, 
Manners themselves are mischievous in him : 
A proof that chance alone makes e veiy creature 
A very Killigrow without good nature, f 

• TiM he UOcea Hewet and JadC Hatt for trfft] 
Sir George Bewit, a man ef qu&lltjr, famous for 
nJlantrr, and often named In the State Poems. 
Blr George E!theredf e intended for him the celt- 
brated character of Sir Fopilng Flutter. 
* Scarce will there greater grief jiierce everj heart, 

Should Sir George Hewlt, or Sir Carr, depazt. 

Bad it not heaer been, than thus to roam. 

To stay and tie the cravat string at home ; 

To strut, look big, shake pantaloon, and swear, 

With Bewit, Dammee, there *8 no action there.' 

Boat Poemt, VOL 1. p. IBS. 

"Die above lines are addressed by Rochester to 
Lord Mulgrave, when bound for Tangier. 

Jack Hall, a courtier, whom i take to be the same 
with Uxza in the second part of Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, is thus mentloiMtd in the State Poems, voL 



U.p.195: 



Jack Hall- 



left town. 



But first writ something he dare own. 
Of prologue lawfully begotten, 
And full nine months maturely thought on t 
Bom with hard labour, and much pain, 
Uusely was Dr. Chamberlain. 
At length from stuff and rubbish plck'd, 
As bean' cubs into shape are lick'd. 
When Wharton, Ethereke, and Soame, 
To give it their last strokes were come, 
Those critics differ'd in tlieirdoom. 
Yet Swan sajrs, he admir'd it 'scap'd. 
Since 't was Jack Hall's, without being clai^'d.' 
Swan was a notorious punster. D. 

f A very KUtifreiPicithoutgoodnaturelThoToaH 
KlUlgFew, of whom we hear dally so many plea- 
sant stories related, had good natural parts, but no 
regular education. He was brother to Sir William 
KllUgrew, vice-chamberlain to King Charles the 



For what a Bessus has he always liv'd4 
And lus own kickings notably contriv'd 7 
For, there 's the foUy that 's still mix'd with ieari 
Onwards more Mows than any hero bear ; 
Of fighting sparks some may their pleasures 
But *t is a bolder thing to run away : [say. 
The world may well forgive him all his ill, 
For every fault does prove his penance still : 
Falsely he falls into some dangerous noose, 
And then as meanly labours to get loose ; 
A life so infamous is better quitting, 
QpaA in base injuir and low submitting. 
I'd like to have left out his poetry ; 
Forgot by all ahnost as well as me. 
Sometimes he has some humour, never wit. 
And if it rarely, very rarely, hit, 
'T vt under so much nasty rubbish laid, 
To find it out 's the cinder w(»nan's trade ; 
Who for the wretched remnants of a fire 
Most toil all day in ashes and in mire. 
So lewdly dull his idle works appear. 
The wretched texts deserve no comments here ; 
Where one poor thought sometimes, left all alone 
For a vrfiole page of dulness must atone. 

How vain a thing is man, and how unwise ? 
E*en he, who would himself the most despise 7 
I, who so wise and humble seem to be, 
Kov my own vanity and pride can't see. 
While the world's nonsense is so aharply shown. 
We puU down others but to raise our own ; 
That we may angels seem, we paint themehres. 
And are bat satires to set op ourselves. 
I, who have all this while been finding fault, 
E'en with my master, who first satire taught \ 
And did by that describe the task so hartl. 
It seems stupendous and above reward ! 
Now labour with unequal force to climb 
That k>fty hill, unreach'd by former time : 
T is just that I shotild to the bottom fall, 
Learn to write well, or not t<f write at all. 

Second's qneen ; had been some time page of ho> 
nourto King Charles I. and vns, after tne restorao 
Uon, many years master of the revels, and groom 
of (he chamber to King Charles II., in whose exile 
he shared, being his resident at Venice In itSl. 
During his travela abroad he wrote several plays, 
none of which are much ulked of. His itch or 
writing, and his cltaracter as a wit and companion, 
occasioned this distich from Sir John Denham. 
* Bad Cowley nc'^r rpoke, KiUigrew ne'er vrrlt, 

Combin'd in one they 'd made a matchless wit. 
The same knight wrote a ballad on him. 

KllUgrew was a most facetious companion ; his 
wit was lively and spirited ; and he liad a manner 
of saying the bitterest things, without provuking 
resentment ; he tickled you while he made you 
smart, and you ovcrlookwl the pain, charmed by 
the pleasure. He died at Whitehall in March IMS, 
aged seventy -one, bewailed by his friends, and truly 
wept for by the poor. D. 

t For what a Be»9H9 hcu he altraye Hv*d] Bessus 
is a remarkable cowardly character in Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 
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ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. and now prevailed to have the Duke of Moo- 

mouth dbmissed from all his posts, and tent 
'^»' »• intoHoUand. 

—Si proplus Btes Shaftesbury's views were to lift Monmouth 

Te captoC magis-^— to the throne, whose weaknesses he knew be 

A POEM, PUBLISHED 1681. *^^ ~ effectuaUy manage, as to have the rei^ 

of government m that case m his own hands. 

— — — Monmouth was the eklest of the king's sons, by 

.»- A^^...r«« ^w ,- <.<r«* «i«vn whom he was tenderly beloved. His modier 

THE OCCASIOIV OF IT EXPLAIHED. vU i. .l • » 

was one Mrs. Lucy Walters, otherwise Bar- 
Thb Eari of Shaftesbury seemed bent upon low, a Pembrokeshire woman, who bore him at 
Aeruinof the Duke of York. It vras mostly Rotterdam in 1649, and between whom and 
through his influence in both houses, that thote his majesty it was artfully reported there had 
infamous witnesses, Oates, Tongue, Bedloe, passed a contract of marriage. This report 
Ice, were so strenuously encouraged, and the was narrowly examined into, and proved false, 
Popish plot, if not schemed by him, was at to the full satisfaction of the privy-council, and 
least by him cherished and supported. He had of the people in general, though Shaftesbury 
been heard to say with some exultation, / tBotU did all in his power to support and establish a 
pretend to pronounce who ttcaied the gamey 6atf / belief of its reality. The youth was educated 
«m «ttre Ihwe had the full hunting. At this day at Paris under the quecn-roother, and brought 
that pbt appears, to impartial and discerning over to England in 1662 : soon after which 
eyes, to have been a forgery contrived to in- time he was created Duke of Orkney in Scot- 
^me (he minds of the people against popery, land, and Monmouth in England, or rather 
a religion now professed by the duke, that the Wales : chosen a knight of the garter ; appoint- 
bill for excluding him from the throne might ed master of horse to his majesty, general of 
meet witli more countenance and greater cer- the land forces, colonel of the life-guard of 
tainty of success ; and it went very near having horse, lord-lieutenant of the East Riding of 
the desired effect. Yorkshire, govemour of Kingston-upon-HuQ^ 
The indiscreet zeal and imprudent conduct chief justice in eyre on the south of the river 
of the Roman Catholics, for some time past, had Trent, lord-chamberlain of Scotland, and Duke- 
Ifiven too much room for suspicion; they hav- of Buccleugh, in ri^t of his wife, who was. 
ing often openly, and in defiance of the etta* daughter and heiress to a noble and wealthy 
Uished laws of the kingdom, shown a thorough earl, bearing that name ; but he lost all those 
contempt lor the estaUished religion of their places of honour and fortune, together with hit 
country, propagated as much as possible their royal father's ftvour, by the Insinuation and art 
own tenets, kHjdly triumphed in their pn^jren, of Shaftesbury, who poisoned him with illegal, 
and daily acquisition of proselytes among all and ambitious notions, that ended in his de- 
ranks of people, without the least secrecy or stniction. 

caution. Hencs was the nation ripe for alarm : The partizans of this carl, and other male- 

when given, it spread like wildfire ; and the contents, had long pointed out his Grace as a 

Duke of York, as head of the party at which it proper »racces»or to the crown, instead of the 

was aii«ed, was obliged to withdraw to Brus- Duke of York, in case of the king's demise ; 

•els to avoid the impending storm. and he began to believe that he had a real right 

The king being some time after taken ill, to be so. At the instigation of his old friend 

prcHiuced his highness's sudden return, before Shaftesbury, he returned to England without 

his enemies, and those in the opposition to the his father's consent, who would not see him ; 

court measures, could provide for his reception ; and, in;; tead of obeying the royal mandate to 

so that their schemes were thus for a while dis- retire again, ho an<l Sliaftesbury jointly made 

concerted. Lest his presence might revive a pompous parade thronjjh several counties in 

commotion, he returned again to Brussels, and the west and norlli of England, scattering tho 

was then permitted (previously) to retire to seeds of discord and disatfect ion; so that their 

Scotland, having received the strongest assur- designs soem(>d to be levelled against the go- 

auces of his brother's aflVction and resolution veniment, and a tempest was gathering at a 

to secure him and his heirs the succession, distance, not unlike that which swept the royal 

He had before this the satisfaction of seeing martyr from his throne and life. Many people 

the turbulent Earl of Shaftesbury removed who would not otherwise have taken part with 

from his seat and precedence in the privy- the court, shuddering when they looked back 

eooBcil, as well as ail share in the ministry; opoo the scenes of anarchy and confusion, thai 
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had followed that roelancholj catastrophe, in or an ass to the contrary side. Thsre is a 
order to prorent the return of a similar storm, treasury uf merits in the fanatic church, as well 
attached themselves to the king and the Duko as in the popish ; and a pennyworth to be had 
of York ; and the latter returned to court, where of saintship, honesty, and poetry, for the lewd, 
be kept his ground. the factious, and the blockheads ; but tlic long- 

Tho kingdom was now in a high fermenta^ est chapter in Deuteronomy has not curses 
tioo : the murmurs of each party brdco out into enough for an anti-Bromiiigharo. My comfort 
altercation, and declamatory abuse. Every is, their manifest prejudice to my cause will 
iay produced new libels and disloyal pan>- render their judgment of less authority against 
j»hlets. To answer and expose them, tlieir par- me. Yet if a poem have a genius, it will force 
tizans and abetter!, several authors were re- its own reception in the world ; for there's a 
tained by authority, but none came up to the sweetness in good verse, which tickles even 
purpose so well as Sir Roger I'Estrange, in the while it hurts, and no man can be heartily an- 
Observator ; and the poet lauret, in the poem gry with him who pleases him against his will, 
inder inspection, the elegance and severity of The commendation of adversaries is the greats 
which raised his character prodigiously, and est trium|)h of a writer, because it never comes 
showed the proceedings of ShaAesbury and his unless extorted. But 1 can be satisfied on more 
followers in a most severe light. These wri- easy terms : if 1 happen to please the more 
tings, according to Echard, in a great measure moderate sort, I shall be sure of an honest party, 
stennned the tide of a pop<ilar current, that and, in all probability, of the best judges: for 
might have otherwise immersed tlie nation the least concerned are commonly the least cor- 
in ruin. His Grace the Duke of Monmouth nipt. And I confess I have laid in for those, 
afUsrwards engaged in the Rychouso Plot, and by rebating the satire (where justice would 
a reward was offered for the taking him, bo»h allow it) from carrying too sliarp an edge. They 
by his father and Lewis XIV. whether who can criticise so weakly, as to imagine I 
in England or France. He obtained his par- have done my worst, maybe convinced, at their 
don both of the king and duke, by two very own cost, that I can write severely with more 
Bulmiissive, nay abject, letters; and being ad- ease than I ran gently. I have but- laughed at 
mitted to the royal presence, seemed extremely some men's follies, when 1 could have declaim- 
sorry for his past offences, confessed his having ed against their vices ; and other men's virtues 
engaged in a design for seizing the king's I have commended, as freely as 1 have taxed 
guards, and changing the government, but de- tlieir crimes. And now, if you are a malicious 
nied having any knowledge of a scheme for as- reader, I expect you should return U[)on me 
sassinating either his father or uncle, which it that I affect to be thought more impartial than 
seems was set on foot by the inferiour ministers 1 am. But if men are not to be judged by their 
of this conspiracy. professions, God forgive yew commonwealth^ 

Presuming, however, upon the king's pater- men for professing so plausibly for the govem- 
nal affection, he soon recanted his c(mfession, ment. You cannot be so unconscionable as to 
and consorted with his old followers ; so that charge me for not subscribing of my name ; ibr 
the king forbade him the court, and he retired to tliat would reflect too grossly upon your own 
Holland, fromwhencehe returned in 1685, raised party, who never dare, though they have the 
a rebeUion against his uncle, then on the advantage of a jury to secure them. If yoa 
throne, caused himself to be proclaimed king, like not my poem, the fault may possibly bo in 
and being defeated and taken prisoner, was my writing (though 't is hard for an author to 
beheaded on Tower-hill, in his thirty-eixth judge against himself;) but, more probably, His 
year. Z). in your morals, which carmot bear the truth of 

■ it. The violent, on both sides, will condemn 

the character of Absalom, as either too favour- 
TO THE READER. ably or too hardly drawn. But they are not 

»T IS not my intention to make an apology for ^« violent whom I desire to please. The fiiult 
my poem : some wiU think it needs no excuse, !»» ^f "«^^ j^"»^ " i° extenuate, palliate, and 
and others will receive none. The design I *"^"'«« ? ^^ ^ ^<»"^*^" ^''^^'y. ' have cndea^ 
am sure is honest ; but he who draws his pen rtdingly romparoJ to the Irish l)an«littl, who were 
for one party must ext>ect to make enemies of ca'led lories ; and they llkene^l their opponents to 

th« nthmr For wit and fool are conseouenU V**^.^' * denomination of reproach, forninly eiven 
ine otJier. t or wii ana toot are consequems ^^^^ §^^j^(, covenanters, who w cr« suppoRcd to Uve 

oiwhigandtoryi* and every man is a knave on a poor kind of buttemulii m called These 

names still distinfniish contrndlnp particji in Eng- 
* It was now that the party distinctions of whig land, though strangely varied liom their oriidiial 
and tOK7 were first adopted ; the courtlen were de- application. D. 
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Toured to commit it. Besides the respect which When man on many multiplied his kind, 

I owe his birth, I have a greater for his heroic Ere one to one was cursedly confined ; 

Tirtues ; and David himself could not be more When nature prompted, and no law denied, 

tender of the young man's life than I would be Promiscuous use of concubine and bride ; 

of his reputation. But since the most excellent Then Israel's monarch after heaven's own 

natures are always the roost easy, and, as be- heart, 

ing such, are the soonest perverted by ill coun- His vigorous warmth did variously impart 

sels, especially when baited with fame and To wives and slaves ; and wide as his command, 

glory ; 't is no more a wonder that he withstood Scatter'd his Maker's image through the land. 

not the temptations of Achitophei, than it was Michal, of royal blood, the crown did wear; 

for Adam not to have resisted the two devils, A soil ungrateful to the tiller's care : 

the serpent and the woman. The conclusion Nut so the rest ; for several mothers bore , 

of the story I purposely forbore to prosecute, To god-like David several sons before. 

because I could not obtain from myself to show But since like slaves his bod they did ascend^ 

Absalom unfortunate. The frame of it was No true succession could their seed attend. 

cut out but fur a picture to the waist, and if Of all tliis numerous progeny was none 

the draught be so far true, 't is as much as I So beautiful, so brave, as Absalom : 

designed. Whether, inspir'd by some diviner lust, 

Were I tlie inventor, who am only the histo- His father got him with a greater gust; 

rian, 1 should certainly conclude the piece with Or that his conscious destiny made way, 

the reconcilement of Absalom to David. And By manly beauty, to imperial sway. 

who knows but this may come to pass ? Things Early in foreign fields he won renown, 

were not brought to an extremity where I left With kings and states allied to Israel's crown i 

the story ; there seems yet to be room left Cor a In peace the thoughts of war he could remove, 

composure ; hereafter there may be only for And seera'd as he were only bom for love, 

pity. I have not so much as an uncharitable Whate'er he did, was done with so much case, 

wish against Achitophcl, but am content to be In him alone 't was natural to please : 

accused of a good-uaturM error, and to hope His motions all accompanied with grace ; 

with Origen, that the devil him^ielf may at last And paradise was opcn'd in his face.f 

bo saved. For which reason, in this poem, he With secret joy indulgent David view'd 

is neither brought to set his house in order, nor His youthful image in his son renew'd : 

to dispose of his person afterwards as he in wi»- To all his wishes nothing he denied ; 

dom bhall think fit. God is infinitely merciful ; And made the c'l.irming Annabel his bride, 

and his vicegerent is only not so, because he is What faults he had, (for who from faults it 
not infinite. free ?) 

The true end of satire is the amendment of His father could not, or he would not see. 

vices by correction. And he, who writes ho- Souio warm excesses which tlie law forbore, 

nestly , is no more an enemy to the offender, than Were construed youth that purg'd by boiling o^€^ ' 

the physician to the patient, when he prescribes And Amnon's murder, by a specious name, 

harsh remedies to an inveterate disease; for AVas call'd a just revenge fur injur'd fame, 

those are only in order to prevent the chirur- Thus prais'd and lov'd, the noble youth remained, 

geon's work of an Ense reddendum, which I While David undisturb'd in Sion reign'd. 

wish not to my very enemies. To conclude all ; But life can never bo sincerely blest ; 

if the body politic have any analogy to the na^ Heaven punishes the bad, and proves the besL 

tural, in my weak judgment, an act of oblivion The Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring 
were as necessary in a hot distempered state, race, 

as an opiate would be in a raging fever. As ever tried the extent and stretch of grace ; 

God*s pamper'd people, whom, debauch'd with 
■ • ease, 

No king could govern, nor no God could pleaie | 

date. ' Poetical Refle^'tions on Abnalomand Achlto- 
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In pious times, ere priestcraft did begin, ^^^f '5!'°' «• '^' ' ^'^^^»*^'" ^«"»»^^'' * ^^^"^ ^«»^ 

Before polygamy was made a sin ; * And paradlae iptu npen'd in Hhface] Pope's EIoI> 

sa. In her cuinpUment to Abelanl on his foundlnc 

• Amonj^ the miny answers to. aivl remarks on, liic Pancloic, is rerLilnly indebted 10 this persons 

Ihls poem, the foUowIn* are curious :— * Towser the description ; and the in?eniiiiy of the poet, m the Uh 

8erx)nd. a BuUdo?; or, a short Reply to Ahsalon cal adaptation, is truly admirable: 

and Achitophel,' folio, half-sheet. London, l«8i. ' Ab- You rais'd these hallow'd walls ; the desart smU^^ 

sakn*a, IX. Worthies,' a Poem, folio, halMheet, no And paradise was open'd in the wikL' T, 

J 
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(GTods they had tried of every shape and size, This set the hestbcn priesthood in a flame 

That godsmiths could produce, or priests de- For priests of all religions are the same. 

These Adam-wit^'*' too fortunately free, [vise :) Of whatsoe'er descent thuir godiiead be, 

Began to dream they wanted Liberty ; Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree, 

And when no rule, no precedent was found, In his defence his ser^'ants are as bold, 

Of men, by laws less circumscribM and bound ; As if he had been born of beaten gold. 

They led their wild desires to woods and The Jewish rsibbins, though their enemies, 

caves, fn this conclude tlicm honest men arul wise : 

And thought that all but savages were slaves. For 't was tiieir duty, all tlio learned think, 

They who, when Saul was dead, without a T' espouse his cause, by whom they eat an4 

blow, drink. 

Made foolish Ishbosheth the crown forego ; From hence began that plot, the nation's curse. 

Who bonish'd David did from Hebron bring, Bad in itself, but represented worse ; 

And with a general shout proclaim'd him king : Rais'd in extremes, and in extremes decried ; 

Those very Jews, who, at their very best. With oaths aliirm'd, with dying vows denied ; 

Their humour more than loyalty exprcst, Not weigh'd nor winnow'd by the multitude ; 

Now wondcr'd why so long they haid obey'd But swallow'd in the mass, unchew'd and crude. 

An idol monarch, which their hands had made ; Some truth tlicre was, but da^ih'd and brew'd 
Thought they might ruin him they could create, witli lies. 

Or melt him to that goklen calf a state. To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise. 

But these were random boAXa : no form'd design, Succeeding times did equal folly call, 

Nor interest, made the factious crowd to join : Believing nothing, or believing ail. 

The sober part of Israel, free from stain, Th' Egyptian rites the Jebusites embraced ; 

Well knew the value of a peaceful reign ; Where gods were recommended by their taste. 

And, kfoking backward with a wise aflright. Such savoury deities must needs be good, 

Saw seams of wounds dishonest to the sight : As served at once for worship and fur food. 

In contemplation of whose ugly scars By force they could not introduce these gods ; 

They curst the memory of civil wars. For ten to one in former days was odds. 

The moderate sort of men thus (]ualitied. So fraud was used, the sacrificer's trade : 

Inclined the balance to tlie better side ; Fools are more hard to conquer than persuade. 

And David's mildness managed it so well, Their busy teachers mingled with the Jews, 

The bad found no occasion to rebel. And rak'd for converts even the court and 
But when to sin our biass'd nature leans, stews : 

The careful devil is still at hand witli means ; Which Hebrew priests the more unkindly took, 

And providently pimps for ill desires : Because the fleece accompanies tlic Hock. 

The good old cause revived a plot requires. Some thought tlicy God's anointed meant to slay 

Plots, true or false, are necessary things. By guns, invented since full many a day : 

To raise up commonwealths, and ruin kings. Our author swears it not ; but who can know 

The inhabitants of old Jerusalem How far the devil and Jebusites may go? 

Were Jebusitcs ; ^e town so call'd from them ; This plot, which faii'd for want of ccwnmon 

And theirs the native right sense, 

But when the chosen people grew more strong. Had yet a deep and dangerous consequence : 

The rightful cause at length became tlie wrong ; For as when raging fevers boil the blood. 

And every loss the men of Jebus borv. The standing lake soon floats into a flood, 

They still were thouglit God's enemies the more. And every hostile humour, which before 

Thus worn or weaken'd, well or ill content, Slept quiet in its channels, bubbles o'er ; 

Submit they must to JDavid's government : So several faction:} from this first ferment 

Impoverish'd and depriv'd of ail command, Work up to foam, and Uu-eat tlie government. 

Their taxes doubled as they lost their land ; Some by their friends, more by themselves 
And what was harder yet to flesh and blood, thought wise, 

Their gods disgraced, and burnt like conmion OpposM the power to whicli tliey could not lise. 

wood, Some had in courts been great, and thrown 

from thence, 

ln*iI^\'f^.™i?I?;«''L^«'T**"',''4.^P"*®".!!:! Like fiends were harden'd in impenitence. 

in nappy circumstances are not unlackily called -^ l .l • n /• . i 

jUam wUt, from a remembrance of Adam's weak- Some, by their monarcli s fatal mercy, grown 

fiess in Parattlse, who. aiming at being happier than From pardon'd rebels kinsmen to the throne, 

b5dS.tt:.5^ inS^KJSTh.Sill'^^r; W.r. r.UM in power and public office high , 

and was excluded ttas garden Of Eden. JD. Strang bands, ifbandsungratefiil men cooldti^ 
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Of these the false Achitophdl was first ;* 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs, and crooked counsels fit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfix'd in principles and place ; 

In power unpleas'd, impatient of disgrace : 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o'er-inform'd the tenement of clay. 

A, daring pilot in extremity ; [high 

PleasM with the danger, when the waves went 

'• Of 0tf9e. Vufalae, ftr.] This is the Introduction of 
(he chief hero of this piece, the celebnited Earl of 
lihatlesbury. umler the name of Achitophel. A 
man, insinuating, impoRing in private, eloquent, 
daring in public, fUll of reituurcuA in both ; who 
had iMjen hresl up In the sohnois of civil commotion, 
Inthelon^ parliament, in Cromwell's revolutions, 
and in those which followed Cromwell's death; 
and who, from that education, knew well the power 
of popular rumours, at times when popular pas- 
sions are in ferment ; framed the fiction of the po- 
pish plot in the year 187R, in onlcr to bury the Duke, 
and perhaps the King, under the wci;;ht of the na» 
tloA.ll fear and hatred of popery. tihaflR.sbury was 
stimulated too by offences both j?ivcn and received ; 
for the Kin? iiavlm;: said to him, * Sh:ifte9bury, thou 
art the sreatest rogue in thelcinicdnm,' tie answer- 
ed, bowing, ' Of a subject, sir, I bcUevc I am.' And 
the Duke rated him in passionate terms for one of 
his speeches in parU:\mcnt. * I am glad,' said he, 
'your Royal Highness has not called inc papist aitd 
coward.' The account of \.\\\a plot, in which was 
Involved the asAassination of Charles and hiJ bro- 
ther, an Invasion, the contloirration of the city, and 
a massacre of the protcstanis, was calruiatcd, in its 
great lincj, to ^iu the attention o( the hi;?hCT ranks 
of the nation, anil, by the familiarity and detail of 
its circumstances, to catch the creilulify of tlM» 
meanest of the popul;ice. By malUn;; tite Duke one 
of the oUjects of the pretende«l asKasslnation, It pre- 
Tented the suspicion of it^ being directed against 
him ; and by accosting the Uueen, whom tlic King 
did not love, it gave a chance fur sepiiratliig the in- 
terests of the brotherii. The information, as soon 
as given, flew instantly abroad. Even tlie marvel- 
lousDess of the story gave credit to w^hat it was al- 
most lmpo!>sible to believe hum;in llcticm could 
have inrented. Accident after ncciilent, sriKinf In 
a manner unparalleled in history, concurred to 
maintain the delutflon. Colcin.in's letters were 
seizetl, which di<f covered that the Duke had been 
carrying on a correspondence with Fninre, against 
the religion of Ids country, and its interests, 
l^uiby's correspondence with France for money to 
the King was betrayed, which m:ide Charles a sha- 
rer In his brother's diKsrnire; but above .all, the 
murder of Goilfrcy, who, inhl.sofficcofanuisistnite 
had made public the plot, causoil almost ^vviry pro- 
testant to invurine he felt the dacger In his breast. 
Shaftesbury knew too well tlie nature of the human 
mirkl, not to improve upon this last accident. Ha 
suggested to his faction to bring the eye in akl of 
the Imagination. In orler to complete the terror of 
Che people. The dead body, gliastly, aikd with ths 
swnnl fixed in it, and lying on a bier, w.as exposed 
during two days In the public street. It was cap 
Tied in procession through the city of London to the 
grave, as the remains of a martyr to the protestant 
religion; seventy-two clergymen walking before, 
near a thousand persons of condition behind, innu- 
merable crowds in a long silent order, an expres- 
sion of passion more dangerous than thai oi clsr 
nour and confusion, bringing up the rear. 



He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast hit wiU 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
£bo why should he, with wealth and hooour 

blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? 
Punish a body which ho could not please ; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 
And all to leave what with his toil he won, 
To that unfeatherM two-legg'd thing, a son ; 

Such Is the character given by my amiable and 
ingenious friend. Sir John Dalrymple. of this cela- 
brated politician; which character having been 
censured as unjust and severe, the author, with 
that candour and liberality that emlears him to hit 
acquaintance, made the foUowingapology in hlsso- 
cond volume of Memoirs, p. 3i5 : ' It has been a 
misfortune to Lord dhaftet)bury's memory, that 
every thing has been written against him, and no- 
thing for him; upon which ac4;ount, I am happy to 
hear, tliathls family have thouglits of cnileavouring 
to vindicate his memory in public. Par troia the 
intention to injure It, I Hatter myself that the pa- 
pers published in this Appendix will set his chL 
r.\ctor, in several respects, in a new light In the 
world. They will show that he hail no hand in the 
Duchess of Orleans's treaty made at Dover for tha 
Interests of popery ; that Charles ^taX broke the 
ties of honour with him. by dccuivlns and betray- 
ing him into the second treaty with France, in the 
year 187 1, while he concealed from him the first, 
which had been made in the year 1870; and that 
Bhafteslniry took no money flrom France, at a time 
when most of his friends of the popular party warn 
doing it.' 

It is painlVjl and difficult to bring one's mind to con- 
c-eivc. thiit a num. totally profligate and unprinci- 
pled, could have been so much rtsiiectcd and belov- 
ed, as he wa.s, by such a man as .Mr. Locke, and ronll 
have been one of the most uptight, able, irreproach 
able, |>opuIar lord cliancfdlor::. that ever adorned 
that high station, to which DryUt-n himself bears 
testimony in the stnmcest manner, in six flne lines, 
" Yet feme desorv'd," i&c. p. 40. It is to bo lament- 
ed that Locke never t}ni>hed the Memoirs he began 
of Lord Shaftesbury's Life. A ver>'curiou.Handiong 
extract is given fn.»ni Locke'? paj^er?, hy Le Clerc, 
In the seventh volume of the Biblioth<»que Choisle, 
from i>agc H7 to p;isc 169. well worthy the attentive 
penisai of the impartial reader. Locke dwells 
much on the arutene^s of his wit, aivl hi.x drop and 
cIoB«>! fienotration into the human heart; of which, 
among others, he gives a remarkable instimcc. 
Having dined at Lonl Clarendon's with Lord Sou- 
thampton, he said, on their return, to the latter 
' .Miss Anne Hyde, whom we have ju.it left. Is cer* 
tainly m.arrlcd to one of the royal bnithers. A cer- 
tain secret respect, a studied and .suppressed atten- 
tion and complaisance, paid to her by the mother, 
in her voice, looks, and gestures, and even in thtf 
manner in which she offered her every thing at the 
table, renders this suspicion of mine indisputable.* 
Lord Southampton laughed at the time at the im* 
prol>ability of this cimjccturc, but was soon after- 
wanls ronvinced of its truth. In these Memoirs ii 

S reserved a spirited letter to the Duke of York fhm 
hafleshury, w»icn he was conftned in the tower: 
in the year iri8. A s.iying of tids sh.trp slghteil 
nobleman deserves to be reraerabored .- 'That wis- 
dom lay In the heart, not In the lie.id ; anil that It 
was not the want of knowledge, but the perVeresi 
nessof the will, that filled men's action.^ with fli^ 
and their lives with disonler ' JDr. J. W. 
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Gh>t| while his soul did huddlod notions try ; 
And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 
In friendship false, implacable in liate ; 
Resolv'd to ruin or to rule the state. 
To compass this the triple bofid he broke ',* 
The pillars of the public safety shook ; 
And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke : 
Then seiz'd with fear, yet still afTecting fame, 
Usurp'd a patriot's all-atoning name.f 
|So easy still it proves in factious times, 
With public zeaA to cancel private crimes. 
How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 
Where none can sin against the people's will ? 
Where crowds can wink, and no offence be 

known. 
Since in another's guilt they find their own ? 
Yet fame deserv'd no enemy can grudge ; 
The statesman wo abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more 

clean, 
Unbrib'd, unsought, the wretched to redress 
Swifl of despatch, and easy of access. 
Oh ! had ho been content to serve the crown, 
With virtues only proper to the gown , 
Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that oppress'd the noble seed ; 
David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 
And heaven had wanted one immortal song. 
But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And F(Htune's ice prefers to Virtue's land. 
Achitophel, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame, and lazy happiness, 
Disdain'd the golden fruit to gather free, 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 
Now, manifest of crimes contriv'd long since, 
He stood at bold defiance§ with his prince ; 

• The triple bond he broke] In the year 1 867, a tri- 
ple alliance was entered into between England, 
Sweden, and Holland, which was dissolved by the 
second Dutch war, to which, and a closer connexion 
with France, Lord Shaftesbury contributed his ad- 
vice, and tlierehy 

Fitted Israel for a foreism yoke. 

The remaining lines ailude to his having champed 
his opinion, when he found it unpopular, as we have 
observed above, down to 

Yet fame deserv'd no enemy can grudge. 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the Judge. D. 

t Uttrp'd a patrioCt aU-ntoning name} The first 
edition reads : AsiunCd a patron* » aJtatoninf name. 
This last variation, evidently a t3Tograyhical error, 
Mems to have been discovered and corrected while 
the poem was going through the press. There is, 
in the library of Sion college, a copy of the first edi- 
tion, which reads, Aesum'd a patrioCe all-atoning 



1 These twelve lines, beginning "So easy," Ac. 
were added In the second edition. * * 

I He Hood at bold deflance] The particular circum- 
■tance that drove Shaftesbury Into a sudden oppo- 
•itton^o the court was, that the king, alarmed at the 
ttrong remonstrances of the commons against po- 
pery and a dispensing power, and breaking with his 
own hands the seal affljced to the declajmUon of In- 



Held up the buckler of the people's cause 
Against the crown, and skulk'd behind the lawt* 
The wish'd occasion of the plot he takes ; 
Some circumstances finds, but more he makes*. 
By buzzing emissaries fiUs the ears 
Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to light, 
And proves the king himself a Jebusite. 
Weak arguments ! which yet he knew full well 
Were strong with people easy to rebel. 
For, govern'd by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Treaid the same track when she the prime 

renews ; 
And once in twenty years, their scribes record^ 
By natural instinct they change their lord. 
Achitophel still wants a chief, and none 
Was found so fit as warlike Absalom. 
Not that he wish'd his greatness to create, 
For politicians neither love nor hate : 
But, for he knew his title not allow'd, 
Would keep him still depending on the crowd t 
That kingly power, thus ebbing out, might be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 
Him he attempts with studied arts to please, 
And sheds his venom in such words as these » 

Auspicious prince, at whose nativity 
Some royal planet rul'd the southern sky ; 
Thy longing country's darling and desire ; 
Their cloudy pillar and their guardian fire : 
Their second Moses, whose extended wand 
Divides the seas, and shows the promis'd land ; 
Whose dawning day in every distant age 
Has exercis'd the sacred prophet's rage : 
The people's prayer, the glad diviner^t themOy 
The young men's vision, and the old men's 

dream ! 
Thee, saviour, thee the nation's vows confess, 
And, never satisfied with seeing, bless : 
Swifl unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim. 
And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy 

name. 
How long wilt thou the general joy detain, 
Starve and defraud the people of thy reign ! 
Content ingloriously to pass thy days 
Like one of virtue's fools that feed on praise ; 
Till thy fresh glories, which now shine so 

bright, 
Grow stale, and tarnish with our daily sight* 
Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must be 
Or gather'd ripe, or rot upon the tree. 
Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 
Some lucky revolution of their fate ; 

dulgence, and granting all the conmions desired, 
was guilty himself of a breach of promise to his new 
ministers, and exposed them to the vengeance of 
ttie people. To escape which vengeance, the Cabal 
made the same sudden turn with their master ; so 
that on this occasion, Shaftesbury said, ' The prino* 
who forsook himself deserved to be fbrsalien.* 

Dr. J. IT. 
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Wliose motions if we watch and guide with Desire of power, on earth a vicious weed, 

skill, Yet sprung from high, is of celestial seed : 

{For human good depends on human will,) In God 't is glory ; and when men aspire, 

Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent, 'T is but a spark too much of heavenly fire. 

And from the first impression takes the bent : The ambitious youth, too covetous of fame, 

But, if unseized, she glides away like wind. Too full of angel's metal in his fi'ame, 

And leaves repenting folly far behind. Unwarily was led from virtue's ways. 

Now, now she meets you with a glorious prize, Made drunk with honour, and debauch'd wiib 
And spreads her locks before her as she flies. praise. 

Had thus old £>avid, from whose loins you Half loath, and half consenting to the ill, 

spring. For royal blood within him struggled still. 

Not dar'd when fortuue call'd him to be king, He thus replied. And what pretence have £ 

At Gath an exile he might still remain. To take up arms for public liberty ? 

And heaven's anointing oil had been in vain. My father governs with unquestion'd right ; 

Let his successful youth your hopes engage ; The faith's defender, and mankind's delight ; 

But shun the example of declining age : Good, gracious, just, observant of the laws ; 

Behold him setting in his western skies. And heaven by wonders has espous'd his cause* 

The shadows lengthening as the vapours rise. Whom has ho wrong'd in all his peaceful 
He is not now, as when on Jordan's sand reign ? 

The joyful people throng'd to see him land, Who sues for justice to his throne in vain ? 

Covering the beach, auid blackening all the What millions has he pardon'd of his foes, 

strand ; Whom just revenge did to his wrath expose ? 

But, like the prince of angels, from his height Mild, easy, humble, studious of our good ; 

Comes tumbling downward with diminish'd Inclin'd to mercy, and averse from blood, 

light : If mildness ill with stubborn Israel suit, 

Bctray'd by one poor plot to public scorn : His crime is God's beloved attribute. 

(Our only blessing since his curst return :) What could he gain his people to betray, 

Those heaps of people which one sheaf did Or change his right for arbitrary sway ? 

Blown oflfandscatter'd by a puff of wind, [bind. Let hau^ty Pharaoh curse with such a reiga 

What strength can he to your designs oppose. His fruitful Nile, and yoke a servile train. 

Naked of friends and round beset with foes ? If David's rule Jerusalem displease, 

If Pharaoh's doubtful succour he should use. The dogstar heats their brains to this disease*. 

A foreign aid would more incense the Jews : Why then should I, encouraging the bad, 

Proui Egypt would dissembled friendship Turn rebel and run popularly mad ? 

bring ; Were he a tyrant, who, by lawless might 

Foment the war, but not support the king : Oppress'd tlie Jews, and rais'd the Jebusite, 

Nor would the royal party e'er unite Well might I mourn ; but nature's holy bandr 

With Pharaoh's arms to assist the Jebusite ; Would curb my spirits and restrain my hands r 

Or if they shoukl, their interest soon would The people might assort their liberty ; 

break, But what was right in them were crime in me» 

And with such odious aid make David weak. His favour leaves me nothing to require, 

All sorts of men by my successful arts, Prevents my wishes, and outruns desire ; 

Abhorring kings, estrange their alter'd hearts What more can I expect while David lives ? 

From David's rule : and 't is their general cry, All but his kingly diadem he gives : 

Religion, commonwealth, and liberty. And that — But there he paus'd ; then sighing,. 

If you, as champion of the public good, Is justly destin'd for a worthier head, [said--* 

Add to their arms a chief of royal blood, For when my fatlier from his toils shall rest, 

What may not Israel hope, and what applause And late augment the number of the blest, 

Might such a general gain by such a cause ? His lawful issue shall the throne ascend, 

Not barren praise alone, that gaudy flower Or the collateral line, where that shall end. 

Fair only to the sight, but solid power : His brother, though oppress'd with vulgar spite^ 

And nobler is a limited command. Yet dauntless, and secure of native right. 

Given by the love of all your native land. Of every royal virtue stands poesest ; 

Than a successive title, long and dark. Still dear to all the bravest and the best. 

Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah's ark. His courage foes, his friends his truth proclaim^ 

What cannot praise eflect in mighty minds. His loyalty the king, the world his fame. 

WK«n flattery sooths, and when ambition His mercy e'en the ofl*ending crowd will find ^ 

Vindi ? For sure he comei of a forgiving kind. 

£ 
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Why should I then repine at heaTen'i decree, 
Which gives me no pretence to royalty ? 
Yet oh that fate propitiously inclin'd, 
Had rais'd my birth, or had debased my mind ; 
To my large soul not to all her treasure lent, 
And then betray'd it to a mean descent ! 
I find, I find my mounting spirits bold, 
And David's part disdains my mother's moirid. 
Why am I scanted by a niggard birth ? 
My soul disclaims the kindred of her earth ; 
And, made for empire, whispers me within, 
Desire of greatness is a godlike sin. 

Him staggering so, when hell's dire agent 

found, 
While fainting virtue scarce maintainM her 

ground, 
He pours fresh forces in, and thus replies : 

The eternal God, supremely good and wise, 
Imparts not the^e prodigious gifls in vain : 
What wanders are reserv'd to bless your reign ! 
Against your will your arguments have shown 
Such virtue 's only given to guide a throne. 
Not that your father's mildness I contemn ; 
But manly force becomes the diadem. 
'T is true he grants the people all they crave ; 
And more perhaps, than subjects ought to have : 
For lavish grants suppose a monarch tame. 
And more his goodness than his wit proclaim. 
But when should people strive their bonds to 

break. 
If not when kings are negligent or weak ? 
Let him give on till he can give no more, 
The thrifty sanhedrim shall keep him poor ; 
And every shekel, which he can receive, 
Shalt cost a limb of his prerogative. 
To ply him with new plots shall be my care ; 
Or plunge him deep in some expensive war ; 
Which when his treasure can no more supply, 
He must, with the remains of kingship, buy 
His faithful fi-iends, our jealousies and fears 
-Call Jebusites, and Pharaoh's pensioners ; 
Whom when our fiiry from his aid has torn, 
He shall be naked left to public scorn. 
The next successor, whom I fear and hate, 
My arts have made obnoxious to the state ; 
TumM all his virtues to his overthrow. 
And gainM our elders to pronounce a foe. 
His right, for sums of necessary gold. 
Shall first be pawn'd, and afterwards be sold ; 
Till time shall ever-wanting David draw, 
To pass your doubtful title into law : 
If not, the people have a right supreme 
To make their kings ; for kings are made for 

them. 
All empire is no more than power in trust, 
Which, when resumM, can be no longer just. 
Succession, for the general good designed, 
■In its own wrong a nation caimoC bind ; 



If altering that the people can relieve, 
Belter one suffer than a nation grieve. 
The Jews well know iheir power : ere Satd 

they chose, 
God was tlieir king, and God they durst depoM. 
Urge now your piety, your filial name, 
A father's right, and fear of future fame ; 
The public good, that universal call. 
To which e'en heaven submitted, answers all. 
Nor let his kyve enchant your generous mind ; 
'T is nature's trick to propagate her kind 
Our fond begetters, who would never die. 
Love but themselves in their posteri^. 
Or let his kindness by the effects be tried, 
Or let him lay his vain pretence aside. 
God said, he lov'd your father ; could he briof 
A better proof, than to anoint him king ? 
It surely show'd he lov'd the shepherd well. 
Who gave so fair a flock as Israel. 
Would David have you thought his darling 

son? 
What means he then to alienate the crown ? 
The name of godly he may blush to bear : 
Is \ after God*s own heart to cheat his heir ? 
He to his brother gives supreme command. 
To you a legacy of barren land : 
Perhaps the old harp, oa which he thrums his 

Uys, 
Or some dull Hebrew ballad in yotn- praise. 
Then the next heir, a prince severe and wise, 
Ab'eady locks on you with jealous eyes ; 
Sees through the thin disguises of your arts, 
And marks your progress in the people's hearts , 
Though now his mighty soul its grief contains : 
He meditates revenge who least complains ; 
And like a lion, slumbering in the way, 
Or sleep dissembling, while he waits his prey, 
His fearless foes within his distance draws. 
Constrains his roaring, and contracts his paws; 
Till at the last, his time fur fury found, 
He shoots with sudden vengeance from th« 

ground; 
The prostrate vulgar passes o'er and spareSi 
But with a lordly rage his hunters tears. 
Your case no lame expedients will afford : 
Resolve on death, or conquest by the sword. 
Which for no less a stake than life you draw; 
And selMefence is nature's eldest law. 
Leave the warm people no considering time : 
For then rebellion may be thought a crime. 
Avail yourself of what occasion gives. 
But try your title while your father lives : 
And that your arms may have a fair pretence. 
Proclaim you take them in the king's defence ; 
Whose sacred life each minute would expoao 
To plots, from seeming friends, and secret fi>M: 
And who can sound the depth of David's soul? 
Perhaps his fear his kindness may control. 
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H« fears his brother, though he loves his son, 
For plighted vows too late to be undone. 
If so, bj force he wishes to be gainM : 
Like women's lechery to seem coostrainM. 
Dottbt not: but, inrfien he most affects the 

frown, 
Commit a pleasing rape upon the crown. 
Secure his person to secure your cause : 
They who possess the prince possess the laws. 

He said, and this advice above the rest. 
With Absalom's mild nature suited best ; 
Unbiam'd for life, ambition set aside, 
Not stainM with cruelty, nor puft with pride. 
How happy had he been, if destiny 
Had higher plac'd his birth, or not so high ! 
His kingly virtues might have claim'd a thronei 
And blest idl other countries but his own. 
But charming greatness since so few refuse^ 
*T is juster to lament him than accuse. 
Strong were his hopes a rival to remove, 
With blandishments to gain the public love : 
To head the &ction whUe their zeal was hot, 
Anl popularly prosecute the plot. 
To further this, Achitophel unites 
The malecontents of aU the Israelites : 
Whose differing parties he could wisely join. 
For several ends, to serve the same design. 
The best, and of the princes some were such. 
Who thought the power of monarchy too much ; 
Mistaken men, and patriots in their hearts ; 
Not wicked, but seduc'd by impious arts. 
By these the springs of property were bent, 
And wound so high, they crack'd the govern- 
ment. 
The next for interest sought to embroil the state, 
To sell their duty at a dearer rate ; 
And make their Jewish markets of the throne ; 
Pretending public good to serve their own. 
Others thought kings a useless heavy load, 
Who cost too much, and did too little good. 
These were for laying honest I>avid by, 
On principles of pure good husbandry. 
With them joined all the haranguers of the 

throng. 
That thought to get preferment by the tongue. 
Who follow next a double danger bring, 
Not only hating £>avid, but the king ; 
The 8olynuean root; well versM of old, 
In godly (action, and in treason bold ; 
Cowering and quaking at a conqueror's sword; 
But bfly to a lawful prince restor'd ; 
Saw with disdain an Ethnic plot begun. 
And scomM by Jebusites to be outdone. 
HotLevites headed these ; who pullM before 
Frea the ark, which in the Judges' days they 

bore, 
RasnmM their cant, and with a zealous cry 
Punned tbeir oUbelov'd Theocracy : 



Where sanhedrim and priest enslav*d the naf- 
And justified their spoils by inspiration : [tion, 
For who so fit to reign as Aaron's race, 
If once dominion they could found in grace ! 
These led the pack ; though not of surest scent, 
Yet deepest roouth'd against the government. 
A mmierous host of dreaming saints succeed, 
Of the true old enthusiastic breed: 
'Gainst ibrm and order they their power employ. 
Nothing to build, and aU things to destroy. 
But far more numerous was the herd of such. 
Who think too little, and who talk too much. 
These out of mere instinct, they knew not why, 
Ador'd their fathers' Grod and property ; 
And by the same blind benefit of fate 
The devil and the Jebusite did hate : 
Bom to be sav'd, even in their own despite. 
Because they could not help believing right. 
Such were the tools : but a whole Hydra more 
Remains of sprouting heads too long to score. 
Some of their chiefs were princes of the land ; 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand; 
A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffi>on :* 
Then aU for women, painting, rhyming, drink- 
">S» [»ng. 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in think- 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 
So over violent, or over civil. 
That every man with him was God or DevU. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art : 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggard by fools, whom still he found too late ; 
He had his jest and they had his estate, [relief 
He laugh'd himself from court ; then sought 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief : 
For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel : 
Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He lefl not faction, but of that was left. 

Titles and names 't were tedious to rehearse 
Of lords, below the dignity of verse. 
Wits, warriors, commonwealth's-men, were 

the best : 
Kind husbands, and mere nobles, all the rest. 



* Was ehirfnUt, JUMer, sfsfstmoii, and hnUfbon} 
Scnnobales, augur, medlcus, magus, omnia novlt. 

J. Vf» 

t OM C^M] I/ord Grey, who was childless. MS* 
noteUFMr. LattrelL M, 
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And canting Nadab let oblivitm damn, 
Who made now porridge for the paschal lamb.* 
Let friendship's holy band some names assure ; 
8ome their own worth, and some let scorn 

secure. 
Nor sliall the rascal rabble here have place, 
Whom kinz* no titles gave, and God no grace : 
Not bull-far'd Jonas, who could statutes drawf 
To mean rebellion, and make treason law. 
But he, though bad, is followed by a worse. 
The wretch who heaven's anointed dar'd to 

curse ; 
Shimei, whose 3routh did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God and hatred to his king ;| 
Did wisely from expensive sins refrain, 
And never broke the sabbath but for gain : 
Nor was he ever known an oath to vent. 
Or curse, unless a^nst the government. 
Thus heaping wesJth, by the most ready way 
Among the Jews, which was to cheat and pray : 
The city to reward his pious hate 
Against his master, chose him magistrate.§ 
His hand a vare of justicc|| did uphold ; 
His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 
During his office treason was no crime ; 
The sons of Belial had a glorious time : 
For Shimei, though not prodigal of pelf, 
Yet lov'd his wicked neighbour as himself. 

• And canting' Sadab Irt obtirlon damn, 

Wh/jmadr neie porriJare for the panrhai lamb] 
Kadab is Lonl JlowanI of fc»rrlck, who took the 
sarramcnt lu lanib'it wool. Md. nuto by Air. Lut- 
trell. M. 

Fonl, Lord Grey of Work, was stronply attached 
to the Duke of Monniuuth, a zealous promoter of 
Lord Shaftesbury's iiioaifurcs, and a constant op- 
ponent of lh« court. lie w:u» a 9ino<»tb talker, pos- 
se8.4«d of a larj;e (>«tatc, iKtth which accomplish- 
ments eave him inHuenco anions the people. Be- 
Inxr concemod in the Kyehou.<c plot, ho was 
arrested, ami examlnctl iKfore the privy-rouncll, 
who ordcro«l him to the Tower; but when the mes- 
senger, who had the care of him, brouslit hitn 
tliithcr, the gates were Khut, it Ijeing late, and they 
could not evi In ; so that they spent t lie whole nieht 
together, and tlrank pretty freely. In the mornlni? 
Ihcy came to the Tower ajjaln very early, the doors 
not belnt; as yet oi)ened ; and his keeper, who was 
very drunk, falling; asleep, he turned down towards 
the wharf, and taking oars, Kot off to Holland. 
Here he joined his old friend Monmouth, whom he 
contributed to spirit up to the rebellion in the en- 
suine reign, that brought tliat unhappy nobleman 
to the block. 

t Jomu who could atatuitM dra\t\ Sir William 
Jones. He drew the Habeas Corpus act. MS. 

Luttrell. M. 

I SMmei, irhoae ytniOi did early promite brings 
Of teal to God and hatred to his king-] 

Shimei, Slingsby Bethel, Esq. by poll chovn one 
of the shcriflTs for the city of London, on Midsum- 
mer day, issn, was a zealouf fanatic, and had been 
formerly one of the committee of safety ; however, 
to render himself fit for his oflhre, he received the 
sacrament, and renounced the covenant, but not 
his factious principles. Burnet calls him a man of 
knowledi^, and says he wrote a learned book about 
the Interest of princes; but that his misexable way 



When two or three were gathered to declaim 
Against the monarch of Jerusalem, 
Shimei was always in the midst of them : 
And if they curs'd the king when he was by, 
Would rather curse than break good company* 
If any durst his factious friends accuse, 
He pack'd a jury of dissenting Jews ; 
Whose fellow-feeling in the godly cause 
Wodd free the suffering saint from homaa 

laws. 
For laws are only made to punish those 
Who serve the king, and to protect his ibes. 
If any leisure time he had from power, . 
(Because 't is sin to misemploy an hour,) 
His business was, by writing to persuaded 
That kings were useless, and a clog to trade : 
And that his noble stylo he might refine. 
No Rechabite more shtmn'd the fumes of wine. 
Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval board** 
The grossness of a city feast abhorred : 
His cooks with long disuse their trade forgot ; 
Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were 

hot. 
Such frugal virtue malice may accuse ; 
But sure 't was necessary to the Jews : 
For towns once burnt, such magistrates n» 

quire 
As dare not tempt God's providence by fire. 
With spiritual food he fed his servants well, 
But free from flusih that made the Jews rebel : 
And Moses' laws ho held in more account, 
For forty days of fasting in the mount. 
To speak the rest who better are forgot. 
Would tiro a well-brt'ath'd witness of the plol. 
Yet, Corah, thou shalt from oblivion pass ; 
Erect tliyself, thou monumental brass. 
High as the serpent of thy metal made, 
While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 
What though his birth were base, yet comet* 

rise 
From earthly vapours, ere tliey sliine in skies. 
Prodigious actions may as well be done 
By weaver's issue, ff as by prince's son. 
This arch-attestor for the public good 
By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 



of living, and miserly disposition, was very prejn 
dlclal to his party, and rendered him disagrMable 
to every bo<ly. 

$ AtralMthIa master, chose Mm mofittrate] 8h^ 
riff. MS. Luttrell. M. 

n A vare of justlee] Thus the first edition. Der> 
rick roads vase .- but see Howel's Letters, p. lei, ed. 
1728. ' Vara* is Spanish for a wand. 

IT HI* buslnest loas, by writing lopersuade^ ftcl 
See his * Interest of the Rcvcral Protestant Powers. 
MS. note by Mr. Luttrell. .V. 

** Chaste were hi* cellars, and his shrigvalbooH^ 
Ac ] He kept a very poor and scandalous shrieT- 
aliry. MS. note by Mr. Luttrell. Af. 

** By weaver** issue, ftc] Titus Oates was the \ 
of a weaver. MS. note by Mr. Luttrell. iL 
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Who ever ask'd the witnesses' high race, 
"Whose oath with martyrdom did Stephen 

grace? 
Oars was a Levite, and as times went then, 
His tribe were God Almighty's gentlemen. 
Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh and 

loud, 
Sure signs he neither choleric was nw proud : 
His long chin provM his wit; his saint-like 

grace 
A church vermillion, and a Moses' face. 
His memory, miraculously great, 
Gould plots, exceeding man s belief, repeat ; 
Which therefore cannot be accounted lies, 
Per human wit could never such devise. 
Some future truths are mingled in his book ; 
But where the witness faii'd, the prophet spoke : 
Some things like visionary flights appear ; 
The spirit caught him up the Lord knows where * 
And gave him his rabbinical degree. 
Unknown to foreign university.* 
His judgment yet his memory did excel ; 
Which piec'd his wondrous evidence so well, 
And suited to the temper of the times. 
Then groaning under Jebusitic crimes. 
Let Israel's fues su<!pect his heavenly call, 
And rashly judge his writ apocryphal ; 
Our laws for such affronts have forfeits made : 
He takes hi^ life who takes away his trade. 
Were I myself in witness Corah's place, 
The wretch who did me such a dire disgrace. 
Should whet my memory, though once forgot, 
To make him an appen<1ix of my plot. 
His zeal to heaven maule him his prince de- 
And load his person with indignities. [spise, 
But zeal peculiar privilege affords, 
Indulging latitude to deeds and words : 
And Corah might for Agag's murder call,t 
In terms as coarse as Samuel us'd to Saul. 
What others in his evidence did join, 
The best that could be had for love or coin. 
In Corah's own predicament will fall : 
For witness is a common name to all. 

• Unknmen to farrtgn univergUij] He pretended 
to have taken a (fe$rco at Salamanca. M.S. note by 
Mr.Luttrell. AT. 

♦ And Corah mi^ht fur Ava^'t murdrr calTJ 
A^^Z- 'ilir Bdmondshiiry Go<lfn'y was a man of a 
Tcry ffoo.1 character, of a re4erve<1 melancholy turn 
of mlml. an enemy to all perserutlon. and rnthera 
protector th.ui prosecutor of nonconformists. He 
had. with reluctance, received Uates'it information. 
As to the report that prevailed of his h:tving been 
raunlered by the papists, hec-mse thplr violent ene- 
my, It wai wifhoul any miniier of foundation, for 
he was upon jfoo-i lenn^ with the party in general. 
It has been afflrmod, th.\l he hui^eil hlmnelf in his 
•wn houiie, ani th:tt his two brothers, who were 
hl« next hein, liul the body conveyed abroad, and 
the Bword run throueh it, that ao it mi^ht be thoui^ht 
be wis an9:i9^1nated. and the crown thereby pre- 
vented from seialng on his effects.' Burnet, Echkrd, 
^ D. 



Surroimded thus with friends of every sort, 
Deluded Absalom forsakes the court : 
Impatient of high hopes, iirg'd with renown, 
And fir'd with near possession of a crown. 
The admiring crowd are dazzled with surprise, 
And on his goodly person feed their eyes.t 
His joy conceal'd, he sets himself to show ; 
On each side bowing popularly low ; 
His louks, his gestures, and his words he 

frames. 
And with familiar ease repeats their names. 
Thus form'd by nature, furnish'd out with arts, 
He glides unfelt into their secret hearts. 
Then, with a kind compassionating look, 
And sighs, bespeaking pity ere he spoke. 
Pew words he said ; but easy those and fit, 
More slow than Hybla-drops, and far more 

sweet 
I mourn, my countrymen, your lost estate 
Though far unable to prevent your fate : 
Behold a banish'd man for your dear cause 
Expos'd a prey to arbitrary laws ! 

I T?tf. admiring crmed aredaxzt^d iPtthfitrprUe, 
AndonhU goodly permm feed their ryes] 

Here the poet describes the tour taken by the 
Duke of Monmouth after his return from Holland, 
without thfi kind's leave, ami with the advice of 
Shaftesbury, to whose counseU he had fatally re- 
si(^eii himself. This progress, he justly observes, 
though couched under the notion of its being made 
for hunting, and the diversions of the country, was. 
In reality, to try Iww the people sloml affected ; 
whether tlie suspicions against the queen and the 
Duke of York were sufficiently inculcated, to give 
Monmouth an opportunity of mounting the throne, 
in ca.ie of the king's death ; and his ambition he 
disguised under the speaous pretences of his being 
the king's lawful son, whose right was supprcsiiea 
to make way for an uncle's usurpation; of his be- 
ing the avowed champion of the Trotestant relieion, 
aital the only one of the royal family who had the 
courage openly to declare himself an enemy to po< 
pery and slavery. 

With regard to the make and outward graces 
of Monmouth's perjton, (says Grammont.) nature 
never formed a man more complete. Every feature 
of his face had a peculiar delicacy, and altogether 
exhibited a countenance, beautiful witliout effemi- 
nacy, manly, yet not robust. His l)ody was Anely 
formetl ; he wa.s extremely asile, fenced admirably, 
an<i was one of the best horsemen of his time , but 
he hail a 50ul very unequal to such a tenement. He 
had no scutimenta of his own ; his voice was plea- 
sing; his manner of expressing himself captivating; 
but these arcoinplishroenta were usetl only to de- 
liver the thoughts and w^ordi of other neof)le. He 
was rash in his undertakings ; Irresolute and un- 
certain in the execution : ab.iect and cowering In 
distress ; he begi;ed his life of James II. with tears 
In his eyes. That monarch treated his sorrow 
slightly ; ihn queen insulted it. When he found he 
had no hopes of life, he as.sumed an air of philo- 
sophic calmn«;R.««, and mot death with Indifference. 
He was brave in the field, felt for the distresses of 
humanity, was kind to his Inferiors, ami naturally 
very generous. With Ihebe virtues he might have 
proved a friend to his country, and a pillar of the 
throne, had fortune thrown him into the hands of 
honest men ; for his ruin was owing to bis conned^ 
ttons, not to himself. D. 
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Yet oh that I alone could be undoDe, 
Cut oflTfitxn empire, and no more a son ! 
Now all your HberticB a spoil are made ; 
Egypt and Tynu intercept your trade, 
And Jebusites your sacr^ rites invade. 
My father, whom with reverence yet I name, 
CharmM into ease, is careelss of his fame ; 
And bribM with petty sums of foreign gold, 
li grown in Bathsheba's embraces old ; 
Eudts his enemies, his friends destroys ; 
And all his power against himself employs. 
He gives, and let him give, my right away : 
But why should he his own and yours betray 7 
He, only he, can make the nation bleed. 
And he alone from my revenge is freed. 
Take then my tears, with that he wipM his 



eyes, 
*T is all the aid my present power supplies ; 
No court-informer can these arms accuse ; 
These arms may sons against their fathers 

use: 
And *t is my wish, the next successor's reign 
May make no other Israelite complain. 

Youth, beauty, gracefiil action, seldom iaii; 
But comnAon interest always will prevmil : 
And pity never ceases to be shown 
To him who makes the people^s wrongs hii 

own. 
The crowd, that still believe their kings oppress, 
With lifted hands their young Messiah bless : 
Who now begins his progress to ordain 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous 

train: 
From east to west his glories he displays, 
And, like the sun, the promis'd land surveys. 
Fame runs before him as the moming-etar. 
And shouts of joy salute him from afar : 
Each house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of his abode. 
But hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend.'*' 
This moving court, that caught the people's 

eyes. 
And seem'd but pomp, did other ends disguise : 
Achitophel had form'd it, with intent 
To sound the depths, and fathom, where it went, 
The people's hearts, distingui^ friends from 

foes ; [blows. 

And try their strength, before they came to 
Yet all was colour'd with a. smooth pretence 
Of specious love, and duty to their prince. 

• Wealthy vfestirnfrimd] Issachar was ThomM 
Th}mne. Esq. ancestor of the Marquis of Bath, one 
of the most opulent commoners In the klnetlom, and 
therefore usually called Tom of Ten Thousand. 
He had once been a favourite of the Duke of York, 
hut he afterwards magnl(Yr«ntly entertained the 
Duke of Monmouth and all his attendants, when he 
made a progress into the west, at bis noMe house at 
Longleat. Dr. J. W. 



Religion, and redress of grievances, 

Two names that always cheat, and alw«jf 

please, 
Are often urg'd ; and good king David's life 
Endangf^r'd by a brother and a wife. 
Thus in a pageant show a plot is made ; 
And peace itself is war in masquerade. 
O fbdish Israel ! never wam'd by ill ! 
StiU the same bait, and circumvented still ! 
Did ever men forsake their present ease, 
In midst of health imagine a disease ; 
Take pains contingent mischiefs to foresee, 
Moke heirs for monarchs, and for God decree? 
What shall we think ? Can people give away 
Both for themselves and sons their native sway t 
Then they are left defenceless to the sword 
Of each unbounded, arbitrary lord : 
And laws are vain, by which we right er^y^ 
If kings tmquestion'd can those laws destroy. 
Yet if the crowd be judge of fit and just* 
And kings are only officers in trust, 
Then this resuming covenant was dcclar'd 
When kings were made, or is for ever barr'd. 
If those who gave the sceptre could not tie 
By their own deed their own posterity. 
How then could Adam bind his future race 7 
How could his forfeit on mankind take place 7 
Or how cou^ heavenly justice damn us all. 
Who no'er consented to our father's fall ? 
Then kings are slaves to those whom they com- 
mand, 
And tenants to their people's pleasure stand. 
Add, that the power for property allow'd 
Is mischievously seated in the crowd : 
For who can bo secure of private right, 
If sovereign sway may be dissolv'd by might? 
Nor is the people's judgment always true : 
The most may err as grossly as tho few ; 
And faultless kings run down by common cry, 
For vice, oppression, and for tyranny. 
What standard is there in a fickle rout, 
Which, flowing to the maurk, runs faster out? 
Nor only crowds but sanhedrims may be 
Infected with this public lunacy, 
And share the madness of rebcUioos timea, 
To murder monarchs for imagin'd crimes. 
If they may give and take wliene'^ they please, 
Not kings alone, the Godhead's images, 
But government itself at length must faU 
To nature's state, where all have right to all. 
Yet grant our lords the people kings can mak«, 
What prudent men a settled throne would 

shake? 
For whatsoe'er their sufferings were beftu^, 
That change tliey covet makes them lufiei 

more. 
All other errors but disturb a state ; 
But innovation is the bk>w of fitte. 
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If ftncitat &bfics Dod, and threat to &n, 
To patch their flaws, and buttreas up the wall, 
ThiM far *t is duty : but here fix the nnirk ; 
For aii beyond it is to tooch the ark. 
To change feundatioos, cast the frame anew, 
Is woric for rebels, who base ends pursue ; 
At onoe divine and human laws control, 
And mend the parts by ruin of the whole. 
The tampering world is subject to this curse, 
To physic their disease into a worse. 

Now what relief can righteous E>ayid bring? 
How fatal *t is to be too good a king! 
Friends he has few, so high the madness grows ; 
Who dare be such must be the people's foes. 
Tet some there were, e'en in the worst of days ; 
Some let me name, and naming is to praise. 

In this short file* BarziUai first appears ; 
Barzillai, crown'd with honour and with yean. 
Long since the rising rebels he withstood 
la regions waste beyond the Jordan's flood .'f 
Unfortunately brave to buoy the state ; 
Bot sinking underneath his master's fate : 
In exile with his godlike prince he moum'd ; 
For ham he sufiered, and wiih him retum'd. 
The court he practised, not the courtier's art: 
Large was his wealth, but larger was his heart, 
Which well the noblest objects knew to choose, 
The fighting warrior, and recording muse. 
His bed couk) once a fruitfol issue boast ; 
Now more than half the father's name is losu 
His eklest hope, with every grace adom'd, | 
By me, so heaven will have it, always mourned, 

* In thi* thnrtJUe] For honour, inte^tr, oonsls- 
tenej, greatuess of mind, benevolence, and justice, 
the Dulce of Orraond. BaralUai, seemii to be the very 
first and most eminent character that ever adorned 
the English noUility. Dr. J. W. 

^ ifuriainfreMt hewWutood 

In regiofu vatte beyond the Jordan' 9 flood] 

The Duice of Ormond adhered sealously to the ln> 
tsrestof bis sovereii^n Charles 1. in Ireland, where, 
bdng chief of a nohle, Rncient,<and wealthy (kmtly, 
his power and influence were, as Inn;; as po8s(14e, 
exerted against the arms of Cromwell. But belAf 
at length oMljicd to yield to the necessity of the 
times, he quitted tltat kingdom, nod accompanied 
Kins Charles IL in his exile. After the Restoration, 
he was at one and the same time lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, stcwanl of the househokl, groom of the 
stole, and privy counsellor for the three kingdoms. 
l*er)iaps no mvi was ever better beloved, and no 
man deserved it better s he was liberal, brave, loyal, 
and sincere ; a friend to tlie couMitutlon. and apro« 
tecior of the Protestants. On this account he was 
no (Hvourite in the succeeding reign, and dldl in re- 
tirement, without post ur employment, July 1688, 
itfeC sovcnty-nine. D. 

I HU rJdest hfipf,ipl/h^prry frrarf (uforn'd] Tho- 
mns Carl of Ossory, Baron Butler of More-park by 
writ eldest nun of the aforesaid tluke, and one of 
the most gallant noblemen o( hia time . He behaved 
with great brivcry in the first Dutch war, under 
Sir tlwanl Spragg ; and in the ser^nd w:is roar- 
admiral of the blue. Ho was a courageous war* 
nor. a prudent counsellor, a dutiful son, a kind 
frieiil, a liberal natron, and a generous man. He 
died universally lamsnted In I68O. D. 



And always hoooor'd, snatcfa'd in maahood^ 

prime 
By unequal fates, and providMice's crime ; 
Yet not before the goal of honour won, 
All parts fulfiU'd of sid>ject and of son : 
Swifl was the race, but short the time to ran. 
O narrow circle, but of power divine, 
Scanted in space, but perfect in thy line ! 
By sea, by land, thy matchless worth was known^ 
Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own : 
Thy force infUs'd the fainting Tyrians propp'd : 
And hau^tyPharaoh found his fortune sU>^'d.§ 
O ancient honour ! O tmconquer'd hand, 
Whom foes unpunish'd never could withstand \ 
But Israel was unworthy of his name ; 
Short is the date of all immoderate fame.|| 
It looks as heaven our ruin had design'd. 
And dartt not trust thy fortune and thy mind. 
Now, free from earth, thy disencurober'd soul 
Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and 

starry pole : [bring, 

From thence thy kindred legions mayst thou 
To aid the guardian angel of thy king. 
Here stop, my muse, here cease thy painful 
No pinions can pursue immortal height : [fli^t : 
Tell good BarziUai thou canst sing no more. 
And tell thy soul she should have fled before : 
Or fled she with his life, and left this verse 
To hang on her departed patron's hearse ?T 
Now take thy steepy flight from heaven, and leo 
If thou canst find on earth another he : 
Another he would be too hard to find ; 
See then whom thou canst see not far behind. 
Zadoc the priest,*'*' whom, shunning power aal 

place, 
His lowly mind advanc'd to David's grace. 

$ Thy farce iftfue'd thefainnntr Tyiiant propped t 
And hauifhty Pharaokfound hie fortune etopp'Sl 
Lord Ossory having married a Dutch lady, lived 
some time in Holland, and was of signal service la 
preventing the progress of the French arms, by his 
knowledge and advice. D. 
H But lerofl leae unworthy of his name ; 
Short ie the date of alt immoderate fame] 
In the first edition we find 

But Israel was unworthy otthyMrth, 

Short is the date of all Immoderate toorth. * * 

T and left thie veree 

To hattg" on her departed patron'e hearee] 
This allurtes to the custom of affixing poems to 
the pall or hearse. See Milton's Lat. Eleg. 11. & 
And his epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester, 
ver. 68, Ac. r. 

•* I'he. prietf] Sancrofl (Zadoc ) was advanced 
from the deanery of St. Haul's to the see of Canter* 
bury. He had ronsiiicrablo learning, but was a 
man of solemn antl sullen gravity and deportment. 
He seldom mixed in company, but led a strict and 
ascetic life. He lived unmarried, and rather en* 
couniScdcelib:icy in bin clercy. He was so coUL 
reserved, ami pvevlsh, that few loved him. Hedied 
In a stato of seitaration from the church, but had noC 
the courage to own it. His death, says Burnet, 
ought to have pat an end to the schism that somo 
were endeavouring to raise, on the pretence thai a 
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With him the Sagan of Jertisalem,^ 
Of hospitable soul, and noble stem ; 
Ilim of tlie westemf dome, whose weighty sense 
Flows in tit words and heavenly eloquence. 
The prophets' sons, by such example led, 
To learning and to loyalty were bred : 
For colleges on bounteous kings depend, 
And never rebel was to arts a friend. 
To these succeed the pillars of the laws ; 
Who best can plead, and best can judge a cause. 
Next them a train of loyal peers ascend ; 
Sharp-judging Adriel,| the muses' friend. 
Himself a muse : in sanhedrim's debate 
True to his prince, but not a slave of state : 
Whom David's love with honours did adorn, 
That from his disobedient son were torn. 
Jotham of piercing wit,§ and pregnant thought ; 
Endued by nature, and by learning taught, 

parliamentary deprivation was never to be allowed, 
and therefore they looked on S?ancroft as the arch- 
bishop sUll, and reckoned Tillotbon a usurper. 

Dr. J. W. 

* Thf. Sag-an of Jrrtttolrm] This was Conipton, 
brother to the Earl of Northampton Having car- 
ried arms for some years, he was past thirty when 
he took orders. Hn .ipplied himself more to ids func- 
tion tlian bishops, sitys Burnet, hail Cvmimonly done. 
His preaching was without much life ur learning. 
He was a threat patron of the converts from fwpery, 
and of those prolesuxnts, whom the l>ad usage they 
were befflnnlnR to meet with in France, drove over 
to us. The Duke of York hated him. This was the 
bishop that carried the princcs.H Anno lo Notting- 
ham, In order to join the party of the Prince of 
Oranpo. Dr. J. W. 

t lilm (iftht ire*/«rnl This was Dolhen, who was 
bishop of Rochester, and succeeded Sicrne in the 
archbishopric of York ; a man. says Uumet, of 
more spirit than discretion, an excellent prenrher, 
but of a free conver.<arion, which laid him open to 
much censure In a vicions courL During the rc- 
liellion he bore arms, and was made a major by 
Charles I. Dr. J. H'. 

I Sharp-Jvdg-fng- Adrief] Sheffield, Earl of Mul- 
f;Tave, Adiiel. was a man of a tine person, elegant 
manners, and inslnuatlnis; aiidre^s. When they 
were both youns, he paid his address to Queen 
Anne, and to prevent a connexion Charles II. Is 
said to have contrivc<l a rniel and unjustifiable 
scheme of sending htm to Tanglers In a ship so 
crazy as to have drowned him. He was always 
Arm In Ids attachment lo James II.. for which, with 
creal liberality. King William once commended 
him, and after some years took him Into favour, 
and gave him ai)eit8lon of £3000 a year. He was 
a man of wit and |)arts. nut a ccniiis. His |»oems 
are feeble and flimsy, nolwlihsiundlne Dr>'<1en has 
so profu.sely praised his Essay on Poetry. But the 
prose is erse, perspicuous, and elepint. and his 
mcmolr^so curious, that we must rcgrtt they were 
left unfinished. He imitated the Cap.^ars of the Em- 
peror Julian, a capital piece of 8:it ire, equal to any 
part of Luclan, In a piece called the Assembly of 
the GodH, where many rontemponry princes arc 
introduced. I cannot fortiear mentioning a sly sar- 
casm on King Wllll:im. to whom Jupiter himself Is 
said to have shown great esteem ; but was pus 
pecttNla little of some pirtlality, on account of his 
own priveedlns with old father Huturn. Dr. J. W. 

i Of pie.rcinricii\ The maniuls <)r Halifax, Jo 
tharn, was in Hume's opinion, the man who |to8- 
aeaaed the finest genius and must extensive capa* 



To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse a while, then chose the better side: 
Nor chose alone, but tum'd the balance too ; 
So much the weight of one brave man can do. 
Hushai, the friend of David in distress ;|| 
In public storms, of manly steadfastness :- 
By foreign treaties he inform'd his youth,f 
And join'd experience to his native truth. 
His frugal care supplied the wanting throne. 
Frugal for that, but bounteous of his own : 
'T is easy conduct when exchequers How ; 
But hard the task to manage well the low : 
For sovereign power is too depress'd or high, 
When kings are forc'd to sell, or crowds to buy. 
Ijidulge one labour more, my weary muse. 
For Amiel : who can Amiel's praise^ * refiise f 

city of all employed in public affairs, by Charles IL 
Hume is of opinion, that the many variations he 
was guilty of in his political conduct, for he voted 
first fur the exclusion bill, then fur iuuitaiions. then 
for expedients, and was then un g(K)d terms with 
tlte duke, might l>e the etTocls of his integrity, ra- 
ther than of his ambition. Lord Orford, iii his 
?]obie Authors, vul. ii. p. 66, l:iof a very difTerent 
opinion. He wrote many pamphlets on topics then 
auiuitcd, now forgotten. His Advice to a Daughter 
is still read. Nutwithstanding the great change of 
manners, It would be anmsing to comjxire it with 
Mrs. Hannah More's Strictures. His moral, politi- 
cal, and miscellaneous thoughts aie full of pene- 
tration and a deep knowledge uf men and man- 
ners. Dr. J. \V. 

II Hushai, the frknd of David in di^rrsit} Lau- 
rence Hyde, secund son to tAlward the great Earl of 
Clarendon, was advajicedtothee:irldom of Roches* 
ter. and made treasurer in ifiS-2, but removed from 
the treasury in l««4. lo the office of president of the 
council, a po.si of more tank l.'Ut le-ss advantage, 
which gave the lively Marquis of Halifax occasion 
to say, that 'he had heard of many peoftle l>eing 
kicked down stairs, but the Earl of Rochester waa 
the first he had ever known kickeii up.' He was 
incorrupt, sincere, ^arm, and violent: writ wcIL 
but not a graceful speaker, though smooth and 
plausible. He defended his father In the house of 
commons with strength of argument, and f)0wer 
of elocution, that shuwed him master of great abili* 
ties ; and yet with so ijiuch decency and discretion, 
as not to embroil himself with his opponents. 
Through the whole of King Charles's reign, he de- 
ported him<ielf with so much real fidelity to hia 
master, and such prudence, that he was not parti- 
cularly pointed at, or ridiculed by any party. D. 

IT By foreign treatief he Infitrm'd hia j/cvth] In 
1676 he went on an emlja-ssy to Poland, was one o( 
the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Nimeguen, 
and afterwards ambas.sador in Holland, where he 
acqultte*l himself with honour. He was stronglj 
again^t the bill of exclusion. D. 

•• iVhocan AmitCs praise] Sir Edward Seymour, 
AmIel, wns a man of high birth, l>eing the elder 
branch of that family, of great boldness, vivacltjr 
of parts, and a graceful manner, though of insurer- 
aide pri«le. Burnet says, he was the first i^peakei 
of the house of commons that was not lire«l to the 
law. He knew the house nnd every mwn in it so 
well, that by Wwklng alwut he could tell the fate of 
any question. Charles II. loved him i»er:<onally, 
thoufih he frequently votetl ac.Tinst hl.« measures. 
But oiue havlmr vote*! fur the court, the kins said 
to him, 'You were not against me to day.' He im 
ree<llHtely answered — 'No, sir, 1 vfus against mj 
conscience to-day.' Dr. J. W. 
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Of ancient race by birth, but nobler yet 
In his own worth, and wiiJioul title great ; 
The sanhedrim long time as chief he rul'd, 
Their reason guided, and tlieir passion coolM : 
So dexterous was he in the crown's defence, 
So ibrmM to speak a loyal nation's sense, 
That, as their band was Israel's tribes in small, 
So fit was he to represent them all. 
Now rasher charioteers the seal ascend, 
Whose loose careers his steady skill commend : 
They, like the unequal ruler of the day. 
Misguide the seasons, and mistake the way : 
While he withdrawn at tlieir mad labours 

smiles. 
And safe enjoys the sabbath of his toils, [band 
These were the chief, a small but faithful 
Of worthies, in the breach who dar*d to stand, ' 
And tempt the united fury of the land. 
With grief they view'd such powerful engines 
To batter down the lawful goremment. [bent, 
A numerous faction, with pretended frights. 
In sanhedrims to plume the regal rights ; 
The true successor from the court remov*d ; 
The plot, by hireling witnesses, improv'd. 
These ills they saw, and, as their duty bound. 
They show'd the king the danger of the wound ; 
That no concessions from the throne wouKi 

{>lease, 
But lenitives fomented the disease : 
That Absalom, ambitious of the cro>vn, 
Was made the lure to draw tlie people down : 
That false Achitophel's pernicious hate 
Had tum'd the plot to ruin chiu-ch and state : 
The council violent, the rabble worse ; 
That Shimei taught Jerusalem to curse. 

With all these loads of injuries opprest, 
And long revolving in his careful breast 
The event of things, at last his patience tir'd, 
Thus, from his royal throne, by heaven inspir*d, 
The godlike David spoke ; with awful fear 
His train their Maker in their master hear. 

Thu<i long have I, by native mercy sway'd, 
My wrongs dissembled, my revenge delay'd : 
So willing to-forgive the offending age ; 
So much the &ther did the king assuage. 
But now so far my clemency they slight, 
The offenders question my forgiving right : 
That one was madfi for many, they contend ; 
But *t is to rule ; for that 's a monarch's end. 
They call my tenderness of blood my fear : 
Though manly tempers can the longest bear. 
Yet, since they will divert my native course, 
*T i* lime to show I am not good by force. 
Tliose hcap'd affronts that haughty subjects 

brinii. 
Are burdeiLS for a camel, not ■• king. 
King4 are the public pillars of the state, 
B<im t» sustain aud prop the nation's weight : 

YOL. I.— 4 



If my young Samson will pretend a call 
To shake the column, let him share Uie fall: 
But oh, that yet he would repent and live ! 
How easy 't is for parents to forgive ! 
Willi how few tears a pardon nnglit be wcm 
From nature, pleading for a darling son I 
Poor pitied youth, by my paternal care, 
Rais'd up to all tlio height his frame could 

bear ! 
Had God ordain'd his fate tor empire bom, 
He would have given his soul another turn : 
Gull'd witli a patriot's name, whose modern 

sense 
Is one that would by law supplant his prince ; 
The people's brave, the politician's tool ; 
Never was patriot yet, but was a f^jol. 
Whence comes it, that religion and the laws 
Should more be Absalom's than David's cause ? 
His old instructer, ere he lost his place, 
Was never thought indued with so nuich grace. 
Good heavens, how faction can a patriot paint! 
My rebel ever proves my people's saint. 
Would they impose an heir upon the throne ! 
Let sanhedrim^ be taught to give their own, 
A king *s at least a part of government ; 
And mine as requisite as their consent ; 
Without my leave a future king to choose, 
Infers a right the present to de|»osc 
True, they petition mo to approve their choice : 
But Esau's hands suit ill with Jacob's voice. 
My pious subjects for my safely pray ; 
Which to secure, they take my power away. 
From plots and treiLSons heaven prescr\'e my 

years, 
But save me most from my petitioners! 
Unsatiate as the barren womb or grave ; 
God cannot grant so much as they can crave. 
What then is \e(i, btit with a jealous eye 
To guard the small remains of royalty ! 
The law shall still direct* my peaceful sway. 
And the same law teach rebels to obey : 
Votes shall no more establish'd power control, 
Such voles as make a part exceed the whole. 

• Thr law shad still direct] We cannot read those 
worrls put into the month of diaries II. without a 
decree of just imliinatiou. when we relfccl on 
>ovcn' striklnp tmnsarlions of his rcit'ii, pnrtirularly 
the appointinenl oftJuit ministry railed the Cabal. 

All power in KnclanJ, Siof land, and Ireland, was 
rommitiod tn six men. Cliflord. Arlintrton. Buck* 
In^'hain, A.^hlcy Tonpf r. aficrvvunl Karl of Shaftes- 
bury. Luidordale, and RdUtrt.s. the throe laut of 
whom hid lira wn their .swnnlsi aj^aln.st the kind's 
father. Clifford had raisrd hlmsrlf hylijs sjroatln- 
flncnre in the hoos** of ronunon.x ; Ashlry Cooper 
had still ereator In the hous^- of lord,-* ; Arllrifton, 
uot\vith.*f.iniliriir his secret iiulinaiH)n.«> to pi>per7, 
hail maintained connexions with the disHentera. 
Biirklii;:liain, fuvourinc all serts, ber.iusc he was 
of no relijfion himself, was a favourite of (he dto- 
sonterit; Laiulerdalc hati ^reat interest with the 
presbytorians of Scotland ; and SliHfi»'shury and 
Buckingham were supported by the people, bccauso 
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No groondleu cUmoun shall mj friends r«- 
more, [prove ; 

Nor crowds have power to punish ere they 
For goda and godlike kings their care express, 
Still to defend their servants in distress. 
Oh, that my power to saving were confined ! 
Why am I forcM, like heaven, against my mind, 
To make examples of another kind ! 
Must I at length the sword of justice draw 7 
O curst effects of necessary law ! 
How ill my fear they by my mercy scan ! 
Beware the fury of a patient man. 
Law they require, let law then show her face ; 
They could not be content to look on Grace, 
Her hinder parts, but with a daring eye 
To tempt the terrors of her front and die. 
By their own arts *t is righteously decreed, 
Those dire artificers of death shall bleed. 
Against themselves their witnesses will swear,^ 
THI viper-like their mother plot they tear ; 
And suck for nutriment that bloody gore, 
Which was their principle of life before. 
Their Belial with their Beelzebub will fight; 
Thus on my foes, my ibes shall do me ri^it. 
Nor doubt the event: for factious crowds 



He said : The Almigh^ nodding gave cod> 
sent; 
And peals of thunder shook the firmament. 
Henceforth a series of new time began, 
The mighty years in long procession ran : 
Once more the godlike David was restored, 
And willing nations knew their lawfiil lord. 



In their first onset, all their brutal rage. 
Then let 'em take an unresisted course : 
Retire, and traverse, and delude their force : 
But, when they stand all breathless, urge the 

fight, 
And rise upon them with redoubled might : 
For lawfiil power is still superior found ; 
When long driven back at length it stands the 

ground. 

they pretended a reverence for their rights. TUs 
ministry was the most extraordinary that ever was 
composed : for the king had an unconquerable dis* 
tnut of Shaflei bury ; though diverted with the ha> 
moun of Buckinf iMun, he was shocked with an 
advice which that duke had f Iven him to procure a 
parliamentary divorce from the queen, and had 
once committed him to the Tower, for personal of* 
fences against himself Arlington and Bucking* 
ham were mortal foes ; and Buckingham, Shaftes- 
bury, and Lauderdale, were averse ft-om the In* 
fluence of the Duke of York with bis brother, be* 
cause they thought it Interfered with their own ; 
or, at least, the Duke believed that they were soi 
but at the interview at Dover, tbo Duchess of Or* 
leans reconciled Arlington and Buckingham, and 
the king to Buckingham, and knit the famous Cabal 
firmly together in the Interests of the new alliance. 
8eo Echard and Dalo'mple. 

The melancholy fate of the Duchess of Orleans, 
after her return from Dover, supposed to have been 
by poison, ordered to be given her by her husband, 
who was jealous of her Intimacy with her own bro* 
ther, Charles U. is too well known, but we hope too 
atrocious to obtain credit Dr. J. W, 

* AgahtMtthtmtctvta their witneMfVfUttwear} 
Alluding to the inconsistonciee and contradictions 
of Dr. Oates, Captain Bcdioe, and other witnesses, 
nude use of to support Vb» credit of the popish 
plot D. 
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PAKT II. 



Si ijuistamen hecquoque, si quia 



Captus aroore ieget 



TO THE READER. 

Ill the year 1680, Mr. Dryden imdertook the 
poem of Absalom and Achitophel, upon the 
desire of King Charles H. The performance 
was applauded by every one ; and several perw 
sons pressing him to write a second part, he, 
upon declining it himself, spoke to Mr. Tate to 
write one, and gave him bis advice in the direo* 
tiooofit; and that part beginning with 

'Next these, a troop of busy spirits press,* 
and ending with 

'To talk like Doeg, and to write Uke thee,* 
containing near two hundred verses, were en* 
tirely Mr. Dryden's compositions, besides i 
touches in other places. Derrick, 



SiHcs men like beasts each other's prey were 

made, 
Since trade began, and pnesthood grew a trade. 
Since realms were form'd, none sure so curst mm 

those 
That madly their own happiness oppose ; 
There heaven itself and godlike kings, in vain 
Shower down the manna of a gentle reign ; 
While pamperM crowds to mad sedition run 
And monarchs by indulgence are undone. 
Thus David's clemency was fatal grown. 
While wealthy faction awM the wanting throne. 
For now their sovereign's orders to contemn 
Was held the charter of Jerusalem, 
His rights to invade, his tributes to refuse, 
A privilege peculiar to the Jews ; 
As if from heavenly call this license fell. 
And Jacob's seed were chosen to rebel ! 

Achitophel with triumph sees his crimes 
Thus suited to the madness of the times; 
And Absalom, to make his hopes succeed, 
Of flattering charms no longer stands in need| 
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While fond of change, though ne'er so dearly Trust was no more, art, science, useless made, 

bought, [thought ; All occupations lost but Corah's trade. 

Our tribes outstrip the youth's ambitious Meanwhile a guard on modest Corah wait, 

His swiilest hopes with swifter homage meet, If not for safety, needful yet for state, [slave) 

And crowd their servile necks beneath his feet. Well might he deem each peer and prince hii 

Thus to his aid while pressing tides repair. And lord it o'er the tribes which he could save : 

He mounts and spreads his streamers in the tir. Even vice in him was virtue— what sad fate 

The charms of empire might his youth mislead. But for his honesty had seiz'd our state ? 

But what can our besotted Israel plead ? And with what tyranny had we been curst, 

Sway'd by a monarch, whose serene command Had Corah never prov'd a villain first ? 

Seems half the blessing of our promis'd land. To have told his knowledge of the intrigue Id 

Whose only grievance is excess of ease ; Had been, alas, to our deponent's loss : [groaS| 

Freedom our pain, and plenty our disease ! The travell'd Levite had the experience goC, 

Yet, as all folly would lay claim to sense. To husband well, and make the best of 's plot ; 

And wickedness ne'er wanted a pretence. And therefore like an evidence of skill, 

With arguments they 'dmake their treason food, With wise reserves secur'd his pension still ; 

And righteous David'^ self with slanders load : Nor quite of future power himself bereft, 

That arts of foreign sway he did affect. But limboes large for unbelievers left. 

And guilty Jebusiies from law protect. And now his writ such reverence had got. 

Whose very chiefs, convict, were never freed, 'T was worse than plotting to suspect his plot.* 

Nay we have seen their sacrificers bleed ! Some were so well convinc'd,they made no doubt 

Accusers' infamy is urg'd in vain. Themselves to help the founder'd swearers out. 

While in the bounds of sense they did contain ; Some had their sense imposed on by their fear^ 

But soon they launch'd into the unfathom'd tide. But more for interest's sake believe and swear ; 

And in the depths they knew disdain'd to ride. Even to that height with some the phrensy grew. 

For probable discoveries to dispense. They rag'd to find their danger not prove true. 

Was thought below a pension'd evidence ; Yet than all these a viler crew remain. 

Mere truth was dull, nor suited with the port Who with Achitophel the cry maintain ; 

Of pamper'd Corah when advanc'd to court. Not urg'd by fear, nor through misguided sense. 

No less than wonders now they will impose. Blind zeal and starving need had some pretencei 

And projects void of grace or sense disclose. But for the good old cause, that did excite 

Such was the charge on pious Michal brought, The original rebels' wiles, revenge, and spite. 

Michal that ne'er was cruel even in thought, These raise H^e plot, to have the scandal thrown 

The best of queens and most obedient wife. Upon the bright successor of the crown, [su'd, 

Impeach'd of curst designs on David's life ! Whose virtue with such wrongs they had pur»- 

His life, the theme of her eternal prayer, As seem'd all hope of pardon to exclude. 

'T is scarce so much his guardian angel's care. Thus, while on private ends their zeal is built, 

Not summer moms such mildness can disclose, The cheated crowd applaud and share their guilk 

The Hermon lily, nor the Sharon rose. Such practices as these, too gross to lie 

Neglecting each vain pomp of majesty. Long unobserv'd by each discerning eye» 

Transported Michal feeds her thoughts on high. The more judicious Israelites unspell'd, 

She lives with angels, arul, as angels do. Though still the charm the giddy rabble held". 

Quits heaven sometimes to bless the work! be- Ev'n Absalom, amidst the dazzling beams 

low. ['pring. Of empire, and ambition's flattering dreamt, 

Where, cherish'd by her bounties' plenteous Perceives the plot, too foul to be cxcus'd, 

Reviving widows smile, and orphans sing. To aid designs, no less pernicious, us'd. 

Oh ! when rebellious Israel's crimes at height • • rtrrr* leorae than plcttlng- to suspect hU pta(\ 

Are threaten'd with her lord's approaching fate, The tide of prejudiru ran so stronsly in fuvour of 

The piety of Michal then remain [reign I sJV^c'i ^/iilJf, 2i^'!]} "^^^^^^^ kh "."'^^k*^** **£ 

- J ' , , J I t- ^^''^ Oo(!frey ihat to 8pcak Rlighlinely of them, or 

In heaven s remembrance, and prolong ms their deposition, was as* much as a man's life waa 

Less desolation did the pest pursue, worth; and even the kin^ himself, ^ho saw the 

Tu .r r\ > i_*» . Ts u u i trlrk from the hti^inniniT, did not dure to 3i>cak hls 

That from Dan's limits to Beeniheba slew, sentiments frcel)-. He dlu his utmost to kwp m 

Less fatal the repeated wars of Tyre, private as possible such discoveries of the eupjiosed 

And less Jerusalem's avenging fire. Pj.";- ^^ . «:7« comrnunicated to him. the Iniention 

^,... ., , ., ** . . » of which his perspicuity soon canvassed; and he 

With gentler terror these our state oerran, was very an^ry when Lord Dnnl>y. without his 

Than since our evidencing davs began ! leave, laid tlwm before the parii»mcnt: 'Now,* 

On i>vf>rv rhp#»k a n»l<i ronfusirm ant ''^'^ ^^' '^^^ '^"*'*^ '*'** *^® foundation of your OWn 

unerery Cheek a pale contusion sal, ^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^^ perplexity for me.' The sequel 

Continued fear beyond the worst of fate ! proved liis majesty a prophet. D. 
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And, filial sense yet stri^'iug in his breast, 
Thus lo Achito|>hei }iis doubts exprest. 

Why are my thoughts Ujion a crown employ'd, 
Which oiico obtainM can be but half unjoy'd i 
Not bO when virtue did my arms require, 
And to my father's wars I tlew entire. 
My rc^jal power how will my foes resent, 
When I myself have scarce my own consent ? 
Give me a son's unblcmish'd truth again, 
Or quench tlie sparks of duty that remain. 
How slight to force a throne that legions guard 
The tusk to me ; to prove imju^t, how hard ! 
And iftlie imagin'd guilt thus wound my thought, 
What will it when the tragic scene is wTought ? 
Dire war must first bo conjur'd from below. 
The realm we 'd rule we lirst must overthrow ; 
And, when the civil furies are on wing 
That blind and undistinguish'd slaughters fling, 
Wiio knows what impious chance may reach 

the king 7 
Oh ! rather let mo perish in the strife, 
Than have my crown the price of David's life I 
Or if the tempest of the war he stand, 
In peace, some vile otficious villain's hand 
His souPs anointed temple may invade, 
Or, prest by clamorous crowds, myself be mado 
His murtherer ; rebellious crowds, whose guilt 
Shall dread his vengeance till his blood be spilt. 
Which if my filial tenderness oppose, 
Since to the empire by their arms I rose, 
Those very arms on me shall be emfiloy'd, 
A now usurper crown'd, and I destroy'd : 
The same pretence of public good^wiil hold, 
And new Achitophels be found as bold 
To urge the needful change, perhaps the old. 

He said. The statesman with a smile replies, 
A smile that did his rising spleen disguise, 
My tlioughts prcsum'd our labours at an end, 
And are we still with conscience to contend ? 
Whose want in kings, as needful is allow'd, 
As 't is far them to find it in the crowd. 
Far in the doubtful paissage you are gone, 
And only can bo safe by pressing on. 
The crown's true heir, a prince severe and wise. 
Has vicw'd your motions long with jealous eyes: 
Your person's charms, your more prevailing arts, 
And marked your progress in the people's 

hearts. 
Whose patience is the effect of stinted power, 
But treasures vengeance for the fatal hour. 
And if remote the peril he can bring, 
Your present danger's greater from the king. 
Let not a parent's name deceive your sense, 
Nor trust the father in a jealous prince ! 
Your trivial faults if he could so resent. 
To doom you little less than banishment. 
What raoe must your presumption since inspire ? 
Against his orders your return from Tyre ? 



Noromy so, but, with a pomp more high. 
And open court of popularity, 
The factious tribes — An<i this reproof from thee ? 
The prince replies, O statesman's windinj* skill, 
They first condemn that first advis'd the ill I 
Illustrious youth, retum'd Achitophel, 
Misconstrue not the words that mean you well. 
The course you steer I worthy blame conclude, 
But 't is because you leave it unpursu'd. 
A monarch's crown with fate surrotmdcd lies, 
Who reach, lay hold on death that miss the prize. 
Did yon for this expose yourself to show, 
And to the crowd bow popularly low ? 
For this your glorious progress next ordain, 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train '^ 
With fame before you like the morning star. 
And shouts of joy saluting from afar ? [view, 
Oh, from the heights you 'vo reach'd but take a 
Scarce leading Lucifer could fall like you ? 
And must I hear my shipwrcck'd arts bemoan ? 
Have I for this so oft made Israel groan ? 
Your sinjile interest with the nation weigh'd, 
And tum'd the scale where your desires were 

laid ? 
Ev'n when at helm a course so dangerous mov*d 
To land your hopes, as my removal prov'd. 

1 not dispute, the royal youth replies, 
The known perfection of your policies. 
Nor in Achitophel yet grudge or blame 
The privilege that statesmen ever claim ; 
Who private interest never yet pursu'd. 
But still pretomled 't was for others' good : 
What politician yet e'er scap'd his fate. 
Who saving his own neck not sav'd the state ? 
From hence on every humorous wind that veerd, 
With shifted sails a several course vou steer'd. 
What form or sway did David e'er pursue. 
That seem'd like absolute, but sprung from you ? 
Who at your instance quash'd each penal law,* 
That kept dissenting factious Jews in awe ; 
And who suspends fix'd laws, may abrogate. 
That done, form new, and so enslave the state. 
Even property, whose champion now you stand. 
And seem for this the idol of the land. 
Did ne'er sustain such violence before, 
As when your counsel shut the royal store ;f 

* Mlmnt yoiirinsfanr^ (fua.<t?i'd each pcnai tair] 
Suspenillnvr the penal laws, aij<l jrrantina: liberty 
of conscience, wi.s ow^lng to the a<!vlce of our 
Arhliophel ; an-l was an affair of danpcrous ten- 
dency, as l)elng one great step towarls enslaving 
the slate. D. 

t Shut tht royol store] Or the exclicqucr. In the 
bcirinning of 167'2. he being in great want li 
money ; a trans;ictionthat occasioned much confu • 
slon. for there being ihen-hy a stagnation of all 
public payments, the bunks also stopped ; but the 
king havin:? assured the tiunkers ami merchants, 
that the pre.>»ent doflcloncies should be ?(von made 
good, matters flowed nsatn in their proper channel 
though 11 was a ^stretch of power not easily forgot 
ten or digested. D. 
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Advice, that ruin to whole trihcs procured, 
But secret kept till your own banks secur'd. 
Recount with this the triple covenant broke. 
And Israel fitted for a foreign yoke : 
Nor here your counsels fatal progress stayM, 
But sent our levied powers to Pharaoh's aid. 
Hence Tyre and Israel, low in ruins laid, 
And Egypt, once their scorn, their conunon ter- 
ror made. 
E'en yet of such a season can wc dream, 
When royal rights you made your darling theme. 
For [K)wer unlimited could reasons draw. 
And place prerogative above the law ; 
Which, on your fall from office, grew unjust, 
The laws made king, the king a slave in trust : 
Whom with state-crafk, to interest only true, 
You now accuse of ills contriv'd by you. 

To this Hell's agent — ^Royal youth, fix here, 
Let interest be the star by which I steer. 
Hence to repose your trust in me was wise. 
Whose interest most in your advancement lies, 
A tie so firm as alwavs will avail, 
"When friendship, nature, and religion fail ; 
On ours the safety of the crowd depends. 
Secure the crowd, and we obtain our ends, 
WTiom I will cause so far our guilt to share, 
Till they are made our champions by their fear. 
What opposition can your rival bring, 
While sanhedrims are jealous of the king ? 
His strength as yet in David's friendship lies. 
And what can David's self wiilioiit supplies ? 
Who with exclusive bills must now dispense, 
Dtbar the heir, or starve in his defence. 
Conditions which our elders ne'er will quit. 
And David's justice never can admit. 
Or forc'd by wants his brother to betray. 
To your ambition next he clears the way ; 
For if succession once to nau«ht they bring, 
Their next advance removes the present king : 
Persisting el<c his senates to dissolve, 
In equal hazard shall his reign involve. 
Our tribes, whom Pharaoh's power so much 

alarms. 
Shall rise without their prince to oppose his 

arms; 
Nor boots it on what cause at first they join, 
Their troops, once up, are tools for our design. 
At least such siibtlo covenants shall be made, 
Till peace itself is war in masquerade. 
Associations of mysterious sense. 
Against, but seeming for, the king's defence : 
E'en on their courts of justice fetters draw, 
And from our agents nuizzle up their law. 
By which a conquest if wc fail to make, 
"f is a drawn game at worst, and we secure our 

stake. 
He said, an<i for the dire success depends 
On rarious secti, by common guilt made friends, 



Whose heads, though ne'er so differing in their 

creed, 
V th* point of troas(Mi yet were well agreed. 
'Monffst these, extorting Ishban first appears, 
Pursu'd by a meagre troop of bankrupt heirs.f 
Blest times, when Ishban, he whose occupation 
So long has been to cheat, reforms the nation! 
Ishban of conscience suited to his trade, 
As eood a saint as usurer ever made. 
Yet Mammon has not so engross'd him quite, 
But Belial lays as large a claim of spite ; 
Who, for those pardons from his prince bo 

draws. 
Returns reproaches, and cries up the cause. 
That year in which the city he did sway. 
He left rebellion in a hopeful way. 
Yet his ambition once was found so bold. 
To offer talents of extorted gold, [shame 

Could David's wants have so been brib'd, to 
And scandalize our peerage with his name ; 
For whirh, his dear sedition he'd forswear, 
And e'en turn loyal to be made a peer. 
Next him let railing Rabshcka have place, 
So full of zeal, he has no need of grace ; 
A saint that can both flesh and spirit use. 
Alike haunt convcnliclcsj and the stews • 
Of whom the question difficult af^pcars, 
If most i' th' preachers' or the bawds' arrears. 
What caution could appear too much in him 
That keeps the treasure of Jerusalem ! 
Let David's brother but approach the town, 
Double 8ur guards, he cries, we are imdone. 
Protesting that he dares not sleep in 's bed. 
Lest he should rise next mom without his head. 

Next these, a troop of busy spirits press, 
Of little f^irtuncs, and of conscience less ; 
With them the tribe, whose luxury had drain'd 
Their banks, in former sequestrations gain'd; 
Who rich and great by past rebe Jions grew. 
And lonsr to fish the troubled streams anew. 
Some future hopes, some present payment 

draws, 
To sell their conscience and espouse the cause. 
Such stipends those vile hirelings best befit, 
Priests without grace, and |>oets witliout wit. 



• ejrtortlnB- lnhf>an fir^t apptart. 



Purtfu'if htf a inmerf trtiop of bankrupt heir*} 
Sir Kohert Chylnn, an alilemKin of the city, and 
one of its members, who remarkably opposed the 
court. ThnuL'h lie was very avaricious, he had of- 
fered a \tirsp Bumtol)cma«leapcer; ami those whe 
con!«ltlcr the kms's wants will l)clievc with me, 
he was sorry the alilermairs money was not tangi- 
ble. D. 

: Convfnttrlpa] lie aroentsthe wonl nsrainontha 
third syllabic In the M'Nlal, p. f». Thus, In a col- 
lection of Loyal Sonijs, written net ween 1639 and 
1661, vol. II. p. 16. 

• But all the parish 3?ee It plain, 
Since thou art In this pickle, 
Thou art an Independent quean, 
And lov'st a conventicle.* T. 
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Sh&ll that false Hebronito escape our curse,'*' 
Judas, that keeps the rebels' pension-purse ; 
Judas, that pays the treason-writer's fee, 
Judas, that well desen'es his namesake's tree ; 
Who at Jerusalem's own gates erects 
His college fur a nurser}' of sects ;t 
Young prc^hets with an early care secures, 
And wiih the dung of his own arts manures! 
What have tlie men of Hebron here to do ? 
What part in Israel's promis'd land have you 7 
Here Phaleg, the lay Hebrnnite, is come, 
'Cause like the rest he could not live at home ; 
Who from his own possessions could not drain 
Anomer, even of Hebronitish grain, 
Here struts it like a patriot, and talks high 
Of injur'd subjects, alter'd property ; 
An emblem of that buzzing insect, just, 
That mounts the wheel, and thinks she raises 
dust 



m 

* * >(( >t> * 4> 

A waiting man to traveling nobles chose, 
He his own laws would saucily impose, 
Till bastiiiado'd back again he went, 
To learn those manners he to teach was sent. 
Cbastis'd he ought to have retreated home, 
But he reads politics to Absalom. 
For never Hebronite, though kick'd and scom*d, 
To his own country willingly return'd. 
—But leaving famish'd Phaleg to be fed. 
And to talk treason for his daily brt;ad, 
Let Hebmn, nay, let Hell produce a man 
So made for mischief ^ as Ben-Jochanan, 

• Shall that false Hebronite escape, our curse] Ro- 
bert Fercuson a Scotch Indeiicmient preacher, sub- 
ne, plausible, bold, and darine, had for many years 
preached and writ against the government with 
great animosity ; had wcl:rht amoii^ the whis;s in 
the city, and was a very proper inrttrumcnl to ptlr 
up sedition. Shafiesbur)- know his excellencies, 
made use or them by conflilinp in him. and he con- 
tributed much to the su^H'Sisof hl.s design. 

Rol>ert Fergu.*on. here meant, says Mr. Granger, 
was a jEteat dealer in plot.x, and a prostitute political 
writer for dilferent partie.", and pinicularly for the 
EarJ of Shaftesbury. Ho approache<I nearer to a 
parallel chanicier with Oalt- k than any of his con- 
tcmpomries ; and was rnwarded with a place in the 
reign of William, thoturh it was well known be me- 
rited a halter. Dr. J. W. 

t Who at Jerttsolent's ovm srotes erects 
HI* ecUegef r a nursery of sects] 
Ferguson had u chapel near Moorficl-Js. D. 

X So made for mischiff] Ben-Jcctianan was 
Samuel Johnson, author of the famous fiamphlet 
entitled JvVan, in which he drew a parallel between 
that apostate and James II. And altto of another 
vtiU more offenxlve, called An Address tn the Rng' 
ttsh Protestnutf in Kin fr James's army ^ For which 
he was sentenced to stand in the pilloo' three se- 
veral times, at Westminster, Ch.irinjj Cross, and 
the Royal Excbanse, to nay a flnc of five himdred 
jnarks, and be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. 



A Jew of humble parentage was he. 
By trade a Levitc, thou{;h of low degree ; 
His pride no higher than tlie desk aspir'd, 
But for the drudgery of priests was hir'd 
To read and pray in linen ephod brave, 
And pick up single shekels from tlie grave. 
Married at last, but finding charge come faster, 
He could not live by God, but chang'd his master: 
Inspir'd by want, was made a factious tool, 
They got a villain, and we lost a fool. 
Still violent, whatever cause he took. 
But most against the party he forsook. 
For renega'ioes, who ne'er turn by halves. 
Are bound in conscience to be double knaves. 
So this prose prophet took most monstrous pains 
To let his masters see he eam'd his gains. 
But as the devil owes all his imps a shame, 
He chose the apostate for his proper theme ; 
With little pains he made the picture true, 
And from reflection took the rogue he drew. 
A wondrous work, to prove the Jewish nation 
In every age a murmuring generation : 
To trace 'em from their infancy of sinning, 
And show 'em factious from their first begin- 
ning. 
To prove they could rebel, and rail, and mock, 
Much to the credit of the chosen flock : 
A strong authority which must convince, 
That saints owe no allegiance to their prince. 
As 'tis a leading card to make a whore. 
To prove her mother had turn'd up before. 
But, tell me, did the drunken patriarch bless 
The son that show'd his father's nakedness ? 
Such thanks the present church tliy pen will 

give, 
Which proves rebellion was so primitive. 
Must ancient failings be examples made ? 
Then murihcrcrs from Cain may learn their 

trade. 
As thou the heathen and the saint hast drawn* 
Methinks the apostate was the better man 
And thy hot father, waiving my respect, 
Nol of a mother church, but of a sect. 
And such he needs must he of thy inditing. 
This comes of drinking asses' milk and writing. 
If Balak should be cali'd to leave his place, 
As profit is the loudest call of grace, 
His temple, dispossoss'd of one, would be 
Replenish'd with seven dt-vils more by thee. 

Levi, thou art a load, I'll lay thee down, 
And show rebellion bare, without a gown ; 
Poor slaves m metre, dull and addle-fiated, 
Who rhyme below e'en David's psalms tran»- 
lated. 

TI»e last part of the punishment was mildly exe- 
cuted, and he was dcprailed from his eccl<rRhi«tlcaI 
function* l)cfoTe it wa.s inflicted. Of all The seditious 
writers here proscrllKHl by Dryden, he was a taxn 
of the sreatest learning and best morals. Dr. J. IT. 
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3Mne in mj speedy pace I inust outrun, 
As lame Mephibosheth the wizard's son : 
To make quick way IMI leap o'er heavy blocks, 
Shun rotten Uzza, as I would the pox ; 
And hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble sense on Terse ; 
Who, by my muse, to all succeeding times 
Shall live, in spite of their own doggerel rhymes. 
Doeg, though without knowing* how or why, 
Made still a blund'ring kind of melody ; [thin, 
SpurrM boldly on, and dash'd through thick and 
^Througii sense and nonsense, never out nor in ; 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 
And, in one word, heroically mad : 
Hs was too warm on picking-work to dwell, 
But fag otted his notions as they fell, 
*And if they rhym'd and rattled, all was well. 
Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a satire, 
*For still their goes some thinking to ill nature : 
He needs no more than birds and beasts to think| 
All his occasions are to eat and drink. 
If he call rogue and rascal from a garret, 
He means you no more mischief than a parrot : 
'^The words for friend and foe alike were made, 
*To fetter 'em in verse is all his trade. 



Let him be gallows free by my consent, 
And nothing suffer since he nothing meant ; 
Hanging supposes human soul and reascm. 
This animal 's below committing treason ; 
Shall he be hang'd who never could reb^l? 
That *s a preferment for Achitophel. 
The woman that committed buggary, 
Was rightly sentenced by the law to die ; 
But 't was hard fate that to the gallows led 
The dog that never heard the statute read. 
Railing in other men may be a crime. 
But ought to pass for mere instinct in him : 
Instinct he follows, and no farther knows. 
For to write verse with him is to transpose. 

* Doef, thoufh withmit knmein^'] This charac- 
ter of Rlkanah Settle, which is exquisitely satiri- 
cal, particularly In those llnea marked with an as- 
terisk, was rertainly inserted by Dryden, whom he 
had offended by writinj? i)amphlcts for the whi^s, 
though he afterwards suddenly chan<red sides, and 
was as violent a defender of lory principles, and 
wrote a poem of high paneiryric on the coronation 
of James n. in 1685. He was the author of seven- 
teen plays, now totally for^tten. He had a pen- 
sion from the rity for writini; an annual paneiryric 
on the lonl mayor. Towards the end of his life he 
was reduced to jpreat poverty, and wrote low 
drolls for Bartholomew fair, and was reduced In his 
old aee to art in farce a dragon, enclosed in a green 
leather of his own invention. To which our witty 
satiric Dr. Youns. alludes in his epistle to Pope, 
on the authors of the a^e : 

Poor Clkanah, all other changes past, 
For bread in Smithfleld dragons hiss'd at last i 
Spit streams of flre to make the butchers gape. 
And found his maonert suited to his shape. /. W, 



*T were pity treason at his door to lay, 
Who makes heaven's gate a lock to its own key i 
Let him rail on, let his invective muse 
Have four and twenty letters to abuse, 
Which if he jumbles to one line of sense. 
Indict him of a capital offence. 
In fireworks give him leave to vent his spite, 
Thoee are the only serpents he can write ; 
The height of his ambition is, we know. 
But to be master of a puppet-show, 
On that one stage his works may yet appear. 
And a month's harvest keeps him all the year. 
Now stop your noses, readers, all and some, 
For here *s a tun of midnight work to come, 
Og, from a treaison-tavem rolling home. 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink. 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link ; 
With all this bulk there 's nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch, that is not fool, is rogue : 
A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter. 
As all the devils had spew'd to moke the batter. 
When wine has giv'n him courage to blas|^eme, 
He curses God, but God before curst him ; 
And if man could have reason, none has more, 
That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 
With wealth he was not trusted, for Heaven 
What t' was of old to pamper up a Jew ; pcnew 
To what would he on quail and pheasant swell, 
That e'en on tripe and carrion could rebel ? 
But though Heaven made him poor, (with re- 
verence speaking,) 
He never was a poet of God's making ; 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 
With this prophetic blessing — Be thou dull ; 
Drink, swear, and roar, forbear no lowd delight 
Fit for thy bulk, do any thing but write : 
Thou art of lasting make, like thoughtless men, 
A strong nativity-- but for the pen; 
Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink. 
Still thou mayst live, avoiding pen and ink. 
I see, I see, His counsel given in vain. 
For treason botch'd in rhyme will be thy bane, 
Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck, 
*T is fatal to thy fame and to thy neck : 
Why should thy metre good king David blart ? 
A psalm of his will surely be thy last. 
Dar'st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes. 
Thou whom the penny pamphlet foilM in proee? 
Doeg, whom God for mankind's mirth has modej 
O'ertops thy talent in thy very trade ; 
Doeg to thee, thy paintings are so coarse, 
A poet is, though he 's the poet's horse. 
A double noose tliou on thy neck dost pull. 
For writing treason, and for writing dull ; 
To die for faction is a common evil, 
But to be hang'd for nonsense is the devil : 
Hadst thou the glories of thy king ezpresg'd, 
Thy praises had been satire at the bort; 
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But thou m clumsy verso, unlicked, unappointed, 
Hast BhamefuUy defied the Lord's anointed : 
I will not rake the dunghill of thy crimes, 
For who 'would read thy life tliat reads thy 

rhymes ? 
But of kin« David's (bes, be this Uie doom, 
May all be like the young man Absalom ; 
And for my foes, may this their blessing be, 
To talk like Doog, and to write like thee. 

Achitophel each rank, degree, and age, 
For various ends neglects not to engage ; 
The wise and rich,for purse and counsel brought, 
The fools and beggars, for their number sou^t : 
Who yet not only on the town depends, 
For even in court the faction has its friends ; 
These thought the places tiiey possess'd too 
small, [fall: 

And in their hearts wished court and king to 
Whose names the muse disdaining, holds i th' 

dark, 
Thrust in the villain herd without a mark ; 
With parasites and libel-spawning imps, 
Intriguing fops, dull jesters, and worse pimps. 
Disdain the rascal rabble to pursue. 
Their set cabals are yet a viler crew ; 
See where involv'd in common smoke they sit, 
Some for our mirth, some for our satire fit : 
These^loomy , thoughtful, and on mischief bent, 
While those for mere good fellowship frequent 
The appointed club, can let sedition pass, 
Sense, nonsense, any thing to employ the glass ; 
And who believe, in their dull honest hearts. 
The rest talk treason but to show their parts ; 
Who ne'er had wit or will for mischief yet, 
But pleas'd to be reputed of a set. 

But in the sacred annals of our plot. 
Industrious Arod never be forgot:* 
The labours of this midnight magistrate 
May vie with Corah's to preserve the state. 
In search of arms he fail'd not to lay hold 
On war's most powerful dangerous weapon. 
And last, to take from Jcbusites all odds, [gold. 
Their altars pillag'd, stole their very gods. 
Oil would he cry, when treasure he surprised, 
'T is Baalish gold in David's coin disguis'd. 
Which to his house with richer relics came, 
While lumber idols only fed the flame : 
For our wise rabble ne'er took pains to inquire, 
What 't was he burnt, so *t made a rousing fire. 

• Butintfutaa-edannaUof our plot, 
Indtutrknu Arod ruver beforg-ot] 

Arod, Sir Wllllnra Waller, son to him who had 
done so much service to the long parliament. He 
upheld the exclusion bill with all his ml«;ht, and 
took every opportunity of showinjr his hatred to 
popery, by seeking out and dispersing the papists, 
when assembled to celebrate divine service in their 
way. To which, if he was not much raisrepresented, 
be was stimulated rather in hopes of spoil, their 
altars being frenerally rich, than out of respect to his 
country, or love for religion. D. 



With which our elder was cnrich'd no more 
Than false Gchazi with the Syrian's store ; 
So poor, that when our choosing tribes were met^ 
E'en fur his stinking votes he ran in debt ; 
For meat the wicked, and, as authors think. 
The saints he chous'd for his electing drink : 
Thus every shifl and subtle method past, ^ 
And all to be no Zaken at the last.^ 
Now, rais'd on Tyre's sad ruins, Pharaoh's 
pride [wide ; 

Soar'd high,| his legions threat'ning far and 
As when a battering storm, engender 'd high. 
By winds upheld, hangs hovering in the sky, 
Is gaz'd upon by every trembling swain, 
This for his vineyard fears, and that his grain i 
For blooming plants, and flowers new opening, 

these 
For lambs yean'd lately, and far-lab'ring bees * 
To guard his stock each to the gods does call. 
Uncertain where the fire-charg'd clouds will fall : 
E'en so the doubtful nations watch his arms, 
With terror each expecting his alarms. 
Where, Judah, where was now thy lion's roar 7 
Thou only couldst the captive lands restore ; 
But thou, with inbred broils and faction press'dy 
From Egypt need'st a guardian with the rest. 
Thy prince from sanhedrims no trust allow'd. 
Too much the representors of the crowd. 
Who for their own defence give no supply, 
But what the crown's prerogatives must buy : 
As if their monarch's rights to violate 
More needful were, than to preserve the state ! 
From present dangers they divert their care, 
And all their fears are of the royal heir ; 
Whom now the reigning malice of his foes 
Unjudg'd would sentence, and ere crown'd de- 
pose. 
Religion the pretence, but their decree 
To bar his reign, whate'er his faith shall be ! 
By sanhedrims and clam'rous crowds thus 
prcss'd, [breast ! 

What passions rent the righteous David's 
Who knows not how to oppose or to comply. 
Unjust to grant, and dangerous to deny ! 

^ Atttobe no Zaken at t?uiasr] At the choosing a 
new parliament in the beginning of the year 1679, 
Sir William had, to no purirasc, endeavoured to 
get himself chosen into the bouse ; and the publi- 
cans, who trusted him at this time, in such enter- 
tainments as he ordered, found it difficult to get 
their money from him. D. 

I SoteraU'don Tyre'9 sad ruin*, P?uiraoh'*prid4 
Soar'd high] 

The success of Lewis the XVIth's arms, parti- 
cularly in Holland, rendered him formidable all 
over Europe ; while Ensland, who has it so much 
In her power to command respect, was scarcely 
regarded. Weakened by domestic disputes, her 
king always wanting money, and opposed and 
kept bare by her parliament, her mediation was 
of no consequence, and she had little or no influ» 
ence abroad. D, 

I 
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How near in this daric juncture Israel's fate, 
Whose peace one sole expedient could createi 
Which yet the extremest virtue did require, 
E'en of that prince whose downfall they con- 
spire ! 
His absence David does with tears advise'^ 
To appease their rage. Undaunted he complies. 
Thus he, who prodigal of blood and ease, 
A royal life expos'd to winds and soas, 
At once contending with the waves and fire, 
And heading danger in the wars ^f Tyre, 
Inglorious now forsakes his native sand, 
And like an exile quits the promis'd land ! 
Our monarch scarce from pressing tears re- 
And painfully his royal state maintains, [frains. 
Who now embracing on the extremest shore 
Almost revokes what he enjoin'd before : 
Concludes at last more trust to be allow'd 
To storms and seas than to the raging crowd ! 
Forbeau-, rash muse, tlie parting scene to draw. 
With silence charm'd as deep as theirs that saw ! 
Not only our attending nobles weep, 
But hardy sailors swell with tears the aeep ! 
The tide rvstrain'd her course, and, more amaz'd, 
The twin stars on the royal brothers gaz'd : 

INTiile this sole fear 

Does trouble to our suffering hero bring, 
Lest next the popular rage oppress the king ! 
Thus parting, each for the other's danger griev'd, 
The shore the king, and seas tl:e prince receiv'd. 
Go, injur'd hero, while propitious gales, 
Soft as thy consort's breath, inspire thy sails ; 
Well may she trust her beauties on a flood, 
Where thy triumphant fleets so oA have rode ! 
Safe on thy breast reclin'd, her rest be deep, 
Rock'd like a Nereid by the waves asleep ; 
While happiest dreams her fancy entertain, 
And to Elysian fields convert the main ! 
Go, injur*!! hero, while the shores of Tyro 
At thy approach so silent shall admire. 
Who on thy thunder still their thoughts employ, 
And greet thy landing with a trembling joy. 

On heroes thus the prophet's fate is thrown, 
Admir'd by every nation but their own ; 
Yet while our factious Jews his worth deny. 
Their aching conscience gives their tongue the 
£'en in the worst of men the noblest parts [lie. 
Confess him, and ho triumphs in their hearts, 
Whom to his king the best respects commend 
Of subject, soldier, kinsman, prince, and friend ; 
All sacred names of most divine esteem, 
And to perfection all sustain'd by him, 
Wise, just, and constant, courtly without art, 
Swifl to discern and to reward desert ; 

* HU abaence David doet with tear* advise] This 
alladeB to the Duke of York's quitting the court, 
and retiring to Brussels, and alierwards to Scot- 
land. D. 



No hour of his in fruitless ease destroy'd. 
But on the noblest subjects still employ 'd : 
Whose steady soul ne'er learnt to separate 
Between his monarch's interest and the state, 
But heaps those blessings on the royal head, 
Which he well knows must be on subjects shed. 
On what pretence could then the vulgar rage 
Against his worth and native rights engage ? 
Religious fears their argument are made, 
Religioas fears his sacred rights invade ! 
Of future superstition they complain, 
And Jebusitic worship in his reign : 
With such alarms his foes the crowd deceive^ 
With dangers fright which not themselves be- 
lieve. 
Since nothing can o»ir sacred rites remove, 
Whate'er the faith of the successor prove : 
Our Jews their ark shall undisturb'd retain. 
At least while tlieir religion is their gain, 
"Who know by old experience Baal's commands 
Not only claim'd their conscience, but their 

lands : 
They grudge God's tithes, how therefore shall 
An idol full possession of the field ? [they yield 
Grant such a prince enthron'd, we must confess 
The people's sufferings than that monarch's less, 
Who must to hard conditions still be bound. 
And for his quiet with tlie crowd compound ; 
Or should his thoughts to tyranny incline, 
Where are the means to compass the design T 
Our crown's revenues are too short a store. 
And jealous sanhedrims would give no more. 
As vain our fears of Egypt's potent aid, ' 
Not so has Pharaoh learnt ambition's trade» 
Nor ever with such measures can comply. 
As shock the common rules of policy ; 
None dread like him the growth of Israel's king, 
And he alone sufficient aids con bring ; 
Who knows that prince to Egypt can give law. 
That on our stubborn tribes his yoke could 

draw ; 
At such profound expense ho has not stood, 
Nor dy'd for this his hands so deep in blood ; 
Would ne'er through wrong and right his pro- 
gress take, 
Grudge his own rest, and keep the world awake, 
To fix a lawless prince on Judah's throne. 
First to invade our rights, and then his own : 
His dear-gain'd conquests cheaply to despoil 
And reap tlio harvest of his crimes and toil. 
We grant his wealth vast as our ocean's sand, 
And curse its fatal influence on our land, 
Which our brib'd Jews so numerously partake. 
That e*en an host his pensioners would make : 
From these deceivers our divisions spring. 
Our weakness, and the growth of Egypt's king ; 
These with pretended friendship to the state,. 
Our crowd's suspicion of their prince create, 
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Both pleasM and frightenM with the specious When shall we see expirM deceivers* v^^y* 
To guard their sacrod rites and property, [cryi And credit what our God arid monarchs say. 
To ruin, thus the chosen flock are sold, Dissembled patriots, I>rib'd with EgypCs gold 

While wolves are ta*en fur guardians ot' the fold; Even sanhedrims iti blind obedience hold ; 
•Seddc'd by these we groundlesi<ly complain, Those patriots falsehood in their actions see, 

And loath the manna of a gentle reign : And judge by the pernicious fruit the tree ; 

Thus our forefathers* crooked paths are trod. If aught for which so loudly tliey declaim, 
We trust our prince no more than they their Religion, laws, and freedom, were their aim; 

God. Our senates in due methods they had led. 

But all in vain our reasoning prophets preach To avoid those tnischicts which they seem'd to 
To those whom sad experience ne*ur could dread ; 

teach, [scars, But first ere yet they proppM the sinking state. 

Who can commence new broils in bleeding To impeach and charge, as urgM by private 
And fresh remembrance of intestine wars ; hate ; [prcst, 

When the same household mortal foes did yield, Proves that they ne*er believM the fears they 
And brothers stained with brothers' blood the But barbarously destroyed the nation's rest .' 

field ; [stain, Oh, whither will ungovem'd senates drive, 

When sons' curst steel the fathers' gore did And to what bounds licentious votes arrive ? 
And mothers moum'd for sons by fathers slain ! When their injustice we are press'd to share, 

When, thick as Egypt's locusts on the sand. The monarch urg'd to exclude the lawful heir; 

Our tribes lay slaughter'd through the promis'd Are princes thus distinguish'd from the crowd, 

land. And this the privilege of royal blood ? 

Whose few survivors with worse fate remain, But grant we should confirm the wrongs they 
To drag the bondage of a tyrant's reign : press, 

Which scene of woes, unknowing, we renew. His sufferings yet were than the people's less ; 

And madly, even those ills we fear, pursue ; Condcmn'd for life the murdering sword to 
While Pharaoh laughs at our domestic broils, wield, 

And safely crowds his tents with nations' spoils. And on tiicir heirs entail a bloody field : 

Yet our fierce sanhedrim in restless rage, Thus madly their own freedom they betray, 

Against our absent hero still engage. And for the oppression which tliey fear make 
And chiefly urge, such did t}ieir phrensy prove, way ; 

The only suit their prince furbids to move. Succession fix'd by heaven, the kingdom's bar. 

Which till obtain'd they cease affairs of state, Which once dissolv'd, admits the flood of war ; 

And real dangers waive for groundless hate. Waste, rapine, spoil, without the assault begin, 

JiOng David's patience waits relief to bring. And our mad tribes supplant the fence within. 

With all the indulgence of a lawful king. Since then their good they will not understand. 

Expecting till the troubled waves would cease, 'T is time to take the monarch's power in hand ; 

But found the raging billows still increase. Authority and force to join with skill, 

The crowd, whose insolence forbearance swells, And save the lunatics against their will 

While he forgives too far, almost rebels. The same rough means that swage the crowd, 
At last his deep resentments silence broke, appease 

Th' imperial palace shook, while thus he spdce : Our senate^s raging with the crowd's disease. 

Then Justice wake, and Rigour take her time, Henceforth unbiass'd measures let them draw 

For lo ! our mercy is become our crime. From no false gloss, but genuine text of law ; 

While halting Punishment her stroke delays, Nor urge those crimes upon religion's score, 

Our sovereign right, hearsa's sacred trust, de- Themselves so much in Jebusitcs abhor. 

cays ! Whom laws convict, and only they, shall blec<f, 

For whose support e'en subjects' interest calls, Nor Pharisees by Pharisees be freed. 

Wo to that kingdom where the monarch falls ! Impartial justice from our throne shall shower, 

That prince who yields the least of regal sway, All shall have right, and we our sovereign 
So far his people's freedom does betray. power. 

Right lives by law, and law subsists by power ; He said, the attendants heard with awful joy, 

Disarm the shepherd, wolves the flock devour. And glad presages their fix'd thoughts em- 
Hard lot of empire o'er a stubborn race, ploy ; 

Whicii heaven itself in vain has tried with From Hebron now the suffering heir rctum'd, 

grace! [close, A realm tliat long with civil di:jCord mourn'd; 

When will our reason's long charm'd eyes un- Till his approach, like some arriving god, 

-And Israel judge between her friends and foes ? Compos'd and heal'd the {ilacc of his abode * 
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The delage checkM that to Judea spread, Hit triumphs so resounded far and near, 

And stopped sedition at the fountain's head. Miss'd not his young ambitious rival's ear ; 

Thos in forgiving David's paths he drives, And as when joyful hunters' clam'rous train 

And chas'd from Israel, Israel's peace contrives. Some slumb'ring lion wakes in Moab's plain. 

The field confess'd his power in arms before, Who oft had forc'd the bold assailants yield, 

And seas proclaim'd his triumphs to the shore ; And scatter'd his pursuers through the field, 

As nobly has his sway in Hebron shown,'*' Disdaining, furls his mane and tears the ground^ 

How fit to inherit godlike David's throne. His eyes inflaming all the desert round, 

Through Sion's streets his glad arrival 's spread, With roar of seas directs his chasers' way, 

And conscious faction shrinks her snaky head ; Provokes from far, and dares them to the fray ; 

His train their sufTerings think o'erpaid to see Such rage storm'd now in Absalom's fierce 

The crowd's applause with virtue once agree. breast. 

Success charms all, but zeal for worth distressed. Such indignation his fir'd eyes confest. 

A virtue proper to the brave and best ; [bent Where now was the instructer of his pride ? 

^Mongst whom was Jothran, Jothran always Slept the old pilot in so rough a tide ? 

To serve the crown, and loyal by descent,! Whose wiles had from the happy shore betray'd, 

Whose constancy so firm, and conduct just, And thus on shelves the credulous youth coo- 

Deserv'd at once two royal masters' trust ; vey'd. 

Who Tyre's proud arms had manfully with- In deep revolving thoughts he weighs his state, 

stood Secure of craft, nor doubts to baffle fate. 

On seas, and gathered laurels from the flood ; At least, if his storm'd bark roust go adrift. 

Of learning yet no portion x^s denied. To balk his charge, and for himself to shift. 

Friend to the muses, and the rouses' pride. In which his dexterous wit had oft been shown. 

Nor can Benaiah's worth forgotten lie,| And in the wreck of kingdoms sav'd his own ; 

Of steady soul when public storms were high ; But now with more than common danger prest. 

Whose conduct while the Moor fierce onsets Of various resolutions stands possest, 

made. Perceives the crowd's unstable zeal decay, 

Secur'd at once our honour and our trade. Lest their recanting chief the cause betray. 

Such were the chiefs who most his sufferings Who on a father's grace his hopes may ground, 

moum'd. And for his pardon with their heads compound. 

And viewM with silent joy the prince retum'd ; Him therefore ere his fortune slip his time. 

While those that sought his absence to betray. The statesman plots to engage in some b<^ 
Press first tlieir nauseous false respects to paj( ; crime 

Him still the officious hypocrites molest. Past pardon, whether to attempt his bed. 

And with malicious duty break his rest. Or threat with open arms the royal head. 

While real transports thus his fi-iends em- Or other daring method, and unjust, 

ploy, That may confirm him in the people's trust. 

And foes are loud in their dissembled joy. But failing thus to insnare him, nor secure 

• Nobly ha* hi* tntay in Hebrtm »hmen] When ^^^^ ^^"g *»" *°'^'<* ambition may endure, 

tlie Duke of York returned from Scotland. In the Plots next to lay him by as past his date, 

beginning of l M-i. the murmurs agalnai him seemed And try some new pretender's luckier fate ; 

to have, In a irood measure subsided. He had shown «,. ^, . , '^ 1 . m u u 

himself so well Inclined to support the reformed Whose hopes with equal toil he would pursue, 

leUgion In that kingdom, that he was thanked for Nor cares what claimer 's crown'd, except the 

It by seven bishops, in an address which was pub- W-l,- a h«lom Rnnrnarhimr ruin i«hiin ftniM 

llshed. to the satisfaction of all ranks of people ; !* ***' Absalom, approacning rum shun, [true, 

and the cluzcns of London, particularly, treated And see, O see, for whom thou art undone ! 

him on that account wUh vast respect. D. How are thy honours and thy fame betray'd, 

' 7^7;;^/i'SSS;»"S'..jSty d^scenf] The property of desperate vUlains made ? 

Jothnoi.the Lord Dartmouth, a nublcman of great Lost power and conscious fears their crimes 
honesty, who, though Inviolably attached to the create 

Duke of York, had always the courage to tell him . , ... ' ... . . . ^ 

tnely when he disliked any of his proceedings ; And guilt in them was httle less than fate ; 

and his highness was discreet enough to take his But why shotildest thou, froro every grievance 
lepresentatluns as they were meant. D. r-^« 

{ Nor can ttenaiah'a worth forgotten He] BentAzYif „ , l' • j /• » . a 

Colonel, afterwards General SackvlUe, a gentleman Forsake thy vineyards for their storroy sea 7 

of tried cour-ure, and known good sense ; he was por thee did Canaan's milk and honey flow, 

of the Dorset family; had served at Tangier with , ^^^ a^^^JA ikw K^i>«*« ««-,! i....«i. »^.«k* tku 

reputation, and on account of his having expressed Love dress'd thy bowers, and laurels sought thy 

a disbelief of the popish plot, was expelled the brow, 

boose of commons, and committed to the low^ Preferment, wealth, and power thy vassals wen, 

Be obulned his liberty, rank, and command, in a - . -^ ««L..-«k ..11 *v_ l.-» Iu 

v«T7 short time, but not his seat in thobouM. D. And of amoaarchaUthiiiftbutthoctra. 
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O should CNir crimes again that curee draw down 

And rebel arms once more attempt the crown 

Sure ruin waits unhappy Absalon, 

Alike by conquest or defeat undone. 

Who could relentless see such youth and charms 

Expire with wretched fate in impious arms? 

A prince so formM, with earth's and heaven's 

applause, 
To triumph o*er croiMiM heads in David's cause: 
Or {[rant him victor, still his hopes must fail, 
Who conquering would not for himself prevail ; 
The faction, whom he trusts for future sway, 
Him and tho public would alike betray ; 
Among themselves divide the captive state, 
And found their hydra empire in his fate ! 
Thus having boat the clouds with painful fli^t, 
The pitied youth, with sceptres in his sight, 
(So have their cruel politics decreed,) 
Must by that crew, that made him guilty, bleed ! 
For, could their pride brook any prince's sway. 
Whom but mild David would they choose to 

obey ? 
Who once at such a gentle reign repine, 
The fall of monarchy itself design ; 
From hate to that their reformation spring, 
And David not their grievance, but the king. 
Sciz'd now with panic fear the faction lies. 
Lest this clear truth strike Absalom's charm'd 

eyes, 
Lest he perceive, from long enchantment free. 
What all beside the flattrr'd youth must see. 
But whate'er doubts his troubled bonom swell, 
Fair carriage still became Achitophel. 
Who now an envious festival installs. 
And to survey their strength the faction calls,* 
Which fraud, religious worship too must gild ; 
But oh how weakly does sedition build ! 
For lo ! the royal mandate issues forlh.f 
Dashing at once their treason, zeal, and mirth ! 
So have I seen disastrous chance invade, 
Wliere careful emmets had their forage laid, 



Arhtmphfl. 



Ulio now an envfot/a featlral install*, 

And to mrvey their tUfngth the faction calls] 

The Duke of York bemj; Invited to dine ai Mer- 
chant Taylor's Hall with the company of artillery, 
of which he was captnin-^neral, on the Slst of 
April, 1682, tlckcUf were dlupcrscd In opposition to, 
and contempt of, this luocting.lnvitlni; the nobillt}-, 
fentry, and cliltons, who wished well to the pro- 
testHHt rcUsion, to convene the same day at St. 
Michael's churrh, Comhill, and thcnco proceed to 
dine at Habonlashers' Hall; but this association 
was stopped by an order of council. D. 

» I J) ! the nnjnl mandate issues fcTth'\ The sub- 
stance of which was, that the power of appointing 
public days of favts and thankssrlvings bclnR vested 
In the crown, a particular mcetint;, pretended to 
that end. and ndvenisod to be held on the Slst of 
April, 168*2, at St. Michael's, Comhill, must be of a 
seditious tendency, as not having the royal sanc- 
tion : and therefore the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London are, at their peril, ordered to binder it, as 
an imlawfUl assembly. P. 



Whether fierce Vulcan's rage the furzy pUiB 
Had seiz'd, engender'd by some careless swaJB * 
Or swelling Neptune lawless inroads madei 
And to their cell of store his fkx>d convey'd 
The commonwealth, broke up, distracted ^, 
And in wiki haste their loaded mates o'crthraw : 
Even so our scattor'd guests confusedly meet. 
With boil'd, bak'd, roast, aU justling in tbt 

street; 
Dejected all, and ruefully dismay'd, 
For shekel, without treat or treason, paid. 

Sedition's dark eclipse now fainter shows, 
More bright each hour the royal planet grows, 
Of force the clouds of envy to disperse, 
In kind conjunction of assisting stars. [I&te, 
Here, labouring muse, those glorious chiefii re* 
That tum'd the doubtful scale of David's fate : 
The rest of that illustrious band rehearse, 
Immortaliz'd in laurell'd Asaph's verse : 
Hard task ! yet will not I tliy flight recall. 
View heaven, and then enjoy thy glorious fall. 
First write Bez&liel,| whose illustrious nam* 
Forestalls our praise, and gives his poet fame. 
The Kenites' rocky province his command, 
A barren limb of fertile Canaan's land ; 
Which for its generous natives yet could be 
Held worthy such a president as he ! 
Bezaliel with each grace and virtue fraught, 
Serene his looks ; serene his life and thought, 
On whom so largely nature heap'd her store, 
There scarce remained for arts to give him 

more! 
To aid the crown and state his greatest zeal, 
His second care that service to conceal ; 
Of dues observant, firm to ever}' trust. 
And to tho needy always more than just. 
Who truth from specious falsehood can divide, 
Has all the gownsmen^s skill w^ithout their pride; 
Thus crown'd with worth from heights of honour 
Sees all his glories copied in his son,§ [^'^^ciOi 
Whose forv\-ard fame should every muse en- 
gage : 
Whose youth boasts skill denied to others' age. 
Men, manners, language, books of noblest kind, 
Already are the conquest of his mind. 
Whose loyalty before its date was prime ; 
Nor waited the dull course of rolling time : 
The monster faction early he dismay'd. 
And David's cause long since confess'd his aid. 

i First f trite Bezaliel] Bezaliel, the Marquis of 
Worcester, created Duke of Beaufort In ISM, a no- 
bleman of great worth and honour, M'ho bad always 
taken part with the kinsr, and one of thoM, whom 
the Commons, In 16S0. ))rayed his majesty to remove 
from about his i)erson, as being a favourer of po- 
pery. D. 

S 8fes all his friaries copied in his son] Charles 
Somerset, Lonl Herbert, of Ra|;l:uid In Monmouth- 
shire, who, according to Wonl, was entered of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and took his degree as a. 
master of aits in I68i. D. 
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Brave Abdael o*er the prophets' school was 
placM ; 
Abdael with all hia father's virtue gracM ;'*' 
A hero, who while stars look'd wond'ring down, 
Without one Hebrew's blood restored the crown. 
That praise was his ; what therefore did remain 
For following chiefs, but boldly to maintain 
That crov^n restored ; and in this rank of fame, 
Brave Abdael with the hrst a place must claim. 
Proceed illustrious, happy chief, proceed, 
Foreseizc the garlands for thy brow decreed, 
While the ii»pired tribe attend with noblest 
To register the glories thou shalt gain : [strain 
For siu-e the dew shall Gilboah's hills foreake, 
And Jordan mix his stream with Sodom's lake ; 
Or seas retir'd their secret stores disclose, 
And to the sun their scaly brood expose. 
Or swell'd above the clilis their billows raise, 
Before the Muses leave their patron's praise. 

Eliabf our next labour does invite. 
And hard the task to do Eliab right : 
Long with the royal wanderer he rov'd. 
And firm in all the turns of fortune prov'd ! 
Such ancient service and desert so largo, 
Well claim'd the royal household for his charge. 
His ago with only one mild heiress blest, 
In all the bloom of smiling nature drest, 
Atid blest again to see his flower allied 
To I>avid's stock, and made young Othniel's 
bride !{ 

• Abdati with all his faOur'i virtue fraCd'i Ab: 
daeU the Duke of Albemarle, (ton to tlie brave Ge- 
neral Munk, and president of Wales. He was libe- 
ral and loyal, and a leading? man amons: the friends 
of the kin^ and the duke, on which account he was 
severely stlsfmatlzcd by the whig writers. In l«87 
he was sent alnroad as governor of Jamaica, where 
he died. D. 

t Etiab] VUlicrs, Duke of Buckingham, wrote a 
mod severe satire on Lord Arllnirton, here Intro- 
duced umter the name of Eliab, called Advice to a 
Painter. This Henrj' Ben net was a yoimger son of 
a private gentleman, hail followed the royal family 
Into exile ; at whose restoration he was made first 
privy-purse, then secretary of state, Barl of Arling- 
ton, kulsht of the garter, and at last lord-chamber- 
lain to King Charjes II.. and to hist brother Kinj 
James II. afterwards. Ho was for sonic years a 
kind of favourite minister, I mean converKant in his 
master's pleasure*. a» well a» intrustoil witli bis bu- 
■Iness: notwlthitandingthe coniftant enmity both of 
the Duke of York and Chancellor Clarendon, whose 
superior power, especially in state atTalrs, was yet 
unable to shako Kin? Charles'.^ inclination to this 
gentleman, who therefore, at the other's banlsh- 
Bient, remained, if not sole minister, at least the 
-principal one for some time. J. W. 

I HU ag-e trilh only one mild heiress bU»t, 
-yountr Othniffi bridf] 

Othniel, Henry Duke of Grafton, one of the king's 
natural fon?. iK^cotten a|)on the body of the Duchess 
of Cleveland. She was averse to his marr>'ing Lord 
Arlm^OD's daughter, though a considerable' heir- 
«»«s. I have seen a letter from her lo lonitreasurer 
Oanby. dated from Purl.s, (I think m 1675) thanking 
him for his care in cndenvourin? to prevent this 
match. It is in her own handwriting. 



The bright restorer of his father's youth. 
Devoted to a son's and subject's truth : 
Resolv'd to bear that prize of duty home, 
So bravely sought, while sought by Absalom. 
Ah prince! the illustrious planet of thy birth, 
And thy more powerful virtue, guard thy worth 
That no Achitophel thy ruin boast! 
Israel too much in one such wreck has lost. 

Even envy must consent to Helen's worth ,§ 
Whose soul, though Eg)-pt glories in his birth, 
Gould for our captive ark its zeal retain, 
And Pharaoh's altars in their |)omp disdain : 
To slight his gods was small ; with nobler pride. 
He all the allurements of his court defied. || 
Whom profit nor example could betray, 
But Israel's friend, and true to David's sway. 
What acts of favour in his province fall, 
On merit he confers, and freely all. 

Our list of nobles next let Amri grace,!! 
Whose merits claim'd the Abethdin's high 
Who, with a loyalty that did excel, [place ; 
Brought all the endowments of Achitophel. 
Sincere was Amri, and not only knew, 
But Israel's sanction* into practice drew ; 
Our laws, that did a botmdless ocean eecm, 
Were coasted all, and fathuiuM all by him. 
No rabbin speaks like him their mystic sense, 
So just, and with such charnw of eloquence : 
To whom the double blessing di>es belong, 
With Moses' inspiration, Aaron's tongtie. 

Than Sheva none** more loyal zeal have 
Wakeful as Judali's lion for the crown, [mIiowu, 

This Duke of Grafton soon joined the Prince of 
Orange at the revolution, and w;i<< killed at the 
siege of Cork, in the year 1690. Hf had great 
natural bravery, was very sincere, l)Ut rouc'h as 
the sea, of which he was lond. and wherton, hart 
he lived, he promised to make a callant liirure. D. 

i Even envy viu9t O/tufnt to Hflm'x ictrtti] He- 
len, the Earl of Fevershani. a Frenchman by birth, 
and ne]ihcw to Maresch;tl Turenne : hi^ wa.s honest, 
brave, and good-natured, but precjpjtate and inju- 
dicious. D. 

|] To slight his gvds icas small ; irttk niMer pride 
He all tftf allurenifnls of his curt drjtfd] 

His iunlship professed" hlmselt a Protestant, 
though Burnet says there was reafson to wispect 
his sincerity. AtTecllon for Kinji ( liarle? II. who 
really esteemed him. maile him pnfer England 
to his own country, where he had great Interest, 
and might have ex|>ected tu be nobly provided 
for. D.» 

IT Our list of nobles vrrt M Amri ernce] Amri, 
Sir Ileneage Finch, coni^tituietl K>r»l ko' rer of the 
great seal, on Siiafie.^bnry's dl«*n»i5«ion, and soon 
after advanced to a peerage and the i hanccll«>rshlp. 
He was a zealous Protest.int, and yet rf.nducted 
hi.nself with sturh 8t(;idin«'i<s and integrity, as to 
give otTence to no party; whirh wa-^ a lnil<' sur 
pr.sini;, a.« he held this imixTtanl station at a time 
when party feuds rairetl with uniicin-t <! fury. His 
abilities were vcr>' t'rcat : he was juilhioiH, elo- 
quent, and mdustrinii?, an abU» !iw.\»t. an«I a 
statesman, endued with strong vcruiity aiul in- 
flexible inteirrity. /;. 

** Than Shtca nonr'} Meaning .^ir Ko:;er L'Es- 
tran^'e, wlio of all venal and sordid scribbler* 
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Who for that cause still combats in his a^, But ere such transport can our sense emploj 

For which his youth with danger did engage. A bitter grief roust poison half our joy ; 

In vain our factious priests the cant reme ; Nor can our coasts restored those blessings 

In rain suditious scribes %irith libel strive [eye Without a bribe to envious destiny ! 

To inflame the crowd ; while he with watchfiil Curs'd Sodom's doom lor ever fix the tide 

Obserres, and shoots their treasons as they fly ; Where by inglorious chance the valiant died, 

llieir weekly fi'auds his keen replies detect ; Give not insulting Askelon to know, 

He undeceives more fast than they infect. Nor let Gatli's daughters triumph in our wo ! 

So Moses, when the pest on legions preyed, No sailor with the news swell Egypt's pride, 

Advanced his signal, and the plague wasstay'd. By what inglorious fate our valiant died ! 

Once more, my fainting muse, thy pinioos Weep, Amcm! Jordan, weep thy foimtainp 

try, dry! 

And strength's exhausted store let love supply. While Sion's rock dissolves ibr a supply. 
What tribute, Asaph, shall we render thee 1 Calm were the elements, night's silence deap. 

Well crown thee with a wreath from thy own The waves scarce murm'ring, and the wiodi 

tree ! asleep ; 

Thy laurel grove no envy's flash csn Uast ; Yet fate for ruin takes so still an hour, [vov ; 

The song of Asaph shall for ever last. And treacherous sands the princely bark de» 

With wonder late posteri^ shall dwell Then death unworthy seiz'd a generous race, 

On Absakxn and fabe Achitophel : [dream. To virtue's scandal, and the stars' disgrace ! 

Thy strains shall be our slumbering prophets' Oh ! had the indulgent powers voochsafed to 
And when our Sion virgins sing their theme ; yield, 

Our jubilees shall with thy verse be grac'd, Instead of faithloM shelves, a listed field ; 

The song of Asaph shall for ever last. A listed fieki of heaven's and David's Ibes, 

How fierce his satire loos'd ; restrain*d, how Fierce as the troops that did his youth oppoao^ 

tame ; Each life had on his slaughter'd heap rettHd, 

How tender of the offending young man's fame ! Not tamely, and unconquering thus expir'd : 

How well ha worth, and brave adventures But destiny is now their only foe. 

Just to his virtues, to his error mild, [styl'd ; And dying e'en o'er that they triumph too; 

No page of thine that fears the strictest view, With loud last breatlis their roaster's 'i 



But teems with just reproof, or praise as due ; applaud, [defraud ; 

Not Eden could a fairer prospect yield, Of whom kind force could scarce the fates 

AD paradise without one barren field : Who for such followers k>st, O matchless mind I 

Whose wit the censure of his foes has past. At his own safety now almost repin'd ' 

The song of Asaph^shall (or ever last, [allow 7 Say, royal sir, by all your fame in arms. 

What praise for' such rich strains shall we Your praise in peace, and by Urania's charms; 

What just rewards the grateful crown bestow ? If all your sufl^erings past so nearly press'd. 

While bees in flowers rejoice, and flowers in Or pierc'd with halfso painful grief your breast? 

dew, Thus some diviner muse her hero forms, 

While stars and fountains to their course are Not sooth'd with soft delights, but toss'd in 

true ; [fast, storms. 

While Judah's throne and Sion's rock stand Nor stretch'd on roses in the myrtle grove. 

The song of Asaph and the fame shall last. Nor crowns bis days with mirth, his ni^ti 

Still Hebron's honour'd happy soil retains with love, 

Our royal hero's beauteous dear remains ; But far remov'd in thundering camps is found. 

Who now sails off*, with winds nor wishes slack, His slumbers short, his bed the herbless groimd : 

To bring his suflferings' bright companion In tasks of danger always seen the first, 



back. Feeds from the hedge, and slakes with ice 

thirst, 

that ever defended any sdministration, In any L«»g roust his patience strive with fbrtnoe** 
country or time, seems to have gone the grestest race, 

len^tn in Ktrlving to defend any grievance and A„Ju„Z^«t^e;«« «rv,i- ♦u-.«»«i«-,- — -— > 

Injustice thai a government can be guilty of. HU ^"** '^"6 opposing gods themselves engage, 

style Is themaLsterpieceol what may be called ths Must see his country flame, his friends de» 
Prrt'DvIl, and was vitiated by cant and alTected •troy'd 

vulgar phrases, and cnlTeehbuse expresKions. In «, r .u ' • »j • i. • i« 

this w)rt of diction he translated, or rather traves- -octore the promts d empire be enjoy'd : 

tied, the Offices of Tully, the Morals of Seneca, the Such toil of fate must build a man of fame, 

Visions of Quevcdo, and the History of Josephnsj a ^ ^ u , l-r.era crown the aodlik« DavU 

and gave a nauseous caricature of the simplicity of *^^ ■"*^"» ^" israei s crown, uie gooiiKe mJia 
iEsop in his Fables. Dr. J. W. came. 
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What radden beanM diipel the clouds so &st, 
Whose drenching rains laid all our vineyards 

waste? 
The spring so far behind her course delay'd, 
On the instant is in all her bloom array'd ; 
The winds breathe low^ the element serene ; 
Yet mark what motion in the waves is seen ! 
Thronging and busy as HyblsBan swarms, 
Or straggled soldiers summonM to their arms. 
See where the princely bark, in loosest pride, 
With all her guardian fleet, adorns the tide ! 
High on her deck the royal lovers stand, 
Oar crimes to pardon ere they touch'd our 

land. 
Welcome to Israel'*' and to David's breast ! 
Here all your toils, here all your suflerings rest. 
This year did Ziloah rule Jerusalem,! 
And bokily all sedition's surges stem, 
Howe'er encumbered with a viler pair 
Than Ziph or Shimei to assist the chair ; 
Yet Ziloah's loyal labours so prevail'd, 
That faction at (he next election fail'd, 
When e'en the common cry did justice sound, 
And merit by the multitude was crown'd : 
Withpavid then was Israefs peace restor'd, 
Crowdi moum'd their error, and obey'd their 

lord. 

* Wekomt to I»nul] The Duke of Bucklnf ham 

Sve thU character of the two royal brothers— that 
larles could see things if he would, and James 
would see things If he could. The conduct of 
Junes, and his behaviour In his visit to Oxford, is 
Barveilousljr weal^ preposterous, and al>surd. It 
Is recorded in Anthony Wood's life— Charles O. 
used to say with respect to the mistresses of his 
brather, which were plain and homely, that his con- 
fessor had imposed such mistresses upon him as 
Mrs. Williams. Lady Ballasyse, Mrs. Sedley, and 
Mrs. Churchill, by way of penance. Charles II.'s 
ftvourite mistress retained her beauty till near se- 
venty years of a^^. Sir Peter Lely, in a high strain 
of flattery, ilrew' her portrait, and that of her son 
the Duke cf Richmond, as a Madoniui and Child, 
for a convent in France. Dr. J. W. 

* ThU year did Ziloah rvU Jntaaiem, ftc] Sir 
John Moor, Lord Mayor of London in icsi, and one 
of the representatives of the city in parliament, was 
a most xealouB and corrupt partisan of the court. 
He nominated two sheriffs whom he knew would 
De perfectly subservient to the ministry and the ar* 
bttrary measures of the kine. Dr. J. W. 

In a congratulatory poero, addressed to Sir William 

Prltchard ahe successor of Sir John Moor.) pub- 

ished on a half sheet in i«»a,the humble bard hurls 

, Js indignation, not without an allusion to Dryden's 

poem, against 

*TImU long-ear'd rout, and their Achitophel, 
That think it sin to live and not rebel ; 
Thoee pious elders, that Geneva rabble, 
TtaJL hope, once more, to make old Paul's a stable^ 

r. 
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And Sir William Waller. 
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men who can ace an inch before them may 

TIIE MEDAL. sily detect those gross fallacies. That it is ne- 
cessary for men in your circumstances to nre- 

▲ SATIRE AGAINST BEDITIOW. vco-«ij j l« 

tend both, is granted you ; for witJioiit them 

there could be no ground to raise a faction. 

But I would ask you erne civil question, what 

EPISTLE TO THE WIIIOS. ^.^^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^,„^^g ^^^^ ^^ ^^ associa- 

FoR to whom can I dedicate this poem, with tion of men, (to come nearer to you.) who, out 

M much justice aa to you ? 'T is the represcnta- of parliament, cannot be considered in a public 

tion of your own hero: 'tis the picture drawn capacity, to meet as you daily do in factious 

at length, which you admire and prize so much clubs, to vilify the government in your dis- 

in little. None of your ornaments are wanting ; courses, and to libel it in all your writings ? 

neither the landscape of the Tower, nor the ri- "Who made you judges in Israel ? Or how is it 
sing sun ; nor the Anno Domini of your new • consistent with your zeal to the public welfare 

sovereign's coronation. This must needs be a to promote sedition ? Does your definition of 

gratefulundertakingtoyour whole party : espe- loyal, which is to serve the king according to 

cially to those who have not been so happy as to the laws, allow you thev license of traducing 

purchase the original. I hear the graver hai the executive power with which you own he 

made a good market of it : all his kings are is invested ? You complain that his majesty 

bought up already; or the value of the remain- has lost the love and confidence of his people; 

(ler so enhanced, that many a poor Polander, and by your very urging it, you endeavour what 

who would be glad to worship the image, is not in you lies to make him lose them. All good 

able to go to the cost of him, but must be content subjects abhor the thought of arbitrary power, 

to see him here. I must confess 1 am no great whether it be in one or many : if you were the 

artist ; but sign-post painting will serve the turn patriots you would seem, you would not at thit 

to remember a friend by, especially when better rate incense the multitude to assume it ; for no 

is not to be had. Yet for your comfort the sober man can fear it, either from the king's dis- 

lineamcnts are true ; and though he sat not five position, or his practice, or even where you 

times to me, as he did to B., yet I have con- would odiously lay it, from his ministers. Give 

suited history, as the Italian painters do, when us leave to enjoy the government and the bene- 

they would tlraw a Nero, or a Caligula ; though fit of laws under which we were born, and which 

they have not seen the man, they can help their we desire to transmit to our posterity. You are 

imagination by a statue of him, and find out the not the trustees of the puolic liberty ; and if 

colouring from Suetonius and Tacitus. Truth you have not right to petition in a crowd, mudi 

is, you might have spared one side of your less have you to intermeddle in the management 

Medal : the head would be seen to more ad- of affairs, or to arraign what you do not like, 

vantage if it were placed on a spike of the which in effect is every thing that is done by the 

Tower, a little nearer to the sun, which would king and council. Can you imagine that any 

then break out to better purpose. reasonable man will believe you respect the per- 

You tell us in your preface to the No-protes- son of his majesty, when 't is apparent that 

tant Plot,* that you shall be forced hereafter your seditious pamphlets are stuffed with parti- 

to leave off your modesty: I suppose you mean cular reflections on him ? If you have the c<mi- 

that little which is left you : for it was worn to fidence to deny this, 't is easy to be evinced 

rags when you put out tliis Medal. Never was from a thousand passages, which I only forbear 

there practised such a piece of notorious impu- to quote, because I desire they should die, and 

dcnce in the face of an established government, be forgotten. I have penised many of your pa- 

I believe when he is dead you will wear him in pcrs ; and to show you that I have, the third 

thumb-rings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg ; as part of your No-protestant plotf is much of it 
if tliere were virtue in his bones to preser\'c you 
against monarchy. Yet all this while you pre- * The third part, printed in quarto, was supposed 

. '=' , . 1 'i r .1 ..UK- ^ k..» - j.,« to be written by Ferguson, under ni}- lord's eye. 

tend not only zeal for the public good, but a duo ,j ^^f^^^^^ on the proceedln-s against him in the 

veneration for the person of the king. But all points of high treru^oii, whereof lie stood acrused ; 

and strives to deyireciate the characters of the wit- 

• A folio ])Aini)l»lel with this title. vindicatlnsLord nesses, b.v paluiin? them in the niosio«liou!« colours. 

8haft.->hurv rrnin boing ciincrrnf-l in luiy plotting The Growth of Poper>' was wnttvn by Mr. Mar\el, 

di'siu'natr.jlnsi the kins. wtispubli>lieil in two parts, wiko pul)li.sheil it a Utile l>efure his death, which 

th« fir^t in \%^\, tlie second In \%>*i. Wood says, happened in 1679. A second pari of If was written 

thai thr "pn^^TAl rei»ori was. tl»at ihev were written by Mr. Fer?\ison above mentioned ; for which, and 

bv the cni hinisolf. or that, ai L-asl, he found the other seilUiou.s practices, Ids boily was demande«l 

material>; and his servant, wlio put it into the of the states of Holliuul, he licine then at Brill. Init 

primer's hands, was commlltod to prison. D. refUied ; though Sir Thomas Armstrong had betn 
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stolen from your dead author's pamphlet, called this small diflerence betwixt them, that the ends 
theGht>wthorPopery; as manifestly as Milton's of the one are directly opposite to the other: 
Defence of the English People is from Bu- one with the Queen's approbation and conjuno- 
ehanan De jure regni apud Scotos ; or your tion, as head of it, the other without either ths 
first Covenant and new Association from the consent or knowledge of tlie King, against 
noly league of the French Guisards. Anyone whose authority it is manifestly designed, 
who reads Davila may trace your practices all Therefore you do well to have recourse to your 
along. There were the same pretences for re- last evasion,'^ that it was contrived by your 
formation and loyalty, the same aspersions of enemies, and shuffled into the papers that wero 
(he king, and the same grounds of a rebellion. I seized ; which yet you see the nation is not so 
know not whether you will take the historian's easy to believe as your own jury; but the mat- 
word, who says it was reported, that Poltrot, a ter is not difficult, to find twelve men in Newgate 
Hugonot, murdered Francis, Duke of Guise, by who would acquit a malefactor, 
the instigations of Theodore Beza, or that it I have one only favour to desire of you at 
was a Hugonot minister, otherwise called a parting, that when you think of answering this 
Presbyterian, (for our church abhors so devilish poem, you would employ the some pens against 
a tenet) who first writ a treatise of the lawful- it, who have combated with so much success 
ness of deposing and murdering kings of a dif- against Absalom and Achitophel ; for then you 
ferent persuasion in religion : but I am able to may assure yourselves of a clear victory, with- 
prove, from the doctrine of Qalvin, and princi- out the least reply. Rail at me abundantly : 
pies of Buchanan, that they set tlie people above and, not to break a custom, do it without wit : 
the magistrate ; which, if I mistake not, is your by this method you will gain a considerable 
own fundamental, and which carries your loy- point, which is, wholly to waive the answer of 
alty no farther than your liking. When a vote my arguments. Never own the bottom of your 
of the house of comntons goes on your side, you principles, for fear they should be treason. Fall 
are as ready to observe it as if it were passed severely on the miscarriages of government ; 
into a law ; but when you are pinched with any for if scandal be not allowed, you are no free- 
former, and yet unrepealed act of parliament, bom subjects. If Go^has not blessed you with 
you declare that in some cases you will not be the talent of rhyming, make use of my poor 
obliged by it. The passage is in the same stock and welcome : let your verses run upoa 
third part of the No-protestant Plot, and is too my feet : and for the utmost refuge of notorious 
plain to be denied. The late copy of your in- blockheads, reduced to the last extremity of 
tended association, you neither wholly justify sense, turn my own lines upon me, and in utter 
nor condemn; but as the papists, when they despair of your own satire, make me satirize my- 
are unopposed, fly out into ail the pageantries o^ self. Some of you have been driven to this bay 
worship ; but in times of war, when they are already ; but, above all the rest, commend mo 
hard pressed by arguments, lie close intrenched to the nonconformist parson, who writ the Whip 
oehind the council of Trent; so now, when and Key. I am afiraid it is not read so much as 
your affairs are in a low condition, you dare not the piece deserves, because the bookseller is 
pretend that to be a legal combination, but every week crying help at the end of his 
whensoever you are afloat, I doubt not but it Gazette, to get it off. You see I am charitable 
will be maintained and justified to purpose, enough to do him a kindness, that it may be 
For indeed there is nothing to defend it but the published as well as printed ; and that so much 
sword ; 't is the proper time to say any thing skill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for 
when men have all things in their power. waste paper in the shop. Yet I half suspect ho 
In the mean time, you woukl fain be nibbling went no further for his learning, than the index 
at a parallel betwixt this association,'*' and that of Hebrew names and etymologies, which is 
m the time of Q,ueen Elizabeth. But there is printed at the end of some English Bibles. If 

Achitophel signify the brother of a fool, the au- 

fJvcn up by them a Utile before. This Is the same thor of that poem will pass with his readers (ot 

man who was c«incem«l in the Ryehouse Plot ; and .k„ „„-, ^ri,- a„j«-..i ^u- »u it: 

h Is remarkable, that when the secretary of sUte ^« ^^^^ ^' •«>"• . And perhaps it is the relation 

was giving out onters fur the seizing the rest of the that makes the kindness. Whatever the verses 

wnsptrawrs, he privately bade the messenger to let arc, buy them up, I beseech you, out of pity : 

FSrsuson escape. D. ^ j ri / > r / 1 

• When England. In the sixteenth century, was t The friends of the Earl of Shaftesbury Inslnnaf 

•uppose^l In danger from the designs of Spain, the <,,i every where, that the draught of that associa- 

pnncip-il people, with the Queen at their head, tlon, which was said to be found amonij his naperSL 

altered into an association for the defence of their was put there by the person who scueil them to 

country, and of the Protestant religion, against advance the credit of the lories, and give neater 

popery, invasion, and InnovaUon. D. weight lo the court charge. D. • '— «~ 
▼OL. I. — 5 F 
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fer I hear the conrenticle it ahut up, ind Um Oh, could the ttjie that copied every gtmoey 

brother of Achitophel out of eenrice. And ploughM tuch furrows for a eunueh iac«^ 

Now footmen, jrou know, have the generori^ Could it have ibnn'd his ever-chanfing wiO, 

t> make a purse for a member of their society, The various piece had tir'd the gravers skill !* 

wiio has had his livery puUed over his ears ; and A martial hero first, with early care, 

even Protestant socks are bought up among Blown, like a pigmy by the winds, to war. 

you, out of veneration to the name. A dissen- A beardless chief, a rebel, ere a man 

fer in poetry fi'om sense and English will make So young his hatred to his prince began, 

■s good a Protestant rhymer, as a dissenter Next this, (how wildly will ambition steer !); 

from the Church of England a Protestant par- A vermin wriggling in the Usurper's ear. 

no. Besides, if you encourage a young be- Bartering his venal wit for sums of goU, 

ginner, who knows but he may elevate his style Ho cast himself into the saintlike mould ; 

A little above the vulgar epithets of profane and Groan'd, sigh'dand pra/d, while godliness. WA 
■aucy Jack, and atheistical scribbler, with which giiin» 

he treats me, when die fit of enthusiasm is strong The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train, 

upon him ; by which well-mannered and chari- But, as 't is hard to dieat a juggler^s eyes, 

table expressions I was certain of his sect be- His open lewdnen he could ne'er disguise* 

lore I knew his name. What would you have There split the saint : for hypocritic zeal 

more of man ? He has damned me in yocnr Allows no sins but those it can conceal, 

cause fW>m Genesis to the Revelations ; and ho Whoring to scandal gives too large a scope : 

half the texti of both the Testaments against Saints must not trade ; but they mav interiooe* 

me, if you will be so civil to yourselves as to The ungodly principle was all the same , 

take him for your interpreter, and not to take But a gross cheat betrays his partner's game, 

them for Irish witnesses. After all, perhaps Besides their pace was formal, grave, and 

you win tell me, that you retained him only for His nimble wit outran the heavy pack, [slack; 

the opening of your cause, and that your main Yet still he found his fortune at a stay ; [way; 

lawyer is yet behind. Now if it so happen he Whole droves of blockheads choking up Ui 

meet with no more reply than his predecessors, They took, but not rewarded, his advice ; 

you may either conclude that I trust to the good- Villain and wit exact a double price, [tenoe^ 




ever your party says or thinks of hhn. Him, in the anguish of his soul he serv'd ; 

_^^__^ Rewarded faster still than he deserv'd ; 

"""""^ Behold him now exalted into trust ; 

THE MEDAL. His counsel 'sofl convenient, seklom just. 

E'en in the most sincere advice he gave, 

Or all our antic sights and pageantry. He had a grudging stUl to be a knave. 

Which English idiots run in crowds to see. The fi-auds he leam'd in his fanaUc ycare 

The Polish Medal bears the prise alone : Made him uneasy in his lawful gears. 

A monster, more the favourite of the town At best as little honest as he could, 

Than either fairs or theatres have shown. And, like white witches, mischievously good. 

Never did art so well with nature strive : To his first bias longingly he leans ; 

Nor ever idol seem'd so much alive : And rather would be great by wicked meani. 

So like the man ; so goMen to the sight, Thus fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold ; 

So base within, so counterfeit and light. Advice unsafe, precipitoufl, and bold. 

One side is fiU'd with title and with face ; From hence those tears ! that Ilium of our wo ! 

And lest the king should want a regal place. Who helps a powerful friend, forearms a foe. 

On the reverse, a tower the town surveys ; What wonder if the \*avt>8 i)rcvail so far. 

O'er which our mounting sun his beams displays. When he cut down the banks that made the 

The word, pronounc'd aloud by shrieval voice. Seas follow but their nature to invade ; [bar? 

IjatamxtTy which, in Polish, is rejoice, [join'd ; But he by art our native strength beiray'd. 

The day, month, year, to the great act are So Samson to his foe his force confest ; 

And a new canting holiday design'd. And to be shorn lay slumbering on her bre&it. 

Five days he sat for every cast and look ; But when this fatal counsel, found too late, 

Four more than God to fmish Adam took. Expos'd its author to llie j)ublic hate ; 

But who can tell what essence angels are, When his just sovereijrn, by no impious way, 

Or how long Heaven was making Lucifer 7 Could be seduc'd to arbitrary sway ; 
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Forsaken of that hope he shifts the sail, 
Drives down the current with a popular gale ; 
And shows the fiend confessM without a veU. 
He preaches to the crowd, that power is lent, 
But not conTeyM to kingly government ; 
That claims successive bear no binding force, 
That coronation oaths are things of course ; 
Maintains the multitude can never err ; 
And sets the people in the papal chair. 
The reason 's obvious, interest never lies ; 
The most have still their interest in their eyes ; 
The power is always theirs, and power is ever 

wise. 
Almighty crowd, thou shortenest all dispute. 
Power is thy essence, wit thy attribute ! 
Nor fiiith nor reason make thee at a stay, 
Thou leap'st o'er all eternal truths in thy pin- 

daric way ! 
Athens no doubt did righteously decide, 
When Phocion and when Socrates were tried ; 
As righteously they did those dooms repent ; 
Still ^ey were wise whatever way they went : 
Crowds err not, though to both extremes they 

run; 
To kin the father and recall the son. 
Some think the fools were most as times went 

then, [men. 

But now the world 's o'erstock'd with pnident 
The common cry is e'en religion's test, 
The Turk's is at Constantinople best ; 
Idols in India ; Popery at Rome : 
And our own worship only true at home. 
And true, but for the time 't is hard to know 
How long we please it shall continue so. 
This side to-day, and that to-morrow bums ; 
So an are Ood-a'raighties in their turns. , 

A tempting doctrine, plausible and new ; 
Whs< (bols our fathers were, if this be true ! 
Who to destroy the seeds of civil war, 
Inherent right in monarchs did declare ; 
And, that a lawful power might never cease, 
Secur'd succession to secure our peace. 
Thus property and sovereign sway, at last 
In equal balances were justly cast : 
But this new Jehu spurs the hot-mouth'd horse ; 
Instructs the beast to know his native force ; 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong steep of anarchy. 
Too happy England, if our good we knew. 
Would we possess the freedom we pursue ! 
The lavish government can give no more : 
Tet we repine, and plenty mokes us poor. 
God tried us once ; our rebel fathers fought. 
He glutted them with all the power they sought 
Till mastered by their own usurping brave. 
The free-bom subject sunk into a slave. 
We loath our manna, and we long (or quails ; 
Ah, what is man when his own wish prevails ! 



How rash, how swift to plunge himself in iU ; 
Proud of his power, and boundless in his will. 
That kings can do no wrong we must believe 
None can they do, and must they aU receive ? 
Help, Heaven ! or sadly we shaU see an hour. 
When neither wrong not right are in their power! 
Already they have lost their best defence. 
The benefit of laws which they dispense. 
No justice to their righteous cause aUow'd ; 
But baffled by an arbitrary crowd. 
And medals grav'd their conquest to record. 
The stamp and coin of their adopted lord. 
The man who laugh'd but once, to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grain'd thistles 
Might laugh again to see a jury chaw [pass, 
The prickles of unpalatable law. 
The witnesses that, leech-like, liv'd on blood. 
Sucking for them were mod'cinally good ; 
But when they fasten'd on their fester'd sore, 
Then justice and religion they forswore ; 
Their maiden oath debauch'd into a whore. 
Thus men are rais'd by factions, and decried ; 
And rogue and saint distinguish'd by their side. 
They rack e'en scripture to confess their cause, 
And plead a call to preach in spite of laws. 
But that 's no news to the poor injur'd page, 
It has been us'd as ill in every age ; 
And is constrain'd with patience aU to take, 
For what defence can Greek and Hebrew maket 
Happy who can this talking trumpet seize ; 
They make it speak whatever sense they pleas» 
'T was fram'd at first our oracle to inquire ; 
But since our sects in prophecy grow higher. 
The text inspires not them, but they the teit. 
inspire. 
LondcMi, thou great emporium of our isle, 

thou too bounteous, thou too fruitful Nile I 
How shaU I praise or curse to thy desert ? 

Or separate thy sound from thy coniipted partt* 

1 caU'd thee Nile ; the paraUel will stand ; 
Thy tides of wealth o'erflow the fatten'd land ^ 
Yet monsters from thy large increase we find^ 
Engender'd on the slime thou leav'st behind. 
Sedition has not wholly seiz'don thee. 

Thy nobler parts are firom infection free. 
Of Israel's tribes thou hast a numerous band. 
But stiU the Canaanite is in the land. 
Thy military chiefs are brave and true ; 
Nor are thy disenchanted biirghers few. 
The head is loyal which thy heart commands, 
But what 's a head with two such gouty hands f 
The wise and wealthy love the surest way, 
And are content to tlirive and to obey. 
But wisdom is to sloth too great a slave ; 
None arc so busy as the fool and knave. [nrgOi 
Those let me curse ; what vengeance wiU tbef 
Whose ordures neither plague nor fire can 
purge? 
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Nor shaq) experience can to duty bring, And if their power the passengers subdue. 

Nor angry heaven, nor a forgiving king ! The most have right, the wrong is in the few. 

In gospel phrase their chapmen they betray ; Such impious axioms foolishly they show, 

Their shops are dens, tlie buyer is their prey. For in some soils republics will not grow : 

The knack of trades is living on the spoil ; Our temperate isle will no extremes sustain 

Thoy boast e'en when each other they beguile. Of popular sway or arbitrary reign ; 

Customs to steal is such a trivial thing, But slides between them both into the best, 

That ' t is their charter to defraud their king. Secure in freedom, in a monarch blest : [winds, 

All hands unite of every jarring sect; And though the climate, vex'd with various 

They cheat the country first, and then infect Works through our yielding bodies on our 
They for God's cause their monarchs dare de- minds, 

throne, The wholesome tempest purges what it breedsi 

And they'll be sure to make his cause their own. To recommend the calmness that succeeds. 
Whether the plotting Jesuit laid the plan But thou, the pander of the people's hearts. 

Of murdering kings, or the French Puritan, O crooked soul, and serpentine in arts, 

Our sacrilegious sects their guides outgo, Whoso blandishments a loyal land have whor'd, 

And kings and kingly power would murder too. And broke the bonds she plighted to her lord ; 

What means their traitorous combbation less, What curses on thy blasted name will fall ! 

Too plain to evade, too shameful to confess ! Which age to age their legacy shall call ; 

But treason is not own'd when 't is descried ; For all roust curse the woes that must descend on 

Successful crimes alone are justified. Religion thou hast none ; thy Mercury [all. 

The men, who no conspiracy would find. Has pass'd thro' every sect, or theirs thro' thee. 

Who doubts, but had it taken, they had join'd. But what thou givest, that venom still remains ; 

Join'd in a mutual covenant of defence ; And the pox'd nation feels thee in their brains. 

At first without, at last against their prince? What else inspires the tongues and swells the 

If sovereign right b> sovereign power they scan, Of all thy bellowing renegado priests, [breasts 

The same bold maxim holds in God and man : That preach up thee fur God ; dispense thy 
God were not safe, his thunder could they shun, laws ; 

He should be forc'd to crown another son. And with thy stum ferment their fainting cause ? 

Thus when the heir was from the vineyard Fresh fumes of madness raise ; and toil and 

thrown, sweat 

The rich possession was the murderers' own. To make the formidable cripple great, [power 

In vain to sophistry they have recourse : Yet should thy crimes succeed, should lawless 

By proving theirs no plot, they prove 't is worse ; Compass those ends thy greedy hopes devour, 

Unmask'd rebellion, and audacious force : Thy canting friends thy mortal foes would be, 

Which thcHigh not actual, yet all eyes may see Thy God and theirs will never long agree ; 

^T is working in the immediate power to be ; For thine (if thou hast any) must be one 

For from pretended grievances they rise, That lets the world and human kind alone : 

First to dislike, and after to despise. A jolly god, that passes hours too well 

Then Cyclop-like in human flesh to deal. To promise heaven, or threaten us with hell. 

Chop up a minister at every meal : That unconcem'd can at rebellion sit, 

Perhaps not wholly to melt down the king ; And wink at crimes he did himself commit 

But clip his regal rights within the ring, [war ; A tyrant theirs ; the heaven their priesthood 

From thence to assimie the power of peace and A conventicle of gloomy sullen saints ; [paints 

And ease him by degrees of public care. A heaven like Bedlam, slovenly and sad; 

Yet to consult his dignity and fajne, Foredoom'd for souls, with false religion mad. 
He should have leave to exercise the name ; Without a vision poets can foreshow 

And hold the cards while commons play'd the What all but fools by common sense may know : 

game. [drink. If true succession from our isle should fail. 

For wluit can power give more than food and And crowds profane with impious arms prevail, 

TTo live at ease, and not be bound to think ? Not thou, nor those thy factious arts engage, 

These are the cooler methods of their crime. Shall reap that harvest of rebellious rage. 

But their hot zealots think 't is loss of time ; With which thou flatterest thy decrepid age. 

On utmost bounds of loyalty they stand. The swelling poison of the several sects. 

And grin and whet like a Croatian band. Which, wanting vent, the nation's health in* 
That waits impatient for the last command. fects, 

Thus outlaws open villany maintain, [plain ; Shall burst its bag ; and, fighting out their way, 

They steal not, but in squadrons scour the The Tvious venoms on each oUier prey. 
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TIm presbyter, puffed up with spiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride : 
His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republic prelacy. 
But short shall be his reign : his rigid yoke 
And tyrant power will puny sects provoke ; 
And frogs luid toads, and all the tadpole train, 
Will croak to heaven for help from this devour- 
ing crane. 
The cut-throat sword and clamorous gown shall 
In sharing their ill-gotten spoils of war : (jar. 
Chiefs shall bo grudg'd the part which they pre- 
tend ; 
Lords envy lords, and friends with every friend 
About their impious merit shall ccmtend. 
The surly commons shall respect deny, 
And jusUe peerage out with property. 
Their general either shall bis trust betray. 
And force the crowd to arbitrary sway ; 
Or they, suspecting his ambitious aim. 
In hate of kings shall cast anew the frame ; 
And thrust out Collatine that bore their name. 
Thus inborn broils the factions would engage. 
Or wars <^ exil'd heirs, or foreign rage. 
Till halting vengeance overtook our age ; 
And our wild labours wearied into rest, 
ReclinM us on a rightful monarch's breast. 
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OR, A LATMAys FAITH. 



THE PREFACE. 

A POEM with so bold a title, and a name pre- 
fixed from which the handling of so serious a 
subject would not be expected, may reasonably 
oblige the author to say somewhat in defence 
both of himself and of his undertaking. In the 
first place, if it be objected to me, that, being a 
layman, I ought not to have concerned m3rself 
with speculations, which belong to the prd*es- 
sioQ of divinity, I could answer, that perhaps 
laymen, with equal advantages o£ parts aiid 
knowledge, are not the roost incompetent judges 
of sacred things ; but in the due sense of my own 
weakness and want of learning, I plead not 
this ; I pretend not to make myself a judge of 
&ith in others, but only to make a confession of 
ray own. I lay no unhallowed hand upon the 
ark, but wait on it with the reverence that be- 
comes me at a distance. In the next place I 
will ingenuously confess, that the helps I have 
OMd in this small treatise were many of them 



taken fipom the works of our own reverend divines 
of the Church of England ; so that the weapoot 
with which I combat irreligion are already con- 
secrated ; though I suppose they may bo takea 
down as lawfully as the sword of Goliah was by 
David, when they are to be employed for the 
common cause against the enemies of pie^. 
I intend not by this to entitle them to any of my 
errors, wliich yet, I hope, are only those di 
charity to mankind ; and such as my own 
charity has caused me to commit, that of othexy 
may more easily excuse. Being naturally in- 
clined to skepticism in philosophy, I have no 
reason to impose my opinions in a subject which 
is above it ; but whatever they are, I submit 
them with all reverence to my mother Church* 
accounting them no further mine, than as they 
are authorised, or at least uncondcmned by her. 
And, indeed, to secure myself on this side, I 
have used the necessary precaution of showing 
this paper before it was published to a judicious 
and learned friend, a man indefatigaUy ze«^ 
lous in the ser\'ice of the Church and State ; 
and whose writings have highly deserved of 
both. He was pleased to approve the body of 
the discourse, and I hope he is more my friend 
than to do it out of complaisance : it is true he 
had too good a taste to like it all ; and among 
some other faults recommended to my second 
view, what I have written perhaps too boldly on 
St. Athanasius, which he advised me wholly to 
omit. I am sensible enough that I bad done 
more prudently to have followed his opinion : 
but then I could not have satisfied myself that I 
had done honestly not to have written what was 
my own. It has always been my thought, that 
heathens who never did, nor without miracle 
could, hear of the name of Christ, were yet in 
a possibility of salvation. Neither will it enter 
easily into my belief, that, before the coming of 
our Saviour, the whole world, excepting only 
the Jewish nation, should lie under the inevitable 
necessity of everlasting punishment, for want of 
that revelation, which was confined to so small 
a spot of ground as that of Palestine. Among 
the sons of Noah we read of one only who was 
accursed ; and if a blessing in the ripeness of 
time was reserved for Japhet (of whose progeny 
we are) it seems unaccountable to me, why lo 
many generations of the same offspring, as pre* 
ceded our Saviour in the flesh, should be all in-- 
volved in one common condemnation, and yet that, 
their posterity should be entitled to the hopes. 
of salvation : as if a bill of exclusion had paned 
only on the fathers, which debarred not the sons 
from their succession. Or that so many ages 
had been delivered over to hell, and so many 
reserved for heaven, and that the devil had tbn 
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first choice, and God the next. Truly I am sible, as it vt not, to reach heavrn, would c<nim 

apt to think, that the revealed religion which to nothing by the confusion of the workmen, 

was taught by Noah to all his sons might con> For every man is building a several way; impo- 

timie for some ages in the whole posterity. That tently conceited of his own model and his own 

afterwards it was included wholly in the family materials : reason is always striving, and always 

of Sem is manifest ; but when the progenies of at a loss ; and of necessity it must so como to 

Cham and Japhet swarmed into colonies, and pass, while it is exercised about that which is 

those colonies were subdivided into many others, not its own proper object. Let us be content at 

in process of time their descendants lost by little last to know God by his own methods ; at least, 

and little the primitive and purer rites of divine so much of him as he is pleased to reveal to us 

worship, retaining only the notion of one deity ; in the sacred Scriptures ; to apprehend ihem 

to which succeeding generations added others : to be the word of God is all our reason has to 

for men took their degrees in those ages from do ; for all beyond it is the work of faith, which 

conquerors to gods. Revelation being thus is the seal of heaven impressed upcm our hunum 

eclipsed to almost all mankind, the light of nature understanding. 

as the next in dignity was substituted : and that And now for what concerns the holy bishop 
is it which St. Paul concludes to be the rule of Athanasius, the preface of whose creed seems 
the heathens, and by which they are hereafter inconsistent with my opinion ; which is, that 
to be judged. If my supposition be true, then heathens may possibly be saved : in the first 
the conseqtience which I have assumed in my place I desire it may be considered that it is 
poem may be al.so true ; namely, that Deism, or tiie preface only, not the creed itself, which, till 
the principles of natural worship, are only the I am better informed, is of too hard a digestion 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed re- for my charity. 'Tis not that I am ignorant how 
ligion in the posterity of Noah : and that our many several texts of Scripture seemingly sup- 
modem philosophers, nay, and some of our phi- port that cause ; but neither am I ignorant how 
loeophising divines, have too much exalted the all tliosc texts may receive a kinder and more 
factdties of our souls, when they have maintain- niullitied interpretation. Every man who is read 
ed that by their force, mankind has been able to in Church history knows that belief was drawn up 
find out that there is one supreme agent or in- after a long contestation with Arius, concerning 
teQcctual being which we call God : that praise the divinity of our blessed Saviour, and his being 
and prayer are his due worship ; and the rest of one substance with the Father : and that thus 
those deducements, which I am confident arc compiled it was sent abroad among the Chri»- 
the remote effects of revelation, and unattain- tian Churches, as a kind of test, which whoso- 
able by our discourse, I mean as simply consi- ever took was looked on as an orthodox believer, 
dered, and without the benefit of divine illumi- It is manifest from hence, that the heathen part 
nation. So that we have not lifted up ourselves to of the empire was not concerned in it; for its 
God, by the weak pinions of our reason, but ho business was not to distinguish betwixt pagans 
has been pleased to descend to us ; and what and Christians, but betwixt heretics and true 
Socrates said of him, what Plato writ, and the believers. This, well considered, takes off the 
rest of the heathen philosopcrs of swcral na- heavy weijrht of censure, which 1 would wiJ- 
tions, is all no more than the twilight of revela- lingly avoid from so venerable a man ; for if this 
lion, after the sun of it was set in the race of projwrtion, * whosoever will be saved,' be re- 
Noah. That there is something alwvu us, some strained only to those to whom it was intended, 
principle of motion, our reason can apprehend, and for whom it was com|)osed, I mean the 
though it cannot discover what it is by its own Christians ; then the anathema reaches not the 
virtue. And indeed 'tis very improbable, that heathens, who had never heard of Christ, and 
we, who by the strength of our faculties caruiot were nothing interested in that dispute. After 
enter into the knowledge of any Bein^r. not so all I am far from blaming even that prefatory 
much as of our own. should be able to find out addition to the creed, and as far from cavilling 
by them that supreme nature, which we can- at the continuation of it in the liturgy of the 
not otherwise define than by saying it is infinite ; Church, where on the days appointed it is pub- 
is if infinite were definable, or infinity a sub- licly read : for I supjMase tliere is the same rea- 
ject for our narrow understandins. They who son for it now, in opposition to the Socinians, as 
would prove religion by reason, do but weaken there was then against the Arians ; one being 
the cause which they endeavour to support, a heresy, which seems to have been refined out 
It is to take away the pillars from our faith, of the other : and with how much more plausi- 
and to prop it only with a twig ; it is to design bflity of reason it combats our religion, with so 
« tower like that of Babel, which if it were pos- much more caution to be avoided ; and therefim 
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ibe prodence of our Church is to be commended, in&llibility is at least in one part o£ the goirem- 

wfaich has interposed her authority for the re- ment ; and our understandings as well as our 

oommeodatioQ of this creed. Yet to such as wills are represented. But to return to the 

are grounded in the true belief, those explana- Roman Catholics, how can we be secure firom 

tory creeds, the Nicene and this of Athanasius, the practice of Jesuited Papists in that reli- 

might perhaps be spared ; for what is supema- gion ? Fm' not two or three of that order, as 

tnral will always be a mystery in spite of ezp<^ some of them would impose upon us, but almost 

titioa, and for my own part, the plain Apostles' the whole body of them, are of opinion, that their 

tsned is most suitable to my weak understand- infallible master has a right over kings, not only 

ing, as the simplest diet is the most easy of in spirituals but temporals. Not to name Ma^ 

digestion. riana, Bellarmine, Emanuel Sa, Molina, San- 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than I in- tarel, Simancha, and at least twenty others of 

tended, and longer than perhaps I ought ; for foreign countries ; we can produce of our own 

having laid down, as my foundation, that the nation, Campian, and Doleman or Parsons, be- 

Scripture is a rule ; that in all things needful to sides many are named whom I have not read, 

salvation it is clear, sufficient, and ordained by who all of them attest this doctrine, that the 

God Almighty for that purpose, I have left my- Pope can depose and give away the right of 

self no right to interpret obscure places, such as any sovereign prince, si vel paulum deflexerit, 

concern the possibility of eternal happiness to if he shall never so little warp ; but if he once 

heathens ; because whatsoever is obscure is comes to be excommunicated, then the bond of 

concluded not necessary to be known. obedience is taken off from subjects ; and they 

But, by asserting the Scripture to be the may and ought to drive him like another Nebu- 
canon of our faith, I have unavoidably created chadnezzar, ex hominum Christianorum domi- 
to myself two sorts of enemies : the Papists in- natu, from exercising dominion over Christians ; 
deed, more directly, because they have kept the and to this they are bound by virtue of divine 
Scripture from us what they couki ; and have precept, and by all the ties of conscience, un- 
reserved to themselves a right of interpreting der no less penalty than damnation. If ih^ 
what they have delivered under the pretence of answer me, as a learned priest has lately writ- 
infallibility : and the Fanatics more collaterally, ten, that this doctrine of the Jesuits is not de 
because they have assumed what amounts to an fide ; and that consequently they are not obliged 
infallibility in the private spirit : and have d*> by it, they must pardon me, if I think th^ 
torted those texts oif Scripture which are not have said nothing to the purpose ; for it is a 
ttecessary to salvation, to the damnable uses of maxim in their church, where points of faith are 
•edition, disturbance, and destruction of tlie not decided, and that doctors are of contrary 
civil government. To begin with the Papists, opinions, they may follow which part they 
and to speak freely, I think them the least daft> please ; but more saifely the most received and 
gerous, at least in appearance, to our present most authorised. And their champicm Bellar- 
■tate, for not only the penal laws are in force mine has told the world, in his apology, that the 
against them, and their number is contemptible; King of England is a vassal to the Pope, ra^ 
bat also their peerage and commons are exclud- tione directi Domini, and that he holds in vil- 
ed from parliament, and consequently those lainage of his Roman landlord. Which is no 
laws in no probability of being repealed. A new claim put in for England. Our chronicle* 
general and uninterrupted plot of their clergy, are his autlientic witnesses, that King John 
ever since the Reformation, I suppose all Pro* was deposed by the same plea, and Philip 
testants believe ; for it is not reasonable to think Augustus admitted tenant. And which makes 
but that so many of their orders, as were outed the more for Bellarmine, the French king waa 
from their fat possessions, woukl endeavour a again ejected when our king submitted to the 
re-entrance against those whom they account Church, and the crown received under the tor- 
heretics. As for the late design, Mr. Coleman's did condition of a vassalage, 
letters, for aught I know, are the best evidence ; It is not sufficient for the more moderate and 
and what they discover, without wiredrawing well-meaningPapists,of which I doubt not there 
their sense, or malicious glosses, all men of are mai^, to produce the evidences of their 
reason conclude crediUe. If there be any thing loyalty Co the late king, and to declare their in- 
more than this required of me, I must believe it nocency in this plot : I \n\i grant their behn- 
as well as I am aUe, in spite of the witnesses, viour in the first to have been as loyal and m 
and out of a decent conformity to the votes of brave as they desire ; and will be willing to hold 
par l ia me n t ; for I suppose the Fanatics will not them excused as to the second, I mean nHiea it 
•Dow the private ipint in this cane. Here die comes to my turn, and after my bettan ; ftr H 
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k a madness to be sober alone, while the nation ningly concealed at first, as well knowing how 
oootiuues drunk : but that saying of their father nauseously that drug would go down in a law- 
Cres. is still running in my head, that they ful monarchy, which was prescribed for a rebel- 
may be dispensed with in their obedience to a lious commonwealth, yet they always kept it in - 
heretic prince, while the necessity of the times reserve ; and were never wanting to themselves 
shall oblige them to it : for that, as another of either in court or parliament, when either they 
them tells us, is only the effect of Christian had any prospect of a numerous party of &natic 
prudence ; but when once they shall get power members of the one, or the encouragement of 
to shake htm off, a heretic is no lawful king, and any favourite in the other, whose covetousness 
consequently to rise against him is no rebellion, was gaping at the patrimony of the church. 
I should be glad, therefore, that they would fol- They who will consult the works of our veno- 
k>w the advice which was charitably given them rable Hooker, or the account of his life, or more 
by a reverend prelate of our Church ; namely, particularly the letter written to him <m this 
that they would join in a public act of disown- subject, by George Cranmer, may sse by what 
ing and detesting those Jesuitic principles ; and gradations they proceeded ; from the dislike of 
subscribe to all doctrines which deny the Pope's cap and surplice, the very next step was admo> 
authority of deposing kings and releasing sub- nitions to the parliament against the whole go- 
jects from their oath of allegiance : to which I vemment ecclesiastical ; then came out vo- 
should think they might easly be induced, if it lumes in English and Latin in defence of their 
be true that this present Pope has condemned tenets : and immediately practices were set on 
the doctrine of king killing, a thesis of the Je- foot to erect their discipline without authority, 
suits, among others, ex cathedra, as they call Those not succeeding, satire and railing was 
it, or in open consistory. the next : and Martin Mar-prelate, the manrel 
Leaving them therefore in so fair a way, if of those times, was the first presbyterian scrib- 
they please themselves, of satisfying all reason- bier, who sanctified libels and scurrility to the 
able men of tlieir sincerity and good meaning to use of the good old cause. Which was done, 
the government, I shall make bold to consider says my author, up<m this account ; that their 
that other extreme of our religion, I mean the serious treatises having been fully answered and 
Fanatics, or Schismatics, of the English church, refuted, they might compass by railing what 
Since the Bible has been translated into our they had lost by reasoning ; and, when their 
tongue, they have used it so, as if their business cause was sunk in court and parliament, they 
was not to be saved but to be damned by its might at least hedge in a stake among the rab- 
contents. If we consider only them, better had ble : for to their ignorance all things are wit 
it been for the English nation, that it had still which are abusive ; but if Church and State 
remained in the original Greek and Hebrew, or were made the theme, then the doctoral degree 
at least in the honest Latin of St. Jerome, than of wit was to be taken at Billingsgate : even 
that several texts in it should have been pre- the most saintlike of the party, tliough they 
varicated to the destruction of that government, durst not excuse this contempt and vilifying of 
which put it into so ungrateful hands. the government, yet were pleased, and grinned 
How many heresies the first translation of at it with a pious smile ; and called it a jud^ 
Tindal produced in a few years, let my Lord ment of God against the hierarchy. Thus sec- 
Herberts's History of Henry tlie Eighth inform taries, we may see, were bom with teeth, fou]- 
you ; insomuch, that for the gross errors in it, mouthed and scurrilous from their infancy ; and 
and the great mischiefs it occasioned, a sen- if spiritual pride, venom, violence, contempt of 
tence passed on the first edition of the Bible, too superiors, and slander, had been marks of ortho- 
shameful almost to be repeated. After the dok belief, the presbytery and the rest of our 
short reign of Edward the Sixth, who had con- schismatics, which are their spawn, were always 
tinned to carry on the Reformation on other the most visible church in the Christian world, 
principles than it was begtm, every one knows It is true, the government was too strong at 
that not only the chief promoters of that work, that time for a rebellion ; but to show what 
but many others, whose consciences would not proficiency they had made in Calvin's school, 
dispense with popery, were forced, for fear of even then their mouths watered at it : for two 
persecution, to change climates : from whence of their gifled brotherhood, Hacket and Cop- 
returning at the beginning of Q,ueen Elizabeth's pinger, as the story tells us, got up into a pease 
reign, many of them who had been in France, cart, and harangued the people, to dispose them 
and at Geneva, brought back the rigid opinions to an insurrection, and to establish their disci- 
and imperious discipline of Calvin, to graft upon pline by force : so that however it comes about^. 
oar RefbrmatioD. Which, though they con- that now they celebrate Queen EiimbethV 
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birth night, as that of their saint and patroness ; Qod works miracles for their deliTerance, and 

yet then they were for doing the work of the the saints are to possess the earth. 
Lord by arms against her ; and in all proba- They may think themselves to be too roughlj 

bility they wanted but a fanatic lord mayor and handled in this paper : but I, who know best 

two sheriffs of their party, to have compassed it. how far I could have gone on this subject, must 

Our venerable Hooker, afler many admooi- be bold to tell them they are spared : though at 

tioos which ho had given them, towards the end the same time I am not ignorant that they in- 

of his preface, breaks out into this prophetic terpretthe mildness of a writer to them, as they 

speech : * There is in every one d" these consi- do the mercy of the government; in the ooe 

derations most just cause to fear, lest our has- they think it fear, and conclude it weakness ia 

tiness to embrace a thing of so perilous conse- the other. The best way for them to confute 

quence,' (meaning the presbyterian disdpline,) me is, as I before advised the papists, to dis> 

* should cause posterity to feel those evils, claim their principles and renounce their prao> 

which as yet are more eitsy for us to prevent, tices. We shall all be glad to think them true 

than they would be for them to remedy.' Englishmen when they obey the king, and true 

How fatally this Cassandra has foretold we Protestants when thoy conform to the Church 

know too well by sad experience : the seeds discipline. 

were sown in the time of Queen Eliisabeth, the It remains that I acquaint the reader, that 

bkxxiy harvest ripened in the reign of King these verses were written for an ingenious 

Charles the Martyr : and because all the young gentleman, my friend, upon his translar 

ibeaves coukl not be carried cff without shed- tion of The Critical History of the Old Test»- 

ding some of the loose grains, another crop it ment, composed by the learned father Simoo: 

too like to follow ; nay, I fear it is unavoidable the verses therefore are addressed to the tran»- 

if the conventiclers be permitted still to scatter, lator of that work, and the style of them it, 

A man may be suffered to quote an adver- what it ought to be, epistolary, 
lary to our religion, when he speaks truth : and If any one be so lamentable a critic as to re- 
it is the observation of Maimbourg, in his His- quire the smoothness, the numbers, and the tura 
tory of Calvinism, that wherever that discipline of heroic poetry in this poem, I must tell him, 
was planted and embraced, rebellion, civil war, that if he has not read Horace, I have studied 
and misery, attended it. And how indeed him, and hope the style of bis epistles is not iU 
should it happen otherwise? Reformation of imitated here. The expressions of a poem de- 
Church and State has always been the ground signed purely for instruction ought to be plain 
of our divisions in England. While we were and natural, and yet majestic ; for here the poet 
papists, our holy father rid us, by pretending is presumed to be a kind of lawgiver, and those 
authority out of the Scriptures to depose prin- three qualities which I have named are proper 
ces ; when we shook off his authority, the seo to the legislative style. The fforkl, elevated,, 
taries furnished themselves with the same we»- and figurative way is for the passicms ; for love 
poos ; and out of the same magazine, the Bible : and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the 
•o that the Scriptures, which are in themselves soul, by showing their objects out of their true 
the greatest security of governors, as com- proportion, either greater than the life or leas ; 
nanding express obedience to them, are now but instruction is to be given by showing them 
turned to their destruction ; and never since the what they naturally are. A man is to be 
ReformatioQ has there wanted a text of their cheated into passion, but to be reasoned into 
interpreting to authorize a rebel. And it is to truth« 

be noted by the way, that the doctrines of king 

killing and deposing, which have been taken 

up only by the worst party of the papists, the RELIGIO LAICI. 

most froodess flatterers of the pope's authority, 

have been espoused, defended, and are sUll Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and start 

maintained by the wh<Je body of noncoofbr- To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

mists and republicans. It is but dubbing them- Is Reason to the soul ; and as on high, 

■elves the people of God, which it is the into- Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

rear of their preachers to tell them they are, and Not light us here ; so Reason's glimmering ray 

their own interest to believe ; and after that. Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

they cannot dip into the Bible, but one text or But guide us upward to a better day. 

another will turn up for their purpose : if they And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

are under persecution, as they call it, then that When day's bright lord ascends our hemi* 

ipamarkoftheirelectioo: if they flourish, then sphere; 
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So pale grows Reason at Religion's sight ; 
So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 
Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have 

been led 
From cause to cause, to nature's secret head ; 
And found that one first principle must be : 
But what, or who, that universiol He ; 
Whether some soul encompassing this ball, 
Unmade, unmovM ; yet making, moving all ; 
Or various atoms' interfering dance 
Leap'd into form, the noble work of chance ; 
Or this great all was from eternity ; 
Not e'en the Stagirite himself could see ; 
And Epicurus guess'd as well as he : 
As blindly grop'd they for a future state ; 
As rashly judg'd of providence and fate : 
But least of all could their endeavours find^ 
What most concerned the good of human kind : 
For happiness was never to be found ; 
But vonish'd from 'em like enchanted ground. 
One thought Content the good to be enjoy 'd : 
This every little accident destroy'd : 
The wiser madmen did for Virtue toil : 
A thorny, or at best a barren soil : 
In Pleasure some their glutton souls would steep ; 
But found their line too short, the well too deep ; 
And leaky vessels which no bliss could keep. 
Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roU, 
Without a centre where to fix the soul : 
In this wild maze their vain endeavours end : 
How can the less the greater comprehend ? 
Or finite reason reach Infinity ? 
For what could fathom God were more than He, 

The Deist thinks he stands on firmer ground ;♦ 
Cries tmpriKa, the mighty secret 's found : 
God is that spring of good : supreme and best ; 
Wc made to serve, and in that service blest ; 
If so, some rules of worship must be given. 
Distributed alike to all by Heaven : 
Else God were partial, and to some denied 
The means his justice should for all provide. 
This general worship is to praise and pray : 
One pait to4)orrow blessings, one to pay : 
And when frail nature slides into offence. 
The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 
Yet since the effects of providence, we find, 
Are variously dispensM to human kind ; 
That vice triumphs, and virtue suffers here, 
A brand that sovereign justice cannot bear ; 
Our reason proroots us to a future state : 
The last appeal from fortune and from fate : 
Where God's all-righteous ways will be de- 

clar'd ; 
The bad meet punishment, the good reward. 

Thus man by his own strength to heaven 
would soar :f 

* System of Deism. Marflnal note, orl^. ed, 

* Of revealed reiJ^on. Marginal Note, orig'. id. 



And would not be obligd to God for more. 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou mialedi 
To think thy wit these godlike notions bred ! 
These trutlu are not the product of thy miod, 
But dropp'd from Heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Reveal'd religion first inforro'd thy sight, 
And Reason saw not, till Faith sprung the light. 
Hence all thy natural worship takes the source ; 
'T is revelation what thou think'st discourse. 
Else how com'st thou to see these truths so clear, 
Which so obscure to heathens did appear 7 
Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found ; 
Nor he whose wisdom oracles renown'd.| 
Hast thou a wit so deep, or so sublime, 
Or canst thou lower dive, or higher climb? 
Canst thou by reason more of Godhead kium 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero ? 
Those giant wits, in happier ages bom, 
(When arms and arts did Greece and Romo 
adorn,) [raiea 

Knew no such system: no such piles couU 
Of natural worship, built on prayer and praise 
To one sole God. 

Nor did remorse to expiate sin prescribe ; 
But slew their fellow-creatures for a bribe : 
The guiltless victim groan'd for their offence ; 
And cruelty and blood was penitence. 
If sheep and oxen could atone for men, 
Ah ! at how cheap a rate the rich roi^t sin \ 
And great oppressors might Heaven's wrath 

beguile. 
By oflTering his own creatures for a spoil ! 

Dar*st thou, poor worm, offend Infinity ? 
And must the terms of peace be given by thee ? 
Then thou art Justice in the last appeal ; 
Thy easy God instructs thee to rebel : 
And, like a king remote, and weak, most take 
What satisfaction thou art pleas'd to make. 

But if there be a power too just and strong 
To wink at crimes, and bear unpuniah'd wrong ; 
Look humbly upward, see his will discloee 
The foifeit first, and then the fine impose : 
A mulct thy poverty could never pay. 
Had no! eternal wisdom fouE.d the way ; 
And with celestial wealth supplied thy store : 
His justice makes the fine, his mercy quits the 

score. 
See God descending in thy human frame ; 
The off*ended suffering in the offender's name 
AU thy misdeeds to him imputed see, 
And all his righteousness devolv'd on thee. 

For granting we have sinn'd, and that the 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, [offence 
Some price that bears proportion must be paid 
And infinite with infinite be weigb'd. 
See then the Deist lost : remorse for vice, 
Not paid ; or paid, inadequate in price : 

: SocFstes. Marglna] Note, or<f. ti. 
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What farther means can Reason now direct, Because a general law is that alone 

Or what relief from human wit expect ? Which must to all, and every where, be known : 

That shows us sick ; and sadly are we sure A style so large as not this book can claim, 

Still to be sick, till Heaven reveal the cure : Nor aught that bears reveal'd religion's name. 

If then Heaven's will must needs be understood, 'T is said the sound of a Messiah's birth 

(Which must, if we want cure, and Heaven be Is gone through all the habitable earth : 

good,) But still that text must be confin'd alone 

Let all records of will reveal'd be shown ; To what was then inhabited, and known: 

With Scripture all in equal balance thrown, And what provision could from thence accrue 

And our one sacred book will be that one. To Indian souls, and workis discoveHd new ? 

Proof needs not here, for whether we com- In other parts it helps, that ages paM, [brac'd, 

That impious, idle, superstitious ware [pare The Scriptures there were known, and were enn 

Of rites, lustrations, offerings, (which before, • Till Sin spread once again the shades of night : 

In various ages, various countries bore,) What 's that to these whenever saw the light? 
With Christian faith and virtues, we shall find Of all objections this indeed is chiefs 

None answering the great ends of human kind. To stalrtle reason, stagger frail belief: [senao 

But this one rule of life, that shows us best We grant, 't is true, that Heaven from human 

How God may be appeas'd, and mortals blest. Has hid the secret paths of Providence : 

Whether from length of time its worth we draw, But boundless wisdom, boundless mercy, may 

The world is scarce more ancient tham the law : Find e'en for those bewilder'd souls a way : 

Heaven's early care prescrib'd for every age ; If from his nature foes may pity claim, [name* 

First, in the soul, and afUr, in the page. Much more may strangers who ne'er heard his 

Or, whether more abstractedly we look. And thou^ no name be for salvation known, 

Or on the writers, or the written book, But tliat of his eternal Son's alone ; 

Whence, but from Heaven, could men unskill'd Who knows how far transcending goodness can 

In several ages bom, in several parts, [in arts, Extend the merits of that Son to man ? 

Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why, Who knows what reasons may his mercy lead; 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? Or ignorance invincible may plead ? 

Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice. Not only charity bids hope the best, 

Starring their gain, and martyrdom their price. But more the great apostle has express'd : 

If on the book itself we cast our view. That if the Gentiles, whom no law inspir'd, 

Concurrent heathens prove the story true : By nature did what was by law required ; 

The doctrine, miracles ; which must convince. They, who the written rule had never kn/mn, 

For Heaven in them appeals to human sense : Were to themselves both rule and law alone : 

And though they prove not, they confirm the To Nature's plain indictment they shall plead 

cause, And by their conscience be condemn'd or freed. 

When what is taught agrees with Nature's laws. Most righteous doom ! because a rule reveal'd 

Then for the style, majestic and divme. Is none to those from whom it was conceal'd. 

It speaks no less than God in every line : Then those who foUow'd Reason's dictates right, 

Commanding words ; whose force is stiD the Liv'd up, and lifted high their natural light ; 

As the first &it that produc'd our frame, [same With Socrates may see their Maker's face. 

All fiiiths beside, or did by arms aficend ; While thousand rubric-mart3rrs want a place. 
Or icnse indulged has made mankind their friend: Nor does it balk my charity, to find 

This only doctrine does our lusts oppose : The Egyptian bishop of another mind 

Unfed by nature's soil, in which it grows ; For though his creed eternal truth contains, 

Cross to our interests, curbing sense, amd sin ; 'T is hard for man to doom to endless pains 

Oppress'd without, and undermin'd within. All who believ'd not all his zeal r^uir'd. 

It thrives through pain ; its own tormentors Unless he first could prove he was inspir'd. 

tires ; Then let us either think he meant to say 

And with a stubborn patience still aspires. This faith, where publish'd, was the only way ; 

To what can Reason such effects assign. Or else conclude that, Arius to confute. 

Transcending nature, but to laws divine 7 The good old man too eager in dispute, 

Which in that sacred volume are contain'd ; Flew high ; and, as his Christian fury rose. 

Sufficient, clear, and for Uiat use ordain'd. Damn'd all for heretics who durst oppose. . 

But stay : the Deist here will urge anew. Thus far my charity this path has tried ; 

No supernatural worship can be true : (A much unskilful, but wcU-meaning guide ;) 

* Objection of the Deist M. N. Orl^ etf. t The otOectlon answezed. Bf. N. Orftf. sdL 
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Yet what they are, e'en these cnide thoughts For since the original Scripture has been hMt* 

were bred All copies disagreeing, maim'd the most, 

By reading that which better thou hastread : Or Chrutian faith can have no certain groundi 
Thy matchless author's work : which thou, my Or truth in Church Tradition must be found. 

friend. Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed ; 

By «veil translating better dost commend : 'T were worth both Testaments ; and cast in the 

Those youthful hours which, of thy equals, roost But if this mother be a guide so sure, [Creed* 
In toys have squandered, or in vice have lost, As can all doubts resolve, all truth secure. 

Those hours hast thou to nobler use employed ; Then her infallibility, as well, 

And the severe delists of truth enjoyM. Where copies are corrupt or lame, can tcU ; 

Witness this weighty book, in which appears Restore lost canon with as little pains. 

The crabbed toil of many thoughtful years, As truly explicate what still remains : 

Spent by thy author, in the sifling care Which yet no Council dare pretend to do; 

Of rabbins' old sophisticated ware Unless like Esdras they could write it new r 

From gold divine ; which he who well cam sort Strange confidence, still to interpret true, 

May afterwards make algebra a sport. Yet not be sure that all they have explained 

A treasure, which if country curates buy, Is in the blest original contained. 

They Junius and Tremellius may defy : More safe, and much more modest 't b, to taj 

Save pains in various readings and translations, God would not leave mankind without a way: 

And without Hebrew make most leam'd quota- And that the Scriptures, though not every where 

tions. Free from corruption, or entire, or clear, 

A work so full with various learning fraught, Are uncomipt, sufficient, clear, entire, 

So nicely ponder'd, yet so strongly wrought. In all things which our needful faith require. 

As Nature's height and Art's last hand requir'd, If others in the same glass better see, 

As much as man could compass, uninspir'd. 'T is for themselves they look, but not for me : 

Where we may see what errors have been made For my salvation must its doom receive. 

Both in the copiers' and translators' trade : Not from what others but what 1 believe. 
How Jewish, Popish, interests have prevail'd. Must all tradition then be set aside ?| 

And where infallibility has fail'd. [guess'd, This to affirm were ignorance or pride. 

For some, who have his secret meaning Are there not many points, some needful sure 

Have found our author not too much a priest : To saving faith, that Scripture leaves obscure? 

For fashion's sake he seems to have recourse Which every sect will wrest a several way, 

To Pope, and Councils, and Tradition's force ; (Fot what one sect interprets, all sects may :) 

But he that old traditions could subdue. We hold, and say we prove from Scripture 

Could not but firKi the weakness of the new : That Christ is God ; the bold Socinian [plain. 

If Scripture, though deriv'd from heavenly birth. From llie same Scripture urges he 's but man. 

Has been but carelessly preserv'd on earth : Now what appeal can end the important suit ; 

If God's own people, who of God before [more. Both parts talk loudly, but the rule is mute ? 

Knew what we know, and had been promis'd Shall I speak plain, and in a nation free 

In fuller terms, of Heaven's assisting care, Assume an honest layman's liberty ? 

And who did neither time nor study spare I think (according to my little skill, 

To keep this book untainted, unperplex'd. To my own mother-church submitting still) 

Let in gross errors to corrupt the text, That many have been sav'd, and many may, 

Omitted paragraphs, embroilM the sense. Who never heard this question brought in plaj. 

With vain traditions stopp'd the gaping fence, The unletter'd Christian, who believes in graai^ 

Which every common haml pull'd up with ease ; Plods on to heaven, and ne'er is at a Iom : 

What safety from such brushwood-helps as these, For the strait eate would be made straiter yet. 

If vmtten words from time are not secur'd. Were none admitted there but men of wit. 

How can we think have oral sounds endurM ? The few by nature form'd with learning fiimgb^ 

Which thus transmitted, if one mouth has fail'd. Bom to instruct, as others to be taught. 

Immortal lies on ages are entail'd ; [plain ; Must study well the sacred page, and see 

And that some such have been, is pro/d too Which doctrine, this, or that, does best agree 

If we consider Interest, Church, and Gain. With the whole tenor of the work divine, 

O but, says one, Tradition set aside,^ And plainliest points to Heaven's reveal'd de- 
Where can we hope for an unerring guide ? sign : 

* Of the infallibility of tradition in generaL M. N. ^ Ot^ctien in behalf of tradition urged by Father 

Orig'. ed. Simon. M. N. Origr- ed. 
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Which exposition 6ows from genuine sense; Yet, whatever false conveyances they made, 

And which is forc'd by wit and eloquence. The lawyer still was certain to be paid. 

Not that tradition's parts are useless here ; In those dark times they learn'd their knack so 

When general, old, disinteress'd, and clear : That by long use they grew infallible : [well, 

That ancient Fathers thus expound the page, At last, a knowing age began to inquir 

Gives truth the reverend majesty of age ; If they the book, or that did them inspire : 

Confirms its force, by biding every test ; And, making narrower search, they found, tho' 
For best authority's next rules are best. late, [estate ; 

And still the nearer to the spring we go. That what they thought the priest's was their 

More limpid, more unsoil'd the waters flow. Taught by the will produc'd, (the written word,) 

Thus, first traditions were a proof alone ; How long they had been cheated on record. 

Could we be certain such they were, so known: Then every man, who saw the title fair. 

But since some flaws in long descent may be, Claim'd a child's part, and put in for a share : 

They make not truth but probability. Consulted soberly his private good, 

E'en Arius and Pelagius durst provoke And sav'd himself as cheap as e'er he could. 
To what the centuries preceding spoke. 'T is true, my friend, (and far be flatterjr 

Such difference is there in an oft told tale : hence,) 

But truth by its own sinews will prevail. This good had full as bad a consequence : 

Tradition written therefore more commends The book thus put in every vulgar hand. 

Authority, than what from voice descends : Which each presum'd he best could understand, 

And this, as perfect as its kind can be, The common rule was made the common prey, 

RoUs down to us the sacred history : And at the mercy of the rabble lay. 

Which, from the Universal Church received, The tender page with homy fists was gall'd ; 

Is tried, and aAer, for itnelf believ'd. And he was gifted most that loudest bawl'd : 

The partial Papists would infer from hence'^ The spirit gave the doctoral degree ; 

Their church, in last resort, should judge the And every member of a company 

sense. Was of his trade and of the Bible free. 

But first they wotdd assume,with wondrous art,t Plain truths enough for needful use they found : 

Themselves to be the whole, who are but part But men would still be itching to expound : 

Of that vast frame, the Church ; yet grant they Each was ambitious of the obscurest place, 

were No measure ta*en from knowledge^ from grace* 

The banders down, can they from thence infer Study and pains were now no more their care ; 

A right to interpret ? or would they alone Texts were explain'd by fasting and by prayer : 

Who brought the present, claim it fur their own ? This was the fruit the private spirit brought ; 

The book's a common largess to mankind , Occasion'd by great zeal and little thought. 

Not more for them than every man design'd ; While crowds unleam'd, with rude devotion 
The welcome news is in the letter found ; warm. 

The carrier's not commission'd to expound. About the sacred viands buzz and swarm : 

It speaks itself, and what it does contain. The fly-blown text creates a crawling brood ; 

In all things needful to be known, is plain. And turns to maggots what was meant for food. 

In times o'ergrown with rust and ignorance, A thousand daily sects rise up and die ; 

A, gainful trade their clergy did advance : A thousand more the perish'd race supply 

When want of learning kept the laymen low, So all we make of Heaven's discover'd will 

And none but priests were authoriz'd to know : Is, not to have it, or to use it ill. [shelves 

When what small knowledge was, in them did The danger 's much tho same ; on several 

dwell ; If others wreck us, or we wreck ourselves. 
And he a god who could but read or spell : What then remains but, waiving eacli extreme, 

Then mother church did mightily prevail : The tides of ignorance and pride to stem ? 

She parceli'd out the Bible by retail : Neither so rich a treasure to forego ; 

But still expounded what she sold or gave ; Nor proudly seek beyond our power to know : 

To keep it in her power to damn and save : Faith is not built on disquisitions vain ; 

Scripture was scarce, and, as the market went, The things we must believe are few and plain '. 

Poor laymen took salvation on content ; But since men will believe more than they need. 

As needy men take money good or bad : And every man will make himself a creed, 

God's word they had not, but the priest's they In doubtful questions 't is the safest way 

had. To learn what unsuspected ancients say ; 

• The second objection. M. N. Orif. ed, f^' '' »» "^^ likely ^^ should higher s<^r [fore 

t Answer to the ot()ectioa. M. N. Ori^. ei, ui search of Heaven, than all the Courch be* 
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Nor can we be deceir'd, unless we see 
The Scripture and the Fathers disagree. 
If after all they stand suspected still, 
(For no man's faith depends upon his win,) 
'T is some relief, that points not dearlj known, 
Without much hazard may be let alooe : 
And afler hearing what our Church can taji 
If still our reason rtms another way. 
That private reason *t is more just to curb, 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 
For points obscure are of small use to lean ; 
But coouBoo quiet is mankind's o<Nicera. 

Thus have I made my own opinions clear : 
Yet neither praise expect, nor censure ibar x 
And this unpohsh'd rugged verse I chose, 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose : 
For while fi-om sacred truth I do not swenre, 
Tom Stemhold's or Tom ShadweU's rhymes 
will serve. 



THRENODIA AUGUST ALIS : 

A rUKSSAL PIITDARIC POSM. 

SACRED TO THE HAPPY MEMORY OP 
KINO CHARLES H. 
I. 

Thus long my grief* has kept me dumb : 
Sure there 's a lethargy in mighty wo, 
Tears stand congeal'd, and cannot flow ; 

And the sad smd retires into her inmost room : 

Tears, for a stroke foreseen, afford relief; 
But, improvided for a suden bk>w, 
Like Niobe we marble grow ; 
And petrify with grief. 

Our British heaven was all serene, 
No threatening cloud was ni^, 
Not the least wrinkle to deform the sky ; 
We liv'd as unconcem'd and hi4>pily 

As the first age in nature's golden scene ; 
Supine amidst our flowing store, 

We slept securely, and we dreamt of more ; 
When suddenly the thunder-clap was heard, 
It took us unprepaHd and out of guard. 
Already lost before we feared. 

• Thtts longmy ffrUf] The fbUowlne Just, though 
severe sentence, has been patted on thlt Threnodia, 
by one who was always willing, If possible, to ex- 
tenuate the blemishes of our poet. ' Its flnt and 
obvious defect is the irregularity of Its metre, to 
which the ears of that aire, however, were accus- 
tomed. What is worse, it has neither tenderness 
nor dimity ; it is neither magnlflcent nor pathetic 
He seems to look round him for images which he 
cannot find, and what he has he distorts by endea- 
vouring to enlarge them. He is, he says, petrified 
with grief, but the marble relents, and trickles In a 
joke. There is througliout the composition a desire 
of splendour without wealth. In the couclusion, he 
seems too much pleated with the prospea of the 
new reign, to have launented his old master with 
much sinceritj.' Dr. Johnson. Dr. J, W, 



The amazing news of Charles at onco 
spread, 
At once the general voice declar'd, 
' Our gracious prince was dead.' 
No sickness known before, no slow disease 
To soften grief by just degrees : 
But like a hurricane on Indian seas 
The ten^iest rose ; 
An unexpected burst of woes : 
With scarce a breathing space betwixt. 
This now becalm'd, and perishing the neit* 
As if great Atlas from his height 
Should sink beneath his heavenly weight. 
And with a mi^ty flaw, the flaming waU 

(As once it shall) 
Should gape immense, and rushing down, i/m* 

whelm this nether ball ; 
So swift and so surprising was our fear : 
Our Atlas fell indeed ; but Hercules was iiHr> 

If. 

His pious brother, sure the best 

Who ever bore that name, 
Was newly risen firom his rest, 

And, with a fervent flame, 
His usual morning vows had just addreta'd 

For his dear sovereign's health ; 
And h<^'d to have them heard. 
In long increase of years. 

In honour, fame, and wealth : 

Guiltless of greatness thus he always pnj'60 

Nor knew nor wish'd those vows he madb 

On his own head should be repaid. 
Soon as the iU-omen'd rumour reach'd his om^ 

(IQ news is wing'd withiate, and flies apaoc^) 

Who can describe the amazement cf his fiuse! 
Horror in all his pomp was there, 
Mute and magnificent without a tear : 
And then the hero first was seen to fear. 
Half imarray'd he ran to his relief, 
80 hasty and so artless was his grief: 
Approaching greatness met him with her charoM 

Of power and future state ; 

But look'd so ghastly in a brother's fate. 
He shook her from his arms. 
Arriv'd within the mournful room, he saw 

A wild distraction, void of awe. 
And arbibrary grief unbounded by a law. 

Grod's image, God's anointed lay 
Without motion, pulse, or breath, 

A senseless lump of sacred clay. 
An imago now of death. 
Amidst his sad attendants' groans and cries. 

The lines of that ador'd, forgiving face. 
Distorted from their native grace ; 
An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyes. 
The pious duke — ^Forbear, audacious muse. 
No terms thy feeble art can use 
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Are able to adorn ao vait a wo ; 

Hm grief of all the rest like aubject grief did 



Hu like a aovereign did transcend ; 
No wife, no brother, such a grief could know, 
Nor any name but firiend 

III. 

O wond'rous changes of a fatal scene, 
Still rarying to the last! 
Heaven, though its hard decree was past, 
Seem'd pointing to a gracious turn again : 
And death's uplifted arm arrested in its haste, 
Hearen half repented of the doom, 
And ahnost (rrievM it had foreseen, 

What by foresight it willM eternally to come. 
Mercy above did hourly plead 

For her resemblance here below ; 
And mild forgtreness intercede 

To stop the coming blow. 
New miracles approached the etherial throne. 
Such as his wond^rous life had oft and lately 

known, 
And nrg'd that still they might be shown. 
On earth his pious bratiier pray*d and vow'd, 

Renouncing greatnees at so dear a rate. 
Himself defenimg what he could. 

From all the glories of his future fate. 
With him the innumerable crowd 

Of armed prayera [aloud ; 

KnockM at the gates of heaTen, and knocked 
The first weUnneaning rude petitioners. 
An for his life assail'd the dirone, [their own. 
AU would have bribed the skies by offering up 
So great a throng not heaven itself could bar ; 
'T was almost borne by force, as in the gianta* 
war. [heard; 

The pravers, at least, for his reprieve were 
Hm death, like Hezekiah's, was deferred : 
Against the sun the shadow went ; 
Five days, those five degrees, were lent 
To form our patience and prepare the event. 
The second causes took the swift command, 
The medicinal head, the ready hand, 
AQ eager to perform their part ; 
AD but eternal doom was conquered by their art ! 
Once more the fleeting soul came back 

To incite the mortal fi^me ; 
And in ihe body took a doubtful stand, 

Doubtful and hovering like expiring flame, 
That mounts and falls by turns, and trembles 
o'er the brand. 

IV. 

The joyful shortJivM news soon spread around, 
Took the same train, the same impetuous 

bound: 
The drooping town in smiles again was dress'd. 



Gladnera in every face express'd, 

Their eyes before their tongues confess d. 

Men met each other with erected look. 

The steps were higher that they took, [haste ; 

Friends to congratulate their friends mado 

And long inveterate foes saluted as they paas'd : 

Above the rest heroic James appeared 

Exalted more, because he more had feared : 

His manly heart, whose noble pride 

Was still above 

Dissembled hate or vamish'd love, 

Its more than common transport could not hide 

But like an eagre* rode in triumph o'er the 

tide. 
Thus, in alternate course, 
The tyrant panions, hope and fear. 
Did in extremes appear, 
And flash'd upon the soul with equal force. 
Thus, at half ebb, a rolling sea 
Returns and wins upon the shore ; 
The wat'ry herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Rest on their fins a while, and stay, 
Then backward take their wond'ring way : 
The prophet wonders more than they, 
At prodigies but rarely seen before, [their swaj 
And cries, a king must fall, or kingdoms change 
Such were our counter-tides at land, and to 
Presaging of the &tal blow, 
In their prodigious ebb and flow. 
The royal sod, that, like the labouring mooo, 
By charms of art was hurried down, 
ForcM with regret to leave her native sphere 
Came but a while on liking here : 
Soon weary of the painful strife, 
And made but faint essays of life > 
An evening light 
Soon shut in night ; 
A strong distemper, and a weak relief. 
Short intervals of joy, and long returns of grief. 

v. 

The sons of art all medicines tried, 
And every noble remedy applied ; 
With emulation each essay'd 
His utmost skill, nay more, they pray'd : 
Never was losing game with better conduct 

play'd. 
Death never won a stake with greater toil, 
Nor e'er was fate so near a foil : 
But like a fortress on a rock, [did mock ; 

Tfie impregnable disease their vain attempts 
Thev min'd it nc or, thev batter'd from afar 
With all the cannon of the medicinal war ; 
No gentle means could be essay'd, 
'T was beyond parley when the siege was laid : 

• An eaCTC Is a tide swellin? *bove another tid^ 
whlclt I myself ol)8er\'ed on the river Trent, M. K. 
Orired, 
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TTie extremest way> they firat ordain, To whom both Heaven, 

Prescribing such intolerable pain, The right had given, [mandt 

As none but Cesar could sustain : And his own love bequeathed supreme oobk 

Undaunted Caesar underwent He took and pressM that ever loyal hand, 

The malice of their art, nor bent Which could in peace secure his reign, 

Beneath whatever their pious rigour could in- Which could in wars his power maintain, 

vent : That hand on which no plighted vows wer"^ 
In five such days he suffered more ever vain. 

Than any suffer'd in his reign before ; Well for so great a trust he choee 

More, infinitely more, than he, A prince who never disobcy'd : 

Against the worst of rebels, could decree, Not when the most severe commands were laid : 

A traitor, or twice-pardon*d enemy. Nor want, nor exile with his duty weighM : 

Now art was tir^d without success, A prince on whom, if Heaven its eyes could clot* 

No racks could make the stubborn malady con- The welfare of the world it safely might repos*. 

fess. VIII. 

The vain insurancers of life. That king who livM to God's own heart, 

And he who most performM and promisM less, Yet less serenely died than he : 

E'en short himself forsook the unequal strife. Charles lefl behind no harsh decree 

Death and despair was in their looks, For schoolmen with laborious art 

No longer they consult their memories or books ; To salve from cruelty : 

Like helpless fi-iends, who view from shore Those, for whom love could no excuses fram«« 

The labouring ship, and hear the ten^>est roar ; He graciously forgot to name. 

So stood they with their arms across ; Thus far my muse, though rudely, has desigii'4l 

Not to asist, but to deplore Some faint resemblance of his godlike ^id ; 

The inevitable loss. But neither pen nor peacW can expresii 

y, The parting brothers' tenderness : 

Death was denouncM ;' that frightfiil sound though that 's a term too mean and lof* ; 

Which e'en the best can hardly bear, Th* ^^^*^ »»»o^« .«; ^^^f' word may know : 

He took the summons void of fear ; S? "^^""^ ^^^ ^l^* '^ "*?*' ^^^ "****' 

And unconcem'dly cast his eyes around, Jhe monarch who tnumphaiit went. 

As if to find and dare the grisly challenger. JfJ® militant who staid, [•!>«««, 

What death could do he lately tried, J-^® pamters, when their height ning artu an 

When in four days he more than died. -^ <^"* "»*<> * *".***«• . 

The same assurance aU his words did grace ; ^hat all-forgiving king. 

The same majestic mildness held its place ; i'*® *yP« ^ **""/^T®» 

Nor lost the monarch in his dying face. i™^f mexhausted spnng 

Intrepid, pious, merciful, and brave, YS ^'*™*"*7. '^^ '**^ *,; ,^ 

He look'd as when he conquered and forgave. Himselfto his next self aocusd, 

° And ask d that pardon which he ne'er refua'd t 

^''' For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 

As if some angel had been sent Of godlets men, and of rebellious times : 

To lengthen out his government, For a hard exile, kindly meant. 

And to foretell as many years again. When his ungrateful country sent 

As he had number'd in his happy reign, Their best Camillus into banishment : 

So cheerfully he took the doom And forc'd their sovereign's act, they could not 
Of his departing breath; his consent. 

Nor shrunk nor stept aside for death ; Oh, how much rather had that injured chief 

But with iinalter'd pace kept on ; Repeated all his sufferings past ! 

Providing for events to come, Than hear a pardon begg'd at last, 

When he resign'd the throne. Which given could give the dying no relief: 

Still he maintain'd his kingly state ; He bent, he sunk beneath his grief : 

And grew familiar with his fate. His dauntless heart would fain have held 

Kind, good, and gracious, to the last, From weeping, but his eyes rcbell'd. 

On all he lov'd before his dying beams he cast: Perhaps the godlike hero in his breast 

O truly good, and truly great ! Disdain'd, or was ashamM, to show 

For glorious as he rose, benignly so he aet. So weak, so womanish a wo, 

All that on earth he held most dear. Which yet the brother and the friend so plfllH 
He recommended to his care, teoualy coofess'd. 
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IX. 

Amidst that silent shower, the royal mind 

An easy passage found, 

And left its sacred earth behind : [sound, 

Nor murmuring groan express'd nor labouring 

Nor any least tumultuous breath ; 

Calm wm his life, and quiet was his death. 

Soft as those gentle whispers were. 

In which the Almighty did appear ; 

By the still ¥0106*^ the prophet knew him there. 

That peace which made thy prosperous reign 

to shine, 
That peace thou leavest to thy imperial linoi 
That peace, O happy shade, be ever thine ! 

X. 

For all those joys thy restoration brought, 
For all the miracles it wrought, 
For all the healing balm thy mercy pour'd 
Into the nation's bleeding wound, 
And care that aHer kept it sound. 
For numerous blessings yearly shower'd, 
And properly with plenty crown'd ; 
For freedom, still maintain'd alive, 
Freedom, which in no other land will thrive, 
Freedom, an English subject's sole prerogative, 
Without whose charms e'en peace would be 
But a dull quiet slavery : 
For these, and more, accept our pious praise ; 
'T is all the subsidy 
The present age can raise, 
The rest is charg'd on late posterity. 
Posterity is charg'd the more, 
Because the large abounding store, 
To them and to their heirs, is still entail'd by 

thee. 
Succession of a long descent, 
Wliich chastely in the channels ran, 
And from our demigods began, 
Equal almost to time in its extent. 
Through hazards numberless and great. 
Thou hast deriv'd this mighty blessing downi 
And fix'd the fairest gem that decks the impe- 
rial crown: 
Not faction, when it shook thy regal seat, 
Not senates, insolently loud, 
Those echoes of a thoughtless crowd, 
Not foreign or domestic treachery, 
Could warp thy soul to their unjust decree. 
So much thy foes thy manly mind mistook, 
Who judg'd it by the mildness of thy look : 
Like a well-temper'd sword, it bent at will ; 
But kept the native toughness of the steel. 

* By Ote 9tiU voice] Alluding to i Kings xlx. 18, 
*And after the Are a $tiU small voice.' See also the 
marfirinal readin;; of Juh iv. 6, ' I heard a $tlU voice, 
iajring, Shall mortal man bo more Just than God T' 

r. 
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XI. 

Be true, O Clio, to thy hero's name ! 
But draw him strictly so, 
That all who view the piece may know ; 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame : 
The load 's too weighty : thou may'st choose 
Some parts of praise, and some refuse : 
Write, that his annals may be thought more 

lavish than the muse. 
In scanty truth thou hast confined 
The virtues of a royal mind. 
Forgiving, bounteous, humble, just, and kind : 
His conversation, w^it, and parts, 
His knowledge in the noblest useful arts. 
Were such, dead authors could not give ; 
But habitudes of those who live ; 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receire : 
He drain'd from all, and all they luiew ; 
His apprehensi(Hi quick, his judgment true: 
That the most leam'd, with shame, confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

XII. 

Amidst the peaceful triumphs of his reign, 
What wonder if the kindly beams he shed 
Reviv'd the drooping arts again. 
If science rais'd her head, 
And sufi humanity, that from rebelliMi fled : 
Our isle, indeed, too fruitful was before ; 
But all uncultivated lay 
Out of the solar walk and heaven's high way , 
With rank Geneva weeds run o'er. 
And cockle, at tlio best, amidst the com it bore : 
The royal husbandman appeared, 
And plough'd and sowM and till'd. 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbish clear'd, 
And blest the obedient field. 
When straight a double harvest rose ; 
Such as the swarthy Indian mows ; 
Or happier climates near the line, [divine. 
Or paradise manur'd, and dress'd by hands 

XIII. 

As when the new-bom phenix takes his way, 
His rich paternal regions to survey, 
Of airy choristers a numerous train 
Attend his wond'rous progress o'er the plain ; 
So, rising from his father's um, 
So glorious did our Charles return ; 
The ofHcious muses came along, 
A gay harmonious quire, like angels ever yoimg t 
The muse that mourns him now his happy 

triumph sung. 
E'en they could thrive in this auspicious reign ; 
And such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of purest and well-winnow'd grain. 
As Britain never know before. [^iOt 

Though little was their hire, and light their 
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Yet somewhat to their share he threw ; 
Fed from hie haad they sung and flaw 
Like birds of paradise that Uv'd on morning 
Oh, never let their lays his name forget ! [dew. 
The pension of a prince's praise is great. 
Live, then, thou great enoourager of arts. 
Live ever in our thankful hearts ; 
Live blest above, almost invokM below ; 
Live and receive this pious vow, 
Our patron once, our guardian angel now. 
Thou Fabius of a sinking state, 
Who didst by wise delays divert our fate, 
When faction like a tempest rose. 
In death's roost hideous form, 
Then art to rage thou didst oppose, 
To weather out the storm : 
Not <|uitting thy supreme command, 
Thou held'st the rudder with a steady hand, 
Till safely on the shore the bark did lanl : 
The bark that all our Uessings brought, 
Charg'd with thyself and James, a donbly royal 
fraught. 

XIT. 

O frail estate of human things, 
And slippery hopes below ! 
Now to our cost your emptiness we know, 
For *t is a lesson dearly bought, 
Assurance here is never to be sought. 
The best, and best belovM of kings, 
And best deserving to be so, 
When scarce he had escaped the fatal blow 
Of faction and conspiracy. 
Death did his promis'd hopes destroy : 
He toil'd, he gain'd, but Uv'd not to ei^. 
What mists of Providence are these 
Through which we cannot see ! 
So saints, by supernatural power set freti 
Are left at last in martyrdom to die ; 
Such is the end ofoft<cepeatedraif»clea. 
Forgive me, Heaven, that impious thou^t, 
'T was grief for Charles, to madnens wrought. 
That question'd thy supreme decree ! 
Thou didst his gracious reign prolong. 
Even in thy mxata and angels wnmg. 
His fellow-citizent of immortality : 
For twelre long years of exile borne, ftnm : 
Twice twelve we numbeHd since his bleat m* 
So strictly w«t thou just to pay, 
E'en to the driblet of a day. 
Yet still we murmur, and complain. 
The quails and manna should no longer rain ; 
Those miracles 't was needless to renew; [view. 
The chosen flock has now the promis'd ^»^ in 

XT. 

A warlike prince ascends the regal state, 
A prince long exercised by fate : 
Long may he keep, though he obtains it late. 



Heroes in Heaven's peculiar mould arecast^ 
They and their poets are not fbrm'd in haste ; 
Man was the first in God*8 design, and nuui 

was made the last. 
Fake heroes, made by flattery so. 
Heaven can strike out, like sparkles, at a blow ^ 
But ere a prince is to perfection brought. 
He costs Omnipotence a second thought. 
With toil and sweat. 
With hard'ning cold, and forming heat. 
The Cyck>ps did their strokes repeat, 
Before the impenetrable shield was wrou^U 
It looks as if the Maker would not own 
The noble work for his, 
Before 't was tried and found a masterpiece* 

XVI. 

View then a monarch ripen'd for a throoe* 
Alcides thus his race began, 
O'er infancy he swifUy ran ; 
The future god at first was more than man : 
Dangers and toils, and Juno's hate, 
E'en o'er his cradle lay in wait ; 
And there he grappled first with fate : 
In his young hands the hissing snakea Im 

press'd. 
So early was the deity confessed ; 
Thus by degrees he rose to Jove's imperial seat ; 
Thus difficulties prove a soul legitimately great* 
Like his, our heroes infancy was tried : 
Betimes the furies did their snakes provide ; 
And to his in&nt arras oppose, 
His father's rebels, and his brother's foes ; 
The more oppressed the higher still he roee ; 
Those were the preludes of his fate, 
That fbrm'd his manhood, to subdue 
The hydra of a many-headed hissing crew, 

XTII. 

As after Numa's peaceful reign. 
The martial Ancus did the sceptre wieldy 
Furbish'd the rusty sword again, 
Resum'd the 1ong4brgotten shield, 
And led the Latins to the dusty field ; 
So James the drowsy genius wakes 
Of Britain long entranc'd in charms, 
Restiff and slumbering on its arms : 
'T is rous'd and with a new-strung nerve, die 

spear already shakes. 
No neiji;hing of the warrior stcodfl. 
No drum, or louder trumpet, needs 
To inspire the coward, warm the cold, 
His voice his sole appearance, makes them bold. 
Gaul and Batavia dread the impending blow; 
Too well tJio vigour of that arm they know ; 
They lick the dust, and crouch beneath their 

fatal foe. 
Long may they fear this awful prince, 
And not provoke his lingering sword ; 
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Peace is their on! j sure defence, 
Their best security his word : 
In all th^ chanres of his doubtful state, 
Rb truth, like heaven's, was kept inviolate. 
For him to promise is to make it fate. 
His valour can triumph o'er land and main : 
With broken oaths his fame he will not stain ; 
With conquest basely bought, and with inglo* 
rious gain. 

XVIII. 

For once, O heaven, unfold thy adamantine 
And let his wond'ring senate see, [book ; 

If not thy firm immutable decree. 
At least the second page of strong contingency ; 
Such as consists with wills originally firee : 
Let them with glad amazement look 
On what their happiness may be : 
Let them not still be obstinately blind. 
Still to divert the good thou hast designed, 
Or, with malignant penury. 
To starve the royal virtues of his mind. 
Faith is a Christian's and a subject's test. 
Oh, give them to believe, and they are surely 

blest. 
They do ; and with a distant view I see 
The amended vows of Englbh loyalty. 
And all beyond that object, there appears 
The long retinue of a prosperous reign, 
A series of successful years, 
In orderiy array, a martial, manly train. 
Behold e'en the remoter shores, 
A conquering navy proudly spread ; 
The British cannon formidably roars. 
While, starting from his oozy bed, 
The asserted ocean rears his reverend head. 
To view and recognize his ancient lord again : 
And, with a willing hand, restores 
Ths fasces of the main. 



VERSES TO J. NORTHLEIGH. 

TO MT raiCKD MR. J. NORTHLXIOH, 

AUTHOR OF THE PARALLEL, ON HIS TRI- 
U.MPH OF THE BRITISH MONARCHY. 

So Joseph, yet a youth, expounded well 
The boding dream, and did th' event foretell ; 
Judged by the past, and drew the parallel. 
Thus early Solomon the truth explored, 
The ri^ht awarded, and the babe restored. 
Thus Daniel, ere to prophecy he grew, 
The perjured Presbjters did firet subdue. 
And freed Susanna from the canting crew. 
Well may our monarchy triumphant stand. 
While warlike James protects both sea and 
land; 



And, under covert of his sevenfold shield. 
Thou send'st thy shafts to scour the distant field. 
By law thy powerful pen has set us free ; 
Thou studiest that, and that may study thee. 



THE HIND AND THE PANTHER. 

A POKM. 
IN THREE PARTS. 



— Antiquam exqulrite matrem. 

Et vera, iocessu, patuit Dea. Virf, 



THE PREFACE TO THE READER. 

The nation is in too high a ferment forme to 
expect either &ir war, or even so much as fair 
quarter, from a reader of the opposite party. 
All men are engaged either on this side or that, 
and though conscience is the c<Nnmon word, 
which is given by both, yet if a writer iaU 
among enemies, and cannot give the marks of 
their conscience, he is knocked down before 
the reasons of his own are heard. A preface, 
therefore, which is but a bespeaking of fa* 
vour, is altogether useless. What I desire 
the reader should know concerning me, be* 
will find in the body of the poem, if he hav«* 
but the patience to peruse it. Only this ad*< 
vertisement let him take beforehand, which 
relates to the merits of the cause. No gene* 
ral characters of parties (call them either sects 
or churches) can be so fully and exactly drawn, . 
as to comprehend all the several members of 
them ; at least all such as are received under 
that denomination. For example : there are 
some of the church by law established, who* 
envy not liberty of conscience to Dissenters ;. 
as being well satisfied that, according to their 
own principles, they ought not to perseait* 
them. Yet tliese, by reason of their fewness, 
I could not distinguish from the numbers of tho 
rest, with whom they are imbodied in one 
common name. On the other side, there are 
many of our sects, and more indeed than I 
codld reasonably have hoped, who have with- 
drawn themselves from the communion of the 
Panther, and embraced this gracious indul- 
gence of his majesty in point of toleratitm. 
But neither to the one nor the other of these 
is this satire any way intended : it is aimed 
only at the refractory and disobedient on either 
side. For those, who are come over to the 
royal party, are consequently supposed to be 
out of gun-shot. Our {jiysicians have obeerr* 
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«d, that, in process of time, come diseases winter and the beginning of this spriiif, tbou^ 
Kave abated of their virulence, and have in a with long interruptions of ill health and ocher 
manner worn out their malignity, so as to be hinderances. About a fortnight before I had 
no longer mortal ; and why may not I supp(Me finished it, his majesty's declaration for libertf 
the same concerning some of those, who have of conscience came abroad : which, if 1 hadn 
formerly been enemies to kingly government, soon expected, I might have spared myself the 
as well as Catholic reli^on ? I hope they labour of writing many things which are cod- 
have now another notion of both, as having tained in tlie third part of it. But I was alwaje 
found, by comfortable experience, that the in some hope, that the church of England mi^it 
doctrine of persecution is far from being an have been persuaded to have taken off the 
article of our faith. Penal Laws and the Test, which was one de- 
It is not for any private man to censure the sign of the poem, when I proposed to myself 
proceedings of a foreign prince ; but, without the writing of it. 

suspicion of flattery, I may praise our own, It is evident that some part of it was oolj 
who has taken contrary measures, and those occasional, and not first intended : I mean thet 
more suitable to the spirit of Christianity, defence of myself, to which every honest man 
Some of the Dissenters, in their addresses to is bound, when he is injuriously attacked in 
his majesty, have said, ' That he has restored print ; and I refer myself to the judgment of 
God to his empire over conscience.' I confess, those who have cead the Answer to the De- 
I dare not stretch the figure to so great a bold- fence of the late King's Papers, and that of the 
ness ; but I may safely say, tliat conscience is the Duchess, (in which last I was concerned,) how 
royalty and prerogative of every private raaui. charitably I have been represented there. I 
He is absolute in his own breast, and account- am now informed both of the author and su- 
able to no earthly power, for that which passes penrisors of his pamphlet, and will reply, when 
tmly betwixt God and him. Those who are I think he can affront me : for I am of Soo^tee's 
driven into the fold arc, generally speaking, opinion, that all creatures cannot. In the 
ratlier miuic hypocrites than converts. mean time let him consider, whether he de- 
This indulgence being granted to all the served not a more severe reprehension, than 
sects, it ought in reason to be expected, that I gave him formerly, for using so little respect 
they should both receive it, and receive it to the memory of those whom he pretended to 
thankfully. For, at this time of day, to re- answer ; and, at his leisure, look out for some 
fuse the benefit, and adhere to those whom original treatise of Humility, written by anj 
they have esteemed their persecutors, what Protestant in English, (I believe I may aay 
is it else, but publicly to own, that they suffer- in any other tongue :) for the magnified piece 
ed not before for conscience' sake, but only out of of Duncomb on that subject, which either he 
pride and obstinacy, to separate from a church must mean, or none, and with which another 
for those impositions, which they now judge of his fellows has upbraided me, was translate 
may be lawfully obeyed ? After they have ed from the Spanish of Rodriguez ; though 
so long contended for their classical ordination with the omission of the seventeenth, the twen^ 
(not to speak of rites and ceremonies) will they fourth, the twenty-irfth, and the last chapter, 
at length submit to an episcopal ? If they can which will be found in comparing of the books, 
go so far out of complaisance to their old ene- He would have insinuated to the world, that 
mies, methinks a little reasoi^ should persuade her late Highness died not a Roman Catholic, 
them to take another step, and s«e whither that Ho declares himself to be now satisfied to the 
would lead them. contrary, in which he has given up the cause : 
Of the receiving this toleration thankfully I for matter of fact was the principle debate be- 
shall say no more, than that they ought, and I twixt us. In the mean time, he would dispute 
doubt not they will consider from what hands the motives of her change ; how preposterously, 
they received it. It is not from a Cyrus, a let all men judge, when he seemed to deny the 
heathen prince, and a foreigner, but from a subject of the controversy, the change itael£ 
Christian king, their native sovereign ; who And because I wouM not take up this rid»- 
expects a return in specie from them, that the culous challenge, he tells the world I cannot 
kindness, which he has graciously shown them, argue : but he may as well infer, that a Cath<^ 
may be retaliated on those of his own persuasion, lie cannot fast, because he will not take up the 
As for the poem in general, I will only thus cudgels against Mrs. James, to confute the Pro- 
far satisfy the reader, that it was neither im- testant religion. 

posed on me, nor so much as the subject given I have but one word more to say concerning 

me, by any man. It was written during the last the poem as such, and abstracting fitMn the 
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natters, either religious or civil, which are 
handled in it. The first part, consisting most 
in general characters and narration, I have en^- 
dearoured to raise, and give it the majestic 
turn of heroic poesy. The second, being mat- 
ter of dispute, and chiefly concerning Church 
Authority, I was obliged to make as plain and 
perspicuous as possibly I could ; yet not wholly 
neglecting the numbers, though I had not fre- 
quent occasions for the magnificence of verse. 
The third, which has more of the nature of 
domestic conversation, is, or ought to be, more 
free and familiar than the two former. 

There are in it two Episodes, or Fables, 
which are interwoven with the main design: 
■0 that they are properly parts of it, though they 
are also distinct stories of themselves. In both 
of these I have made use of the common-places 
of Satire, whether true or false, which are urged 
by the members of the one Church against the 
other : at which I hope no reader of either party 
will be scandalized, because they are not of my 
invention, but as (AA, to my knowledge, as the 
times of Boccace and Chaucer an the one side, 
and as those of the Reformation on the other. 



THE HIND AND THE PANTHER. 

A MILK-WHITE hind, immortal and unchang' d. 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest rang'd ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 
She fearM no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Tet had she oft been chas'd with horns and 

hounds, 
And Scythian shafbs ; and many winged wounds 
AiniM at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 
And doomM to death, though fated not to die. 

Not so her young ; for their unequal line 
Was hero's miake, half human, half divine. 
Their earthly mould obnoxious was to fate, 
The immortal part assum'd immortal state. 
Of these a riaughter'd army lay in blood, 
Extended o'er the Caledonian wood,* 
Their native walk ; whose vocal blood arose. 
And cried for pardon on their perjur'd foes. 
Their fate was fruitful, and the sanguine seed, 
Endu'd with souls, increased the sacred breed. 
Bo captive Israel multiplied in chains, 
A numerous exile, and enjoy'd her pains. 
With grief and gladness mix'd, the mother 

vi<fwM 
Her martyrM oflfspring, and their race renew'd 

* The Caledcnktn tMMd] The ravages and disor 
den committed by the Scotch covenanters gave oo* 
caalon to these lines. D. 



Their corpse to perish, but their kind to last, 
So much the deathless plant the dying fruit sur» 
passM. 
Panting and pensive now she rang'd alone. 
And wander'd in the kingdoms, onco her own. 
The common hunt, though firom their rage re- 

strain'd 
By sovereign power, her company disdain'd ; 
Grinn'd as they pass'd, and with a glaring eye 
Gave gloomy signs of secret enmity, f 
'T is true, she bounded by, and tripp'd so light, 
They had not time to take a steady sight. 
For truth has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be lov'd needs only to be seen. 
The bloody Bear, an independent beast, j 
Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate exprest. 
Among the timorous kind the quaking Hare 
Profess'd neutrality, but would not swear.§ 
Next her the buflbon Ape,|| as atheists use, 
Mimick'd aU sects, and had his own to choose : 
Still when the lion look'd his knees he bent, 
And paid at church a courtier's compliment. 

^ Qrinn'd at thtujnut'd, andiffUha gtaringey^ 
Gave gloomy aig^tu, dec. ] 

Dryden here, I think, had Milton In his mind. 
See Par. Lost, x. 713. 

■ or, with countenance (prim, 
Glar'd on him passing. T. 

X T?ui bloody Bear, an independent bea»t] The to- 
dependents were a sect of Protestants, who heM, 
that ' each church, within itself, had sufficient power 
to do every thinj? relative to church government* 
They spnm*; up amidst the confusions of Charles 
the First's reii;n. about the year 1643. Walker calls 
them a composition of Jews, Christians, and Turks. 
Bee hl3 History of Independency, p. 1, 27 ; for which 
he was committed by Cromwell to the Tower. 
See Echard's History of England, vol. 11. p. 436, tat 
an account of their rlae. Butler calls thorn 

*Thc maggots of corrupted texts.' 

Hud. p. 3, V. 10. 
And our author, in his Religio Laid, says, 

'The fly-blown text creates a crawling brood, 

And turns to maggots what was meant for food.* 
Because that. In order to infuse into people a notion 
that they had a right to choose their own pastors, 
they corrupted this text : Whtrtjore, brethren, look 
you out from among you seven men ofhonitt report^ 
full of the Hcty Qhuat, tr/kofnye(insteailof ii>«)«nay 
appoint over this business. Acts, vi. 3. Field is 
said to have been the flrst printer of this forgery, 
and to have received for it 160(M. Be that as it may, 
It is certainly to be foimd in several of his editions 
of the Bible, particularly In hiA fine folio of 1659-60, 
and his octavo of 1 66 1 . D. 

S the quaking Ware 

Professed neutrality, but would not swear] 

The Uuakers : so called from certain tremblings 
and cnnvulslons, with which they appear to be selx- 
ed at their religious njeetings. They decline all mi- 
litary employments .- reject the use of arms, which 
they call profane and carnal weapons ; and refuse 
the oaths. Their affirmation Is now admitted, by 
Act of Parliament, in our justiciary courts, as of 
equal force to an oath taken by a person of any 
other persuasion upon the gospel. D. 

II Next her the bujgroon Ape] No particular sect 
is meant by the bufloon ape, but libertines and lati- 
tudinarians, persons ready to conform to any thln£ 
to serve thoir turn. D. 
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The bristled Baptist Boar,^ impure as he, Disguis'd in mortal mould and infancy ? 

{But whiten'd with the foam of sanctity,) That the great Maker of the worid could di« f 

With fat pollutions fillM the sacred place, And after that trust my imperfect sense, 

And mountains levell'd in his furious race ; Which calls in question his omnipotence 7 

So first rebellion founded was in grace. Can I my reason to my faith compel,|| 

But since the mighty ravage, which he made And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel f 

In German forests, had bis guilt betrayM,t Superior faculties are set aside ; 

With iM'oken tusks, and with a borrowM name, Shall their subservient organs be my guide 7 

He shunnM the vengeance, and concealed the Then let the moon usurp the nile of day, 

fliianie ; And winking tapers show the sun his way ; 

So luric'd in sects unseen. With greater guile For what my senses can themselves perceiv«| 

False Reynard fed on consecrated spoil : I need no revelation to believe. 

The graceless beast| by Athanasius first Can they who say the Host should be descried 

Was chas'd from Nice ; then by Socinus nursed, By sense, define a body glorified ? 

His impious race their blasphemy renewed. Impassible, and penetrating parts ? 

And nature's King through nature's optics Let them declare by what mysterious arts 

viewM. He shot that body through the opposing might 

ReversM they view'd him lessen'd to their eye, Of bolts and bars impervious to the light. 

Nor in an infant could a God descry : And stood before his train confess'd in open 
New swarming sects to this obliquely tend, right. 

Hence they began, and here they all will end. For since thus wondrously he pass'd, 't is pUiii| 

What weight of ancient witness can prevail. One single place two bodies did contain. 

If private reason hold the public scale ? And sure the same Omnipotence as well 

But, gracious God, how well dost thou provide Can make one body in more places dweU. 

For erring judgments an unerring guide !§ Lot reason then at her own quarry fly. 

Thy throne is dariuiess in the abyss of li^t, But how can finite grasp infinity ? 

A blaze of glory that forbids ihe sight. 'T is urg'd again, that faith did first conunenoo 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceai'd. By miracles, which are appeals to sense, 

And search no farther than thyself revealM ; And thence concluded, that our sense must be 

But her alone for my director take. The motive still of credibility . 

Whom thou hast promisM never to forsake ! For latter ages must on former wait, 

My thoughtless youth was wing'd with vain de- And what began belief, must propagate. 

sires. But winnow well this thought, and you shall find 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 'T is light as chaff that flies before tlie wind. 

F(^owM false lights ; and, when their glimpse Were all those wonders wrought by power 

was gone, divine, 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. As means or ends of some more deep design ? 

Such was I, such by nature still I am ; Most sure as means, whose end was this alonei 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. To prove the Godhead of the eternal Son. 

Grood life be now my task : my doubts are done : God thus asserted, man is to believe 

What more couki fright my faith, than three Beyond what sense and reason can conceive, 

in one 7 And for mysterious things of faith rely 

Can I believe eternal God could lie On the proponent. Heaven's authority. 

If then our faith wo for our guide admit, 

• The brUnedBavtUt Boar, Ac] The Anabap- Vain is the farther search of human wit, 
tlrts, who reject infant baptism, and baptize only . „.i.„„ «k« w..:u:i»<. »-;«- - »... . 

adults by ImmerRlon. D. ^* ^'»*^" ^"o buildmg gains a surer stay, 

' In German forests, had his g^iUhetray'd] They We take the unuscful scaffolding away, 

aucceeded to the rise of Lutheranism !« GcTmany, Reason by sense no more can understand : 

alwut iho year isai, and committed Innimierabie _, • i u • . . ^ •"«'»*" » 

acts of violence, particularly in Munster. D. 1 "C game is play d into another hand. 

X False Reynard frd on amstcraud spoil: Why choose we then like bilanders to creep 

TluJJlK^o't ^'ifecutlon of the Arians, and ^.Jj'^g Uie coast, and land in view to keep, 

the rise of the Socinians. D. When safely we may launch into the deep T 

S how well dost thou provide Jn tlio same vessel, which our Saviour bore. 

For erring judg-ments an imt rrtngr gvide] » 

Here our author allows of the infallibility of the 
Pope, and the authority of the Church, contrary to H Can I my rrason to my faith compel] Drydea 

his position in Religlo Laici, p. 78. here advances the doctrine of transuhstantiation, 

'Such an omniscient Chua-h wc wish,* Ac. which he roronciles to the Divine Oiunipotence,aBd 

And then proceeds to thank God for his own con- entirely disclaims the use of reason In discuaiiac 

version. D. It- D. 
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Himself the pilot, let us leave the shore, 

And with a better guide a better world explore. 

Conki he his Godhead veil with flesh and blood, 

And not veil these again to be our food ? 

His grace in both is equal in extent, 

The first atfbrds us life, the second nourishment. 

And if he can, why all this frantic pam 

To construe what his clearest words contain, 

And make a riddle what he made so plain ? 

To take up half on trust, and half to try, 

Name it not faith, but bungling bigotiy. 

Both knave and fM>l the merchant we may call, 

To pay great sums, and to compound the small : 

For who vrould break with heaven, and wodd 

not break for all ? 
Rest then, my soul, fixxn endless anguish freed : 
Nor sciences thy guide, nor sense thy creed. 
Faith is the best insurer of thy bliss ; [miss. 
The bank above must fail, before the venture 
But heaven and heaven-bom faith are far from 
Thou first apostate to divinity. [thee, 

Unkennell'd range in thy Polonian plains ; 
A fiercer foe the insatiate Wolf remains.* 
Too boastful Britain, please thyself no more, 
That beasts of prey are banish'd from thy shore : 
The Bear, the Boar, and every savage name, 
Wiki in effect, though in appearance tame, 
Lay wmste thy woods, destroy thy blissful bower. 
And muBzled though they seem, the mutes do* 

vour. 
More haughty than the rest, the wolfi^ race 
An>ear, with belly gaunt, and famish'd face i 
Never was so deformM a beast of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 
Ckwe clapp*d for shame ; bat his rough crest 

he rears. 
Aid pricks up his predestinating ears. 
His wild disordered walk, his haggard eyes. 
Did all the bestial citizens surprise. 
Though fear'd and hated, yet he rul*d a while, 
As captain or companion of the spoil. 

• The itiMtkat Wolf, iLC] Butler, fai the first 
•canto of Iluilibras, says, that the Presbyterlaus 

• prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks.* 

The general description given of them hers Is 
▼ery severe : they hold the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, or a decree of God from all eternity, to save a 
eeitaln number of persons, from thence called the 
Elect. 

' A se«:t (of whom Hudibras ^ays a little lower) 
whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antifiathiod.' 
8iuvh as rcpntlng the eatln? of Christmas-pies and 
phuB^porridi^ slndil ; nay, tliey prohibited all sorts 
ef merriment at that holy festival, and not only 
abolished it by order of council, dated Dec. 34, 1M7, 
but changetl it Into a fa«t. Tliey wore, during the 
eonftastons about Oliver's time, black caps, that 
left their ears bore, their hair being cropped nnmd 
Quite close ; wherefore the t9o{f, the emblem of 
Pws b y i e r y, Is here said to 

* Prick up tiis predestinating ears.* D. 



Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor since in Cambria seen : 
The last of all the litter scapM by chance, 
And fitxn Geneva first infested France. 
Some authors thus his pedigree will trace, 
But others write him of an upstart race; 
Because of Wickliff's brood no marie he brings, 
But his innate antipathy to kings. 
These last deduce him firom the Helvetian kind, 
Who near the Leman lake his conscMrt lin'd : 
That fiery Zuinglius first the affection bred. 
And meager Calvin blest the nuptial bed. 
In Israel some believe him whelpM long since, 
When the proud sanhedrimf oppren*d the 

prince, 
Or since he will be Jew, derive him higher. 
When Corah with his brethren did conspire 
From Moses' hand the sovereign sway to wrest. 
And Aaron of his ephod to divest : 
Till opening earth made way for all to pass. 
And could not bear the burden of a class. 
The Fox and he came shuffled in the dark, 
If ever they were stow'd in Noah's ark : 
Perhaps not made ; for all their baricing train 
The Dog (a common species) will contain. 
And some wild curs, who from their masters ran, 
Abhorring the supremacy of man. 
In woods and caves the rebel-race began. 

O happy pair, how well have you increas'd ! 
What ills in Church and state hare you redress'4 
With teeth imtried, and rudiments of claws. 
Your first essay was on yotv native laws : 
Those having torn %vith ease , and trampled down, 
Your fkngs you fasten'd on the mitred crown. 
And fi'eed from God and monarchy your town. 
Wliat though your native kennel stiU be small, 
Boimded betwixt a puddle and a wall ; 
Yet your victorious colonies are sent 
Where the north ocean girds the continent. 
QuickenM with fire below, your monsters breed 
In fenny Holland, and in fruitful Tweed ; 
And, like the first, the laxt affects to be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 
As where in fields the fairy rounds are seen, 
A rank sour herbage rises on the green : 
So, springing where those midnight elves ad- 
vance. 
Rebellion prints the footsteps of the dance. 
Such are their doctrines, such contempt thej 

show 
To heaven above, and to their prince below, 
As none but traitors and blasphemers know. 
God, like the tyrant of the skies, is placed, 
And kings, like slaves, beneath the crowd d*- 
bas'd. 

* When the prtmdeanhedrim, Ac] On this lias, 
In the original edition, the following roargtnalnsc* 
occurs .-Vide Pre/. to Heyl. HUl. qf PreH, 
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So fulsome is their food, that flocks refuse 
To bite, and only dop for phytic use. 
As, whcrn the lightning runs along the ground, 
"So husbandry can heal the blasting wound ; 
Nor bladed grass, nor bearded com succeeds, 
But scales of scurf and putrefaction breeds : 
Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of 

dearth 
Their zeal has left, and such a teemless earth. 
But, as the poisons of the deadliest kind 
Are to their own unliappy coasts confinM ; 
As only Indian shades uf sight deprive, 
And magic plants will but in Colchos thrive ; 
So Presbytery and pestilential zeal 
Can only flourish in a commonweal. 
From Celtic woods is chas'd the wolfish crew \* 
But ah ! some pity o*cn to brutes is due : 
Their native wallu, methinks, they might enjoy, 
Curb*d of their native malice to destroy. 
Of all the tyrannies on human kind. 
The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
Let us but weigh at what offence we strike ; 
'T is but because we cannot tliink alike. 
In punishing of this, we overthrow 
The laws of nations and of nature too. 
Beasts are tho subjects of tyrannic sway. 
Where still the stronger on the weaker prey. 
Man only of a sofler mould is made, 
Not for his fellows' ruin, but their aid 
Created kind, beneficent, and free, 
The noble image of the Deity. 

One portion of informing fire was given 
To brutes, the inferior fanuly cf heaven : 
The smith divine, as with a careless beat, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat : 
But, when arriv'd at last to human race, 
The Godhead to<^ a deep considering space ; 
And, to distinguish man from all the rest, 
Unlock'd the sacred treasures of his breast ; 
And mercy mixM with reason did impart. 
One to his head, the other to his heart : 
Reason to rule, but mercy to forgive : 
The first is law, the last prerogative. 
And like his mind his outward form appeared. 
When, issuing naked, to the wondering herd. 
He charmed their eyes ; and, for they lov'd, they 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, [fear'd : 
Or claws to seize their furry spoils in fight, 
Or with increase of feet to overtake than in 

their flight : 

* iFrom CeUic leoodi U chat'd the tPoUth cretD) 
This pasiafe alludes to tho revocation of the edict 
ofNants.by whirh two millions of the Reformed 
Church were proscrllwd, and two hundred thousand 
drove Into foreign countries : a proceeding that 
must thntw an eternal blemish on tho reifm of Louis 
XIV. The remainder of thiit paragraph does great 
honour to Dryden, as it manifesto, that whatever 
fkults he had, a persecuting spirit was not one of 
them. D. 



Of easy shape, and pliant every way ; 
Confexsing still the soflness of his clay. 
And kind as kings uiKin their coronation day t 
With open hands, and with extended qMice 
Of arms, to patibfy a large embrace. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new-made mUL 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began ; 
Till knowledge misapplied, misunderstood, 
And pride of empire sour'd his balmy blood. 
Then, first rebelling, his own stamp be ooiu \ 
The murderer Cain was latent in his k>ins : 
And blood began its first and loudest cry, 
For diflcrixig worship of the Deity. 
Thus persecution rose, and farther space 
Produc'd the mighty hunter of his race. 
Not to the blessed Pan his flock incrcas'd. 
Content to fold them from the famish'd beast : 
Mild were his laws ; the Sheep and harmleM 

Hind 
Wore never of the persecuting kind. 
Such pity now the pious pastor shows. 
Such mercy from the British Lion flows, 
That both provide protection from their foec 

O happy regions, Italy and Spain, 
Which never did those monsters entertain ! 
The Wolf, tho Bear, tho Boar, can there m^ 
No native claim of just inheritance. [vanos 
And self-preserving laws, revere in show, 
May guard their fences from the invading Ibe. 
Where birth has plac'd them, let them safely 
The common benefit of vital air. [shara 

Themselves unharmful, let them live unharmM %. 
Their jaws disabled, and their claws disarm'd 
Here, only in nocturnal bowlings bold, 
They dare not seize the Hind, nor leap the fold* 
More powerful, and as vigilant as they. 
The Lion awfully forbids the prey. [eocay 

Their rage repressed, though pinchM with &maia 
They staiKl aloof, and tremble at his roar : 
Mudi is their hunger, but their fear is more. 
These are the chief; to number o'er the reat. 
And stand, like Adam, naming every beast. 
Were weary work : nor will ihc Muse describa 
A slimy-bom and sun-begotten tribe ; 
Who, far from steeples and their sacred ioiind» 
In fields their sullen conventicles found. 
These gross, half-animated lumps 1 leave ; 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can OQO> 

ceive. 
But if they think at all, h is sure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire : 
Souls that can scarce ferment their taUB of 
So drossy, so divisible are they, [^^^7 < 

As would but fervc pure bodies for allay : 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle thin|& 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, ofl*ending but by chance^ 
Such are the blindfoki bk>ws of ignorance. 
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They know not beings, and but hate a name ; The joUy Luther, reading him, began 

To them the Hind and Panther are the same. To interpret Scriptures by his alcoran ; 

The Panther, sure the noblest, next the Hind, To grub the thorns beneath our tender feet, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind : And make the paths of paradise more sweet : 

Oh, could her inborn stains be wash'd away, Bethought him of a wife ere half-way gone ; 

She were too good to be a beast of prey ! For 't was uneasy travelling alone : 

How can I praise, or blame, and not offend, And, in this masquerade (^ mirth and love, 

Or how divide the frailty from the friend ? Mistook the bliss of heaven for Bacchanal* 
Her faults and virtues lie so mixM, that she above. 

Nor wholly stands condemn'd, nor wholly free. Sure he presum'd of praise, who came to stode 

Then, like her injurM Lion, let me speak ; The ethereal pastures with so fair a flock. 

He cannot bend her, and he would not break. BumishM, and battening on their food, to show 

Unkind already, and estrang'd in part. Their diligence of careful herds below. 
The Wolf begins to share her wandering heart. Our Panther, though like these she chang*d 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, her head, 

She half commits, who sins but in her will. Yet, as the mistress of a monarch's bed, 

If, as our dreaming Platonists report. Her front erect with majesty she bore. 

There could be spirits of a middle sort. The crosier wielded, and the mitre wore. 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell. Her upper part of decent discipline 

Who just dropt half-way down, nor lower fell ; Show'd affectation of an ancient line ; 

So poisM, so gently she descends from high. And Fathers, Councils, Church, and churcheiP 
It seems a soft dismission from the sky. head, 

Her house not ancient, whatsoe'er pretence Were on her reverend phylacteries read. 

Her clergy heralds make in her defence. But what disgrac'd and disavowed the rest, 

A second century not half-way run. Was Calvin's brand, that stigmatiz'd the beoit* 

Since the new honours of her blood begun. Thus, like a creature of a double kind, 

A lion, old, obscene, and furious made In her own labyrinth she lives confin'd. 

By lust, compress'd her mother in a shade ; To foreign lands no sound of her is come, 

Then, by a lefl-hand marriage, weds the dame, Humbly content to be despis'd at home. 

Covering adultery with a specious name : Such is her faith, where good cannot be had. 

So Schism begot ; and Sacrilege and she. At least she leaves the refuse of the bad : 

A well-match'd pair, got graceless Heresy. Nice in her choice of ill, though not of best, 

God's and kings' rebels have the same good And least deform'd, because reform'd the Ieast» 

cause. In doubtful points betwixt her differing friendi. 

To trample down divine and human lawa ; Where one for subfltance,one for sign contends^* 

Both woukl be call'd reformers, and their hate Their contradicting terms she strives to join ; 

Alike destructive both to Church and state : Sign shall be substance, substance shall be sign. 

The fruit proclaims the plant ; a lawless prince A real presence all her sons allow. 

By luxury reform'd incontinence ; And yet 't is flat idolatry to bow. 

By ruins, charity ; by riots, abstinence. Because the Godhead 's there they know noC 
Confessions, fasts, and penance set aside ; how. 

Oh. with what ease we follow such a guide. Her novices are taught, the bread and wino 

Where souls are starv'd, and senses gratified ; Are but the visible and outward sign. 

Where marriage pleasures midnight prayer ReceiWd by those whq in communion join. 

And matin bells, (a melancholy cry,) [supply, But the inward grace, or the thing signified, 

Are tun'd to merrier notes, increase and multiply. His blood and body, who to save us died ; 

Religion shows a rosy-colour'd face ; The faithfiil this thing signified receive : 

Not hatter'd out with drudging works of grace : What is 't those faithful then partake or leave J 

A down-hill refbnnation rolls apace. [g^^i For what is signified and understood. 

What flesh and blood would crowd the narrow Is, by her own confession, flesh and blood. 

Or, till they waste their pamper'd paunches, Then, by the same acknowledgment, we know 

wait ? They take the sign, and take the substance too. 
All would be happy at the cheapest rate. 

Thniiifh MirlAan faith these riffid laws has * One for ntbttance, ow for »ign contend*] La- 

rtwugfi our lean laim uiese ngia laws nas ^^^^ asserted the real presence under the different 

given, substances of bread and of wine ; but this onljr in 

The fuU-fed Mussulman goes fat to heaven : the act of receiving the sacrament : whereas Zuln- 

Piw kt. A roKi.n nrAnh#i« with di^liffhta «""■ afHrmcd, that the bread and wine, or the cle- 

For his Arabian prophet witn deiignu ^^^ ^^^^ ^^,y ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ leprwentik- 

Oftenieallar'dhaeuteraproMlytes, tton of the body and blood of Chxtot. D. 
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The literd tense is hard to flerii and blood, 
But nonsense* never can be understood. 
Her wild belief on every wave is toes'd ;t 
But sure no Church can better morals boast : 
True to her King her principles are found ; 
Oh that her practice were but half so sound ! 
Steadfast in various turns of state she stood, 
And sealM her vowM affection with her Uood : 
Nor will I meanly tax her constancy, 
Tliat interest or obligement made the tM, 
Bound to the &te of murdered monarchy. 
Before tlie sounding axe so falls the vino. 
Whose tender branches round the poplar twine. 
■She chose her ruin, and resign'd her life. 
In death undaunted as an Indian wife :^ 
A rare example ! but some souls we see 
<}rrow hard, and stiffen with adversity : 
Yet these by fortune's favours are undone ; 
Resolved, into a baser form they run, 
And bore the wind, but cannot bear the iim. 
Let this be nature's frailty, or her fate, 
Or Isgrim*s§ counsel, her new chosen mate ; 
Still she 's the fairest of the fallen crew, 
No mother more indulgent, but the true. 

Fierce to her foes, yet fears her force to try. 
Because she wants innate authority ; 
For how can she constrain them to obey, 
Who has herself cast off the lawful sway ? 
Rebellion equals all, and those, who toil 
In common thefl, will share the common spoflL 
Let her produce the title and the right 
Against her old superiors first to fight ; 
If she reform by text, e'en that 's as plain 
For her own rebeb to reform again. 
As long as wordi a different sense will bear, 
And each may be his own interpreter. 
Our airy faith wiD no foundation find ; 
The Yford 's a weathercock for every wind ; 
The Bear, the Fox, the Wolf, by turns prevail ; 
The most in power supplies the present gale. 
The wretched Panther cries aloud for aid 
To Church and Councils, whom die first 
betray'd ; 

* Bia iwruenae] The unfaralleled absurdity and 
Impiety of some quentlons proposed to be discussed 
in the schoola, makes one shudder to read them, 
and improper to translate. They are to be found 
In the third volume of Henry Stephens's Apology 
for Herodotus, p. 197. IJtrum Deus potuerit suppo- 
sitare mulierem, vel Diabolum, vel asinom, vel silt* 
cem. vcl rucurhitam : et si snpiiositassit cucurbitam, 
queraadmodum fuerlt roncionatura. editara mint, 
cula, et quonam modo fuis»ct flxa cruel. Dr. J. W. 

♦ Her wild belief en every wave i» totted] Si. Paul, 
Enh. iv. 14. St. James, 1. 6. 'He that wavereth Is 
like a tpave of the sea driven with the wind and 
lOM'tf. J. W. 

t An JndUtn iplfe] Whose constancy is become a 
proverb since wlien their deceased husbands are 
either to be buried or bnmed, to manifest their sf* 
llBCtion, they throw themselves either Into thei 
fxave. or on the ftmeralpile. D. 

f The wolf. Ort^. stf. 



No help from Fathers or Tradition's train : 
Those ancient guides she taught us to «<i»^«fii^ 
And by that Scripture, which she once aboi^di 
To reformation stands herself accus*d. 
What bills for breach of laws can she prefer^ 
Expounding which she owns herself may errt 
And, after all her winding wajrs are tried, 
If doubts arise, she slips herself aside, 
And leaves the private conscience for the guide* 
If then that conscience set the offender fi^ee. 
It bars her claim to Church authority. 
How can she censure, or what crime pretendi 
But Scripture may be construed to defend ? 
E'en those, whom for rebellion she transmili 
To civil power, her doctrine first acquits : 
Because no disobedience con ensue, 
Where no submission to a judge is doe ; 
Each judging for himself, by her consent, 
Whom thus absolv'd she sends to punishment* 
Suppose the magistrate revenge her cause, 
'T is only for transgressing human laws. 
How answering to its end a Church is made, 
Whose power is but to counsel and persuade ? 
O solid rock, on which secure sho stands ! 
Eternal house, not built with mortal hands ! 
O sure defence against the infernal gate, 
A patent during pleasure of the state ! 

Thus is the Panther neither lov'd nor lear'dy 
A mere mock queen of a divided herd, 
Whom soon by lawful power she might contnlf 
Herself a part submitted to the whole. 
Then, as the moon who first receives the li^iL 
By which she makes our nether regions brigfatf 
So might she shine, reflecting from afar 
The rays she borrow'd from a better star ; 
Big with the beams, which fi-om her motfa«r 

flow. 
And reigning o'er the rising tides below : 
Now, mixing with a savage crowd, she goet^ 
And meanly flatters her inveterate foes, 
Rul'd while she rules, and losing every boor 
Her wretched remnants of precarious power. 

One evening, while the cooler shade the 
sought. 
Revolving many a melancholy thought, 
Alone she walked and look'd around in vain, 
With rueful visage, for her vanished train : 
None of her sylvan subjects made their court ; 
Levies and couch^es pass'd without resort. 
So hardly con usurpers manage well 
Those, ^om they first instructed to rebel. 
More liberty begets desire of more ; 
The hunger still increases with the store. 
Without respect they brush'd along the wood, 
Each in his clan, and, fill'd with loathsome food, 
AskM no permission to the neighbouring flood* 
The Panther, full of inward discontent, 
Since they wodd go, before them wttelj went ; 
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Supplymg want of power by drinking first, 

As if «he gave them leave to quench their thint, THE SECOND PART 
Among the rest, the Hind, with fearfiil face, 

Beheld from far the common watering place, Dame, laid the Panther^tiroes arc mended weQ 

Nor durst approach ; till with an awful roar Since late among the Philistines you fell. 

The sovereign Lion bade her fear no more. *^**' •****■ ^^^ pitchM, a spacious tract of groond 
Encouraged thus she brought her younglings ^^^ expert huntsmen was encompassed round ; 

nigh, The enclosure narrowM ; the sagacious power 

Watching the motions of her patrco's eye, Of hounds and death drew nearer every hour. 

And drank a sober draught ; the rest amaz'd "^ ^ ^^®> ^® younger lion 'scap'd the snare, 

Stood mutely still, and on the stranger gaz'd ; ^"^ *^ J*'*"' P"««tly calves lay struggling there ; 

Survey'd her part by part, and sought to find '^" sacrifices oo their altars laid ; 
The ten-hom'd monster in the harmless Hind, While you their careful mother wisely fled, 

Such as the Wolf and Panther had designed. ^^^ trusting destiny to save your head. 
They thought at first they dream'd; for *t waf ^®''» ^^ate'er promises you have applied 

ofl^ence To your unfailing Church, the surer side 

With them to question certitude of sense, ^ ^'^^ ^*"' ^eg» «> danger to provide. 
Their guide in faith: but nearer when they And whate'er tales of Peter's chair you tell, 
And had the faultless object full in view, [drew, ^®^» »»^Jng reverence of the miracle, 

Lord, how they all adm'u-'d her heavenly hue ! '^^^ better luck was yours to 'scape so wclL 

Some, who before her fellowship disdained, ^ ^ remember, said the sober Hind, 

Scarce, and but scarce, from inborn rage re- These toils were for your own dear self designed. 

strainM, As well as me ; and with the selfsame throw, 
Now frisk'd about her, and old kindred feign'd. "^^ *^f*^** ^® quarry and the vermin too. [so.) 

Whether for love or interest, every sect (Forgive the slanderous tongues that call'd yoa 

Of all the savage nation showed respect. Howe'er you take it now, the common cry 

The viceroy Panther could not awe the herd ; Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. 

The more the company, the less they feared. Besides, m Popery they thought you nursed, 

The surly Wolf with secret envy burst, (As evil tongues will ever speak the worst,) 

Yet could not howl ; the Hind had seen him first • because some forms, and ceremcmies some 

But what he durst not speak, the Panther durst. ^^" ^®P^> ^"^ '^'^ ^° ^® '"^i" question dumb. 

For when the herd, sufiic'd, did late repair Dun»^ you were bom indeed ; but thinking long^ 

To ferny heaths, and to their forest lair. The Test it seems at last has looe'd your 

She made a mannerly excuse to stay, tonguef 

Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way : ^^ ^^ explain what your forefathers meant, 

That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk ^^ ''^^^ presence in the sacrament. 

Might hulp her to beguile the tedious walk. ^^^^ ^^i fencing push'd against a wall, 

With much good-will the motion was embracedj ^^^ ^^^^^ comes, that he 's not there at all : 

To chat a while on their adventures past : There changed your faith, and what may change 

Nor hid the grateful Hind so soon forgot "**y ^*^- 

Her friend and fellow-sufllerer m the plot,* ^^** ^^ believe what varies every day. 

Yet wond 'ring how of late she grew estranged, ^'"" ®^^ ^^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^ »' » »*ay ? [l«U| 

Her forehead cloudy, and her countenance Torturers may force the tongue untruths to 

changM, And I neeer owned myself infallible, [were. 

She thought this hour the occasion would pre- ^«P\»^ the Panther : grant such presence 

To learn her secret cause of discontent, [sent "* *" V^ •enae I never own'd it there. 

Wliich well she hop'd might be with ease re- ^ ''•*' virtue wo by faith receive, 

dressed, And that we in the sacrament believe. 

Considering her a well-bred civil beast, Then, said the Hind, as you the matter state^ 

And more a gentlewoman than the rest. ^°^ °°^y Jesuits can equivocate ; 

After some common talk what rumours ran, ^^^ real, as you now the word expound, 

The lady of the spotted muff began. From solid substance dwindles to a sound. 

Methinks an ^sop's fable you repeat : 

^Vorhadtfu grate fut Hind »o 9wmf<yrfot 3^ ^^^"^ ^^*' ^^^ *® shadow for the meat : 

Her friend and feUow-mfferer in the pM\ "W Churches substance thus you change at 

The PoplBh plot : the contrivers of which were ^^ X*' retsia your former figure still. [will 

Prestaiyterians, Lati(u<Unarianfl, and RcuubUcans. * (rv t. .^^ 

Who had before shown themselves enemies to tte nn.^^^^f*f " teemtatkuthae loosed uour Amicus] 

Protestant, as weU as the PopUh Church. D. 3K TJS A ctnassed in isri-i, enjoined the alSna- 

*' "^ of the real presence in the sacrament D. 
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I freely grant you spoke to sare your life ; Who, setting Councils, Pope, and Church \ 

For then you lay beneath the butcher's knife. Are every man his own presuming guide. 

Long time you fought, redoubled battery borC| The sacred books, you say, are full and pUin, 

But, after lUl, against yourself you swore ; And every needful point of truth contain : 

Your former self: for every hour your form All, who can read, interpreters may be : 

Is chopp'd and changM, like winds before a Thus, though your several Churches disagrMy 

storm. Yet every saint has to himself alone 

Thus fear and interest will prevail with some ; The secret of this philosophic stone. 

For all have not the gift of martyrdom. Those principles your jarring sects unite, 

The Panther grinnM at this, and thus replied : When differing doctors and disciples 6ght. 

That men may err was never yet denied. Though Luther^ Zuinglius, Calvin, holy chiefit, 

But, if that common principle be true, Have made a battle-royal of beliefs ; 

That canon, dame, is levcli'd full at you. Or like wild horses, several ways have whiri*d 

But, shunning long disputes, I fain would see The torturM text about the Christian world ; 

That wondVous wight Infallibility. Each Jehu lashing on with furious force, 



Is ho from heaven, this mighty champion, come ? That Turk or Jew could not have us*d it 

Or lodg'd below in subterranean Rome ? No matter what dissension leaders make, 

First seat him somewhere, and derive his race. Where every private man may save a stake t 

Or else conclude that nothing has no place. RuIM by the Scripture and his own advice, 

Suppose (though I disown it) said the Hind, Each has a blind by-path to Paradise ; 

The certain mansion were not yet assigned ; Where, driving in a circle, slow or fast , 

The doubtful residence no proof can bring Opposing sects are sure to meet at last. 

Against the plain existence of the thing. A wondVous charity you have in store 

Because philosophers may disagree, For all reformed to pass the narrow door ; 

If sight by emission or recepti<Hi be, So much, that Mahomet had scarcely more. 

Shall it be thence inferr'd I do not see ? For he, kind prophet, was for damning none ; 

But you require an answer positive, But Christ and Moses were to save their own : 

Which yet, when I demand, you dare not give; Himself was to secure his chosen race, 

For fallacies in universals live. Though reason good for Turks to take tho 
I then tkffirm that this unfailing guide place, 

In Pope and General Councils must reside ; And he allowM to be the better man, 

Both lawful, botli combined : what one decrees In virtue of his holier Alcoran. 
By numerous votes, the other ratifies : True, said the Panther, I shall ne*er denj 

On this undoubted sense the church relies. My brethren may be sav'd as well as I : 

'T is true, some doctors in a scantier space. Though Huguenots contemn our ordination, 

I mean, in each s^rt, contract the place. Succession, ministerial vocation ; 

Some, who to greater length extend the line. And Luther, more mistaking what he read, 

The Church's afler-acceptatioD join. Misjoins the sacred body with the bread 

This last circumference appears too wide ; Yet, lady, still remember I madntain, 

The Church diffusM is by the Coimcil tied ; The word in needful points is only plain. 

As members by their representatives Needless, or needful, I not now contend, 

Oblig'd to laws, which Prince and Senate gives. For still you have a loophole for a friend. 

Thus some contract, and some enlarge the (Rejoined the matron ;) but the rule you lay 

space: Has led whole flocks, and leads them itill- 
In Pope and Council, who denies the place, astray, 

Assisted from above with God's unfailing grace ? In weighty points, and full damnation's wmj. 

Those canons all the needful points contain : For did not Arius first, Socinus now, 

Their sense so obvious, and their words so The Son's eternal Godhead disavow ? 

plain, And did not these by gospel texts alone 

That no disputes about the doubtfbl text Condemn our doctrine, and maintain their own T 

Have hitherto the labouring world perplex'd. Have not all heretics the same pretence 

If any should in aflertimes appear, To plead the Scriptures in their own defence f 

Now Councils must be call'd, tomaJce the mean* How did the Nicene Council then decide 

ing clear : That strong debate ? was it by Scripture tried t 

Because in them the power supreme resides; No, sure ; to that the rebel would not yiekl \* 

And all the promises are to the guides, [fence: Squadrons of texts he marshall'd m the fiek! ; 

This may be taught with sound and safo de- • «^ ... < .u «^> .. ^ .«< .v .,. w.. *. 
!>..* -iTu J • . Tothaither€bel,±c] To those the rebel, Ac 

But man how sandy is your own pretence, or(«> cd. T 
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That was but civil war, an equal t^t, How, but by following her, replied the dame, 

Where piles with piles, and ea j^les ea^^les met. To whom derived from sire to son they came ; 

With text point-blank and plain he fac'd the Where every oj^e docs on another move, 

foe, And trusts no fartlier than the next above ; 

And did not Satan tempt our Sariour so ? Wliere all the rounds like Jacobus ladder rise 

The good old bishops took a simpler way ; The lowest hid in earth, the topmost in tlie skies. 
Each ask*d but what he heard his father say, Sternly the savage did her answer mark, 

Or how he was instructed in his youth, Her glowing eyeballs glittering in the dark, 

And by tradition's force upheld the truth, [she, And said but this : Since lucre was your trade. 

The Panther smil'd at this ; And when, said Succeeding times such dreadful gaps have made, 

Were those first councils disallow'd by me ? 'T is dangerous climbing : To your sons and you 

Or where did I at sure tradition strike, I leave tlie ladder, and its omen too. 
Provided still it were apostolic ? [ground, Hind. The Panther's breath was ever fam*d 

Friend, said the Hind, you quit your former for sweet ; 

Where all your faith you did on Scripture found ; But from the Wolf such wishes ofi I meet : 

Now 't if* tradition join'd with holy writ ; You leam'd this language from the Blatant 
But thus your memory betrays yofir wit. Beast, 

No, said the Panther, for in that I view Or rather did not speak, but were possessed. 

When your tradition's forg*d, and when 't is true. As for your answer, 't is but barely urg'd : 

I set them by the rule, and, as they square. You must evince tradition to be forg'd ; 

Or deviate from undoubted doctrine there. Produce plain proofs : unblemish'd authors use, 

This oral fiction, that old faith declare. As ancient as those ages they accuse ; 

HiXD. The Council steeHd, it seems, a dif- Till when, 't is not sufBcient to defame : [claim, 

ferent course ; An old possession stands, till elder quits the 

They tried the Scripture by tradition's force : Then for our interest, which is nara'd alone 

But you tradition by the Scripture try ; To load with envy, we retort your own. 

Pursu'd by sects, from this to that you fly. For when traditions in your faces fly. 

Nor dare on one foundation to rely. Resolving not to yield, you must decry. 

The word is then deposed, and in this view As, when the cause goes hard, the guilty man 

You rule the Scripture, not the Scripture you. Excepts, and thins his jury all he can ; 

Thus said the dame, and smiling thus pursued : So, when you stand of other aid bereft, 

I see, tradition then is disallow'd. You to tlic twelve apostles would be left. 

When not evinc'd by Scripture to bo true. Your friend the Wolf did with more craft provide 

And Scripture, as interpreted by you. To set those toys, traditions, quite aside : 

But here you tread upon unfaithful gound ; And Fathers too, unless when, reason spent, 

Unless you could infallibly expound : He cites them but sometimes for ornament. 

Which you reject as odious Popery, But, madam Panther, you, though m<»-e sincere. 

And throw that doctrine back with scorn oo roe. Are not so wise as your adulterer : 

Suppose we on thiniTS traditive divide. The private spirit Is a better blind. 

And both appeal to Scripture to decide ; Than all the dodging tricks your authors find. 

By various texts we both uphold our claim, For they, who left the Scripture to the crowd, 

Nay, often, ground our titles on the same: Each for his own peculiar judge allow'd ; [proud. 

Af\er lung labour lost, and time's expense, The way to please thcro was to make them 

Both grant the words, and quarrel for the sense. Thus, with full sails, they ran upon the shelf; 

Thus all disputes for ever must depend ; Who could suspect a cozenage from himself? 

For no dumb rule can controversies end, On his own reason safer 't is to stand, 

Thus, when you said, Tradition must be tried Than be decciv'd and damn'd at second hand. 

By sacred writ, whose sense yourselves decide. But you, who Fathers and traditions take. 

You said no more, but that yourselves must be And garble some, and some you quite forsake, 

The judges of the Scripture sense, not we. Pretending Church authority to fix. 

Against our church tradition you declare, And yet some grains of private spirit mix, 

And yet your clerks would sit in Moses' chair : Are, like a mule, made up of differing seed. 

At lea-^t 't is prov'd against your argument, And that 's the reason why you never breed ; 

The rule is far from plain, where all dissent. At least not propagate your kind abroad. 

If not by scriptures, how can we be sure, For home dissenters arc by statutes aw'd.* 
R«plied the Paq'her, what tradition 's pure ? 
Por »mi mav ntim uimn nn new for old • ' ''<»'»* dlMtetlterw are by ttaiutU avf'd] When 

ror you may palm uiwn us new tor old . Vryden wrote this, the pencil statutes afainst dli- 

AU, as they say, that glitters, IS not gokl. senurs were not repealed. D. 
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And yet they grow upon you every day, 
While you, to speak the best, are at a stay, 
For sectH, that are extremes, abhor a middle 

way. 
Like tricks of state, to stop a raging ilood, 
Or mollify a mad-brain'd senate s mood : 
Of all expedients never one was good. 
Well may they argue, (nor can you deny,) 
If we must fix on Church authority, 
Best on the best, the fountain, not the flood; ' 
That must be better still, if this be good. 
Shall she command, who has herself rebell'd? 
Is Antichrist by Antichrist expell'd ? 
Did we a lawful tyranny displace. 
To set aloft a bastard of the race ? 
Why all these wars to win the book, if we 
Must not interpret for ourselves,' but she ? 
Either be whoUy slaves, or wholly free. 
For purging fires traditions must not fight; 
But they must prove episcopacy's right. 
Thus those led horses are from service fireed ; 
Tou never mount them but in time of need. 
Like mercenaries, hir'd for home defence, 
They wfll not serve against their native prince. 
Against dcKnestic foes of hierarchy. 
These are drawn forth, to make fanatics fly ; 
But, when they see their countrymen at hand, 
Marching against them under Church command. 
Straight they forsake their colours, and disband. 
Thus she, nor could the Panther well enlarge 
With weak defence against so strong a charge ; 
But said : For what did Christ his word provide, 
If still his Church must want a living guide ? 
And if all saving doctrines are not there, 
Or sacred penmen could not make them clear, 
From afterages we should hope in vain 
For truths, which men inspirM could not explain. 
Before the word was written, said the Hind, 
Our Saviour preachM his faith to human kind : 
From his apostles the first age received 
Eternal Truth, and what they taught believ'd. 
Thus by tradition faith was planted first ; 
Succeeding flocks succeeding pastors nurs'd. 
This was the way our wise Redeemer chose, 
(Who sure could all things for the best dispose,) 
To fence his fold from their encroaching foes. 
He could have writ himself, but well foresaw 
The event would be like that of Moses* law ; 
Some difference would arise, some doubta re- 
main, 
Like those which yet the jarring Jews maintain. 
No written laws can be so plain, so pure. 
But wit may gloss, and malice may obscure ; 
Not those indited by his first command, [hand. 
A prophet grav'd the text, an angel held hit 
Thus faith was ere the written word appeared, 
And men believed, noc what they read, but 
heard. 



But since the apostles could not be ccofin'd 
To these, or thoee, but severally dosign'd 
Their large commission round the world to Uour^ 
To spread their faith, they spread their laboura 

too. 
Yet still their absent flock their pains did shart; 
They heariien'd still, for love (NX>ducea cart« 
And, as mistakes arose, or discords {ell. 
Or tx>ld seducers taught them to rebel. 
As charity grew cold, or faction hot. 
Or long neglect their lessons had forgot. 
For aU their wants they wisely did provide^ 
And preaching by epistles was supplied : 
So great physicians cannot all attend, 
But some they visit, and to some they send* 
Yet all those letters were not writ to all ; 
Nor first intended, but occasional, 
Their absent sermons ; nor if they cootaia 
AU needful doctrines, are those doctrines plaiSi 
Clearness by frequent preaching must bf 

wrou^t; 
They writ but seldom, but they daily taught* 
And what one saint has said of holy Paul, 
He darkly writ, is true applied to aU. 
For this obscurity could Heaven provide 
More prudently than by a living gxiide, 
As doubts arose, the difference to decide ? 
A guide was therefore needful, therefore mads; 
And, if appointed, sure to be obeyM. 
Thus, with due revesence to the apostles' wril« 
By which my sons are taught, to which subaoit ; 
I think, those truths their sacred works '**»»*iiii^ 
The Church alone can certainly explain. 
That fi^owing ages, leaning on the past. 
May rest upon the primitive at last. 
Nor would I thence the word no rule infer. 
But none without the Church interpreter. 
Because, as I have urg'd before, *t is mute, 
And is itself the subject of dispute. 
But what the apostles their successors taught| 
They to the next, from them to us is brou^t, 
The undoubted sense which is in Scripture 

sought. 
From hence the Church is arm*d when erroni 

rise 
To stop their entrance, and prevent surprise ; 
And, safe intrenchM within, her foes without 

defies. 
By these all festering sores her Councils heal, 
Which time or has disclos'd, or shall reveal ; 
For discord cannot end without a last appeaL 
Nor con a Council national decide. 
But with subordination to her guide : 
(I wish the cause were on that issue tried.) 
Much less the Scripture ; for suppose debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair estate, 
BequeathM by some legator's last intent ; 
(Such is our dying Saviour's testament :) 
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The win prov'd, ii open'd, and is read ; 
Xke doublfol hein their differing titlee plead : 
Afl touch the words their interest to maintain, 
Aad each pretends by those his cause is plain. 
ShaH then the Testament award the right 7 
No, that 's the Hungary for which they fight ; 
The field of battle, subject of debate ; 
The thing contended for, the ^r estate. 
Tlie sense is intricate, 't is only clear 
What vowels and what consonants are there. 
Therefore 't is plain, its meaning must be tried 
Before some judge appointed to decide. 

Suppose, the fair apostate said, I grant, 
The fiathful flock some living guide should want. 
Tour arguments an endless chase pursue : 
Produce this vaunted leader to our view, 
This mighty Moees of the chosen crew. 

The dame, who saw her fainting foe retir'd, 
With force renewM, to victory aspir'd ; 
And, looking upward to her kindred sky, 
As oooe our Saviour own'd his Deity, [am I.** 
ProDoonc'd his words— >* She whom ye seek 
Nor leas amaz'd this voice the Panther heard. 
Than were those Jews to hear a Ood dedar'd. 
Then thus the matron modestly renew'd : 
Let an your prophets and their sects be viewed, 
And see to which of them yourselves thiidi fit 
Theoooduct ef your conscience to submit: 
Each proselyte would vote his doctor best, 
With absolute exclusion to the rest : 
Thus would your PoUsh diet disagree, 
And end, as it began, in anarchy : 
Yourself the fairest for election stand. 
Because you seen orowa-general ef the land : 
But soon against your superstitious lawn 
Some Presbyterian sabre wouki be drawn : 
In your establish'd laws of sovereignty 
The rest some fundamental flaw would see, 
And call rebeUion gospeUiberty. 
To Church decrees your articles require 
SaboHssion modified, if not entire. 
Homage denied, to censures you proceed : 
But when Gurtana* will not do the deed, 
Toe lay that poindess clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 
Now this your secu the more unkindly lake, 
(Those prying varlets hit the bbts you make) 
Because some ancient friends of yours declare. 
Your only rule of faith the Scriptures are, 
Interpreted by men of judgment sound. 
Which every sect will for themselves expound ; 
Nor think less reverence to their doctors due 
For sound interpretation, than to you. 
If then, by able heads, are understood 

* Cunana] The name of kloff Edward the Con- 
fesftor's sword without a point, anemblem of mere/ 
whleh iB carried before our king and queen at their 
coronation. D. 



Your brother prophets, who reform'd abroad ; 
Those able heads expound a wiser way, [ob^. 
That their own sheep their shepherd shocdd 
But if you mean yourselves are only sound, 
That doctrine turns the Reformation round. 
And aU the rest are false reformers found ; 
Because in sundry points you stand alone, 
Not in communion joinM with any one ; 
And therefore must be aU the Church, or none* 
Then, tiU you have agreed whose judge is best^ 
Against this forcM submission they protest : 
While sound and sound a difl*erent soise es» 

plains, 
Both piay at hardhead till they break their 

brains; 
And from their chairs each other's force deiy,. 
While unregarded thunders vainly fly. 
I pass the rest, because your Churdi alone 
Of aU usurpers best could fiU the throne. 
But neither you, nor any sect beside. 
For this high oflice can be qualified, 
With necessary gifts requir'd in such a guide. 
For that, which must direct the whole, mustbd 
Bound in one bond of faith and unity : 
But an your several Churches disagree. 
The consubstantialing Church and priest 
Refuse communion to the Calvinist : [strain^ 
The French reform'd firom preaching yon re* 
Because you judge their ordination vain ; 
And so they judge of yours, but donors must 
In short, in doctrine, or in discipline, [ordain* 
Not one reformM can with another join : 
But all firnn each,' as from damnation, fly ; 
No union they pretend, but in Non-Popery. 
Nor, should their members in a synod meet. 
Could any Church presume to mount the seat 
Above the rest, their discords to decide ; 
None would obey, but each would be the guide 
And face to face dissensions would increase , 
For only distance now preserves the peace. 
AU in their turns accusers, and accus'd : 
Babel was never half so much confusM: 
What one can plead, the rest can plead as wett, 
For among equals lies no last appeal, 
And aU confess themselves are faUible. 
Now since you grant some necessary guide, 
AU who can err are justly laid aside : 
Because a trust so sacred to confer 
Shows want of such a sure interpreter ; 
And how can he be needful who can err ? 
Then, granting that unerring guide we want, 
That such there is you stand obligM to grant: 
Our Saviour else were wanting to supply 
Our needs, and obviate that necessity. 
It then remains, that Church can only be 
The guide which owns unfailing certainty ; 
Or else you slip your hold, and change your 
Relapsing fipom a necessary guide. [nd*! 
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But this aimexM coodition of tho crown, But like Egyptian sorcerers you stand, 

Immunity from errors, you disown ; And vainly lift aloft your magic wand, [laadt 

Here then you shrink, and lay your weak pre- To sweep away the swarms of vermin from ihs 

tences down. You could, like them, with like infernal fonm^ 

For petty royalties you raise debate ; Produce the plague, but not arrest the coutm. 

But this unfailing universal state [weight ; But when the boils and blotches, with disgrace 

You shun ; nor dare succeed to such a glorious And public scandal, sat upon the &ce. 

And for that cause those promises detest, Themselves attack'd the Magi strove no more, 

With which our Saviour did his Church invest; They saw God's finger, and their fate deplore ; 

But strive to evade, and fear to find them true, Themselves they could not cure of the diiho- 
As conscious they were never meant to you : nest sore. 

All which the Mother Church asserts her own, Thus one, thus pure, behold her Urgely 
And with unrivall'd claim ascends the throoe. spread, 

So when of old the Almighty Father sate Like the fair ocean from her mother bed ; 

In council, to redeem our ruin'd state. From east to west triumphantly she rides, 

Millions of millions, at a distance round, All shores are watered by her wealthy tidea. 

Silent the sacred consistory crownM, The gospel's sound, diffused from pole to pole. 

To hear what mercy, mix'd with justice, could Where winds can carry, and where waves cen 

propound : The selfsame doctrine of the sacred page [rol, 

All prompt, with eager pity, to fulfil Convey 'd to every clime, in every age. 
The full extent of their Creator's will. Here let my sorrow give my satire place, 

But when the stem conditions were declared. To raise new blushes on my British race ; 

A mournful whisper through the host was beard. Our sailing ships like common sewers we uee, 

And the whole hierarchy, with heads hung down. And through our distant colonies diffuse 

Submissively dcclin'd the ponderous proffered The draught of dungeons, and the stench oC 

crown. stews. 

Then, not till then, the eternal Son from high Whom, when their homebred honesty is k)et, 

Rose in the strength of all the Deity : We disembogue on some far Indian coast : 

Stood forth to accept tho terms, and underwent Thieves, panders, palliards, sins of every aort; 

A weight which all the fraime of heaven had bent. Those are the manufactures we export ; 

Nor he himself could bear, but as Omnipotent. And these the missioners our zeal has made : 

Now, to remove the least remaining doubt. For, with my country's pardon be it said, 

That e'en the blear-eyed sects may findher out, Religion is the least of all our trade. 
Behold what heavenly rays adorn her brows. Yet some improve their traffic more than we ; 

What fi-om his wardrobe her belov'd allows For they on gain, their only god, rely ; 

To deck the wedding day of his unspotted And set a public price on piety. 

spouse. Industrious of the needle and the chart, 

Behokl what marks of majesty she brings ; They run full sail to their Japonian mart ; 

Richer than ancient heirs of eastern kings: Prevention fear, and, prodigal of fame, 

Her right hand holds the sceptre and the keys. Sell all of Christian to the very name ; 

To show whom she commands, and who obeys : Nor leave enough of that to bide their naked 
With these to bind, or set the sinner free, shame. 



With that to assert spiritual royalty. Thus, of three marks, which in the Creed 

One in herself,* not rent by schism, but Not one of all can be applied to you : [view, 

Entire, one solid shining diamond ; [sound, Much less the fourth ; in vain, alas! you aeck 

Not sparkles shatter'd into sects like you : The ambitious title of Apostolic : 

One is the Church, and must be to be true : Godlike descent ! 't is well your bk>od can be 

One central principle of unity. Prov'd noble in the third or fourth degree: 

As undivided, so from errors free. For all of ancient that you had before 

As one in faith, so one in sanctity. (I mean what is not borrowed from our store) 

Thus she, and none but she, the insulting rage Was error fulminated o'er and o'er ; 

Of heretics oppos'd from age to age : Old heresies condcmn'd in a^es past. 

Still when the giant brood invades her throne. By care and time recover'd from the blast. 
She stoops from heaven, and meets them half^ 'T is said with ease, but never can be prov'd, 

way down. The Church her old foundations has remoWd, 

And with paternal thunder vindicates her crown. And built new doctrines on unstable sands : 

• Mark, of the CalhoUc Church from the Nleene ^"^' ^ V' V II'"*!? "^ ""^ ** ^°^ P™"^** ^' 
Creed. Ori^.td. yet she stands. 
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Those ancient doctrines chargM on her for new, That pious Joseph in the Church behold,* 

Show, when and how, and (rom what hands To feed jour famine, and refuse your gold ; 

they grew. The Joseph you exil'd, the Joseph whom yen 
We claim no power, when heresies grow bold, sold. 

To coin new faith, but still declare the old. Thus, while with heavenly charity she spoke^ 

How else could that obscene disease be purg'd, A streaming blaze the silent shadows broke ; 

When controverted texts are vainly urgM ? Shot from the skies a cheerful azure light : 

To prove tradition new, there 's somewhat more The birds obscene to forests wing'd their flight, 

RequirM, than saying, 'T was not us'd before. And gaping graves receivM the wandVing 
Those monumental arms are never stirr'd, guilty spright. 

Till schism or heresy call down Gdiah*s sword. Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky, 

Thus, what you call corruptions are, in truth. For James his late nocturnal victory ; 

The first plantations of the gospel's youth ; The pledge of his almighty Patron's love, 

Old standard faith ; but cast your eyes again. The fireworks which his angels made above. 

And view those errors which new sects main- I saw myself the lambent easy lightf 

tain, [reign ; Gild the brown horror, and dispel the night : 

O which of old disturbed the Church's peaceful The messenger with speed the tidings bore ; 

And we can point each period of the time, New8,which three labouring nations did restore; 

When they began, and who begot the crime ; But heaven's own Nuntius was arriv'd before. 
Can calculate how long the eclipse endur'd. By this the Hind had reach'd her lonely cell, 

Who interpos'd, what digits were obscur'd : And vapours rose, and dews unwholesome fell. 

Of all which are already pass'd away. When she, by frequent observation wise, 

We know the rise, the progress, and decay. As one who long on heaven had fix'd her eyes, 

Despair at our foundations then to strike, Discem'd a change of weather in the skies. 

Till you can prove your faith apostolic ; The western borders were with crimson spread, 

A limpid stream drawn from the native source ; The moon descending look'd all flaming red ; 

Succession lawful in a lineal course. She thought good manners bound her to invite 

Prove any Church, oppos'd to this our head. The stranger dame to be her guest that night. 

So one, so pure, so unconfin'dly spread, 'T is true, coarse diet, and a short repast 

Under one chief of the spiritual state, (She said) were weak inducements to the taste 

The members all combin'd, and all subordinate. Of one so nicely bred, and so unus'd to fast : 

Show such a seamless coat, from schism so free. But what plain fare her cottage could afford. 

In no communion joinM with heresy. A hearty welcome at a homely board, 

If such a one you find, let truth prevail : Was freely hers ; and, to supply the rest, 

Till when your weights will in the balance fail : An honest meaning, and an open breast : 

A Church unprincipled kicks up the scale. Last, with content of mind, the poor man's 

But if you cannot think (nor sure you can wealth. 

Suppose in God what were unjust in man) A grace-cup to their common patron's health. 

That He, the fountain of eternal grace. This she desir'd her to accept, and suy. 

Should suffer falsehood, for so long a space, For fear -he might be wilder'd in her way, 

To banish truth, and to usurp her place : Beratwe she wanted an unerring guide. 

That seven successive ages should bo lost. And then the dewdrops on her silken hide 

And preach damnation at their proper cost ; Her tender constitution did declare. 

That all your erring ancestors should die, Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear, 

Drown'd in the abyss of deep idofatry : And rough inclemencies of raw nocturnal air. 

If piety forbid such thoughts to rise, But most she fear'd that, travelling so late, 

Awake, and open your unwilling eyes : Some evil-minded beasts might lie in wait, 

God hath lefl nothing for each age undone, And without witness wreak their hidden hate. 
From this to that wherein he sent his Son : The Panther, thought she lent a listening ear, 

Then think but well of him, and half your work Had more of lion in her than to fear : 

\g done. '^^^ wisely weighing, since she had to deal 

See how his Church, adom'd with every grace, With many foes, their numbers might prevail. 

With open arms, a kind forgiving face, [brace. Retum'd her all the Itumks she could afford ; 

Stands ready to prevent her long-lost son's em- And took her friendly hostess at her word : 

Not more did Joseph o'er his brethren weep. Who, entering first her lowly roof, a shod 
Nor lo-ss himself coiild from discovery keep, 

Wbe.. in Jie crowd of suppliants they were seen, ^I^^'q^IS^J! ^^^ Benedictines to flM 

And in their crew his bestrbeloved Beojamiiu t Po«u loquitur, brtf, td. 
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With hoaiy moM and winding ivy spread, 
Honest enough to hide a humble hermit's head, 
Thus graciously bespoke her welcome guest : 
So might those walls, with your lair presence 

blest, 
Become your dwelling place of everlasting rest ; 
Not for a night, or quick-revolving year, 
Welcome an owner, not a sojourner. 
This peaceful seat my poverty secures ; 
War seldom enters but where wealth allures : 
Nor yet despite it ; {<x this poor abode 
Has ojfl received, and yet receives a God ; 
A God, victorious of the Stygian race, [place. 
Here laid his sacred limbs, and sanctified the 
This mean retreat did mighty Pan contain : 
Be emulous of him, and pomp disdain, 
And dare not to debase your soul to gain.* 

The silent stranger stood amaz'd to see 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty ; 
And, though ill habits are not soon controll'd, 
A while suspended her desire of gold. 
But civilly drew in her sharpenM paws. 
Not violating hospitable laws. 
And pacified her tail, and Uck'd her firothy javra. 

The Hind did first her country cates int>vide ; 
Then couch'd herself securely by her side. 



THE THIRD PART. 

Much malice mingled with a little wit, 
Perhaps, may cenniro this mysterions writ : 
Because the muse has peopled Caledon 
With Panthers, Bears, and Wolves, and beaita 

unknown, 
As if we were not stockM with monsters of our 
Let JEsop answer, who has set to view [own. 
Such kinds as Greece and Phrygia sever knew ; 
And mother Hubbard, in her homely dress 
Has sharply blamM a British Lioness ; 
That queen, whose feast the iactioos rabUe 

keep, 
Expos'd obscenely naked and asleep. 
Led by those great exan^les, may not I 
The wanted organs of their words supply ? 
If men transact like brutes, *t is equal then 
For brutes to claim the privilege of men. 

Others our Hind of folly will indite, 
To entertain a dangerous guest by night. 
Let those remember, that she cannot die 
Till rolling time is lost in round etemi^ ; 
Nor need she fear the Panther, though untam'd, 
Because the Lion's peace was now proclaimed : 

* And dare not to debtue your tout to gtitn.] 
*Au<le,hospes,oocitemKULre opea,et te quoque dignum 
Tinge dec .' 

In the whole passage he has an eye to the leoep- 
tion of .£neas by Evauder. /. W. 



The vrary savage would not give ofienee, 
To forfeit the protection of her prince; 
But watch the time her vengeance to oompleto^ 
When all her furry sons in frequent senate met ^ 
Meanwhile she quenchM her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten salad cool'd her blood. 
Their commons, thought but coarse, were i 

thing scant. 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want 

For now the Hind, whose noble nature 
To express her plain simplicity of love. 
Did all the honours of her house so well. 
No sharp debates disturbed the friendly meal. 
She tum'd the talk, avoiding that extreme, 
To common dangers past, a sadly-pleasing 

theme ; 
Remembering every storm which toss'd the stati^ 
When both were <^jectsof the public hate. 
And droppM a tear betwixt for her own chil- 
dren's fiite. 

Nor fail'd she then a ftdl review to make 
Of what the Panther suffered for her sake : 
Her lost esteem, her truth, her loyal care, 
Her faith unshaken to an exilM heir. 
Her strength to endure, her courage to defy ; 
Her choice of honourable infamy. 
On these, prolixly thankful, she enlarged ; 
Then with acknowledgment herself she charg'd ; 
For friendship, of itself a holy tie. 
Is made more sacred by adversity. ["^Tt 

Now should they part, malicious tongues wovdd 
They met like chance companions on the way^ 
Whom mutual fear of robbers had possessM ; 
While danger lasted, kindness was profesv'd ; 
But that once o'er the riiort-liv'd union ends : 
The road divides, and there divide the friends. 

The Panther nodded when her speech wa» 
And thank'd he^ coldly in a hollow tone : [done 
But said her gratitude had gone too far 
For common offices of Christian care. 
If to the law All heir she had been true. 
She paid but Corsar what was Caesar's due. 
I might, she added, with like praise describe 
Your suffering sons, and so return your brU>e : 
But incense from my hands is poorly priz'd ; 
For gifls are scora'd where givers are despis'd. 
I serv'd a turn, and then was cast away ; 
You, like tl»«; gaudy fty, your wings dis{>lay, 
And sip the sweets, and bask in your great pft» 
tron's day. 

This heard, the matron was not slow to find 
What sort of malady had seii'd her mind: 
Disdain, with gnawing envy, f«ll Despight, 
And cankcr'd malice, ?to<xl in open si^ht; 
Ambition, interest, pride without control, 
And jealousy the jaundice of ihe soul ; 
Revenge, the bloody minister of ill. 
With dl the lean tormentors of the vriU 
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Twas easy now to guess from whence arose Bat then, perhaps, the wicked worid would think 

Her new-made union with her ancient foes, The Wolf design'd to eat as well as drink. 

Her forcM civilities, her faint embrace, This last allusion gall'd the Panther morei 

Affected kindness with an alter'd face :* Because indeed it rubb'd upon the sore. 

Yet durst she not too deeply probe the woundi Yet seemed she not to wince, though shrewdljr 

As hoping still the nobler parts were sound : painM : 

But strove with anodynes to assuage the smart, But thus her passive character maintain'd. 

And mildly thus her med'cine did impart. I never grudgM, whatever my foes report, 

Complaints of lovers help to ease their pain: Your flaunting fortune in the Lion's court. 

It shows a rest of kindness to complain ; You have your day, or you are much bdied, 

A friendship loath to quit its former hold ; But I am always on the suffering side : 

And conscious merit may be justly bold. You know my doctrine, and I need not say 

But much more just your jeabusy would show, I will not, but I cannot disobey. 

If others' good were injury to you : On this firm principle I ever stood ; 

Witness, ye heavens, how I rejoice to see He of my sons who fails to make it good, 

Rewarded worth and rising loyalty. By one rebellious act renounces to my blood* 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown. Ah, said the Hind, how many sons have yoa 

The scarlet honour of your peacefiil gown, Who coll you mother, whom you never knew ! 

Are the most pleasing objects I can find, But most of them who that relation plead, 

Charms to my sight, and cordials to my mind : Are such ungracious youths as wbh you dead* 

When virtue spooms before a prosperous gale, They gape at rich revenues which you hdd, 

My heaving wishes help to fill the sail ; And fain would nibble at your grandame gaid ; 

And if my prayers for all the hnre were heard, Inquire into your years, and laugh to find 

Cesar should still have such, and such should Your crazy temper shows you much dedinM. 

still reward. Were you not dim and doted, you might see 

The laboured earth your pains have ■ow'd A pack of cheats that claim a pedigree, 

and tiird ; No more of kin to you, than you to me. 

*T is just you reap the product of the field ; Do you not know, that, for a little coin. 

Yours be the harvest, 't is the beggar's gain Heralds can foist a name into the line : 

To glean the fallmgs of the loaded wain. They ask your blessing but for what you have, 

Such scatteHd ears as are not worth your care, But once possess'd of what with care you save, 

Your charity, for alms, may safely ^are. The wanton boys would piss upon your grave» 

For alms are but the vehicles of prayer. Your sons of latitude that court your grace, 

My daily bread is literally implored ; Though most resembling you in form and face» 

I have no bams nor granaries to hoard, Are far the worst of your pretended race. 

If Cesar to his own his hand extends, And, but I bhish your honesty to blot. 

Say which of yours his charity offends : Pray God you prove them lawfully begot : 

You know he largely gives to more than are hit For in some popish libels I have read, 

friends . The Wolf has been too busy in your bed ; 

Are you defrauded when he feeds the poor? At least their hinder parts, the belly-piece, 

Our mite decreases nothing of your store. The paunch, and all that Scorpio claims, are hit. 

I am but few, and by your fare you see Their malice too a sore suspicion brings ; 

My crying s'ms are not of luxury. For tho* they dare not bark, they snarl at kiagi : 

Some judter motive sure your mind withdraws, Nor blame them for intruding in your line ; 

And makes you break our friendship's holy laws; Fat bishoprics are still of right divine, [come 

For barefiic'd envy is too base a cause. Think you yotir new French proselytesf are 

Show more occa<<ion for your discontent ; To starve abroad, because they starv'd at home? 

Your love, the Wolf, would help you to invent: Your btrnefices twinkled from afar ; 

Some German quarrel, or, as times go now, They found the new Messiah by the star : 

Some French, where force is uppermost, will do. Those Swisses fight on any side for pay, 

When at the fountain's head, as merit ought And 't is the living that cotiforms, not they. 

To claim the place, you take a swilling draught, Mark with what manajremonl their tribes divide, 

How easy 't is an envious eye to throw. Some stick to you, and some to t'other side. 

And tax the sheep for troubling streams below ; That many churches may for many mouths pro- 

Or call her (when no farther cause you find) vide. 

An enemy profess'd of all your kind. ^ .^ . -.,--. ^ 

•' *^ "^ ♦ Your new Frtnchpro»ayU», Ac] The re ft i fet 

* Affeaei kininet wtfA an atter*4 ftM,} 'And that came over to England after the revooatlon oC 

tanhanklDdneis'alter'dere.* Gray. /. w. the edict of Nanu. D. 
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More vacant pulpits would more converts make ; Nor rise with early crowds, nor flatter late ; 
All would have latitude enough to take : (For silently they bei;, who daily wait.) 

The rest unbenefic'd your sects maintain ; Preferment is bestow'd, that comes unsought; 

For ordinations without cures are vam, Attendance is a bribe, and then 't is bought. 

And chamber practice is a silent gain, [these ; How they should speed, their fortune is untried 

Your sons of breadth at home are much like For not to ask is not to be denied. [blesi^ 

Their soft and yielding metals run with ease; For what they have, their God and King thej 

They melt, and take the figure of the mould ; And hope they should not murmur, had they 

But harden and preserve it best in gold. But, if reduc'd subsistence to implore, fleaa. 

Your Delphic sword, the panther then repliedi In common prudence they would pass your door. 

Is double-edgM, and cuts on either side. Unpitied Hudibras, your champion friend, 

Some sons of mine, who bear upon their shield Has shown how far your charities extend 

Three steeples argent in a sable field. This lasting verse ^hall on his tomb be read, 

Have sharply tax'd your converts, who, unfed, 'He sham'd you living, and upbraids you dead.' 
Have followM you for miracles of bread ; With odious atheist namus you load your 

Such who themselves of no religion are. Your liberal clergy why did I expose ? [foea; 

AUur'd with gain, fur any will declare. It never fails in chanties like those. 

Bare lies with bold assertions they can face ; In climes where true religion is profess'di 

But dint of argument is out of place. That imputation were no laughing jest. 

The grim logician puts them in a fright ; But Imprimatur, with a chaplain's name, 

'T is easier far to flourish than to fight, [fame ; Is here suflScirnt licen^e to dt-famc. 

Thus our eighth Henry's marriage they de- What wonder is 't that black detraction thrive! ; 

They say the schism of beds began the game, The homicide of names is lets than lives ; 

Divorcing from the Church to wed the dame : And yet the perjur'd murderer survives. 
Though largely prov*d, and by himself professed, This said, she paus'd a little, and suppressed 

That conscience, conscience would not let him The boiling indignation of her breast. 

rest ; She knew Uie virtue of her blade, nor would 

I mean, not till possessM of her ho lovM, Pollute her satire with ignoble blood : 

And old uncharming CatJicrine was removed. Her panting foe she saw before her eye. 

For sundry years before he did complain. And back she drew the shining weapon dry. 

And told his ghostly confessor his pain. So when the generous Lion haw in sigl.t 

With tlie same impudence, witlioui a ground, His equal match, he rouses for the fight ; 

They say, that look the reformation round, But when his foe lies prostrate on the plain, 

No Trcatbe of Humility is found. He sheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane, 

But if none were, the gospel does not want; And, pleas'd with bloodless honours of the day, 

Our Saviour preach'd it, and I hope you grant, Walks over and disdains the inglorious prey. 

The Sermon on the Mount was Protestant. So James, if great with less we may compare, 

No doubt, replied the Hind, as sure as all Arrests his rolling thunderbolts in air ; [space, 

The writings of Saint Peter and Saint Paul : And grants ungrateful friends a lengthened 

On that decision let it stand or fall. To implore the remnants of long-sufiering grace. 
Now for my converts, who, you say, unfed, This breathing time the matron took ; and 

Have follovv^d me fur miracles of bread ; then 

Judge not by hearsay, but observe at least, ResumM the thread of her discourse again. 

If since their change their loaves have been in- Be vengeance wholly left to powers divine, 

creasM, And let Heaven judge betwixt your sons and 

The Lion buys no converts ; if he did. If joys hereafter must be purchas'd here [mine • 

Beasts would be sold as fast as he could bid. With loss of all that mortals hold so dear. 

Tax those of interest who conform for gain. Then welcome infamy and public shame, 

Or stay the market of another reign : And, last, a long farewell to worldly fame. 

Your broad-way sons would never be too nice *T is said with ease, but, oh, how hardly tried 

To close with Calvin, if he paid their price ; By haughty souls to human honour tied ! 

But raised three steeples higher, would change O sharp convulsive pangs of agonizing pride! 

their note, Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise. 

And quit the cassock for the canting coat. And what thou didst, and dost, so dearly prize, 

^ow, if you damn this censure, as too bold, That fame, that darling fame, make that thy sa- 
Judge by yourselves, and think not others sold. crifice, 

Meantime my sons accus'd, by fame's report, 'T is nothing thou hast given, then add thy team 

Pay small attendance at the lion's court, For a k>ng race of unrepenting years : 
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'T is nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give : 
Then add those may-be years thou hast to live : 
Yet nothing still ; then poor, and naked come, 
Thy father will receive his unthrifl home, 
And thy blest Saviour's blood discharge the 
mighty sum. 
Thus (she pursued) I discipline a son, 
Whose unchecked fury to revenge would run ; 
He champs the bit, impatient of his loss. 
And starts aside, and flounders at the cross. 
Instruct him better, gracious God, to know, 
As thine is vengeance, so forgiveness too : 
That, Bufforing from ill tongues, he bears no more 
Than what his Sovereign bears* and what his 

Saviour bore. 
It now remains for you to school your child, 
And ask why God's anointed he revil'd ; 
A King and Princess dead ! did Shimei worse ? 
The curseHs punishment should fright the curse : 
Tour son was wamM, and wisely gave it o'er, 
But he, who counseled him, has paid the score : 
The heavy malice could no higher tend, 
But wo to him on whom the weights descend. 
So to permitted ills the demon flics ; 
His rage is aim'd at him who rules the skies : 
Constraint to quit his cause, no succour found, 
The foe discharges every tire around, 
In clouds of smoke abandoning the fight ; 
But his own thundering peals proclaim his flight. 
In Henry's change his charge as ill succeeds ; 
To that long story little answer needs : 
Confront but Henry's words with Henry's deeds. 
Were space allow'd, with ease it might be 

prov'd, 
What springs his blessed reformation mov'd. 
The dire eflects appear'd in open sight. 
Which from the cause he calls a distant flight. 
And yet no larger leap tlian from the sun to 
light. 
Now last your sons a double paean sound, 
A treatise of Humility is found. 
'T is found, but better it had ne'er been sought, 
Than thus in Protestant procession brought. 
The fam'd original through Spain is known, 
Rodriguez' woric, my celebrated son, 
Which yours, by iU translating, made his own ; 
Conceal'd its author, and usurp'd the name, 
The basest and ignoblest thef\ of fame. 
My altars kindled first that living coal ; 
RMtore, or practise better what you stole : 
That virtue could this humble verse inspire, 
'T is all the restitution I require. [clos'd, 

Glad was the Panther that the charge was 
And none of all her fav'rite sons expos'd. 
For laws of arms permit each injur'd man 
To make himself a saver where he can. 
Perhaps the plunder'd merchant cannot tell 
The names of pirates in whose handa he fell ; 



But at the den of thieves he justly flies, 
And every Algerine is lawfUl prize. 
No private person in the foe's estate 
Can plead exemption from the pubUc fate. 
Yet Christian laws allow not such redresi ; 
Then let the greater supersede the less : 
But let the abetters of the Panther's crime 
Learn to make fairer wars another time. 
Some characters may sure be found to write 
Among her sons ; for 't is no common sight, 
A spotted dam, and all her offspring white. 
The savage, though she saw her plea 
troU'd, 

Yet would not wholly seem to quit her hold ; 
But ofTer'd fairly to compound the strife. 
And judge conversion by the convert's life. 
'T is true, she said, I think it somewhat strange^ 
So few should follow profitable change : 
For present joys are more to flesh and blood. 
Than a dull prospect of a distant good. ■ 
'T was well alluded by a son of mine, 
(I hope to quote him is not to purloin) 
Two magnets, heaven and earth, allure to bliss ; 
The larger loadstone that, the nearer this : 
The weak attraction of the greater fails ; 
We nod a while, but neighbourhood prevails; 
But when the greater proves the nearer too, 
I wonder more your converts come so slow. 
Methinks in those who firm with me remam. 
It shows a nobler principle than gain. 
Your inference would be strong (the Hind 
replied,) 
If yours were in eflfcct the suffering side : 
Your clergy sons their own in peace possess, 
Nor are their prospects in reversion less. 
My proselytes are struck with awful dread ; 
Your bloody comet laws hang blazing o'er their 

head ; 
The respite tljey enjoy but only lent, 
The best they have to hope, protracted punish* 

ment. 
Be judge yourself, if interest may prevail, 
AVhich motives, yours or mine, will turn the 
scale. [cam, 

While pride and pomp allure, and plenteous 
That is, tilt man's predominant passions cease, 
Admire no longer at my slow increase. 
By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they so were bred. 
The priest continues what the nurse begaOy 
And thus the child imposes on the man. 
The rest I named before, nor need repeat : 
But interest is the most prevailing cheat^ 
The sly seducer both of age and youth ; 
They study that, and think they study truth* 
When interest fortifies an argument. 
Weak reason serves to gain the will's assent ; 
For souls, already warp'd receive an easy bsnt. 
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Add long pretcriptkn ofesUblishM Uws, 
And pique of honour to maintain % cause, 
And shame of change, and fear of future ill| 
And zed, the bhnd conductor of the will ; 
And chief, among the still mistaking crowd, 
The fame of teachers obstinate and proud, 
And, more than all, the private judge allow'd ; 
Disdain of Fathers which the dukce began, 
And last, uncertain whose the narrower span, 
The down unread, and halfn^ad gentleman. 
To this the Panther, with a scornful smile : 
Yet still you travel with unwearied toil. 
And range around the realm without control, 
Among my sons for proselytes to prowl. 
And here and there you snap some silly soul. 
You hinted fears of future change in state ; 
Pray heaven you did not prophesy your fate. 
Perhaps, you think your lime of triumph near, 
But may mistake the season of the year ; 
The Swallow's fortune gives you cause to fear. 

For charity, replied the matron, tell 
What sad mischance those pretty birds befell. 
Nay no mischance, the savage dame replied, 
But want of wit in tlieir unerring guide. 
And eager haste, and gaudy hopes, and giddy 

pride. 
Yet, wislting timely warning may prevail. 
Make you the moral, and V 11 tell the tale. 
The Swallow, privUeg'd above the rest 
Of all the birds, as man's familiar guest, 
Pursues the sun, in summer brisk and bold. 
But wisely shuns the persecuting cold : 
Is well to chancels and to chimneys known, 
Though'tis not thought she feeds on smoke alone. 
From hence she has been held of heavenly line, 
Endu'd with particles of souls divine. 
This merry chorister had long possessed 
Her summer seat, and feathePd well her nest : 
Till frowning skies began to change their cheer. 
And time turn'd up the wrong side of the year ; 
The shedding trees began the ground to strow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow. 
Sad auguries of winter thence she drew, 
Which by instinct or prophecy she knew : 
When prudence wam'd her to remove betimes, 
And seek a better heaven, and warmer climes. 
Her sons were summoned on a steeple's height, 
And, call'd in common council, vote a flight ; 
The day was nam'd, the next that should be fair ; 
All to the general rendezvous repair. 
They try their fluttering wings and trust them- 

selves in air. 
But whether upward to the moon they go. 
Or dream the winter out in caves below. 
Or hawk at flies elsewhere, concerns us not to 
know. 
Southward, you may be sure, they bent their 
And harbour'd in a boUow rock at night : iflight. 



Next mom they rose, and set up every sail ; 
The virind was fair, but blew a mackerel gale 8 
The sickly young sat shivering on the shore, 
Abhorr'd salt water never seen before. 
And pray'd their tender mothers to delay 
The passage, and expect a fairer day. 

With these the Martin readily corcurr'd, 
A church-begot and church-believing biid ; 
Of little body, but of lofty mind. 
Round-bellied, for a dignity design'd, 
And much a dunce, as Martins are by kind. 
Yet oAen quoted Canon>laws, and Code, 
And Fathers which he never tmderstood ; 
But little learning needs in noble blood. 
For, sooth to say, the Swallow brought him in, 
Her household chaplain, and her next of kin : 
\n supcrstiticm silly to excess, 
And casting schemes by planetary guess : 
In fine, short-wing'd, unfit himselif to fly, 
His fear foretold foul weather in the sli^. 
Besides, a Raven from a wither'd oak, 
Lefl of their lodging, was observ'd to croak. 
That omen lik'd him not ; so his advice 
Was present safety, bought at any price ; 
(A seeming pious care, that cover'd cowafi- 

dice.) 
To strengthen this, he told a boding dreanit 
Of rising waters, and a troubled stream. 
Sure signs of anguish, dangers, and distreae, 
With something more, not lawful to expreaa : 
By which he slyly seem'd to intimate 
Some secret revelation of their fate. 
For he concluded, once upon a time 
He found a leaf inscrib'd with sacred rhjme, 
Whose antique characters did well denote 
The Sibyl's hand of the Cumcan grot: 
The mad divineress had plainly writ, 
A time should come (but many ages yet) 
In which, sinister destinies ordain, 
A dame should drown with all her feather'd 

train. 
And seas from thence be call'd the Chelidooian 

main. 
At this, some shook for fear, the more devout 
Arose, and bless'd themselves from head to fboC« 
'T is true, some sages of the wiser sort 
IVIade all these idle wonderments their sport : 
They said, their only danger was delay. 
And he, who heard what every fool could say, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his tima 

away. 
The passage yet was good ; the wind, 't is true, 
Was somewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than usual equinoxes blew. 
The sun (already from the Scales dcclinM) 
Gave little hopes of better days behind, 
But change from bad to worse of weather and 
of wind. 
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Nor need they fev the dampaesn of the aky As God had been abroad, and, walking there, 

{Should flag their wings, and hinder them to flj, Had leA his footsteps, and reformed the year ; 
T was only water thrown on sails too dry. The sunny hills from far were seen to glow 

But, least of all, philosophy presumes With glittering beams, and in the meacU 

Of truth in dreams, from melancholy fumes : below [to flow. 

Perhaps the Martin, housM in holy ground, The bumish'd brooks appeared with liquid gold 

Might think of ghosts that walk their midnight At last they heard the foolish Cuckoo sing, 

round. Whose note proclaimed the holy day of spring. 

Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream No longer doubting, all prepare to fly. 

Of fancy^ madly met, and clubb'd into a dream t And repossess their patrimonial sky. 
As little weight his vain presages bear, The priest before them did his wings display ; 

Of ill effect to such alone who fear; And that good omens might attend their way. 

Most prophecies are of a. piece with these, As luck would have it, h was St. Martin's day. 

Each Nostradamus can foretel with ease : Who but the Swallow now triumphs alone ? 

Not naming persons, and confounding times, The canopy of heaven is all her own : 

One casual truth supports a thousand lying Her youthful offspring to their haunts repair, 

rhymes. [most, And glide along in glades, and skim in air, 

The advice was true ; but fear had seiz'd the And dip for insects in the purling springs. 

And all good counsel is on cowards lost. And stoop on rivers to refresh their wings. 

The question crudely put to shun delay, Their mothers think a fair provision made, 

'T was carried by the major part to stay. That every son can live upon his trade : 

His point thus gained, Sir Martin dated thence And, now the careful charge is off their hands, 

His power, and from a priest became a prince. Look out for husbands, and new nuptial bands t 

He ordered aU things with a busy care. The youthful widow longs to be supplied ; 

And cells and refectories did prepare, But first the lover is by lawyers tied 

And large provisions laid of winter fare : To settle jointure-chimneys on the bride. 

But now and then let fall a word or two So thick they couple, in so short a space. 

Of hope, that Heaven some miracle might show, That Martin's marriage offerings rise apace. 

And for their sakes the sun shouki backward go ; Their ancient houses running to decay. 

Against the laws of nature upward climb. Are furbish'd up, and cemented with clay; 

And, mounted on the Ram, renew the prims : They teem already ; stores of eggs are laid, 

For which two proofs in sacred story lay. And brooding mothers call Lucina's aid. [pear 

Of Ahaz'dial, and of Joshua's day. Fame spreadb the news, and foreign fowls ap« 

In expectation of such times as these. In flocks to greet the newH'etuming year, 

A chapel housM them, truly call'd of ease : To bless the founder, and partake the cheer. 
For Martin much devotion did not ask ; [task. And now *t was time (so fast their numbers 

They pray'd sometimes, and that was all their To plant abroad, and people colonies. [rise) 

It happened (as beyond the reach of wit The youth drawn forth, as Martin had desired. 

Blind prophecies may have a lucky hit) (For so their cruel destiny required,) 

That this accomplished, or at least in part, Were sent fur off on an ill-fated day ; [way, 

Oave great repute to their new Merlin's art. The rest would needs conduct them on their 

Some SwifU*, the giants of the swallow kind, And Martin went,because he fcarM alone tostaj 
Large-limb'd, stout-hearted,! but of stupid mind, So long they flew with inconsiderate haste, 

(For Swisses, or for Gibeonites designed,) That now their aflemoon began to waste ; 

These lubbers, peeping through a br<^en pane, And, what was ominous, that very room 

To suck fresh air, surveyM the neighbouring The sun was entered into Capricorn; 

plain ; Which, by their bad astronomer's account. 

And saw (but scarcely could believe their eyes) That week the Virgin balance should remomt. 

New blossoms flourish, and new flowers arise ; An infant moon eclips'd him in his way, 

And hid the small remaind^s of his day. 

* Otherwise called MarOeU. Orig: ed. The crowd, amazM, pursued no certain mark; 

» large Umb*d^ atfAUhsarud, ftcl Large llmb'd, But birds met birds, and juslled in the dark : 

^'u.-fir.SJAiS.^ ?j:?."Sir:jry".5 F«- "W the public in . p«ie frighl; 

DniTton, who in his OwU, published in i<04. has the And fear mcreasM the horror of the night. 

l^H^iy^'^ "^ '-. M"ion applies this comiiound Nicht came, but unattended with repose ; 

toO^. PsaUn cxxxvf.rer. Cf. Marston had before .,'* u ' i .i.* .1 

«»lleil Alddes Ug-iknm'd, Scourge of VUlanle, iSiS, Alone she came, no sleep their eyes to close • 

B. hi. Sat. vlii. Alone, and black she came ; no friendly staif 
JUr-Hswift'tf Alcides, doff thjr honor's crowns. 7» arose. 
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What should they do, beiet with dangera The sonshine that ofTends the purblind si^; 

around, Had fome their wishes, it would soon be nigbt; 

No neigbouring dorp, no lodging to be found, Mistake me not : the charge concerns, not jout 

But bleaky plains, and bare unhospitable Your s<Mas are malecontents, but yet are tme, 

ground. As far as non-resistance makes them so ; 

The latter brood, who just began to fly, But that's a word of neutral sense, ycu 

Sick-feather'd, and unpractised in the sky, A passive term, which no relief wiU bring. 

For succour to their helpless mother call ; But trims betwixt a rebel and a king. 
She spread her wings ; some few beneath them Rest well-assur'd, the Pardelis replied, 

craw] ; [all. My sons would all support the regal side, 

She spread them wider yet, but could not cover Though Heaven forbid the cause by 
To augment their woes, the winds began to should be tried. 

move The matron answered with a loud amen, 

Debate in air, for empty fields above. And thus pursuM her argument again : 

Till Boreas got the skies, and pour'd amain If, as you say, and as I hope no less. 

His rattling hailstones mixM with snow and rain. Your sons will practise what yourselves p ro fe ig . 

The joyless morning late arose, and found What angry power prevents our present peace 1 

A dreadful desolation reign around, [ground. The Lion, studious of our common good. 

Some buried in the snow, some frozen to the Desires (and kings' desires are ill withstood) 

The rest were struggling still with death, and lay To join our nations in a lasting love ; 

The Crows' and Ravens' rights, an undefended The bars betwixt are easy to remove ; 

prey : For sanguinary laws were never made abore,. 

Excepting Martin's race ; for they and he If you condemn that prince of tyrrany. 

Had gain d the shelter of a hollow tree : Whose mandate forc'd your Gallic friends to ffy^ 

But soon discover'd by a sturdy clown. Make not a worse example of your own ; 

He headed all the rabble of a town, [down. Or cease to rail at causeless rigour shown, 

And finish'd them with bats, or poD'd them And let the guiltless person throw the stone. 

Martin himself was cau^t alive, and tried His blunted sword your suffering brotheihood 

For treasonous crimes, because the lawa pro- Have seldom felt ; he stops it short of blood : 

vide But you have grotmd the persecuting knife, 

No Martin there in winter shall abide. And set it to a razor^dge on life. 

High on an oak, which never leaf shall bear, Curs'd be the wit, which cruelty refines. 

He breath'd his last, expoe'd to open air ; Or to his father's rod the scorpion joins ; 

And there his corpse, unbless'd, is hanging atill, Your finger is more gross than the great nuK 
To show the change of winds with his prophetic narch' s loins. 

bill. But you, perhaps, remove that bloody note, 

The patience of the Hind did almost fail ; And stick it on the first Reformer's coat. 

For well she mark'd the nudice of the tale : Oh, let their crime in long oblivion sleep : 

Which ribald art their Church to Luther owes ; *T was theirs indeed to maike, 't is yours to kefl^ 

In malice it began, by malice grows ; [rose. Unjust, or just, is all the question now ; 

He sow'd the serpent's teeth, an iron harvest 'T is plain, that not repealing you allow. 
But most in Martin's character and fate, To name the Test would put you in a rage ; 

She saw her slander'd sons, the Panther's hate, You charge not that on any former age. 

The people's rage, the persecuting state : But smile to think how innocent you stand, 

Then said, I take the advice in friendly part ; Arm'd by a weapon put into your hand. 

You dear your conscience, or at least your Yet still remember, that you wield a sword 

heart : Forg'd by your foes against your SorereigA 
Perhaps you fail'd in your foreseeing skm, Lord ; 

For Swallows are unlucky birds to lull : Design'd to hew the imperial cedar down, 

As for my sons, the family is bless'd. Defraud succession, and disheir the crown. 

Whose every diild is equal to the rest ; To abhor the makers, and their laws approve, 



No Church reformed can boast a blameless line ; Is to hate traitors, and the treason love. 

Such Martins build in yours, and more than What means it eke, which now your chfldren 

mine : say. 

Or else an old fanatic author lies. We made it not, nor will we take away ? 
Who summ'd their scandals up by centuries. Suppose some great oppressor had by ti^t 

But through your parable I plainly see Of law disseiz'd your brother of his right, 

The bloody laws, the crowd • barbari^ ; Your common sire nurrendering in a fright ; 
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Would you to that onrighteoag title stand, And for the plaintiflf s cause she car*d the leiiy 

Lefi by the villain's will to heir the land ? Because she sued in forma pauperis ; 

More just was Judas, who his Saviour sold ; Yet thought it decent something should bo Baid» 

The sacrilegious bribe he could not hold, For secret guilt by silence is betrayM. 

Nor hang in peace before he rendered back the So neither granted all, nor much denied, 

gold. [dO| But answered with a yawning kind of pride 

What more coukl you have done, than now you Methinks such terms of profier'd peace yoQ 

Had Gates and Bedlow, and their plot been bring, 

true ? [found ; As once iBneas to the Italian king : 

Some specious reasons for those wrongs were By long possession all the land is mine ; 

The dire magicians threw their mists around, You strangers come with your intruding line. 

And wiae men walkM as on enchanted ground. To share my sceptre, which you call to join. 

But now, when Time has made the imposture You plead like him an ancient pedigree, 

plain, [held her train,) And claim a peaceful seat by fate's decree. 

(Late though he follow'd Truth, and limping In ready pomp your sacrificer stands. 

What new delusion charms your cheated eyes To unite the Trojan and !he Latin bands, 

again ? And, that the league more firmly may be tiedj 

The painted harlot might a while bewitch. Demand the fair Lavinia for your bride. 

But why the hag uncas'd, and all obscene with Thus plausibly you veil the intended wrong, 

itch ? But still you bring your exil'd gods along ; 

The first Reformers were a modest race ; And will endeavour, in succeeding space, 

Our peers possess'd in peace their native place ; Those household puppets on our hearths to place. 

And when rebellious arms o'ertum*d the state. Perhaps some barbarous laws have been pre- 

They suSer'd only in the common fate ; ferr'd ; 

But now the Sovereign mounts the regal chair, I spake against the Test, but was not heard ; 

ADd mitred seats are full, yet David's bench is These to rescind, and peerage to restore, 

bare. My gracious Sovereign would my vote implore : 

Your answer is, they were not dispossess'd ; I owe him much, but owe my conscience more» 

They need but rub their metal on the test Conscience is then your plea, replied the 

To prove their ore : 't were well if gold alone dame. 

Were touch'd and tried on your discerning stone ; Which, well infbrm'd, will ever be the same. 

But that unfaithful Test unfound will pass But yours is much of the chameleon hue, 

The dross of Atheists, and sectarian brass : To change the die with every distant view. 

As if the experiment were made to hold When first the Lion sat with awfiil sway, 

For base productions, and reject the gold. Your conscience taught your duty to obey : 

Thus men ungodded may to places rise, He might have had your Statutes and your Test;. 

And sects may be preferr'd without disguise : No conscience but of subjects was profess'd. 

No danger to the Church or State from these ; He found your temper, and no farther tiied. 

The Patpbt only has his writ of ease. But on that broken reed, your Church, relied. 

No gainful office gives him the pretence In vain the sects assay'd their utmost art, 

To grind the subject, or defraud the prince. With ofier'd treasure to espouse their part ; 

Wrong conscience, or no conscience, may de- Their treasures were a bribe too mean to move 

serve his heart. 

To thrive, but ours alone is privileg'd to starve. But when, by long experience, you had provM, 

Still thank yourselves, you cry ; your noble How far he could forgive, how well he lov'd ; 

race A goodness that excell'd his godlike race. 

We banish not, but they forsake the place ; And only short of Heaven's unbounded grace , 

Our doors are open : true, but ere they come, A flood of mercy that o'erflow'd our isle. 

You toss your censing Test, and ftime the room ; Cahn in the rise, and fruitful as the Nile ; 

As if 'twere Toby's rival to expel, [smell. Forgetting whence our Egypt was supplied. 

And fright the fiiend who could not bear the You thought your Sovereign bound to send the 

To this the Panther sharply had replied ; tide : 

But, having gain'd a verdict on her side, Nor upward loolc'd on that immortal spring, 

She wisely gave the loser leave to chide ; But vainly deem'd, ho durst not be a king : 

Well satisfi^ to have the But and Peace, Then Conscience, unrestrain'd by fear, begto 

To stretch her limits, and extend the span ; 

• Ttu PapM only hat hit writ ofetu^ By the i>id his indulgence as her gifl dispose, 
tettsct trAnsubBtantiailonis tobe a(Viurefl,aprln- . , , *. ,,. *-.LL*^i. 

dpal tenet of the Pi^ists. D. And made a wise alliance witn ner loei. 
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Can Conscience own the aMociating namei 
And raise no bluihet to conceal her shame ? 
For sure she has been thought a bashfiildauM. 
But if the cause bj battle should be tried| 
You grant she must espouse the regal side : 
O Proteus conscience, never to be tied ! 
What Phoebus from the Tripod shall disdoae 
Which are, in last resort, your friends or foes ? 
Homer, who leam'd the language of the sky, 
The seeming Gordian knot woidd soon untie ; 
Immortal powers the term of Conscience know. 
But Interest is her name with men below. 

Conscience or Interest bo % or both in one, 
(The panther answeHd in a surly tone,) 
The first commands roe to maintain the arowui 
The last forbids to throw my barriers down. 
Our penal laws no sons of yours admit, 
Our Test excludes your tribe from benefit. 
These are my banlu your ocean to withstand, 
Which proudly rising oyerlooks the land ; 
And, once let in, with unresisted sway, 
Would sweep the pastors and their flocks awaj. 
Think not my judgment leads me to comply 
With laws unjust, but hard necessity : 
Imperious need, which cannot be withstood. 
Makes ill authentic, for a greater good. 
Possess your soul with patience, and attend : 
A more auspicious planet may ascend ; 
<jrood fortune may present some happier time. 
With means to cancel my unwilling crime ; 
(Unwilling, witness all ye powers above) 
To mend my errors, and redeem your love : 
That little space you safely may allow ; 
Your all-dispensing power protects you now. 

Hold, said the Hind, 't is needless to explain ; 
You would pos^xme me to another reign ; 
Tin when you are content to be unjust : 
Your part is to possess, and mine to trust. 
A fair exchange proposed of future chance, 
For present profit and inheritance. 

Few words will serve to finish our dispute ; 
Who will not now repeal, would persecute. 
To ripen green revenge your hopes attend. 
Wishing that happier planet would ascend. 
For shune let Conscience be your plea no 

more; 
To will hereafter, proves she might before ; 
But she 's a bawd to gain, and hokis the door. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods and inundations near : 
If 80, a just reprise wouki only be 
Of what the land usurp'd upon the sea ; 
And all your jealousies but serve to show 
Your ground is, like your neighbour nation, low. 
To intrench in what you grant unrighteous lawi, 
Is to distrust the justice of your cause ; 
And argues that the true religion lies 
In those weak adversaries you de^>ite. 



T3rramiic force is that which least yon (Mr, 
The sound is (rightful in a Christian's ear t 
Avert it, Heaven ! nor let that plague be sent 
To us fitxn the dispeopled continent. 

But piety commands me to refrain ; [reign. 
Those prayers are needless in this monarch's 
Behold ! how he protects your friends oppreas'd, 
Receives the barash'd, succours the distressed : 
BehoU, for you may read an honest open breut. 
He stands in dayli^t, and disdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is tied, 
A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 
Your Test he would repeal, his peers restore ; 
This when he says he means, he means no 
DAore. 

Well, said the Panther, I believe him juit, 

And yet 

And yet, 't is but because you must ; 
You would be trusted, but you would not trust. 
The Hind thus briefly ; and disdain'd to enlarge 
On power of Kings, and their superior charge, 
As Heaven's trustees before the peo|de's choice : 
Though sure the Panther did not much rejoice 
To hear those echoes given of her once k/fwl 
voice. 

The matron woo'd her kindness to the last. 
But couM not win ; her hour of grace was past. 
Whom, thus persisting, when she coukl not bring 
To leave the Wolf, and to believe her King, 
She gave her up, and fairly wish'd her joy 
Of her late treaty with her new ally : [prove 
Which well ^le hop'd would more successfbl 
Than was the Pigeon's and the Buzzard's l(yve. 
The Panther ask'd, what concord there could be 
Betwixt two kinds whose natures disagree ? 
The dame replied : 'T is sung in every street, 
The common cliat of gossips when they meet : 
But, since unheard by you, 't is worth your ^ile 
To take a wlndesame tale, though told in homely 
style. 

A plain good man, whose name is understood, 
(So few deserve the name of plain and good) 
Of three fair lineal lordships stood possess'd, 
And liv'd, as reason was, upon the best. 
InuHd to hardships from his early youth, 
Much had he done, and suffcr'd for his truth : 
At land and sea, in many a doubtful fight, 
Was never known a more advent'rous knight, 
Who oft'ner drew his sword, and always for the- 
right. flate,> 

As fortune would, (his fortune came, though 
He took possession of his just estate : 
Nor rack'd his tenants with increase of rent 
Nor liv'd too sparing, nor too largely spent ; 
But overlook'd his hinds ; their pay was just. 
And ready, for he scom'd to go on trust : 
Shyw to resolve, but in performance quick ; 
So true, that he was awkward at a trkk. 
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For Kttle •oals on little shifts rety, 
And cowards' arts </mean expedients try ; 
The aoble mind will dare do any thing bat lie. 
False friends (his deadliest foes) could find no 

way, 
Bat shows of honest bhmtness, to betray : 
That unsuspected plainness he beliey'd ; 
He look'd into himself, and was deceiv'd. 
Some lucky planet sure attends his birth, 
Or Heaven would make a miracle on eartbi 
For proeperous honesty is seldom seen 
To bear so dead a weight, and yet to win, 
It kwks as fate with nature's law would strire, 
To ^low plain dealing once an age may thrive : 
And, when so tough a frame she cotdd not bend. 
Exceeded her commission to befriend. 
This grateful man, as Heaven increas'd hia 

store, 
Oave God again, and daily fed his poor. 
His house with all convenience was pnrvejr'd ; 
The rest he found, but rais'd the fabric where 

he prayM ; 
And in that sacred place his beauteous wife 
Empkiy'd her happiest hours of holy life. 

Nor did their idms extend to those alone. 
Whom common fSuth more strictly made their 

own ; 
A soK of Doves were hous'd too near their hall, 
Who cross the proverb, and abound with gall. 
Though some, 't is true, are passively inclin'd| 
The greater part degenerate from their kind ; 
Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed, 
And largely drink, because on salt they feed. 
Small gain from them their bounteous owner 

draws ; 
Tet, bound by promise, he BupiportM their causej 
As corporations privileged by laws. 
That house, which harbour to their kind 

affords, [birds ; 

Was built, long since, God knows, for better 
But fluttering there, they nestle near the throne, 
And kxlge in habitations not their own. 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
Like Harpies, they could scent a plenteous 

board. 
Then to be sure they never failM their lord : 
The mt was form, and bare attendance paid ; 
They drunk, and eat, and grudgingly obey'd. 
The more they fed, they raven'd still for more ; 
Tbej drain'd from Dan, and left Beersheba 

poor. 
Al this they had by law, and none repin'd ; 
The preferonce was but due to Levies kind : 
Bnt when some lay-preferment fell by chance, 
TIm Gourmands made it their inheritance. 
When once posses s 'd they never quit their 

claim; 
For tbeo 't is sanctified to Heaven's high name ; 



And hallow'd thus, they cannot give consent. 
The gift should be profan'd by worldly manage* 

ment. 
Their flesh was never to the table serv'd ; 
Though 't is not thence infen^d the birds wera 

starved; 
But that their master did not like the food, 
As rank, and breeding mehmchdy blood. 
Nor did it with his gracious nature suit, 
E'en though they were not Doves, to persecute ; 
Yet he refus'd (nor oould they take ofi*ence) 
Their glutton kind should teach him abotinence. 
Nor consecrated grain their wheat he thought, 
Which new from treading, in their bills Uiey 

brought : 
But lefl his hinds each in his private power, 
That those who like the bran might leave the 
He for himself, and not brothers, chose, [flour. 
Nor would he be imposed on, nor impose ; 
But in their faces his devotion paid. 
And sacrifice with solemn rites was made, 
And sacred incense on his altars laid. 
Besides these joUy birds, whose corpse impura 
Repaid their commons with their salt manure ; 
Another farm he had behind his house. 
Not overstock'd, but barely for his use : 
Wherein his poor domestic poultry fed. 
And from his pious hands received their bread. 
Our pampered Pigeons, with malignant eyes, 
Beheld these inmates, and their nurseries : 
Though hard their fare, at evening, and at mom, 
A cruse of water and an ear of com ; 
Yet stin they gnidg'd that nsodicum, and thought 
A sheaf in every single grain was brought. 
Fain would they fikh that little food away. 
While unrestrain'd those happy gluttons prey. 
And much they griev'd to see so nigh their hall 
The bird that wara'd St. Peter of his fall ; 
That he should raise his mitred crest on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To sacred rites ; and vex the ethereal powers 
With midnight matins at imcivil hours : 
Nay more, his quiet neighbours should molest, 
Just in tlie sweetness of their morning rest. 
Beast of a bird, supinely when he might 
Lie snug and sleep, to rise before the light ! 
What if his dull forefathers us'd that cry, 
Could he not let a bad example die ? 
The world was fallen into an easier way ; 
This age knew better than to fast and pray. 
Good sense in sacred worship would appear 
So to begin, as they might end the year. 
Such feats in former times had wrought the falls 
Of crowing Chanticleers incloisterM walls. 
ExpeU'd for this, and for their lands, they fled ; 
And sister Partlet, with her hooded head. 
Was hooted hence, because she would not pray 

abed. 
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The way to win the restiflT world to God, By which unrighteously it wu decreedi 

Was to lay by the disciplining rod, That none to trust or prcrfit should tucceedi 

Unnatural fasts, and foreign forms of prayer : Who would not swallow first a poisonoos widud 
Religion frights us with a mien severe. weed : 

'T is prudence to reform her into ease, Or that, to which old Socrates was curs'd, 

And put her in undress to make her please : Or henbane juice to swell them till they hmtL 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, The patron (as in reason) thought it hard 

And leave the luggage of good works behind. To see this inquisition in his yard, [barr'd* 

Such doctrines in the pigeoo-houso wero By which the Soveriegn was of subjects' oaed*- 
taught : All gentle means he tried which might withdraw 

Tou need not ask how wondrously they wrought ; The effects of so unnatural a law : 
But sure the common cry was all (or these. But still the Dove-house obstinately stood 

Whose life and precepts both encourag'd ease. Deaf to their own, and to their neighbours' good ; 

Tet fearing those alluring baits might fail. And which was worse, (if any worse could be,) 

And holy deeds o*er all their arts prevail ; Repented of their boasted loyalty : 

(For vice, though frontless, and of hardened face, Now made the champion of a cruel cause, 

Is daunted at the sight of awful grace ;) And drunk with fumes of popular applause : 

A hideous figure of their foes they drew. For those whom God to ruin has designed. 

Nor lines, nor looks, nor shades, nor colours He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. 

true ; [view. New doubts indeed they daily strove to rain^ 

And this grotesque design expos'd to public Suggested dangers, interpos'd delays : 

One would have thought it some Egyptian piece, And emissary Pigeons had in store, 

With garden gods, and barking deities. Such as the Meccan prophet usM of yore, 

More thick than Ptolemy has stuck the skies. To whisper counsels in their patron^s ear ; 

All so perverse a draught, so far unlike. And vcil'd their false advice with zealous lear. 

It was no libel where it meant to strike. The master sroil'd to see them work in vain, 
Tet still the daubing pleas'd, and great and small To wear him out, and make an idle reign 

To view the monster crowded Pigeon-hall. He saw, but Ruffer*d their protractive arts, 

There Chanticleer was drawn upon his knees And strove by mildness to reduce their heart! s 

Adoring shrines, and stocks of sainted trees ; But they abusM that grace to make allies. 

And by him, a misshapen, ugly race ; And fondly clos'd with former enemies ; [wist. 

The curse of God was seen on every face. For fools, are doubly fools, endeavoring to be 
No Holland emblem cou|,d that malice mend, Afler a grave consult what course were beat^ 

But still the worse the look, the fitter for a fiend. One, more mature in folly than the rest, 

The master of the farm, displeas'd to find Stood up, and told them, with his head aside, 

So much of rancour in so mild a kind. That desperate cures must be to desperate itti 
Inquir'd into the cause, and came to know applied : 

The Passive Church had struck the foremost And therefore, since their main impending fear 

blow ; Was fix)m the increasing race of Chanticleer, 

With groundless fears and jealousies possessed, Some potent bird of prey they ought to find. 

As if this troublesome intniding guest A foe profess'd to him and aU his kind : 

Would drive the birds of Venus from their nest. Some haggard Hawk, who had her eyxj nigh, 

A deed his inborn equity abhorr'd ; Well pouncM to fasten, and well wing'd to fly; 

But interest will not trust, though Grod should One they might trust, their common wrongs te 
plight his word. wreak ; 

A law the source * of many future harms. The Musket, and the Coystrel were too weak, 

Had banish'd all the poultry from the farms : Too fierce the Falcon ; but, above the rest, 

With loss of life, if any should be found The noble Buzzard ever pleased me best ; 

To crow or peck on this forbidden ground. Of small renown ' t is true ; for, not to lie. 

That bloody statute chiefly was designed ■ We call him but a Hawk by courtesy. 

For Chanticleer the white, of clergy kind ; I know he hates the Pigeon-house and Farm, 

But after malice did not long forget. And more, in time of war, has done us harm : 

The lay that wore the robe and coronet. But all his hate on tiivial points depends ; 

For them, for their inferiors and allies. Give up our forms, and we shall soon be friends 

Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devise ; For Pigeons' flesh he seems not much to cars ;. 

Cramm'd Chickens are a more delicious fare. 

• A lny,,ths.i^ee, *c.] Penaa Uws sgainst Po- ^ .^J» ^^^ potentate, without delay, 

pish recusants. D. I wish you would confer the sovereign twAj : 
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Petitioo him to accept the government, 
And let a splendid embassy be sent. 
This pithy speech prevailed, and all afreedi 
Old enmities forgot, the Buzzard should succeed. 

Their welcome suit was granted soon as heard, 
His lodgings fumish'd, and a train prepared, 
With B's upon their breast appointed for his 

guard. 
He came, and crown'd with great solemnity, 
God save king Buzzard was the general cry. 

A portly prince, and goodly to the sight, 
He seem'd a son of Anach for his height : 
Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer : 
Black-brow*d, and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter : 
Broad-backM, and brawny-built for love'i de- 
light ; 
A prophet form'd to make a female proselyte. 
A theologue more by need than genial bent; 
By breeding sharp, by nature confident. 
Interest in all his actions was discerned ; 
More leam'd than honest, more a wit than 

leamM ; 
Or forcM by fear, or by his prophet led, 
Or both conjoined, his native clime he fled : 
But brought the virtues of his heaven along ; 
A &ir behaviour, and a fluent tongue. 
And yet with all his arts he could not thrive ; 
The most unlucky parasite alive. 
Loud praises to prepare his paths he sent, 
And then himself pursued his compliment ; 
But by reverse of fortune chas'd away, 
His giAs no linger than their author stay : 
He shakes the dust against the ungrateful race, 
And leaves the stench of ordures in the place. 
Oft has he flatter'd and hIasphemM the same ; 
For in his rage he spares no Sovereign's name : 
The hero and the tyrant change their style 
By the same measure that they frown or smile. 
When well receiv'd by honpitable foes, 
The kindness he returns is *o expose : 
For courtesies, though undescrv'd and great, 
No gratitude in felon minds beget ; 
As tribute to his wit, the churl receives the treat. 
His praise of foes is venomously nice ; 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice : 
A Greek, and bountiful, forewarns us twice. 
Seven sacraments he wisely does disown, 
Because be knows Confession stands for one ; 
Where sins to sacred silence are convey'd, 
And not for fear, or love, to be betray'd : 
But he, uncallM, his patron to control, 
Divulg'd ttm secret whispers of his soul ; 
Stood forth the accusing Satan of his crimes, 
And offer'd to vhe Moloch of the times. 
Prompt to assail, and careless of defence, 
Invulnerable in his impudence. 
Ha dares the world ; and eager of a name, 
He thrusts about, and justles into fame. 



Frontless, and satire-proof, he scours the streets, 
And runs an Indian-muck at all he meets. 
So fond of loud report, that not to miss 
Of being known (his last and utmost bliss) 
He rather would be known for what he is. 

Sucli was, and is, the Captain of the Test, 
Thought half his virtues are not here expressed ; 
The modesty of fame conceals the rest. 
The spleenful Pigeons never could create 
A prince more proper to revenge their hate : 
Indeed, more proper to revenge, than save ; 
A king, whom in his wrath the Almighty gave : 
For all the grace the landlord had allow'd. 
But made the Buzzard and the Pigeons proud ; 
Gave time to fix their friends, and to seduce the 

crowd. 
They kmg their fellow-subjects to enthrall, 
Their patron's promise into question call. 
And vainly think he meant to make them lords 
of all. 

False fears their leaders fail'd not to suggest. 
As if the Doves were to be dispossess'd ; 
Nor sighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did 

want; 
For now the Pigeons too had lear'd to cant. 
The house of prayer is stock'd with large in- 
crease ; 
Nor doors, nor windows can contain the press : 
For birds of every feather fill the abode ; 
E'en Atheists out of envy own a God : 
And, reeking from the stews, adulterers come, 
Like Goths and Vandals to demolish Rome. 
That Conscience, which to all their crimes was 

route, 
Now calls akxid, and cries to persecute : 
No rigour of the laws to be released, [request : 
And much the less, because it was their Lord's 
They thought it great their Sovereign to con- 
And nam'd tlieir pride, nobility of soul, [trol, 

'T is true, the Pigeons, and their prince elect, 
Were short of power their purpose to effect : 
But with their quills did all the hurt they codd. 
And cufTd the tender Chickens from their food : 
And much the Buzzard in their cause did stir. 
Though naming not the patron,* to infer. 
With all respect, he was a gross idolater. 

But when the imperial owner did espy 
That thus they tum'd his grace to villany, 

* And much the Butxard in their cause did ttir. 
Though naming not tiu patron, Ac] 

On tlie fifth of November, 1084, Burnet preached 
a sermon in the Rolls chapol a^^inst popery, m 
which he dropped itome oblique reflertions on the 
king. On this accoimt It was ordered he should 
preach in that plare no more, and he i^oon after 
found it neresHary to withdraw to Holland. The 
kini; demanded him of the states as a traitor, but 
they refused to acquiesce. It 1p said 300(tf. was or- 
dered to be paid by the treasury to any person 
that could contrive to deliver him Into the king's 
hands. D. 
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Not ■afTering wrath to discoinpofle hta miixl, 
He strore a temper for the extremes to find, 
So to be just, as he might still be kind ; 
Then, all maturely weighM, pronounc'd a doom 
Of sacred strength for every age to come. 
By this the Doves their weaJth and state poasessi 
No rights infringed, but license to oppress : 
Such power have they as factious lawyers long 
To crowns ascribM, that Kings can do no 

wrong. 
But since his own domestic birds hare tried 
The dire effects of their destructive pride, 
He deems that proof a measure to the rest, 
Concluding well within his kingly breast, 
His fowls of nature too unjustly were opprest. 
Ho therefore makes all birds of every sect 
Free of his farm, with promise to respect 
Their several kinds alike, and equally protect. 
His gracious edict the same franchise yields 
To all the wild increase of woods and fields. 
And who in rocks akwf, and who in steeples 

baihia : 
To Grows the Uke impartial grace aiTords, 
And Choughs and Daws, and such republic 

birds : 
Secur'd with ample privilege to feed, 
Each has his district, and his bounds decreed : 
CombinM in com m on interest with his own, 
But not to pass the Pigeons' Rubicon. 

Here ends the reign of this pretended Dove ; 
An prophecies accomplishM from above. 
For Shiloh comes the sceptre to remove. 
ReducM from her imperial high abode. 
Like Dionysius to a private rod. 
The Passive Church, that with pretended grace 
Did her distinctive mark in duty place. 
Now tonch'd, reviles her Maker to his face. 
What after happened is not hard to guess : 
The small begimiings had a largo increase. 
And arts and wealth succeed, (the secret spoils 

of peace.) 
'T is said, the Doves repented, though too late. 
Become the smiths of their own foolish fate : 
Nor did their owner hasten their ill hour; 
But, sunk in credit, they decrcos'd in power: 
Like snows in warmth that mildly pass away. 
Dissolving in the silence of decay. 

The Buzzard, not content with equal place, 
Invites the feather* d Nimrods of his race ; 
To hide the thinness of their flock from sight, 
And all together make a seeming goodly flight : 
But each have separate interests of their own* 
Two Czars arc one too many for a throne. 
Nor con the usurper lonir abstain from food ; 
Already he has tasted Pigeons' blood : 
And may be tempted to his former fare, 
When this indulgent lord shall late to beavea 
repair. [come, 



Bare benting times, and moulting montiis nay 

come. 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their 

homo ; 
Or rent in schism (for so their fate decrees) 
Like the tumultuous college of the bees, 
They fight their quarrel, by themselves oppresC ; 
The tyrant smiles below, and waits the faUing 

feast. 
Thus did the gentle Hind her fiible end, 
Nor would the Panther blame it, nor coaunead ^ 
But, with affected yawnings at the close, 
Seem'd to require her natural repose : 
For now the streaky light began to peep ; 
And setting stars admonish'd both to sleep. 
The dame withdrew, and, wishing to her guest 
The peace of heaven, betook herself to rest. 
Ten thousand angels on her shunbers wait, 
With glorious visions of her future state. 



BRITANNIA REDIVIVA; 

A POEM Oir THE BIRTH OF THE PRIHCBy 
BORir Oir THE TEITTH OF JUWE, 1688. 

DU Patrli Indiffctes, et Romulc, Vestaaue Mater. 
Que TuRcum Tiberim, et Roiu.via Patatla seTvas, 
Hunc saltern everso mierum suGC4irrere sbc-Io 
Ne probibuo satis jampriilcm sanguine nostro 
Laomcdontaua; lulmus Perjurla TTOja<. 

Virg: Qtcrf. L 

OvR vows are heard betimes! and HeaTOi 

takes care 
To grant, before wo can conclude the prayer : 
Preventing angels meet it half the way. 
And sent us back to praise, who came to praj. 

Just on the day, when the high-mounted sod 
Did farthest in his northern progress run, 
Ho bended forward, and e'en stretch'd the sphere 
Beyond the limits of the lengthened year, 
To view a brighter sun in Britain bom ; 
That was the business of his longest mora ; 
The glorious object seen, 't was time to turn. 

Departing Spring could only stay to shed 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed, 
But lefl the manly Summer in her stead. 
With timely fruit the longing land to cheer, 
And to fulfil the promise of the year. 
Betwixt two seasons comes the auspicious heir, 
This age to blofsom, and the next to bear. 

Last solemn sabbath* saw the Church attend; 
The Paraclete in fiery pomp descrnd ; 
But when his wondrous octave roil'd agahoif 
He brought a royal infant in his train. 
So great a blessing to so good a king. 
None but the Eternal Comforter could bring. 

* Whitsunday. Orig. ed 
t Trinity Sunday. OrUr- €d. 
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Or did the mifhty Trinity oonsptre, 
Am oooe, in council to create our aire ? 
it«eems as if they eent the new-bom gtiest 
To wait on the proceanoo of their feait ; 
And on their sacred anniverae decreed 
To stamp their image on the promi8*d seed. 
Three reafans united, and on one bestow'd, 
An emblem of their mystic union show'd : 
Tha Mighty Trine the triple empire shar'd, 
As every perscm would have one to guard. 
Hail, son of prayers ! by holy vic^ence 
Drawn down from heaven ; bat long be bap 

nish'd thence, 
And late to thy paternal skies retire : 
To nend our crimes whole ages would require ; 
To change the inveterate habit of our sins, 
And finish what thy godlUie sire begins. 
Kind heaven, to make us Englishmen a^in, 
No less can give us than a patriardi^ reign. 
The sacred cradle to your diarge receive, 
Te seraphs, and by turns the guard relieve ; 
Thy father's angel, and thy father join, 
To keep posseesion, and secure the line ; 
Bat kmg defer the hoooors of thy fate : 
Great may they be like his, like his be late ; 
That James this running century may riew, 
And give his son an auspice to the new. 

Our wants exact at least that moderate stay : 
For see the Dragon* winged on his way, 
To watdi the travaV,! and devour the prey. 
Or, if allusions may not rise so high, 
Thus, when Alcides rais'd his iniknt cry, 
nie snakes bcsieg*d his young divinity : 
But vainly with their forked tongues they threat; 
For opposition makes a hero great. 
To needibl succour all the good will run, 
And Jove assert the godhead of his son. 
O still repining at your present state, 
Grudging yoorselves the benefits of fate, 
Look up, and read in characters of light 
A Ueasing sent you in jrour own despite. 
The manna falls, yet Uiat celestial bread 
Like Jews you munch, and murmur while you 

feed. 
May not your fortune be like theirs, exilM, 
Yet forty years to wander in the wild : 
Or if it be, may Moses live at least. 
To lead you to the verge of promisM rest. 

Though poets are not prophets, to foreknow 
What plants will take the Uight, and what will 

grow, 
By tracing heaven his footsteps may be found: 
Behold ! how awfully he walks the round ! 
God is abroad, and, wondrous in his ways, 
The rise of empires, and their fall surveys ; 

• Allmlln? only to the Commonwealth party, here 
and in other places of the poem. Orir. edU 
» Rev. xil. 4. Orif. td. 



More (might I say) than with a usual eye, 
He sees Ins bleeding Chin^ in ruin lie, [cry. 
And hears the souls of saints beneath hia altar 
Already haa he lifted high the sign,| 
Which crown'd the conquering arms of Gob> 

stantine: 
The moon§ grows pale at that presaging sight, 
And half her train of stars have lost their Ii^» 

Behold another Sylvester,|| to bless^ 
The sacred standard, and secure succeaa ; 
Large of hia treasures, d[ a soul so great. 
As fills and crowds his imiversal seat. 
Now view at home a sec<Mid Constantino ;** 
(The former too was of the British line)tt 
Has not his healing balm your breaches doa'd. 
Whose exile many sought, and few oppos'd? 
Or, did not heaven by its eternal doom 
Permit those evils, Uiai this good might coma ? 
80 manifest, that e'en the moon-ey'd sects 
See whom and what this Providence protects. 
Methinka, had we within our minda no more 
Than that one ahipwreck on the fatal ore,|| 
That only thought may make us think again, 
What wonders QoA reserves for such a reign. 
To dream that chance his preservation wrought. 
Were to think Noah was preserv'd for nou^ ; 
Or the sorviving eight were not design'd 
To people earth, and to restore their kind. 

When humbly on the royal babe we gaze, 
The manly lines of a majestic face 
Give awful joy : 't is paradise to look 
On the fair frontispiece of nature's book: 
If the first opening page ao charms the sight, 
Think how the unfolded volinne will delight ! 
Bee how the venerable infant lies 
In eariy pomp ; how through the mother's eyes 
The fiLther's soul, with an undaunted view. 
Looks out, and takes our homage as his due. 
See on his future subjects how he smiles. 
Nor meanly flatters, nor with craft begidlea ; 
But with an open face, as on his throne, 
Assures our birthrights, and assumes his own. 

Bom in broad daylight, that the imgratefiil 
May find no room for a remaining doubt ; [rout 

I The cross. Orlr. ed. 

f The crescent which the Turks bear for their 
arms. Orif. ed. 

8 The pope in the time of Constantine the great, 
alluding to the present pope. Orig^. ed, 

f BehoUl itnothfr SyhHtur, Ac] Tlie pope, In 
James the Hecond'a time, is here compared to him 
who governetl the Komltsh Church in the lime of 
Constantine, to whom the king is likened a little 
lower down. D. 

•• King Jninos the Second. Chig. ed. 

^ Tht former too irns ofthf Brltiah Une\Q\. Helen, 
mother of Constiintine tho (ireat, was an Engtiah- 
woman; and Archbi.shop TT«hcr affirms, that the 
emperor himself was horn in this kingdom. D. 

II That onrtMpirrrckon the fatal ore] The sand- 
bank, on which the Duke Qt York had like to have 
been lost in I6i». on his voyage to Scotland, is 
known by the name of Lemman ore. D. 
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Truth, which itself is light, do«8 darkness shun, 
And the true eaglet safely dares the sun. 

Fain would the fiends have made a dubious 
birth,* 
Loath to confess the godhead cloth'd in earth : 
But sicken'd, after all their baffled lies, 
To find an heir-apparent of the skies: 
Abandoned to despair, still may they grudge, 
And, owning not the Saviour, prove the judge. 

Not great ^nea.s stood in plainer day. 
When, the dark maiitlius; mist dissolved away, 
He to the Tyrians showM his sudden (ace, 
Shining with all his goddess mother's grace : 
For she herself had made his countenance 
bright, [light. 

BreathM honour on his eyes, and her own purple 

If our victorious Edward,! aa they say, 
Gave Wales a [>rince on that propitious day. 
Why may not years revolving with his fate 
Produce his like, but with a longer date ? 
One, who may carry to a distant shore 
The terror that his famM forefather bore. 
But why should James or his young hero stay 
For slight presages of a name or day ? 
Wo need no Edward's fortune to adorn 
That happy moment when our prince was born : 
Our prince adorns his day, and ages hence 
Shall wish his birthday for some future prince. 

Great Michael,^ prince of all the ethereal 
hosts. 
And whate'er inborn saints our Britain boasts ; 
And thou,§ tlie ado|)ted patron of our isle, 
With cheerful aspects on this infant smile : 
The pledge of heaven, which, dropping from 
Secures our bliss, and reconciles his love, [above, 

Enough of ills our dire rebellion wrought. 
When, to the dreg.4, we drank the bitter draught ; 
Then airy atoms did in plagues conspire, 
Nor did the avenging angel yet retire, 
But purgM our still increasing crimes with fire. 
Then perjur'd Plots, the still impending Test, 
And worse — but charity conceals the rest : 
Here stop the current of the sanguine flood ; 
Require not, gracious God, thy martyrs' blood ; 
But let their dying pangs, their living toil. 
Spread a rich harvest through their native soil : 
A harvest ripening for another reign, 
Of which this royal babe may reap the grain. 

Enough of early saints one womb has given ! 
Enough increas'd the family of heaven : 
Let them for his and our atonement go ; 
And reiifning bless'd above, leave him to rule 
below. 

* Alludinif to the temptations In the wilderness. 

Orig.ed. 

* Edwnnl the Black Prince, bom on Trinity Sun- 
day. Oriff. ed. 

I The motto of the poem explained. Orig. td. 
f 8L George. Orl^. ed. 



Enough already has the year foreskywM 
Hiii wonted courtte, tlie sea has overflow'd, 
The meads were rioatcd with a weeping spring 
And frighten'd birds in woods forgot to sing : 
The strong-lirab'd steed beneath his harneH 

faints. 
And the same shivering sweat his lord attainta. 
When will the minister of wrath give o'er? 
Behold him, at Araunah's tlireshing-floor :| 
Hr stops, and seems to sheatii hisriaming brand, 
Ploas'd with burnt incense from our David's 
Dhvid has bought the Jebusite's abode, [hand. 
And raiti'd an altar to the living God. 

Heaven, to reward him, makes his jojs 
No future ills nor accidents appear, [sincere ; 
To sully and pollute the sacred infant's year. 
Five months to discord and debate were giTen: 
He sanctifies the yet remaining seven. 
Sabbath of montlis ! henceforth in him be bleo^d, 
And prelude to the realms perpetual rest ! 

Let his baptismal drops for us atone ; 
Lustrations for otfencesil not his own. 
Let Conscience, which is Interest ill disgiusM, 
In tlie same font be cleans'd, and all the land 
baptis'd. [fame; 

UnnainM as yet,'*'* at least unknown to 
Is there a strife in heaven about his name ? 
Where every famous predecessor vies. 
And makes a faction for it in the skies ? 
Or must it be reserved to thought akme ? 
Such was the sacred Tetragrammaton-ft 
I'ltiiigs wonhy tiilence must not be reveoi'd t 
Thus the true name of Rome was kept 

ceaIM,n 
To shun the spells and sorceries of those 
Who durst her infant majesty oppose. 
But when his tender strength in lime shall ril 
To dare ill tongues, and fascinating eyes ; 
This isle, which hides the little thunderei's 
Shall be too narrow to contain his name : [fiune, 
The artillery of heaven shall make him known ; 
Crete§§ could not hold the god, when Jove was 
grown. (bom, 

As Jove's increa8e,1I1[ whofrom his brain 
Whom arms and arts did equally adorn, 



I Alluding to the passage In i Kings xxiv. m. 
H Original sin. Orl^. ed, 

•• The prince christened, bm not named. Orlr. sd. 

♦♦ Tfu tarred Tetragrammatuit] Jehovah, or the 
nAme of God, unlawful to be prunouitced bj tbe 
Jews. Orig. ed. 

I I Ttuu thf. true naxer of Rome ttat kept etnc»t^i\ 
Sonieautiiors Kay, thai the tnie n.irnc oi Konte was 
kept a secret: Nc hostck incujiidjiicmis dcos eUee* 
rent. Orig. ed. 

SS Candu, wiiereJupiter was born and bred st* 
cretly. Ong. ed. 

!I1t Pallas, or Minerva, ^aid by the poets to Uk/m 
been bred up by hand. brig, ed. 
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7ree of the breast was bred, whose milky taste 
Minerva's name to Venus had debas'd ; 
So this imperial babe rejects the food 
That mixes monarch's with plebeian blood : 
Food that his inborn courage might control, 
Extinguish all the father in hin soul, 
And, for his Estian race, and Saxon strain. 
Might reproduce some second Richard's reign. 
Mildness he shares from both his parents' blooid : 
But kings too tame aie despicably good : 
Be this the mixture of this regal child, 
By nature manly, but by virtue mild. 

Thus far the furious transport of the news 
Had to prophetic madness fir'd the Muse ; 
Madness ungovernable, uninspir'd, 
Swifl to foretell whatever she desir'd. 
Was it for me the dark abyss to tread. 
And read ilie book which angels cannot read 7 
How was I punish'd, when the sudden blast,* 
The face of heaven, and our young sun o'er- 

cast! 
Fame, the swifl ill, increasing as she roll'd, 
Disease, despair, and death, at three reprises 

told: 
At three insulting strides she stalk'd the town, 
And, like contagion, struck the loyal down. 
Down fell the winnow'd wheat ; but mounted 

high. 
The whirlwind bore the chaff, and hid the sky. 
Here black rebellion shooting from below, 
(As earth's gigantic broodf by moments grow) 
And here the sons of God are petrified with wo; 
An apoplex of grief : so low were driven 
The saints, as hardly to defend their heaven. 

As when pent vapours run their hollow round, 
Earthquakes, which are convulsions of the 

ground, [brook, 

Break bellowing forth, and no confinement 
Till the third settles what the former shook ; 
Such heavings had our souls ; till, slow and late, 
Otir life with his retum'd, and faith prevail'd on 

fate. 
By prayers the mighty blessing was implor'd, 
To prayers was granted, and by prayers restor'd. 

So ere the Shunammite a !»on conceiv'd^ 
The prophet promis'd, and the wife believ'd. 
A son was sent, the son so much desir'd ; 
But soon upon the mother's knees expir'd. 
The troubled Seer approach'd the mournful 

door, 
Ran, pray'd, and sent his pastoral staff before. 
Then strctch'd his limbs upon (he child, and 

rooum'd, [retum'd. 

Till warmth, and breath, and a new soul 

* The sudden false reporter the prince's death. 

d Orig. ed. 

f Those irlanu wrt fe^ned (o have grown iUleen 
dls every day. Orig. ed. 
I In 3 KIncB, IV. Orir. id. 

VQU I.— 8 H 



Thus mercy stretches out her hand and saves 
Desponding Peter linking in the waves. 

As \\ hen a cudden storm of hail and rain 
Beaui to the ground the yet unbeardtnl grain. 
Think not the hopes of harvest are destroy'd 
On the flat field, and on the naked void ; 
The light, unloaded .stem, from tempest freed, 
Will raise the youthful honours of his head ; 
And, soon restor'd by native vigour, bear 
The timely product of the bounteous year. 

Nor yet conclude all fiery trials past : 
For Heaven will exercise us to the last ; 
Sometimes will check us in our full career, 
With doubtful blessings, and witli mingled 

fear ; 
That, still depending on his daily grace, 
His every mercy for an alms may pass. 
With sparing hands will diet us to good ; 
Preventing surfeits of our pamper'd blood. 
So feeds the mother-bird her craving young 
With little morsels, and delays them long. 

True, this last ble.*:sing was a royal feast , 
But where 's the wedding-garment on the guest? 
Our manners, as religion were a dream. 
Are such as teach the nations to blas[)heme. 
In lusts we wallow, and with pride we sweQ, 
And injuries with injuries repel ; 
Prompt to revenge, not daring to forgive. 
Our lives unteach the doctrine we believe. 
I'hus Israel sinn'd impenitently hard, [guard 
And vainly thought the present ark§ their 
But when the haughty Phili.-'lines appear. 
They fled, abandon'd to their foes and fear ; 
Their God was absent, though his ark was 
there. [&^&yi 

Ah ! lest our crimes should snatch this pledge 
And make our joys (he blessings of a day ! 
For we have sinn'd him hence, and that he lives 
God to his promise, not our practice gives. 
Our crimes would soon weigh down the guilty 

sca/e, 
But James and Mary, and the Church prevail. 
Nor Amaiek can rout the chosen bands,^ 
While Hur and Aaron hold up Moses' hands. 

By living well, let us secure his days. 
Moderate in hopes, and humble in our ways. 
No force the free-bom spirit can constrain, 
But charily, and great examples gain. 
Forgiveness is our thanks for such a day, 
T is godlike God in his own coin to pay. 

But you, propitious queen, translated here, 
From your mild heaven, to rule our rugged 

sphere. 
Beyond the sunny walks, and circling year : 
You, who your native climate have bereft 
Ofall the virtues, and the vices leA; 



\ 



1 Sam. iv. 10. 
£xod. zvU. 8. 



Orig.ed, 
Orig.ed. 
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Whompie^ and beauty make their boast, 
Though beautiful is well in pious lost ; 
So lost, as starlight is dissolved away, 
And melts into the brightness of the day ; 
Or gold about the regal diadem, 
Lost to improve the lustre of the gem. 
What can we add to your triumphant day ? 
Let the great gift the beauteous giver pay. 
For should our thanks awake the rising sun, 
And lengthen, as his latest shadows run. 
That, tho' the longest day, would soon, too soon 

be done. 
Let angels* voices with their harps conspire, 
But keep the auspicious infant from the quire ; 
Late let him sing above, and let us know 
No sweeter music than his cries below. 

Nor can I wish to you, great monarch, more 
Than such an annual income to your store ; 
The day which gave this Unit, did not shine 
For a less omen, than to fill the Trine. 
After a Prince, an Admiral beget ; 
The Royal Sovereign wants an anchor yet. 
Our isle has younger titles still in store 
And when the exausted land can yield no more, 
Your line can force them from a foreign shore. 

The name of Great your martial mind wiU 
But justice is your darling attribute : [suit ; 
Of all the Greeks, 'twas but one hero's due,'*' 
And, in him, Plutarch prophesied of you. 
A prince's favours but on few can fall. 
But justice is a virtue shar'd by all. 

Some kings the name of conquerors have a*- 
sum'd. 
Some to be great, some to be gods presumed ; 
But boundless power, and arbitrary lust, 
Made tyrants still abhor th« name of just ; 
They ^unn'd the praise this godlike virtue 

gives, 
And feard a title that reproach'd their lives. 

The power, from which all kings derive their 
Whom they pretend, at least, to imitau, [state. 
Is eqtul both to punish and reward ; 
For few would love their God, unless they fe^d. 

Resistless force and immortality 
Make but a lame, imperfect deity ; 
Tempests have force unbounded to destroy. 
And deathless being e'en the damn'd enjoy ; 
And yet Heaven's attributes, both last and first, 
Oiie without life, and one with life accurs'd : 
But justice is Heaven's self, so strictly be, 
That could it fail, the Godhead could not be. 
This virtue is your own ; but life and state 
Are one to fortune subject, one to fate : 
Equal to all, you justly fro\vn or smile ; 
Nor hopes nor fears your steady hand beguile; 
Yourself our balance hold, the world's, our 
isle. 

'Arlstldas. Bee his life In Plutarch. Orif.td, 



MAC FL'ECKNOE.t 

All human things are subject to decay. 
And when fate sumnxms, monarchs most obey^ 
This Flecknoe found, who.like Augustus, youn^ 
Wascall'd to empire, and had govera'd long; 
In prose and verse, was own'd, without dispute. 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absohiiOy 
This aged prince, now flourishing in peace. 
And bless'd with issue of a large increase ; 
Worn out with business, did at length debato;. 
To settle the succession of the stale : 
And, pondering, which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with wit. 
Cried, 'T is resolv'd ; for nature pleads, that h« 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears. 
Mature in dulness from his tender years : 
Shadwell alone, of aU my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make preteiie6». 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray. 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 
Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye. 
And seems design'd for thoughtless roajes^ ; 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks, that shade the 

plain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. 
Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way ; 

♦ This is one of the best, as well as severest, sa- 
tires ever produced in our language. Mr. Thomae 
Shadwell ii the hero of the piece, and introduced, 
as if pitched upon, by Flecknoe, to succeed YAm In 
the throne of dulness ; for Flecknoe was never 
poet-laureate, as has been ignoranily asserted in 
Cibber'8 Lives of the Poet3. 

Rich.)rd Flecknoe, Efiq., from whom this poena 
derives its name, wub an Irish priest, who had, ac- 
cording to bi« own declaration, laid aside the me- 
chanic part of the priesthood. He wan well known 
at court ; yet. out of four plays which he wrote* 
couM get only one of them arte*!, and that was 
damned. •• He has." says Laiujbaine, '* published 
sundry worksi. as he styles them, to continue his 
name to posterity, thouph jioiislbly an enemy has 
done that lor him. which his own endeavours coukl 
never have i>erfected : for, whatever may become 
of his own pieces, his name will continue whilst 
Mr. Drj-den'a jatire, called Mac Flecknoe, shall 
remain in vogtic." 

From ihi.* poem Pope look the hint of his Dun- 
clad. D. 'n»or«? is a copy of this satiro In manu- 
script, amoug the manusr.ripts in the anhiepisco- 
pal Library at Laml»cih Pa'are, which presents 
0ome readings, different from the printed copies, 
that may prulKibly amuiie the reader, and perhaps 
in two or three Instances induce him to prefer the 
tPTiiUntexU The MS. is numbered Tl 1.0. T. 
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Aad ooandy dad in Norwich dragget, came* Pure clinches the suhurbian muse afiordSi 

To teach the nations in thy greater name. And Panton waging harmless war with 
My warbling lule, the lute I whilum strung, words. 

When to king John of Portugal I sung, Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 

Was but the prelude to that glorious day, Ambitiously designM his ShadwelPs throne. 

When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy way, For ancient Decker prophesied long since, 

With weU-tira'd oars before the royal barge, That in this pile should reign a mighty prince, 

SwellM with the pride of thy celestial charge ; Born for a scourge of wit, and flail of sense ; 

And big with hymn, commander of a host, To whom true dulness should some Psyches 
The like was ne'er in Epsom blankets toss'd. owe. 

Methinks I see the new Arion sail. But worids of Misers from his pen should 
The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. flow ; 

At thy well-!*harpen'd thumb from shore to shote Humorists and Hypocrites it should produce, 

The trebles squeak for fear, the bases roar : Whole Raymond families and tribes of Bruce. 

Now empress Fame had publiah'd the r©- 
* nown 

About thy boat the little fishes throng. Of Shadwcll's coronation through the town. 

As at the morning toast that floats along. Rous'd by report of fame, the nations meet, 

Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious band, From near Bunhill, and distant Watting street. 

Thou wield*st thy papers in thy threshing hand. No Persian carpets spread the imperial way, 

St. Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal timcf But scatteHd lirabs of mangled poets lay ; 

Not e'en the feet of thy own Psyche's rhyme ; From dusty shops neglected authors come, 

Though they in number as in sense excel : Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. 

So just, so like Uutology, they fell. Much Hey wood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay, 

That, pale with envy. Singleton forswore But loads of Shadwell almost chok'd the way. 

The hite and sword, which he in triumph bore, Bilk'd stationers for yeomen stood prepared. 

And vow'd he ne'er would act Villerius more. And Hcrringman was captain of the guard. 

Here slopp'd the good old sire, and wept for The hoary prince in majesty appeared, 

In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. poy, High on a throne of his own labours rear*d. 

All arguments, but roost hi^ plays, persuade. At his right hand our young Ascanius sate. 

That for anointed dulness he was made. Rome's other hope and pillar of the state. 

CkMe to the wails which fair Augusta bind. His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, gjrwc^^ 

(The fair Augusta much to fears inclin'd,^ And lambent dulness play'd around his fiice. 

An ancient fobric raised to inform the sight. As Hannibal did to the altars come, 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight : Swore by his sire, a mortal foe to Rome ; 

A watch-tower once; but now, so fate ordains. So ShadwcU swore, nor should his vows b«' 
Of all the pile an empty name remains : vain, 

From its old niins broihel-houses rise, That he till death true dulness would maintain ;. 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. And, in his father's right, and realm's defence,. 

Where their vast courts the mother-strumpets Ne'er to have peace with wit, nor truce with 

keep, sense. 

And, undisturb'd by watch, in silence sleep. The king himself the sacred unction made. 

Near these a nursery erects its head, [bred ; As king by office, and as priest by trade. 

Where queens are form'd, and future heroes In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale 

Where infant punks their tender voices try. Love's Kingdom to his right he did convey, 

4nd little Maximins the gods defy, At once his sceptre, an<l his rule of sway ; 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here, Whose righteous lore the prince had practaiM 
Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear ; young. 

But gentle Simkin just reception finds And from whose loins recorded Psyche sprung. 

Amidst thu monument of vanixh'd minds ; His temples, last, with poppies were o'er* 

spread, 

'And, roarsflfjctad InSonefch dm^fet came) That n-nldinsr !«eem'd to consecrate his head. 

And coarslyrloih'd in rusty druKel c:\ine. MS. T. , . . .u • . r • re i- ^^ 

♦ St Andrew fret ne'rr krja, Ac.) A French dan- J"»«l a^ ^"^^ P«»"l *« ^»"»e, if fame not lie, 

dnc ni:u«cr, at thi«tinie«;rently mtmlred. D. On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly, 

I Sunkin jtttt rertption Jlnd»\ Simkln Is a rha- c,, Romiilus 'l is siiikt hv Tvbcr'ii hrnok 

ncier of a colibler In nn Interlude. PaiUnn. wl.o is 1*° «.oiniims, i is sung, uy l yocr s brooit, 

BMnUooed soon aOcr, was a famous punster. D, Presage ot sway from twice su vultures took. 
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The admiring throng loud acclamations make, 
And omens of his future empire take. 
The sire then shook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 
Full on the filial dulness : long he stood, 
Repelling from his breast the raging god ; 
At length burst out in this prophetic mood. 
Heavens bless my son, from Ireland let him 
reign 
To far Barbadoes on the western main ; 
Of his dominion may no end be known, 
And greater than his fatlicr's be his throne ; 
Beyond Love's Kingdom* let him stretch his 

pen ! 
He pausM, and all the people cried, Amen. 
Then thus continued he : My son, advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 
Success let others teach, learn tliou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 
Let Virtuosos in five years bo writ ;t 
Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 
Lot gentle George in triumph tread the stage, 
Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage ; 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 
And in their folly show the writer s wit. 
Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence, 
And justify their author's want of sense. 
Let them be all by thy own model made 
Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid ; 
That they to future ages may be kno>vn, 
Not copies drawn, but is.sue of thy own. 
Nay, let tliy men of wit too be the same, 
All full of thee, and differing but in name. 
But let no alien Sedley interpose. 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom proeo.^ 
And when false flowers of rhetoric tliou wouldst 
Trust nature, do not labour to be dull ; [cull, 
But write thy best, and top ; and, in each line, 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine : 
Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill. 
And does thy northern dedications fill. 
Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame. 
By arrogating Jonson's hostile name. 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praise. 
And uncle Ogleby thy envj- raise. 

* Beyond Love's Kingdom^ &c.] This Is the name 
of that one play of Flecknoe's which was acted, but 
miBcarr1e<1 in the representation. D. 
t Let Vlrtuoaoe in Jive yrara he ttnrit] Shadwell's 

Slay of the Virtuoso, In which Sir Form:U Trifle, a 
orid coxcoinlcal orator, is a prlnripal character, 
was first acted In 1676 : and he tells the Duke of 
Vewca9tle, In the dedication, 'that here bo has en- 
deavoured at humour, wit, and satire.' D. 

I To lard with v>U thy hungry Epaam jaro»e\ 
Alluding to Shadwell's comedy, called Epsom 
Wells. D. 



Thou art my blood, where Jonson has no part : 
What share have we in nature, or in art ? 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 
And rail at arts he did not understand ? 
Wbere made he love in prince Nicander's vein. 
Or swept the dust in Psyche's humble strain ? 
Where sold he bargains, < whip-stitch, kiss mjr 

arse,' 
Promis'd a play, and dwindled to a farce ? 
When did his rouse from Fletcher scenes pur- 
loin. 
As thou whole Etberidge dost transfuse to thine? 
But so transfus'd, as oil and waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine sinks below. 
This is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 
New humours to invent for each new play 
This is that boasted bias of thy mind, 
By which one way to dulness 't is inciin'd 
Which makes thy writings lean on one side still, 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 
Nor let thy mouniainobelly || make pretence 
Of likeness ; thine 's a tym|;HLny of serisc. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 
But sure thou 'rt but a kilderkin of wit. 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 
Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy comic 

s\epp. 
With whateV.r gall thou sett'st thyself to write, 
Thy inoflfi'nsive satires never bite. 
In thy felonious art though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 
Thy genius calls thee not lo purchase fame 
In keen Iambics, but miki Anagram. [maud 
Leave writing plays, and choose for thy com- 
Soroe peaceful province in Acrostic land. 
There thou may'st Wings display and Altan 

raise. 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 
Or, if thou wouldst thy different talents suit. 
Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. 
He said ; but his last words were scarcely 
heard : 
For Bruce and LongvilH had a trap prepared, 
And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 
Sinking he left his drugget robe behind. 
Borne upwards by a subterranean wind. 
The mantle fell to the young prophet's part, 
With double portion of his father's art. 

S Prinre NicaruUr't vein] A character of a lovtr 
In the opera of Psyche. D. 

i N(/r let thy mnuntaUi-beUy, Ac] Alludinf to 
Shadwell's fonn, who was pretty his! f. D. 

IT For Bruce atid Lrmgrvil, &r..] Two very heavy 
characters in Shadwell's Virtuoso, whom he calltf 
gentlemen of wit and good sense. D 
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EPISTLE THE FIRST. 

TO MT BOffOURED FRIEND '*'BIII ROBERT 
HOWARD, ON HIS EXCELLENT POEMf . 

As there is music uninformM by art 
In those wild notes which, with a merry heart,. 
The binl^ in unfrequented shades express, 
Who, better taught at home, yet please us less : 
So in your verse a native sweetness dwells, 
Which shames comfX)sure, and its art excels 
Singing no more can your sofY numbers grace, 
Than paint adds charms unto a beauteous face 
Yet as, when mighty rivers gently creep, 
Their even calmness does suppose them deep ; 
Such is your mu.ne : no metaphor swell'd high 
With dangerous boldness lifls her to the sky : 
Those mounting fancies, when they fall again, 
Show sand auid dirt at bottom do remain. 

• Str Robert Howard, a younper son of Thomas, 
Earl of Berkslilre, and brother to Mr. Dryden's lady, 
studied fur some time in Magdalen College. He 
saflfer^ many opiireoMons on account of his loy- 
alty, and wart one of the few of King Charles the 
Becomt's friends, whom that monarch did not for- 
eet. Perhaps he had his present ends m it ; for Sir 
Kolwrt. who was a man of parts, helped him to ot>- 
tain money in parliament, wherein he sale as bur- 

Ews, flrst for ritockbridge, and afterwards for Castle 
islng in Norfolk. He was, soon after the Resto- 
ration, made a kniirlit of the bath, and one nf the 
auditors of the exchequer, valued at £3000 per an- 
num. Notwithstanding that ho was supposed to be 
a freat favourer of the Catholics, he soon took the 
oaths to King William, by whom he was made a 
privy -counsellor in the bejrlnnini; of the year 1680; 
and no man was a more opcu or inveterate enemy 
to the Nonjurors. 

Bevcral of his pieces, both in prose and verse, 
were published at different times; among which 
are. the Duel of the Sta^s, a relcbnitotl |>t)cm ; the 
comedy of the Blind La<iy ; the Committee, or the 
Faithful Irishman ; the Great Favourite, or the Duke 
of Lerm I : the Indian Uucen, a tragedy, written 
In coivjunction with our author; the Surririzal, a 
trad-comedy ; and the Vestal Virgin, or the Roman 
Lstlies, a tragedy ; the last has two diflr«>rent con- 
clusions, one trajTlcal and the other, to use the au- 
thor's o\/n words, comical The la&t five plays were 
collected together, anil published by Tunson. in a 
amal] 12mo volume, m nVi. The Blind Lady wad 
printed with some of his poems. 

Lanebalne speaks in very hish terms of Sir 
Robert's merit, in which he is copied by Giles 
Jacob. See their Lives of the I'octs. 

This gentleman was, however, extremely posi- 
tive, remarkably ovcrljearin2, and pretending to 
universal knnwleil?e ; which failings, joined to his 
luvUif! then been of an opposite party, drew upon 
b m the censure of If had well, who hasitatlrizcl him 
very severely in a play, chilled The Sullen Lovers, 
under the name of Sir Positive At-all, and his lady. 
Whom he first kept, and afterwards married, under 
that of Lady Vain. D. 



So film a strength, and yet witha] bo sweet, 
Did never but in Samson's riddle meet, [bear^ 
'T is strange each line so great a weight shoold 
And yet no sign of toil, no sweat appear. 
Either yoiu* art hides art, as stoics feign 
Then least to feel, when most they suffer pain ; 
And we, dull souls, admire, but cannot see 
What hidden springs within the engine be ; 
Or 't is some happiness that still pursues 
Each act and motion of your graceful muse. 
Or is it fortune's work, that in your head, 
The curious netf that is for fancies spread 
Lets through its meshes every meaner thought, 
While rich ideas there are only caught ? 
Sure that 's not all : this is a piece too fair 
To be the child of chance, and not of care. 
No atoms casually together hurlM 
Could e'er produce so beautiful a world. 
Nor dare 1 such a doctrine here admit. 
As would destroy the providence of wit. 
*T is your strong genitis then which does not feel 
Those weights, would make a weaker spirit 
To carry weight, and rim so lightly too, [reel. 
Is what alone your Pegasus can do. 
Great Hercules himself could ne'er do more. 
Than not to feel those heavens and gods he bore. 
Tour easier odes, which for delight were penn'd. 
Yet our instruction make their second end : 
We 're both enrich'd and pleas'd, like them that 

woo 
At once a beauty and a fortune too. 
Of moral knowledge poesy was queen, 
And still she might, haJ wanton wits not been ; 
Who, like iilguardians, liv'd themselves at large, 
And, not content with tliat, debauch'd their 

charge. 
Like some brave captain, your successful pen 
Restores the exil'd to her crown again : 
And gives us hope that having seen the days 
When nothing flourish'd but fanatic bays. 
All will at length in this opinion rest, 
A sober prince's government is best. 
This is not all ; your art the way has found 
To make the improvement of the richest groundj 
That soil which those immortal laurels bore. 
That once the sacred Maro's tem[>les wore. 
Elisa's griefs are so express'd by you. 
They are too eloquent to have been true. 
Had she so spoke, JEneas had obeyM 
What Dido, rather than what Jove had said. 
If funeral rites can give a ghost repose. 
Your muse so justly has discharged those, 
Elisa's shade may now its wandVing cease, 
And claim a title to the fields of peace. 
But if .£neas be oblig'd, no less 
Your kindness great Achilles doth confess ; 

* Thf cvriov* nrt, Ac] A compliment to a poent 
of Sir Robert's, entitled ReteMlrablle. D. 
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Who, dresa'd by Slatius in too bold a look, 
I>id iU bec<Hae thoee Tirgin robot he took. 
To understand how much we owe to you, 
Wo mud your numbers, with your author's, 

view: 
Then we shall see his work was lamely rough, 
Each figure stiff, as if designed in buff: 
His colours laid so thick on every place. 
As only show'd the paint, but hid the face. 
But as in perspective we beauties sec. 
Which in the glass, not in the picture, be ; 
So here our sight obligingly mistakes 
That wealth, which his your bounty only makes. 
Thus vulgar dishes are, by cooks disguis'd. 
More for their dressing than their substance 

priz'd. 
Your curious notes so search into Uiat age. 
When all was fable but the sacred page, [stray, 
That smce in that dark night we needs must 
We are at least misled in feasant way. 
But what we most admire, your verse no less 
The prophet than the poet doth confess. 
Ero our weak eyes disccm'd tlie doubtful streak 
Of light, you saw great Charles his morning 

break. 
So skilful seamen ken the land from far. 
Which shows like mists to the dull passenger. 
To Charles your muse first pays her duteous 
As still the ancients did begin from Jove, [love. 
With Monk you end, whose name preserved 
As Rome recorded Rufus' memory, [shall be, 
Who thought it greater honour to obey 
His country's interest, than the world to sway. 
But to write worthy things of worthy men, 
Is the peculiar talent of your pen : 
Tet let me take your mantle up, and I 
Will venture in your right to prophesy. 
This work, by merit fir»t of fame secure. 
Is likewise happy in its geiiiture : [throne. 

For, since 'tis bom when Charles ascends the 
It shares at once his fortune and its own. 



EPISTLE THE SECOND. 

TO MT HOIVOURED TRIEITD DR. CHARLE- 
TOR,* OR HIS LEARRED ARD USEFUL 
works; rut MORE rARTICULARLT HIS 
TREATISE or ST0REHE50E, RT HIM RE- 
STORED TO THE TRUE FoURDER. 

The longest tyranny that ever sway'd. 
Was that wherein our ancestors betray 'd 

* The book that occaiiioned this epistle made its 
appearance in quarto in 1663. It is dedicated to 
King Charles II. and entitled, * Chorea Glgantum; 
W, The most famous AnUquity of Ureat Britain 
Stone-Uenge, Btaading on biiUsbury-pUun, restored 



Their free-born reason to the Stagirite, 
And made his torch their tmtversal light. 
So truth, while only one supplied the state, 
Grew scarce, and dear, and yet sophisticate. 
Still it was bought, like empiric waros or charms, 
Hard words sealM up with Aristotle's arms. 
Columbus was the first that shook his throne, 
And found a temperate in a torrid zone : 
The feverish air faim'd by a cooling breeze. 
The fruitful vales set round with shady trees ; 
And guiltless men, who danc'd away their limOy 
Fresh as their groves, and happy aui their clime. 
Had we still paid that homage to a name, 
Which only God and nature justly clsim ; 
The western seas had been our utmost boondi 
Where poets still might dream the sun waf 

drown'd : 
And all the stars that shine in southern skiei 
Had been admir'd by none but savage eyes. 

Among the assen«>rs of fi^e reason's claim, 
Our nation 's not the least in worth or fame. 
The world to Bacon does not only owe 
Its present knowledge, hut its future too. 
Gilbert shall live, till loadstones cease to draw, 
Or British fleets the boiuidless ocean awe. 
And noble Boyle, not less in nature seen. 
Than his great brotlier read in states and men. 
The circling streams, once thought but pools of 

blood, 
(Whether life's fuel, or the body's food,) 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name shall save ; 
While Ent keeps all the honour that he gavo. 
Nor are you, learned friend, the least renown'd ; 
Whose fame, not circumscrib'd with English 

ground. 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light ; 
And is, like that, imspent too in its flight. 
Whatever truths have been, by art or chance, 
Redecm'd from error, or from ignorance. 
Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 
Your works unite, and still discover more. 
Such is the healing virtue of your pen. 
To perfect cures on books, as weU as men. 
Nor is this work the least : you well may §!▼• 
To men new vigour, who make stones to livo. 
Through you, the Danes, their short dominioo 
A longer conquest than the Saxons boasL [loRt, 
Stooehenge, once thought a temple, you ha^o 
found [crown'd; 

A throne, where kings, our earthly gods, were 
Where by their wond'ring subjects they wero 
seen, [mien. 

Joy'd withtlieir stature, and their princely 

to the Danes, hy Dr. Walter Charleton, M. D. and 
Phjrfclclan In Ordinary to hin Majeity.' It was writ- 
ten in answer to a treatixe of Iniyo Jones's, which 
attributed this stupendous pile to the Roman*, sop- 
posing it to be a tem!ile, by thcra dedicated lo tlw 
god Coelum, or Ccelus. 
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Oor ■orereign here above the rest might stand, 
And here be chose again to rule the land. 

These ruins shelter'd once his sacred head,* 
When he from Worcester's fatal battle fled ; 
WatchM by the genius of this royal place, 
And mighty visions of the Danish race. 
His refiige then was for a temple shown ; 
But, he restorM, 't is now become a throne. 



EPISTLE THE THIRD. 

'TO THK LADY CASTLEMAIX,! UPOlf HE& 
KffCOURAOIlfO HIS riXST PLAT. 

As seamen shipwrecked, oa some happy shore, 
Discover wealth in lands unknown before ; 
And, what their art had labourM long in vain. 
By their misfortunes happily obtam : 
"So my much«envied muse, by storms long toet, 
Is thrown up<xi your hospitable coast, 
And finds more favour by her ill success. 
Than she could hope for by her happiness. 
Once Calo^s virtue did the gods oppose ; 
While they the victor, he the vanquishM choae : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To choose the vanquished, and restore him toow 
Let others still triumph, and gain their cause 
By their deserts, or by a world's applause ; 

* TlUme rtUnt tkeUtr'd onet, Ac] In the dedfcratlen, 
made bjr Dr. Charleton, of hli l)ook, concerning 
8tonehen^e, to King Charles II. there \» the follow* 
Ing memorable passafe, which gave occasion to 
the six coneluUlng lines of this poem. 

" I have had the honour to hear from that oracle 
of truth and wisdom, your M:ge8ty'a own mouth : 
70U were pleased to visit that monument, and, for 
many hours togaiber, entertain yourself with the 
delightful view thereof, when after the defeat of 
your lo3ral army at Worcester. A Imizhty God, In 
infinite mercy to your three kln^nms, mlracu^ 
louily delivered you out of the bloody jaws of those 
ministers of sin, and cruelty." D. 

t Mr. Dryden^s first play, called the Wild Gallant, 
iras exhibited with but IndifTerent success. TYie 
lady, whose patrf>nage be acknowledges In this 
«plstle, was Barbara, dauj^hter of Wlllinm Vllllers, 
Lord Grandison. who was killed in the king's service 
at the bauie of Edge-hill, in 1S4S, and buried In 
Christ rhurrh, in Oxford. This lady wa.^ one of 
Charles the fiecond's favonrite nilstresseB for many 
years, and she bore him several chlldreu. 1. Charles 
Fltxroy, Duke of Southampton ; 2. Henry Fitxroy, 
Earl orEoston and Duke of Grafton ; S. George FItx> 
loy, Earl of Northumberland : 4. Charlotte, married 
to Sir Edward Henry Lee, of Ditchley. in Oxford- 
shire, afterwanls Orl of Lichfield, and brother to 
Eleonora, Countess of Abingdon, on whom Dryden 
bu written a beautiful elegy ; 5. A daughter, wttom 
the king denieil to be his. 

This lady was, before she was known to his Ma- 
Jasty, marrie«l to Roger Palmer, Esq. who was creat* 
sd Earl of C»stlemain, by whom she had a daughter, 
whom the king adopted, and who married with 
Thomas l.ord Dacres, Earl of Sussex. 

The Countess of CasUemaln was afterwards ere* 
Hid DuclMM of Ckvaland. D, 



Let merit crowns, and justice laurels give. 
But let me happy by your pity live. 
True poets empty fame and praise despise, 
Fame is the trumpet, but your smile the prize. 
You sit above, and see vain men below 
CoDtend for what you only can bestow : 
But those great aictions others do by chance 
Are, like your beauty, your inheritance : 
So great a soul, such sweetness joln*d in ooe, 
Gould only spring from noble Grandison. 
You, like the stars, not by reflection bright. 
Are bom to your own heaven, and your own 

light; 
Like them are good, but (com a nobler cause. 
From your own knowledge, not from nature's 

laws. 
Your power you never use but for defence, 
To gturd your own or others' innocence; 
Your foes are such, as they, not you, have mads 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. 
Such courage did the ancient heroes show. 
Who, when they might prevent, wouki wait ths 

blow: 
With such assurance as they meant to say, 
We will overcome, but scorn the safest way. 
What further fear of danger can there be 7 
Beauty, which captivates all things, sets me fi'ee 
Posterity will judge by my success, 
I had the Grecian poet's happiness. 
Who, waiving plots, foimd out a better way ; 
Some God descended and preserved the {Jay. 
When first the triumphs of your sex were sm^ 
By those old poets, beauty was but young. 
And few admi^d the native red and white. 
Till poets dress'd them up to charm the sight 
So beauty took 00 trust, aikl did engage 
For sums of praises till she came to ago. 
But this long-growing debt to poetry 
You justly, madam, have dischargM to ms. 
When your applause and favour did infuse 
New life to my condemn'd and dying muse. 



EPISTLE THE FOURTH. 



TO MR. LEE, OZr HIS ALBZANOEB. 

The blast of common censure could I fear. 
Before your play my name should not appear ; 
For 't will be thought, and with some colour too 
I pay the bribe I first received from you ; 
That mutual vouchers for our fame we stand. 
And play the game into each other's hand ; 
And as oheap pen'orths to ourselves afford, 
As Bessus and the brothers of the sword. 
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Sucli libels private men may well endure, 
When states and kings themselves are not 

secure : 
For ill men, conscious of their inward guilt, 
Think the best actions on by-ends are built. 
And yet my silence had not 'scap'd their spite ; 
Then, envy had not sufier*d me to write ; 
For, since I could not ignorance pretend, 
Such merit I must envy or commend. 
So many candidates there stand for wit, 
A place at court is scarce so hard to get : 
In vain they crowd each other at the door \ 
For e'en reversions are all begg'd before : 
Desert, how known soe*er, is long delay*d ; 
And then too fools and knaves are better pay'd. 
Yet, as some aictions bear so great a name. 
That courts themselves are just for fear of 
So has the mighty merit of your play [shame ; 
Extorted praise and forc'd itself away. 
'T is here as *t is at sea ; who farthest goes, 
Or dares the most, makes all the rest his foes. 
Tot when some virtue much outgrows the rest 
It shoots too fast and high to be expressed ; 
As his heroic worth struck envy dumb. 
Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. 
Such praise is yours, while you the passions 

move, 
That 't is no longer feignM, *t is real love. 
Where nature triumphs over wretched art ; 
We only warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always you warm; and if the rising year, 
As in hot regions, brings the sun too near, 
'T is but to make your fragrant spices blow, 
Which in our cooler climates will not grow. 
They only think you animate your theme 
With too much fire who are themselves all 

phlegm. 
Prizes woukl be for lags of slowest pace. 
Were cripples made the judges of the race, [cun 
Despise those drones who praise while they ao- 
The too much vigour of your youthful muse. 
That humble style which they your virtue make, 
Is in your power ; you need but stoop and take. 
Tour beauteous images must be allow'd 
By all, but some vile poets of the crowd. 
But how should any sign-post dauber know 
The worth of Titian or of Angelo? 
Hard features every bungler can command ; 
To draw true beauty shows a master's hand. 



EPISTLE THE FIFTH. 

TO THS KARL OP ROSCOMllOir, OIT HIS BZ- 
CELLSIVT KS8A.T OS TRANSLATED TEME. 

Whether the fruitful Nile, or Tynan Aon, 
The seeds of aits and infant science bore, 



'T is sure the noble plant, translated first, 
Advanced its head in Grecian gardens nivs'd. 
The Grecians added verse : their tuneful tungoa 
Made nature first and nature's God their soogy 
Nor stopt translation here ; for conquering Rome 
With Grecian spoils, brought Grecian numberm 
Enrich'd by those Athenian muses nnore, piome ;. 
Than all the vanquished world could yield before. 
Till barbarous nations, and rowe barbarous 

times, 
Debas'd the majesty of verse to rhymes ; 
Those rude at first ; a kind of hobbling prose, 
That limp'd along, and tinkled in the dose.* 
But Italy, reviving from the trance 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Monkish ignorance, 
With pauses, cadence, and well-vowell'd words 
And all the graces a good ear affords, 
JVlade rhyme an art, and Dante's p<^h*d page 
Restored a silver, not a golden age 
Then Petrarch followM, and in him we see 
What rhyme improved in all its height can be 
At best a pleasing sound and fair barbarity. 
The French pursu'd their steps; and Britain, last 
In manly sweetness all the rest surpassM. 
The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 
Appear exalted in the British loom : 
The Muses' empire is restored again, 
In Charles his reign, and by Roscommon's pen. 
Yet modestly he does his work survey, 
And calls a finish'd Poem an Essay ; 
For all the needful rules are scatteHd here 
Truth smoothly told, and pleasantly severe ; 
So well is art disguis'd, for nature to appear. 
Nor need those rules to give translation light *- 
His own example is a flame so bright ; 
That he who but arrives to copy well, 
Unguided will advance, unknowmg will excel. 
Scarce his own Horace could such rules ordaiOf 
Or his own Virgil sing a nobler strain. 
How much in him may rising Ireland boast, 
How much in gaining him has Britain lost ! 
Their island in revenge has ours reclaim'd ; 
The more instructed we, the more we still ara 

sham'd. 
'T is well for us his generous blood did flow, 
Deriv'd from British channels long ago. 
That here his conquering ancestors were nufs'd. 
And Ireland but translated England first : 
By this reprisal we regain our right, 
Else must the two contending nations fight ; 

• And tinkled in the clote] Dryden ndopu the con- 
temptuous description of rhyme from prec^dinc 
authors, and those of no mean note. Thni in Ben 
Jonson's Mask of The Fortvnatf. hies, 6kogan. the 
Jester, is represented as a writer • in rime, fine tinde- 
Ung rime !' And Andrew Mar^ell, in his si-lrited: 
verses to Milton on hla Paradise Lost, thus ex 
claims: 

* Well mlf ht'st thou scorn thy readers to allure 
With ttnkitng^ rhyme, of thy own sense sr 

cnre.* T. 
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A noUer quarrel for his native earth, Some cried, A Veiuio ; some, A Thetis pass'd 

Than what divided Greece for Homer's birth. But this was not so fair, nor that so chaste. 

To what perfection will our tongue arrive, Far from her sight flew Faction, Strife, and 
How will invention and translation thrive. Pride ; 

When authors nobly bom will bear their part, And Envy did but look on her, and died ' 

And not disdain the inglorious praise of art ! Whatever we suflerM from our sullen fate, 

Great generals thus, deiscending from conunand, Her sight is purchased at an easy rate. 

With their own toil prov(^e the soldier's hand. Three gloomy years against this day were set , 

How will sweet Ovid's ghost be pleasM to hear But this one mighty sum has cleared the debt : 

Hi* &me augmented by an English peer ; Like Joseph's dream, but with a better dooniy 

How he embellishes his Helen's loves. The famine past, the plenty still to come. 

Outdoes his softness, and his sense improves ? For her ihe weeping heavens become serene ; 

When these translate, and teach translators too, For her the ground is clad in cheerful green : 

Nor firstling kid, nor any vulgar vow. For her the nightingales are taught to sing, 

Should at Apollo's grateful altar stand : And Nature has for her delay'd the spring. 

Roscommon writes : to that auspicious hand, The Mtise resumes her long-forgotten lays, 

Muse, feed the bull that spurns the yellow sand. And Love restored his ancient realm surveys, 

Roecommon, whom both court and camps com- Recalls our beauties, and revives our plays ; 

mend. His waste dominions peoples once again. 

True to his prince, and faithful to his friend ; And from her presence dates his sectrnd reign. 

Roscommon, first in fiekis of honour known, But awful charms on her fair forehead sit, 

First in the peaceful triumphs of the gown ; Dispensing what she never will admit : 

Who both M inervas ju<(tly makes his own. Pleasing, yet cold, like Cynthia's silver beam. 

Now let the few belov'd by Jove, and they The people's wonder, and the poet's theme. 

Whom infus'd Titan form'd of better clay, Distemper'd Zeal, Sedition, canker'd Hate, 

On equal terms with ancient wit engage. No more shall vex the church, and tear the state t 

Nor mighty Homer fear, nor sacred Virgil's No more shall Faction civil discords move, 

Our English palace opens wide in state ; [page : Or only discords of too tender love ; 

And widiout stooping they may paBs the gate. Discord, like that of music's various parts ; 

Discord, thatmalces the harmony of hearts; 
Discord, that only this dispute shall bring. 

Who best shall love the duke, and serve uie kin&. 
EPISTLE THE SIXTH. 



TO THV DUCHESS OF TORE,* ON HER RETURIT 

FROM SCOTLAND IN THE YEAR 1682. EPISTLE THE SEVENTH. 

Wheh factious rage to cruel exile drove a letter to sir oboroe ethbredob« 

The queen of beauty, and the court of love, 

The muses droop'd, with their forsaken arts, To you who live in chill degree, 

And the sad Cupids broke their useless darts : As map informs, of fif>y-three, 

Oorfruitful plains to wild:i and deserts tum'd , And do not much for cold atone, 

LikeEden'sface,wheri banish'dmanitmourn'd. By bringing thither fif^-one, 

Loire was no more, when loyalty was gone, Methinks all climes should be alike, 

The great supporter of his awful throne. From tropic e'en to pole artique ; 

Lofve couM no longer after beauty stay. Since you have such a constitution 

But wander'd northward to the verge of day. As no where suffers diminution. 

Am if the sun and he had lost their way. You can be old in grave debate. 

But now the illustrious nymph, returned again. And young in lovenifiairs of state ; 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train. And both to wives and husbands show 

The wond'ring Nereids, though they rais'd no The vigour of a plenipo. 

storm, Like mighty missioner you come 

Foredow'd her passage, to behold her form : Ad Partes Infidelium. 

A work of wondrous merit sure, 

• On the twenty nrst of November, 1873, the Duke So far to eo, so much t' endure : 

•f York was married to the princess Mary d'Este, *«j .u ♦JL^.^i. . r> j 

fkn about ftfleen years of a<?c, and extremely hand- Ana "> ^ preach to German dame, 

soms. The ceremony was performed at Dover by Where sound of Cupid never came, 

flit bishop of Oxford. It was a«ainst the rules of po- t^^. u^ .q^ ^i^jq^ i,^ ^^ w^^ ^^ 

Mcy tor Wmai thai time to wed a Roman CalhoUoi ^^ you aone,nad you Doen sent 

T^iMl thft Yfj\imf,tmnt »AAr mmmmA ^galnat it. D. As OLr RS Drsko OT PUItO WeOt, 
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For doret or nutmegs to the line-a, 
Or e*en for oranges to Chiua. 
That had indeed been charitjr 
Where love-eick Udiei helpleaa lie, 
ChappM, and for want of liquor dry 
But you have made your zeal appear 
Within the circle of the Bear. 
What region of the earth's so dun. 
That is not of your labours full ? 
Triptolemus (so sung the Nine^ 
^trew'd plenty from bis cart dirine. 
Bat spite of ail these fable-makeiv, 
He never sow*d on Abnain acres : 
No, that was left by iate's decree, 
To be performM and sung by thee. 
Thou break'st through forms with as moch 
As the French king through articles. 
In grand affairs thy da3rs are spent 
In waging weighty compliment, 
With such as mooarchs represent. 
They, whom such rast fatigues attend, 
Want some soft minutes to unbend, 
To show the worU that now and then 
Great ministers are mortal men. 
Then Rhenish rummers walk the round ; 
In bumpers erery king is crowned ; 
Besides three holy mitred Hectors, 
And the whole college of Electors. 
No health of potentate is sunk, 
That pays to make his envoy drunk. 
These Dutch delights, I mention'd hwt, 
Suit not, I know, your English taste : 
For wine to leave a whore or play 
Was ne'er your Excellency's way. 
Nor need this title give offence, 
For here you were your Excellence. 
For gaming, writing, speaking, keeping, 
His Excellence for all but sleeping. 
Now if you tope in form, and treat, 
n* is the sour sauce to the sweet meat, 
The fine you pay for being great. 
Nay here 's a harder imposition, 
Which is indeed the court's petition, 
That, setting worldly pomp aside, 
Which poet has at foot denied, 
You would be pleas'd in humble way 
To write a trifle call'd a Play. 
This truly is a degradation, 
But would oblige the crown and nation 
Next to your wise negotiation. 
If you pretend, as well you may, 
Your high degree, your friends will say. 
The duke St. Aignon made a play. 
If Gallic wit convince you scarce, 
His grace of Bucks has made a farce, 
And you, whose comic wit is terse all. 
Can hardly fall below Rehearsal. 
Then finish what you have began ; 
But icribble fitftMT if you GtB : 



For yet no George, to our discerning. 
Has writ without a ten years' warning. 



EPISTLE THE EIGHTH. 

TO m. SOUTHERmB, OK HIS COMXOT CALLBD 
THE WITES' EXCUSE.* 

Sure there's a fate in plays, and 'tis in vain 
To write, while these malignant planeU reign. 
Some very foolish influence rules the pit, 
Not always kind to sense, or just to wit ; 
And while it lasts, let buffooory succeed, 
To make us laugh ; for never was more need. 
Farce, in iUelf, is of a nasty scent; 
But this gain smells not of the excrement. 
The Spanish nymph, a wit and beauty too. 
With all her charms, bore but a single show : 
But let a monster Muscovite appear, 
He draws a crowded audienee round the year. 
May be thou hast not pleas'd the box and pit ; 
Yet those who blame thy tale applaud thy wit 
So Terence pknted, but so Terence writ. 
Like his thy thoughu are true, thy languafo 

clean; 
E'en lewdness is made moral in thy scene. 
The hearers may for want of Nokes repine ; 
But rest secure, the readers will be thine. 
Nor was thy labour'd drama daron'd or hiss'd, 
But with a kind civility di&misa'd ; 
With such good manners, as the Wife did use, 
Who, not accepting, did but just refuse. 
There was a glance at parting , siK-h a look, 
As bi(k thee not give o er, for one rebuke. 
But if thou wouldst be seen, as well as read. 
Copy one living autlM>r, and one dead : 
The standard of thy style let Etheredge be ; 
For wit, the inunortal spring of Wychcrly ; 
Learn, after both, to draw some just design, 
And the next age will learn to copy thine. 



EPISTLE THE NINTH. 

TO HElfEY HIODEir, ESQ.f OW HIS TRAFSLA- 
TIOF or THE TEWTH SATIRE OF JVTBHAL* 

The Grecian wits, who Satire first began, 
Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of man ; 

• The success of this play was but indifferent ; but 
so high was ourautiior's opinion of its merli,that, 
on this very account, he be<iue;ithed to this poet the 
writing of the last act of his Cleomcncs ; which. 
Southeme saya, ' when it comes into the worid, will 
appear so considerable a trust, that all the town 
win pardon me for defending this play, that prtfer- 
red me to it.' D. 

t This gentleman bronirht a comedy on the stac^ 
tn itMiCalM the Waiy Widow, orSlr Molay PanoW 
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At mightj rillains, who the sUte oppressed, 
They durst not rail, perhi^is ; they laah'd at 

least, 
And tum'd them out of office with a jest. 
Vo fool could peep abroad, but ready stand 
The drolls to clap a bauble in his hand. 
Wise legislators never yet could draw 
A (op within the reach of common law ; 
For posture, dress, grimace and affectation, 
Though ibes to sense, are harmless to the nation. 
Our last redress is dint of verse to try, 
And satire is our court of Chancery. 
This way took Horace to reform an age, 
Vci bad enough to need an author's rage. 
But yotun, who liv'd in more degenerate timet, 
Was forc'd to fasten deep, and worry crimes. 
Yet you, ray friend, have lempcr'd him so well, 
You make him smile in spite of all his zeal : 
And art peculiar to yourself alone. 
To join the virtues c^two styles in (me. 

Oh ! were your author's principle receivM, 
Half of the lab'ring world would be reliev'd : 
For not to wish is not to be deceived. 
Revenge would into charity be chang'd. 
Because it costs too dear to be reveng'd : 
It costs our quiet and content of mind, 
And when *l is compassM leaves a sting behind. 
Suppose I hod the better end o* th' staff. 
Why should I help the iU-natur'd world to laugh ? 
T is all alike to them, who get the day ; 
They love the spite and mischief of the fi^y. 
No : I have cured m3rself of that disease ; 
Nor will I be provok'd, but when I please : 
But let me half that cure to you restore ; * 
Tou give the salve, I laid it to the sore. 

Our kind relief against a rainy day, 
Beyond a tavern, or a tedious play, 
We take your book, and laugh our spleen away. 
If all your tribe, too studious d* debate. 
Would cease false hopes and titles to creatOt 
Led by the rare example you begtm, 
CCents would fail, and lawyers be undone. 



EPISTLE THE TENTH. 

TO MY DBAA FRIE5D MR. CO:«OREVE, 05 HIS 
COMXOr CALLED THE D017BLE DEALER. 

Well then, the promis'd hour is come at last, 
The present age of wit obscures the past : 

Vllleh was daranod, and he complains hardly of 
tke Ul nvajee ; for the B^ar-Gardon critics treated It 



cal-callft. It \n printed and dedicated to the 

eoortty Carl of Dorset : Sir Charles de<lley wrote the 
fvolo^ie, and it was ushered into the world with 
■iveral copies of verses. The audience were dis- 
■Issed at the end of the third act, the author 
Iwvtiif contrived so ranch drinkin« of punch in the 
pli^, that the actors all i^ot drunk, and were unable 
10 ialih IX. SuCU JQOob*9 Lives qfihe FPds. D. 



Strong were our sires, and as they fought they 

writ ; 
Conquering with force of arms, and dint of wit: 
Theirs was the giant race, before the flood : 
And thus, when Charles return'd, our eropiro 
Like Janus he the stubborn soil manur'd, [stood. 
With rules of husbandry the rankness cur'd ; 
Tam*d us to manners, when the stage was rude ; 
And boisterous English wit with art indu*d. 
Our age was cultivated thus at length ; 
But what we gain*d in skill we k>8( in strength. 
Our builders were with want of genius curs'd ; 
The second temple was not like the first : 
Tin you, the best Vitruvius, come at length 
Our beauties equal, but excel our strength. 
Firm Doric pillars found your sdid base : 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space : 
Thus all bek>w is strength, and all above is 
In easy dialogue is Fletcher's praise ; [grace. 
He mov'd the mind, but had not power to raise. 
Great Jonson did by strength of judgment 
please ; [ease. 

Tet, doubling Fletcher's force, he wants hia 
In diflercnt talents both adom'd their age ; 
One for the study, t' other for the stage. 
But both to Congrcve justly shall submit. 
One match'd in judgment, both o'ermatch'd in 
In him all beauties of this age we see, [wit. 
Etheredge his courtship, Southemc*s purity. 
The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherly. 
All this in blooming youth jrou have achieved; 
Nor are your foiPd contemporaries grievM. 
So much the sweetness of your manners moTOi 
We cannot envy you, because we love. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 
A beardless consul made against the law, 
And join his suffrage to the votes of Rome ; 
Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 
Thus old Romano boVd to Raphael's fame, 
And scholar to the youth he taught became. 

O that your brows my laurel had sustain'd 1 
Well had I been dcpos'd, if you had reign'd 
The father had descended for the sun ; 
For only you are lineal to the throne. 
Thus, when the state one Edward did depose 
A greater Edward in his room arose. 
But now, not I, but poetry is curs'd ; 
For Tom the second reigns like Tom the tint. 
But let them not mistake my patron's part, 
Nor call his charity their own desert. 
Yet this I prophesy ; thou shalt be seen, 
(Though with some short parentheeis between,) 
High on the throne of wit, and, seated there, 
Not mine, that's little, but thy laurel wear. 
Thy first attempt an early promise made ; 
That early promise this has more than paid. 
So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 
That your least praise is to be regular. 
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Time, place, and action, may with pains be 
wrought ; [taught. 

But g«niu8 roust be born, and never can be 
This Lb your portion ; this your native store ; 
Heaven that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakespeare gave as much ; she could not 
give him more. 
Maintain your poet: That *s all the fame you 
need; 
For 'tis impossible you should proceed. 
Already I am worn with cares and age, 
And just abandoning the ungrateful stage : 
Unprofilably kept at heaven's expense, 
I live a runt-charge on his providence : 
But you, whom every muse and grace adorn, 
Whom I foresee to beUer fortune bom, 
Be kind to my remains ; and, oh, defend. 
Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let the insulting foe my fame pursue, 
But shade those laurels which descend to you : 
And take for tribute what those lines express : 
You merit more : nor could my love do less. 



*Tis so disguis'd in death ; nor thinks 't is ha 
That suffers in the mangled trage<fy. 
Thus Itys first was kill'd, and aAer dresi'd 
For his owvi sire, the chief invited guest. 
I say not tliis of thy successful scenes. 
Where thine was all the glory, theirs the gaiai* 
With length of time, much judgment, and more 

toil. 
Not ill they acted what they could not spoiL 
Their setting sun still shoots a glimmering ray, 
Like ancient Rome, majestic in decay . 
And better gleanings their worn soil can boast, 
Than the crab-vintage of the nei^bourinf 

coast. 
This difference yet the judging world will see , 
Thou copiest Homer, and they copy thee. 



EPISTLE THE ELEVENTH. 

TO MR. GRAirVILLE, OIT HIS EXCELLEITT 
TRADEOV, CALLED HEROIC LOVE. 

Auspicious poet, wert thou not my friend. 
How could I envy what I must commend ! 
But since 't is nature'ii law, in love and wit, 
That youth should roign, and withering age 

submit, 
With less regret those laurels I resign. 
Which, dying on my brows, revive on thine. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long-contended honours of the field. 
Than venture all liis fortune at a cast. 
And fight, like Hannibal, to lose at last. 
Toung princes, obstinate to win the prize, 
Though yearly beaten, yearly yet they rise : 
Old monarchs, though successful, still in doubt. 
Catch at a peace, and wisely turn devout. 
Thine be the laurel, then ; thy blooming age 
Can best, if any can, support the stage ; 
Which so declines, that shortly we may see 
Players and plays roduc'd to second in&ncy. 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtless of renown, 
They plot not on the stage, but on the town. 
And, in despair their empty pit to fill. 
Set up some foreign monster in a bill. 
Thus they jog on still tricking, never thriving. 
And murdering plays, which they miscall 

reviving. 
Our sense is nonsense, through their pipes coo- 

vey'd ; 
Scarce can a poet know the play he made, 



EPISTLE THE TWELFTH. 

TO IfT FRIEHD MR. MOTTEUX,*^ OH HIS 
GBDY CALLED BEAUTY 12* DISTRESS. 



'T IS hard, my friend, to write in such an afe» 
As damns, not only poets, but the stage. 
That sacred art by heaven itself infusM, 
Which Moses, David, Solomon have ua'd. 
Is now to be no more : the muses' foes 
Would sink their Maker's praises into prose. 
Were they content to prune the lavish vine 
Of straggling branches, and improve the wine. 
Who but a madman would his thoughts defend T 
All would submit ; for all but fools will mend. 
But when to common sense they give the lie, 
And turn distorted words to blasphemy, 
They give the scandal ; and the wise discern 
Their glosses teach an age, too apt to learn. 
What I have kxwely, or profanely, writ. 
Let them to fires, their due desert, commit : 
Nor when accus'd by me, let them complain : 
Their faults, and not their function, I arraign. 
Rebellion worse than witchcraft,! they purso'd , 
The pulpit preach'd the crime, the people rued. 
The stage was silenc'd ; tor the sainta woaki 
In fields perform'd their plotted tragedy, [seo 
But let us first reform, and then so live, 
That we may teach our teachers to forgive : 

* Peter Motteux, to whom this piece Isaddresstd, 
was bom In Normandy, but settled as a merchant in 
London very young, and lived in repute. He died 
In a house of HI fame near the Strand, and was 
supposed to have been murdered, in 1718. He pvo> 
duced eleven dramatic pieces, and his BeautT la 
Distress is thought much the best of them t it 
plnyed in Lincoln's- Inn-fields by Betterson's < 
pany in iSM. D, 

t RebeMon, teorte than triteherafl] Prom I 
XT. tt. 'For rebellion is as the sin of 
cralV'*c T. 
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Our desk be placM below their lofty chairs ; 
Ours be the praclice, as the precept theirs. 
The moral part, at least, we maj diride, 
Humility reward, and punish pride ; 
Ambition, interest, avarice, accuse : 
These are the province of a tragic muse. 
These hast thou chosen ; and the public voice 
Has equallM thy performance with thy choice. 
Time, action, place, are so preserved by thee, 
That e'en Comeille might with envy see 
The alliance of his Tripled Unity. 
Thy incidents, perhaps, too thick are sown ; 
But too much plenty is thy fault alone. 
At least but two can that good crime commit, 
Thou in design, and Wycherly in wit. 
Let thy own Gauls condenm thee, if they dare. 
Contented to be thinly regular : 
Born there, but not for them, our fruitful soil 
With more increase rewards thy happy toil. 
Their tongue enfeebled, is refin'd too much ; 
And, like pure gold, it bends at every touch : 
Our sturdy Teuton yet will art obey, [allay. 
More fit for manly thought and strengthened with 
But whence art thou inspirM, and thou alone. 
To flourish in an idiom not thy own ? 
It moves our wonder, that a foreign guest 
Should overmatch the most, and match the best. 
In under-praising thy deserts, I wrong ; 
Here find the first doficience of our tongue : 
Words, once my stock, are wanting to commend 
So great a poet, and so good a fnend. 



EPISTLE THE THIRTEENTH,* 

TO MT HONOVRED KIHSMAN JOHN DRTDXir, 
OP CBCSTERTOir, 19 THE COUNTY OF HUN- 
TmODOK, Esq. 

How blessM is he,t who leads a country life, 
Unvei*d with auioui cares, and void of strife ! 
Who studying peu:e, and shunning civil rage, 
EnjoyM his youth, bnd now enjoys his age ; 
All who deserve his love, he makes his own ; 
And, to be tov'd himself, needs only to be known. 
Just, good, and wise, contending neighbours 
come, 
From your award to wait their final doom : 



• This poem was written In iSM. The person to 
whom It Is addressed was cousln-german to the 
poet, and a youn^Kr brother of the baronet. D. 

» aowUess'd i» fw] This is one of the most truly 
BoratUn epistles In our lan<ruaxe, compreheiidinx a 
variety of topics and useful reflections, and sliding 
fmm subjerl \n subject with ease and propriety. 
Wiitinf this note In the year 17»», 1 ain much struck 
with thit lines that follow the 175th, as containing 
Uie soundcsi poUtkAl truths. Dr. J. W. 



And, foes before, return in friendship home. 
Without their cost, you terminate the cause ; 
And save the expense of long litigious laws : 
Where suits are traversed ; and vo little won. 
That he who conquers is but last undone : 
Such are not your decrees ; but so designed. 
The sanction leaves a lasting peace behind 
Like your own soul, serene ; a pattern of your 
mind. 

Promoting concord, and composing strife. 
Lord of yourself, uncumber'd with a wife; 
Where, for a year, a month, perhaps a night. 
Long peniteuce succeeds a short delight : 
Minds are so hardly roatch'd, that e'en the first. 
Though pair'd by Heaven, in Paradise were 

curs'd. 
For man and woman, though in one they grow. 
Yet, first or last, return again to two. 
He to God's image, she to his was made ; 
So farther from the fount the stream at random 
stray'd. 

How could he stand, when put to double pain, 
He must a weaker than himself sustain ! 
Each might have stood perhaps ; but each alone , 
Two wrestlers help to pull each other down. 

Not that my verso would blemish all the fair ; 
But yet if some be bad, 't is wisdom to beware ; 
And better shun the bait than struggle in tho 

snare. 
Thus have you shunn'd, and shun the married 
Trusting as little as you can to fate. [state, 

No porter guards tlie passage of your door, 
T' admit the wealthy and exclude the poor ; 
For God, who gave tlic riches, gave the heart, 
To sanctify the whole, by giving part : 
Heaven, who foresaw the will, the means hoa 

wrought. 
And to the second son a blessing brought : 
The first-begotien had his father's share : 
But you, like Jacob, are Rebecca's heir. 
So may your stores and fruitful fields increase ; 
And ever be you bless'd, who live to bless. 
As Ceres sow'd, where'er her chariot flew ; 
As heaven in deserts rained the bread of dew , 
So free to many, to relations most. 
You feed with manna your own Israel host. 

With crowds attended of your ancient race, 
You seek the champaign sports or sylvan chase : 
With well-breath'd beagles you surround the 

wood. 
E'en then industrious of the common good : 
And oflen have you brought the wily fox 
To suffer for the firstlings of the flocks ; 
Chas'd even amid the folds; and made to 

bleed. 
Like felons, where they did the murderous deed, 
This fiery game your active youth maintained, 
Not yet by years eztinguish*d,though restrain'd 
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^You leason still with sports your serious hours : Garth,generou8 ashis inuse,prc9eribe8 and gtreii 

For age but tastes of pleasures, youth derotirt. The shopman sells ; and by destruction Uvea : 

The hare io pastures or in plains is found, Ungrateful tribe ! who, like the viper's brood. 

Emblem of human life, who runs the round ; From medicine issuing, suck their raoCher'* 

And aAer all his wandering ways are done, blood ! 

His circle fills, and ends where he beguni Let these obey ; and let the leam'd preacribe ; 

Just as the setting meets the rising sun. That men may die, without a double bribe : 

Thus princes ease their cares ; but happier he Let them but under their superiors kiU ; 

Who seeks not pleasure through necessity, When doctors first have sign*d the bk)odj bOl; 

Than such as once on slippery thrones were He scapes the best, who, nature to repair, [air» 

plac'd ; Draws physic from the fields, in draughts of vital 

And chasin2,sigh to think themselves are chasM. You hoard not health, for your own private 

So livM our sires, ere doctors learned to kill. But on the public spend the rich produce, [i 



And multiplied with theirs the weekly bill. When, often urg'd, unwilling to be great, 

The first physicians by debauch were made : Your country calls you from your lov'd retreat^ 

Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade, And sends to senates, chai^d with common 

Pity the generous kind their cares bestow care, [bear : 

To search forbidden truths ; (a sin to know :) Which none more shims : and none can battar 

To which if human science could attain. Where could they find another fbnn*d 00 fit, 

The doom of death, pronouncM by God, were To poise, with solid sense, a sprightly wit f 

vain. Were these both wanting, as they both aboood^ 

In vain the leech would interpose delay ; Where could so firm integrity be found? 

Fate fastens first and vindicates the prey. Well bom, and wealthy, wanting no support, 

What help from art's endeavours can wc have 7 You steer betwixt the country and the court ; 

Gibbons but guesses, nor is sure to save : Nor gratify whatever the great desire, 

But Maurus sweeps whole parishes, and peo- Nor grudging give what public needs requira* 

pies every grave ; Part must be left, a fund when foes invade ; 

And no more mercy to mankind will use, And part employed to roll the wat'ry trade : 

Than when he robb'd ajxi murder'd Maro's muse E'en Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil^ 

Wouldst thou be soon despatch'd , and perish Requir'd a sabbath year to mend the meager atnL 

whole. Good senators (and such as you) so give, 

Trust Maurus with thy life, and Milboum with That kings may be supplied, the people thriva. 

thy soul. [food ; And he, when want requires, is truly wise. 

By chase our long-liv'd fathers eam'd their ^Vho slights not foreign aids, nor overbuys ; 

Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood : But on our native strength, in time of need. 

But we their sons, a pamper'd race of men, relics. 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. Munster was bought, we boast n<lt the succen ; 

Better to hunt in fields for health imbought. Who fights for gain, for greater makes his peace. 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. Our foes, compell'd by need, havo peace ea> 

The wise for cure on exercise depend ; brac'd : 

God never made his work for man to mend. The peace both parties want is like to last : 

The tree of knowledge once in Eden plac'd, Which if secure, securely we may trade ; 

Was easy found, but was forbid the taste : Or, not secure, should never have been made. 

Oh, had our grandsire walk'd without his wife, Safe in ourselves, while on ourselves we stand, 

He first had sought the better plant of life ! The sea is ours, and that defends the land. 

Now both are lost : yet, wandering in the dark. Be, then, the naval stores the nation^s care, 

Physicians, for the tree, have found the bark : New ships to build, and batteHd to repair. 

They, lab'rinff for relief of human kind. Observe the war, in every annual course : 

With sharp'-n'd sight some remedies may find ; What has been done was done with British 

The apothecary train is wholly blind. force : 

From files a random recipe tiiey take, Namur subdu'd is England's palm alone ;t 

And many deaths of one prescription make. The rest besieg'd ; but we coostrain'd the town : 

• GfbtHm* hut pue99t9^ nor is aure. to 9ave: ♦ Seemur rubdi/d U EnsitmtTg pahit, &c..] In tha 

But Mavru9 sweeps whtjle parishtt, *c.] year I W5, "William HI. carried Namur, after a slega 

Dr. GiijlK>ris was a physician Ht thU time justly in of one month. The parrison retired to the citadel, 

lilffh esteem. By .>iaunis Is meant Sir Richard which capitulnte«l upon honourabin terms In ano* 

Blackmore, physician to King William, and author ther month. The courage of our men in this sieaa 

of many epic poeus. Milboum was a noniurinc was much admired, as was the conduct of the 

minister. D. king. D. 
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W. iaw die erent that foDowM «ir «icca« ; EPISTLE THE FOURTEENTH. 

Franca, though pretending trms, punu'd the *-w ««.*«*:.«*«. 

Obiyd, by one lole treaty, to restore [peace; ,<, „|i oodfret kwellkr, PWirciFAL 

What twenty years of war had won before. paiwter to his ma/estt. 
Enough for Etirope has our Albion fought : 

Let OS enjoy the peaco our blood has bought. Owcc I beheld the fairest of her kind, 

When once the Persian King was put to flighty And still the sweet idea charms my mind : 

The weary Macedons refused to fight : True, she was dumb ; for nature gazM so long. 

Themselves their own mortality ccnfess^d ; Pleas'd with her work, that she forgot her tongue , 

And left the son of Jove to quarrel for the rest But, smiling, said, She still shall gain the prize \ 

E*en victors are by victories undone ; I only have transferred it to her eyes. 

Thus Hannibal, with foreign laurels won, [own. Such are thy pictures, Kneller : such thy skUl^ 

To Carthage was recall'd, too late to keep his That nature seems obedient to thy will : 

While sore of battle, while our wounds are green, Comes out and meets thy pencil in the draught ; 

Why should we tempt the doubtful dye again ? Lives there, and wants but words to speak her 

In wars renew'd, imcertain of success ; thought. 

Sure of a share, as umpires of the peace. At least thy pictures look a voice ; and wo 

A patriot both the king and country serves : Imagine sounds, deceivM to that degree, 

Prerogative, and privilege, preserves ; We think 't is somewhat more than just to see. 

Of each our laws the certain limit show ; Shadows are but privati<»s of the light ; 

One must not ebb, nor t' other overflow : Yet, when we walk, they shoot before the si^t ; 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we stand ; With us approach, retire, arise, and fall ; 

The barriers of the state on either hand : Nothing themselves, and yet expressing all. 

May neither overflow, lor then they drown die Such are thy pieces, imitating life 

land. So near, they almost conquer in the strife ; 

When both are full, they feed our bless'd abode ; And from their animated canvass came. 

Like those that watered once the paradise of Demanding souls, and loosenM from the frame. 

Gh>d. Prometheus, were he here, would cast away 

Some overpoise of sway, by turns, they share ; His Adam, and refuse a soul to clay ; 

In peace the people, and the prince in war ; And either would thy noble work inspire, 

Consuls of moderate power in calms were made ; Or think it warm enough without his fire. 

When the Gauls came, one sole dictator sway'd. But vulgar hands may vulgar likeness raise ; 

Patriots, in peace, assert the people's right ; This is the least attendant on thy praise : 

With noble stubbornness resisting might : From hence the rudiments of art began ; 

No lawless mandates from tlie court receive, A coal, or chalk, first imitated roan : 

Nor lend by force, but in a b- dy give. Perhaps the shadow, taken on a wall, 

Such was your generous grandsire : free to grant Gave outlines to the rude original : 

In parliaments, that weighM their prince's want : Ere canvass yet was strainM, before the grace 

But so tenacious of the common cause. Of blended colours found their use and place. 

As not to lend the king against his laws. Or cypress tablets first received a face. 

And in a loathsome dungeon doom'd to lie, By slow degrees the godlike art advancM ; 

In bonds retained his birih-right liberty. As man grew pnlisb'd, picture was enhanced : 

And shamM oppression till it set him free. Greece added posture, shade, and perspective 

O true descendant of a patriot line, And then the mimic piece began to live. 

Who, while thoushar*it their lustre, lond'st them Yet perspective was lame, no distance true. 

Vouchsafe this picture of thy soul to see ; [thine, But all came forward in one common view : 

'T is so far eood, as it resembles thee : No point of light was known, no bounds of art 

The beauties to the original I owe ; When light was there, it knew not to depart, 

Which when I miss, my own defects I show: But glaring on remoter objects playM : 

Nor think the kindred muses thy disgrace ; Not languish'd, and insensibly decay'd. 

A poet is not bom in every race. Rome rais'd not art, but barely kept alive, 

Two of a house few ages can afford And with old Greece unequally did strive : 

One to perform, another to record. Till Goths and Vandals, a rude northern race 

Praiseworthy actions are by thee embracM ; Did all the matchless monuments deface. 

And 'tis my praise, to make thy praises last. Then all the IVIuses in one ruin lie. 

For e*en when death dissolves our human frame, And rhyme began to enervate p3etry. 

The soul return* to heaven from whence it came ; Thus in a stupid military state, 

Eaith kfepe the body, veree preservee the fame. The pen and pencil find an equal fkte. 
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Flat faces, such as would disgrace a skreen, But poets are confin'd in narrower apacAy 

Such as in Bantam's embassy were seen, To speak the language of their native place t 

Unrais'd, unrounded, were the rude delight The painter widely stretches his conimand ; 

Of brutal nations, only born to fight. Thy pencil speaks the tongue of every land. 

Long time the sister arts, in iron sleep, From hence, my friend, all climates are jam 

A heavy sabbath did supinely keep : Nor can you forfeit, for you hold of none, [own, 

At length, in Raphael's age, at once they rise, All nations all inununitics will give 

Stretch all their lintbs, and open all tlieir eyes. To make you theirs, where'er you please to live; 

Thence rose the Koman and tlie Lombard line: And not seven cities, but the world wouki 
One colouiM best, and one did be^t design. strive. 

Raphael's, like Homer's, was the nobler part, Sure some propitious planet then did smile, 

But Titian's painting look'd like Virgil's art. When first you were conducted to this isle : 

Thy genius gives thee both; where true design, Our genius brought you here, to enlarge oar 
Postures unforc'd, and lively colours join. fame 



Likeness is ever tliere ; but still the best, For your good stars are every where the 

Like proper thoughts in lofiy language drest : Thy matchless hand, of every region free, 

Where light to shades descendmg, plays, not Adopts our climate, not our climate thee. 
Dies by degrees,and by degrees revives. [strives. Great Rome and Venice early did impart 

Of various parts a perfect whole is wrought : To thee the examples of their wondrous art. 

Thy pictures think, and we divine their thought. Those masters then, but seen, not understood, 

Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight ; With generous emulation fir'd thy blood : 

With awe I ask his blessing ere I write ; For what in nature's dawn the child sdmir'd, 

With reverence look on his majestic face ; The youth endeavour'd, and the man acquired. 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race. If yet thou hast not reach'd their high degree, 

Uifl soul inspires me, whlie thy praise I write, 'T is only wanting to this a{;e, not thee. 

And I, like Teucer, under Ajox fight : Thy genius bounded by the times like mine 

Bids thee, through me, be bold : with dauntless Drudges on petty draughts, nor dare design 

Contemn the bad, and emulate the best, [breast A more exalted work, aiid mure divine. 

Like his thy critics in the attempt are lost : For what a sung, or senseless opera. 

When most they rail, know then they envy most. Is to the living labour of a play ; 

In vain they snarl aloof; a noisy crowd, Or what a play to Virgil's work would be, 

Like women's anger, impotent and loud. Such is a single piece to history. 
While they their barren industry deplore. But we, who life bestow, ourselves must live; 

Pass on secure and mind tiie goal before. Kings cannot reign unless their subjects give; 

Old as she is, my muse shall march behind, And they who pay the taxes bear the rule : 

Bear off the blast , and intercept the wind. Thus thou, sometimes, art forc'd to draw a fool : 

Our arts are sisters, though not twins in birth ; But so his follies in thy posture sink, 

For hymns were sung in Eden's happy earth : The senseless idiot seems at last to think, [vain, 

But oh, the painter muse, though last in place. Good heaven ! that sots and knaves should be ao 

Has seiz'd the blessing first, like Jacob's race. To wish their vile resemblance may remain ! 

Apelles' art an Alexander found ; And stand recorded, at tlieir own request, 

And Raphael did with Leo's gold abound ; To future days, a libel or a jest 
But Homer was with barren laurel crown'd. Else should we see your noble pencil trace 

Thou hadst tliy Charles a while, and so had I ; Our unities of action, lime, and place : 

But pass we that unpleasing image by. A whole compos'd of part5, and those the best, 

Rich in thyself, and of thyself divine ; With every various character exprest : 

All pilgrims come and offer at thy shrine. Heroes at large, and at a nearer view ; 

A graceful truth ihy pencil can conunand ; Less, and at distance an ignobler crew. 

The fair themselves go mended from thy hand. While all the figures in one action join, 

Likeness appears in every lineament; As tending to complete tlie main design. 
But likeness in thy work is eloquent. [bears, More cannot be by mortal art exprest; 

Though nature there her true resemblance But venerable age shall add the rest. 

A nobler beauty in thy piece appears. For Time shall with his ready pencil stand; 

So warm ihy work, so glows the generous frame, Retouch your figures with his ripening hand ; 

Flesh looks less living in the lovely dame. Mellow your colours, and imbrown the teint; 

Thou paint'st as we describe, improving still. Add every grace, which time alone can grant 

When oil wild nature we engraft our skill ; To future ages shall your fame convey, 

But not creating beauties at our wilL And give more beauties than he takes awaj. 
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ELIGIES AND EPITAPHS. 



TO THE MEMORY OF MR. OLDHAM. 

Farewell, too little,* and too lately knowiii 
Whom I began to think, and call my own : 
For aure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould with mine. 
One common note on either lyre did strike, 
And knaves and fools we both abhorr'd alike. 
To the same goal did both our studies drive ; 
The last set out the soonest did arrive. 
Thus Nisus fell upon the slippery place, 
Whilst his young friend perfbrm'd, and won 
O early ripe ! to thy abundant store [the race. 
What could advancing age have added more? 
It might (what nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 
But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 
A noble error, and but seldom made. 
When poets are by too much ibrce betray'd. 
Thy generous fruits, tho' gather'd ere their 

prime, 
Still show'd a quickness ; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write, to the dull aweeti 

of rhyme. [y<Hmg, 

Once more, hail, and farewell ; farewell, tliou 
But ah too short, Marcellus of our tongue ! 
Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound ; 
But (ate and gloomy night encompasa thee 

around. 



THE PIOUS MCMORT OT THE ACCOMPLiaR- 
ED YOUIVO LADT, 

MRS. ANNE KILLIGREW, 

BZCBLLEIVT Iff THE TWO SISTER ARTS OT 
POCST AHD PAINTinO. Alf OOS. 

I. 

Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the akiea. 
Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 
Whose palms, now pluck'd from paradise. 
In spreading branches more sublimely riae, 

* Fureioeil, too tittle] ThlB short e!e^ Is flnishod 
with the moift exqusite art and skill. Not an epithet 
or expre.«Kion can tie clianged fur a better. It is 
atso the rnoitt harmonious in iu numliers of all that 
Ibis ^ro.it mH«ter of hanuonjr has produced. 0I«1> 
ham's Satire un the Jesuits is written with vigour 
axiil energy It is remurkiible that Dryden calls 
Oldtiam his brother in satire, hinting tint this was 
the chanuierisiical turn of both their geniuses. 

'To the same goal did both our studies drive. 

Dr. J. IV, 

TOL. I. — 9 



Rich with immortal green above the reit : 
Whether, adopted to some neigh'bring start 
Thou roll*3t above ua, in thy wand'ring race, 

Or in procession fix'd and regular, 

Mov'st witii the heaven'a majestic pace ; 

Or, callM to more superior blisa, 
Thou tread'st, with seraphims, the vast abyaa ; 
Whatever happy region is thy place, • 
Cease thy celestial song a little apace ; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymna divine, 

Since heavens eternal year is thine. 
Hear then a mortal muse thy praise reheane, 

In no ignoble verse : 
But auch as thy own voice did practiae here, 
When thy firat fruita of Poeay were given ; 
To make thyself a wek^xne inmate there 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heaven. 

II. 

If by traduction came thy mind. 

Our wonder is the less to find* 
A soul ao charming from a atock so good ; 
Thy father was transfus'd into thy blood : 
So wert thou born into a tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 

But if thy pro<^xisting soul 

Was forni'd, at first, with myriada more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. 

Who Greek or Latin laurela wore, [before. 
And was that Saf^tio last'*' which once it wai 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-bom mind ' 

Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore : 

Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find. 
Than was the beauteous frame alie left behind : 
Return to fill or mend the cboir of thy celMiial 
kind. 

III. 

May we presume to aay, that, at thy birth 
New joy waa sprung in heaven as well aa here 
on earth. 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspiscioua horoscope to ahine. 
And e'en the most malicious were in trine. 
Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tun'd it high, 
That all the people of the sky 
Might know a poetet»s was bom oa earth. 
And then if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the muaic of the spheres. 

* Artd teas that Sappho last, 6cc. ] Our author here 
compliments Mrs. Killlgrew, with a4rolttin« the 
doctrine or inctemp^ycliosis, and supposmg the soul 
that int'orros her body to be the same with that of 
Sappho's, who lived six hundreii years before the 
birth or Christ, and was equally renowned fof 
poetry aiid love, dhe was called the tenth Mus^ 
Phaon, whom she loved, treating her with indlf 
ference, she jtmiped Into the sea and was drowned 
D. 
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And if no clattering ffwarm of beet 
On thy tweet mouth dittiilM their golden dew, 
'T was thai such vulgar niiraclet 
Heaven had not leisure to renew : 
For all thy bleet fraternity of love [above. 
SolemnizM there thy birth, and kept thy holiday 

IT. 

O gracious God ! how &r have we 
Profan'd thy heavenly gift of poesy ? 
Made prottitute and profligate the Mtite, 
Debas'd to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordain'd above 
For tongues of angelt, and for hymns of love? 
O wretched we ! why were we hurried down 

This hibrique and adulterate age, 
(Nay added fat poUutiona of our own) 

To increase the streaming ordures of the stace ? 
What can we say to excuse our second iall i 
Let this thy vestal, heaven, alone for all : 
Her Arethusiap stream remains unsoil*d, 
UnmixM with foreign filth and undefil'd ; [child. 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a 

T. 

Art she had none, yet wanted none ; 
For nature did that want supply : 
So rich in treasures of her own, 
She might our boasted ttoret defy : 
Such noble vigour did her verte adorn, 
That it seem'd borrowed, where *t was oialy bora 
Her morals too were in her bosom bred. 
By great examples daily fed, [read 



For poets frequent inroads there had 
And perfectly could represent 
The shape, the face, with every lineament, 
And all the large domains which the Dumb- 
Sister sway'd. 
All bowM beneath her government 
Receiv'd in triumph wheresoe*er she wenL 
Her pencil drew whatever her soul designed. 
And oft the happy draught surpassed the image 

in her mixHl. 
The sylvan scenes of herds and flocks, 
And fruitful plains and barren rocks, 
Of shallow brooks that flow'd so clear, 
The bottom did the top appear ; 
Of deeper too and ampler floods, 
Which, as in mirrors, showM the woods j 
Of lofty trees, witJi sacred shades, 
And perspectives of pleasant glades. 
Where nymphs of brightest form appoer 
And shaggy satyrs stsinding near, 
Which them at once admire and fear. 
The ruins too of some majestic piece, 
Boasting the power of ancient Rome, or GreeM« 
Whose statues, friezes, columns broken lio. 
And, though de£ic'd, the wonder of the eje ; 
What nature, art, bold fiction, e'er durst fi«inef 
Her forming hand gave feature to the name. 
So strange a contrast ne'er was seen beibfe. 
But when the peopled ark the whole creatioB 
bore. 



Tir. 



The scene then chang*d, with bold erected look 



What in the best of books, her father's life, she Qur martial king thesight with reverence strook X 

And to be read herself she need not fear ; p^r not content to express his outward part. 

Each test, and every light, her muse will bear j^er hand cail'd out the image of his heart : 

Though Cpictetus with his lamp were there. jji, warlike mind, his soul devoid of fear, 

E'en love (for love sometimes her muse expreat) j^jg hjgh designing thoughts were figured there,. 

Waa but a lambent flame which play'd about ^g when, by magic, gUoats are made appear. 

her breast : Our phcenix queen was portray'd too so bright. 

Light as the vapours of a morning dream, Beauty alone cotdd beauty take so right : 

So coU herself, whilst she such wwtnih exprest, ^^^ jj-^gg^ h^r shape, her matchless graco, 

' T was Cupid bathing in Diana's stream. -vVere all observ'd, as well ui heavenly &ce. 

yj With such a peerless majesty she stainds. 

As in that day she took the crown from sacred 

Bom to the spacious empire of the Nine, Before a train of heroines was seen, [hands : 

One would have thought she should have been in beauty foremost, as in rank, the queen. 



content 
To manage well that mighty government ; 
But what can young ambitious soub ccmfine ? 

To the next realm she stretch'd her sway. 

For Painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province, and alluring prey. 

A Chamber of Dependencies was fram'd, 
(As conquerors will never want pretence. 

When arm'd, to justify the offence) 
And the whole fief,in right of poetry, she daim'd. 
The country open lay without defence : 



Thus nothing to her genius was denied. 
But like a ball of fire the further thrown, 

Still with a greater blaze she shone. 
And her bright soul broke out on every side. 
What next she had designed, heaven only knows 
To such immoderate growth her conquest roee. 
That fate alone its progress could oppose. 

Tin. 

Now all those charms, that blooming grace. 
The well proportion'd shape,and beauteous laoe- 
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ShaO never more be seen bj mortal eyes ; 
In earth the much lamented virgin lies. 
Not wit, nor piety could fate prevent ; 
Nor was the cruel destiny content 
To finish all the murder at a blow, 
To sweep at once her life, and beauty too ; 
But, like a hardened felon, took a pride 
To work more mischievously slow, 
And pluoderM fint, and then destroyed. 
O double sacrilege on things divine. 
To rob the relic, and deface the shrine ! 

But thus Orinda died :* Pate : 

Heaven, by the same disease, did both tran»- 

At equal were their souls, so equal was their fate* 

iz. 

Meantime her warlike brother on the seat 

His waving streamer to the winds displays, 

And vows for his return with vain devotion pays* 

Ah, generous youth, that wish forbear, 

The winds too soon will waft thee here ! 

Slack all thy sails, and fear to come, 

Alas, thou know'st not thou art wreckM at 

home! 
No more shalt thou behold thy sister's face, 
Thou hast already had her last embrace. 
Bat look alod and if thou kenn*st from far 
Among the Pleiads a new kindled star. 
If any sparkles than the rest more bright ; 
'T is she that shines in that propitious light. 

z. 

When in mid air the golden trump ahall 
sound, 
To raise the nations under ground : 
When in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
The judging God shall close the book of fate ; 
And there the last assizes keep, 
For those who wake and those who sleep : 
When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four comers of (he sky ; 
When sinews o^er the skeletons are spread. 
Those clnth'd with flesh, and life inspires the 

dead ; 
The sacred poeta first shall hear the sound. 
And foremost from the tomb shall bound. 
For they are cover'd with the lightest ground ; 
And straight, with in-bom vigour, on the 

wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new nkoming sing. 

* But thut Orinda dUd] The mntchlesit Orinda. 
Mrs. Kalherine Hhilipr. was author of a biiok of 
poems published in folio, and wrote several other 
thin?!i. Phe die! alno of the nmall pox In 1064, being 
only ihlrty-'.wo years of ai»e. rihe was a woinan of 
an irkltffirrent appearance : hut of sre.\t virtue, taste, 
and erudition, which ettdeared her to the first pco> 
pie of the aire. The Duke of Ormond, the Karls* of 
Orrery and RoMommon, Lady Corke, Ac. Mr. Dry- 
den, Mr. Cowley, *c *c were all her friends. D. 



There thou, sweet saint, before the quire shall go^ 
As harbinger of heaven, the way to show, 
The way which thou so well hast learnt below* 



UPON THE DEATH OF THE EARL 
OF DUNDEE. 

Oh last and best,* of Scots ! who didst maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land now thou art gone. 
New gods the temples and new kings the throne. 
Scotland and thee did in eaich other live ; 
Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee survive. 
Farewell, who dying didst support the state, 
And couldst not fall but with thy country's fate* 



ELEONORA ; 

PAKCOTRICAL POKM DEDICATED TO T 
MKMORT or THE LATE COUVTEBt OF 
ABinCDOH. 



TO THE RIGHT HOZTOURABLE THE EARL. 

or ABiiroDozr, &:o. 

MY LORD, 

The commands with which you honoured 
some months ago are now performed : they had 
been sooner ; but betwixt ill health, some busi- 
ness, and many troubles, I was forced to defer 
them till this time. Ovid, going to his banish- 
ment, and writing from on shipboard to his 
friends, excused the faults of his poetry by hi» 
misfortunes ; and told them, that good verset ne- 
ver flow but from a serene and composed spirit. 
Wit, which is a kind of Mercury, with wings 
fastened to his head and heels, can fly but slowly 
in a damp air. I therefore chose rather to obey 
you late than ill ; if at least I am capable of writ- 
ing any thing, at any time, which is worthy your 
perusal and your patronage. I cannot say that 

♦ Oh Ift^t and hf9t] The conduct and death of this 
truly valiant chieftain is descrlbeil with much elo 
quenre and onlmaUon in his account of the linpor 
l:int battle at Killikrankv, by Sir John Dairymple, 
in the first volume of hi* Memoirs Dunilee, beinf 
wounded by a musket-lvill. rode off the field, desir* 
Ins his mischance to he concealed, and fainting; 
drop]»ed from his horse : as soon as he was recover- 
ed, he desired to be raised, iookeil to the field, and 
atiked, ' How thmi^s went 7' Being told, ' All well^ 
then Mdd he, ' 1 am well,' and expired. Dr, J. W 
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I have escaped from a shipwreck ; but have only living original before him : which, the more 

gained a rock by hard swimming ; where I may beautiful it is, will be so much the more difficult 

pant a while and gather breath ; for the doctors for him to conceive, when he has only a relation 

give me a sad assurance, that my disease never given him of such and such features by an ao- 

took its leave of any man, but with a purpose to quaintance or a friend, without the nice touches, 

return. However, my lord, I have laid hold on which give the best resemblance, and make the 

the interval, and managed the small stock, which graces of the {licture. Every artist is apt enough 

age has left me, to the best advantage, in per- to flatter himself (and 1 among the rest) thai 

forming this inconsiderable service to my lady's their own ocular observations would have dia- 

memory. We, who are priests of Apollo, have covered more perfections, at least others, thaa 

Dot the inspiration when we please ; but must have been delivered to them : though I have 

wait till the god comes rushing on us, and ii^- received mine from the best hands, that is, from 

vades us with a fury, which we arc not able to persons who neither want a just understanding 

resist : which gives us double strength while the of my lady's wx>rth nor a due veneration fur her 

fit continues, and leaves us languishing and memory. 

q>ent, at its departure. Let mo not seem to Doctor I>onne, the greatest wit, though 
boast, my lord, for 1 have really felt it on this not the greatest poet of our nation, acknow- 
occasion, and prophesied beyond my natural ledges, that he had never seen IVlrs. Drury, 
power. Lot me add, and hope to be believed, whom he has made immortal in his admiraUe 
that the excellency of the subject contributed Anniversaries. I have had the same fortune, 
much to the happiness of the execution ; and that though 1 have not succeeded to the same genius, 
the weight of thirty years was taken off me, However, I have followed his footsteps io the 
while I was writing. I swam with the tide, and design of his panegyric ; which was to raise an 
the water under me was buoyant. The reader emulation in the living, to copy out tlie exam- 
will easily observe, that I was transported by pie of the dead. And therefore it was, that I 
the multitude and variety of my similitudes; once intended to have called 'his poem The Pat^ 
which are generally the product of a luxuriant tern : and though, on a second consideration, I 
fancy, and the wantonness of wit. Had I called changed the title into the name of the illustrious 
in my judgment to my assistance, I had certain- person, yet the design continues, and Eleonora 
ly retrenched many of tliem. But T defend them is still the pattern of charity, devotion, and hu- 
not ; let them pass for beautiful faults among mility ; of the best wife, the best mother, and the 
the better sort of critics : fur the whole poem, best of friends. 

though written in that which they call Heroic And now, my lord, though I have endeavoured 

Terse, is of tlie Pindaric nature, as well in the to answer your commands, yet I could not ans- 

thoughl as the expression ; and, as such, re- w-er it to the world, nor to my conscience, if I 

quires the same grains of allowance for it. It gave not your lordship my testimony of being the 

WES intended, as your lordship sees in the title, best husband now living : i say my testimony 

not for an elegy, but a panegyric : a kind of apo- only ; for the praise of it is given you by yourself, 

theosis, indeed, if a heathen word may be appli- They who despise the rulcsof virtue both in their 

ed to a Christian use. And on all occasions of practice and their morals, wiU think this a very 

praise, if we take the ancients for our patterns, trivial commendation. But I think it the pecu- 

w« are bound by prescription to employ the liar happiness of the Countess of A bingdon, to 

UMgnificence of words, and the force of figures, have been so truly loved by you, while she was 

to adorn the sublimity of thoughts. Isocrates living, and so gratefully honoured after she was 

amongst the Grecian orators, and Cicero, and dead. Few there are, who have either had, or 

the yotmger Pliny, amongst the Romans, have could have, such a loss ; and yet fewer who 

left us their precedentjs for our security ; for I carried their love and constancy beyond the 

think I need not mention the inimitable Pindar, grave. The exteriors of mourning, a decent 

who stretches on these pinions out of sight, and funeral, and black habits, are the usual stints of 

is carried upward,as it were, into another world, common husbands: and perhaps their wives 

This, at least, my lord, I may justly plead, deserve no hotter than to be mourned with hy- 

that, if I have not performed so well as I think pocrisy, and forgot with ease. But you have 

I have, yet I have used my best endeavours to ex- distinguished yourself from ordinary lovei^, by 

col myself. One disadvantage I have had ; which a real and lasting grief for the deceased ; and 

isi never to have known or seen my lady : and to by endeavouring to raise for her the most dura^ 

draw the lineaments of her mind, from the de- ble monument, which is that of verse. And so 

ecription which [ have received from others, is it would have proved, if the workman had been 

for a painter to set himself at work without the equal to the work, and your choice of the arti- 
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fieer as happj aa your design. Yet, as Phidiai, 

wiieo he had made the statue of Minerva, could *ELEONORA if 

not forbear to engrave his own name, as author 

ol the piece : so give me leave to hope that, a paneotrical poem, dedicated to thb 

by BubMfibing mine to this poem, I may live memort op the late couhtess or ab- 

by the goddess, and transmit my name to ikodon. 

posterity by the memory of hers. *T is no 

flattery to assure your lordship, that she is re- As when some great and gracious monarch dief, 

meoibered, in the present age, by all who have SoH whispers, first, and mournful murmurs rise 

had the honour of her conversation and acquain- Among the sad attendants ; then the sound ^ 

tance *, and that I have never been in any con>- Soon gathers voice, and spreads the newi 

pany since the nevra of her death was first around, [blast 

brought me, where ^^ have not extolled her Through town and country, till the dreadful 

rirtues, and even spo^W<^o same things of her Is blown to distant colonies at last ; [vain, 

io prose, which I have done in verse. Who, then, perhaps, were ofi*ering tows in 

I therefore think myself obliged to thank your For his long life, and for his happy reign : 

lordship for the commission which you have So slowly, by degrees, unwilling fame 

given me : how I have acquitted myself of it, Did matchless Eleonora's fate proclaim, 

must be leA to the opinion of the world, in spite Till public as the loss the news became. 

of any protestation which I can enter against The nation felt it in the extremest parts, 

the present age, as incompetent or corrupt With eyes o*erflowing, and with bleeding 

judges. For my comfort, they are but English- hearts ; 

men, and,as such, if they think ill of me tonday, But most the poor, whom daily she supplied, 

they are inconstant enough to think well of me Beginning to be such, but when she died. 

to-morrow. And after all, 1 have not much to For, while she liv'd, they slept in peace bj 

thank my fortune that I was bom among them. Secure of bread, as of returning light ; [night, 

The good of both sexes are so few, in England, And with such firm dependence on the day, 

that they stand like exceptions against general That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray : 

rules : and though one of them has deserved a So sure the dole, so ready at their call, 

{freater commendation than I could give her,they They stood prepar'd to see the manna fall. 

have taken caro that I should not tire my pea Such multitudes she fed, she cloth'd, she 

with frequent exercise on the like subjects ; that nursM, 

praises, like taxes, should be appropriated, and That she herself might fear her wanting first. 

left almost as individual as tlie person. They Of her five talents, other five she made ; [paid : 

say, my talent is satire : if it bo so, 't is a fruit- Heaven, that had largely given, was large)y 

ful age, and there is an extraoidinary cr(^ to And in few lives, in wondrous few, we find 

gather. But a single hand is insufficient for such A fortune better fitted to the mind. 

a harvest : they have sown the dragon's teeth Nor did her alms from ostentation fall, 

themselves, and *t is but just they should re^ Or proud desire of praise ; the soul gave all: 

each other in lampoons. You, my lord, who Unbrib'd it gave ; or, if a bribe appear, 

have the character of honour, though 'tis not my No less than heaven ; to heap huge treasure! 

happiness to know you, may starKi aside, with there. 

the small remainders of the English nobility, Want pass'd for merit at her open door : 

truly such, and, unhurt yourselves, behold the Heaven saw, he safely might increase his poor, 

mad combat. If I have pleased you, and some And trust their sustenance with her so well, 

few others, I have obtained my end. You see As not to be at charge of miracle. 

I have disabled myself, like an elected Speaker None could be needy, whom she saw, or knew ; 

of the House : yet like him I have undertaken All in the compass of her sphere she drew : 

the charge, and find the burden sufficiently re- He, who could touch her garment, was as sure, 

compeared by the honour. Be pleased to ac- As the first Christians of tlie apostles' cure. 

cept of these my unworthy labours, this paper ._ , v ^ j. .. . .w „ , # .,. 

-.L. — .. ..^ I ^* k^. ..:»... .««.«»..,. .»k:A T • It appears, from the dedication to the Earl of Ab- 

monument ; and let her pious memory, which I ,ng,,o„^ ij,„i jj^j^ ^^^^ whs written at his Lordship's 

am sure is sacred to you, not only plead the own desire. The lady whom the poem afferts to 

pardon of my many faults, but gain me your V""^M!^Kf kT "*.' *JJ®/J^'\f/'*'"^^''M*'' ^^'IF 

• {• L • L- I L. 1 I.ee, of Chicheley In Oxforriahire, and sister to the 

protection, which is ambitiously sought by, celebrated Mrs. Anne Wharton, a lady eminent 

My Lord, for her poetical ^rcnius, whom Mr. Waller lias cele* 

yoMT Lordriup'. met ob.di.„t Servant, '•r?l^"^,*l'.T.Id'"r.iUTvcn D^tto «r. 

JOHV DmrDEir. hundred guineas for this poem. T. 
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Tlin distant heard, by fame, her pious deeds, 
And laid her up for their extremest needs ; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind ; 
For, what was ne*er refusM, all hop'd to find, 
Each in his turn : the rich might freely come, 
As to a friend ; but to the poor, 't was home. 
As to some holy house tlie afflicted came, 
The hunger-fftarv'd, naked and the lame ; 
Want and diseases fled before her name. 
For zeal like hers her servants were too slow ; 
She was the first, where need required, to go ; 
Herself the foundress and attendant too. 

Sure she had guests sometimes to entertain. 
Guests in disguise, of her great Ma«ter'8 
train : [know; 

Her Lord himself might come, for ought we 
Since in a senrant's form he livM bslow : 
Beneath her roof he might be pleasM to stay ; 
Or some benighted angel, in his way, [appear 
Might ease his wings, and, seeing heaven 
In its best work of mercy, think it there. 
Where all the deeds of charity and love 
Were in as constant mclhud, as above, 
All carried on ; all of a piece with theirs 
As free her alms, as diligent hor cares ; 
As loud her praises, and as warm her prayers. 

Yet was she not profuse ; but fear'd to waste. 
And wisely managed, that the stock might 

last; 
That all might be supplied, and she not grieve, 
Wh A crowds appeared, she had not to relieve : 
Which to prevent, she still increased her store ; 
Laid up, and spar'd, that she might give the 

more. 
So Pharaoh, or some greater king than he, 
Provided for the seventh necessity : 
Taught from above his magazines to frame ; 
That famine was prevented ere it came. 
Thus Heaven, though all-sufTicent, shows a 
In his economy, and bounds his gifl : [thrifl 
Creating, for our day, one single light ; 
And his reflection too supplies the night. 
Perhaps a thousand otlier worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the sky. 
Are lightened by his beams, and kindly nurst 
Of which our earthly dunghill is the worst. 

Now, as all virtues keep the middle line. 
Yet somewhat more to one extreme incline, 
Such was her soul ; abhorring avarice, , 
Bounteous, but almost bounteous to a vico : 
Had she given more, it had profusion been, 
And tumM the excess of goodness into sin. 

These virtues raisM her fabric to the sky ; 
For that, which is next heaven, is charity. 
But, as high turrets, for their airy steop, 
Require foundations, in proportion deep ; 
And lof\y cedars as far upward shoot, 
A> to the nether heavens they drive the root : 



So low did her secure foundation lie, 
She was not humble, but Humility. 
Scarcely she knew that she was great, or 
Or wise, beyond what other woman are, 
Or, which is better, knew, but never durst 

compare. 
For to be conscious of what all admire, 
And not be vain, advances virtue higher. 
But still she found, or rather thought she fbiadi 
Her own worth wanting, others' to abound : 
Ascribed above their due to every one, 
Unjust and scanty to herself alone. 

Such her devotion was, as might give rules 
Of speculation to disputing schools. 
And teach us equally the scales to hold 
Betwixt the two extremes of hot and cold , 
That pious heat may moderately prevail, 
And we be warmM, but not be scorch'd with 

zeal. 
Business might shorten, not disturb her prayer ,' 
Heaven had the best, if not the greater riiare. 
An active life long orisons forbids ; [deeds. 
Yet still she pray'd, for still she pray'd hj 

Her every day was sabbath ; only free 
From hours of prayer, for hours of charity. 
Such as the Jews from servile toil released ; 
Where works of mercy were a part of rest ; 
Such as blest angels exercise above, 
Varied with sacred hymns and acts of lore t 
Such sabbaths as that one she now enjoys, 
E'en that perpetual one, which she employs, 
(For such vicissitudes in heaven there are) 
In praise alternate, and alternate prayer. 
All this she practised here ; that when she sprung 
Amidst the choirs, at the first sight she sung : 
Sung, and was simg herself in angels' lays ; 
For, praising her, they did her Maker praise. 
All offices of heaven so well she knew. 
Before she came, that nothing there was new : 
And she was so familiarly received. 
As one returning, not as one arrivM. 

Muse, down again precipitate thy flight : 
For 1k>w can mortal eyes sustain immortal 
But as the sun in water we can bear, [light ? 
Yet not the sun, but his reflection there. 
So let us view her, here, in what she was. 
And take her image in this watery glaifs: 
Yet look not every lineament to see ; 
Some will be cast in shades, and some will be 
So lamely drawn, youMl scarcely know 't is she. 
For where such various virtues we recite, 
'T is like tlie milky way, all over bright. 
But sown so thick with stars, 'tis undistina 
guish'd light. 
Her virtue, not her virtues, let us call ; 
For one heroic comprehends them all : 
One, as a constellation is but one. 
Though 't is a train of stars, that, Ruling 00| 
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Hue in their turn, tnd in the zodiac run : And as the chosen found the pearly grain 

Ever in motion ; now H is Faith ascends, As much as every Tesscl could contain ; 

Now Hope, now Charity, that upward tends, As in the blissfiU vision each shall share 

And downwards with diffusive good descends. As much of glory as his soul cau bear ; 

As in perfumes compoaM with art and coat, So did she love, and so dispense her care. 

*T is hard to say what scent is uppermost j Her eldest thus, by consequence, was best, 

Nor this part musk or civet can we call, As longer cultivated than the rest. 

Or amber, but a rich result of all ; The babe had aU that infant care beguiles, 

So she was all a sweet, whose every part, [art. And early knew his mother in her smiles : 

In duepr(^)ortion mix'd, proclaimed the Maker's But when dilated organs let in day 

No single virtue we could most commend, To the young soul, and gave it room to play, 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; At his first aptness, the maternal love 

For she was all, in that supreme degree. Those rudiments of reason did improve : 

That as no one prevail'd, so all was she. The tender age was pliant to command ; 

The several parts lay hidden in the piece ; Like wax it yielded to the forming hand : 

The occasion but exerted that, or this. True to the artificer, the laboured mind 

A wife as tender, and as true withal, With ease was pious, generous, just, and kind : 

As the first woman was before her fall : Sofl for impression, from the first prepar'd. 

Made for the man, of whom she was a part ; Till virtue with long exercise grew hard : 

Made to attract his eyes, and keep bis heart. With every act confirmed, and made at last 

A second Eve, but by no crime accursM ; So durable as not to be efTac'd, 

As beauteous, not as brittle as the first. It tum*d to habit ; and, from vices fi^e. 

Had she been first, still Paradise had been. Goodness resolvM into necessity. 
And death had found no entrance by her sin. Thus fix'd she virtue's image, that's her own, 

So she not only had preserv'd from ill Till the whole mother in the children shone ; 

Her sex and ours, but Uv'd their pattern stiU. For that was their perfection : she was such. 

Love and obedience to her lord she bore ; They never could express her mind too much. 

She much obeyed him, but she lov'd him more : So unexhausted her perfections were. 

Not aw'd to duty by superior sway. That for more children, she had more to spare ; 

But taught by his indulgence to obey. For souls unborn, whom her imtimely death 

Thus we love Qod, as author of our good ; Depriv'd of bodies, and of mortal breath ; 

So subjects love just kings, or so they should. And (could they take the impressions of her 

Nor was it with ingratitude retum'd ; Enough still lefl to sanctify her kind, [mind) 
In equal fires the blissful couple bum'd ; Then wonder not to see this soul extend 

One joy possess'd them both, and in one grief The bounds, and seek some other self, a friend : 

they moum'd. As swelling seas to gentle rivers glide. 

His passion still improved ; he lov'd so fast, To seek repose, and empty out the tide ; 

As if he fear'd each day would be her last. So this full soul, in narrow limits pent, 

Too true a prophet to foresee the fate Unable to contain her, sought a vent. 

That shouki so soon divide their happy state : To issue out, and in some friendly breast 

When he to heaven entirely must rratore Discharge her treasures, and securely rest : 

That love, that heart, where he went halves To unbosom all the secrets of her heart, 

Tet as the soul is all in every part, [before. Take good advice, but better to impart. 

So Qod and he might each have all her heart. For 't is the bliss of friendship's holy state, 

So had her children too ; for Charity To mix their minds, and to communicate ; 

Was not more fruitful, or more kind than she : Though bodies cannot, souls can penetrate : 

Each under other by degrees they grew ; Fix'd to her choice, inviolably true, 

A goodly perspective of distant view. And wisely choosing, for she chose but few. 

Anchises look'd not with so pleas'd a face. Some she must have ; but in no one could find 

In numbering o'er his future Roman race, A tally fitted for so large a mind. [are ; 

And marshalling tho heroes of his name. The souls of friends like kings in progr< 



As, in their order, next to light they came. Still in their own, though from the palace far : 

NorCybele, with half BO kind an eye. Thus her friend's heart her country dwell- 
Survey'd her sons and daughters of the sky ; ing was. 

Proud, shall J say, of her immortal firuit? A sweet retirement to a coarser place ; 

As fiu- as pride with heavenly minds may suit. Where pomp and ceremonies enter'd not. 

Her pious love exceU'd to all she bore ; Where greatness was shut out, and busine« 
New objects only multiplied it more. well forgot. 
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This la (he imperfect draught ; biit ibort at As an old friend is beckonM to a feait, 
As the true height and bigness of a star [far And treated like a long familiar guest. 
Exceeds the measures of the astronomer. He took her as he found, but found her fO, 

She shines above, we know ; but in what place. As one in hourly readiness to go : 
How near the throne, and heaven^s imperial E*en on that day, in all her trim prepared ; 
By our weak optics is but vainly guessM; [face. As early notice ^e from heaven had beardf 
Distance and altitude conceal the rest, [mind And some descending courier from above 

Though all these rare endowments of the Had given her timely warning to remove ; 
Were in a narrow space of life coofin'd, Or oounseird her to dress the nuptial roooi, 

The figure was with full perfection crown'd ; For on that night the bridegroom waj 1^ 
Though not so large an orb, as truly round. come. 

As when in glory, through the public place, He kept his hour, and found her where she laj 

The spoils of conquerM nations were to pass, Cluth'd all in white, the livery of the day : [act { 

And but one day for triumph was allowed, Scarce had she sinn'd in thought, or word, or 

The consul was constrained his pomp to crowd ; Unless omissions were to pass for fact : 

And so the swifl procession hurried on, That hardly death a consequence coukl draw. 

That all, though not distinctly, might be shown : To make her liable to nature's law. 

So in the straiten'd bounds of life confin'd. And, that she died, we only have to show 

She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind : The mortal part of her she led bekxw : 

And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; The rest, so smooth, so suddenly she went, 

Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, Look'd like translation through the 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room ment, 

For greater multitudes that were to come. Or like the fiery car on the third errand 

Yet unemploy'd no minute slipp'd away; O happy soul ! if thou canst view from high» 

Moments were precious in so short a stay. Where thou art all intelligence, all eye, 

The haste of heaven to have her was so great, If looking up to God, or down to us. 

That some were single acts, though each com- Thou find*st that any way be previous, 

But every act stood ready to repeat. [plete ; Survey the ruins of thy house, and see 

Her fellow-saints with busy care will look Thy widowM, and thy orphan family : 

For her blest name in fate's eternal boodc ; Look on thy tender pledges left behind ; 

And, pleasM to be outdone, with joy will see And, if thou canst a vacant minute find 

Numberless virtues, endless charity : From heavenly joys, that interval a/Tord 

But more wiU wonder at so short an age, To thy sad children, and thy mourning lord. 

To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page : See how they grieve mistaken in their love, 

And with a pious foar begin to doubt And shed a beam of comfort from above ; 

The piece imperfect, and the rest torn out. Give them, as much as mortal eyes can bear. 

But 't was her Saviour's time ; and, could there A transient view of thy full glories there ; 

A copy near the original, 't was she. [be That they with moderate sorrow may sustain 

As precious gums are not for lasting fire. And mollify their losses in thy gain. 

They iMit perfume the temple, and expire : Or else divide the grief; for such thou wert, 

So was she soon exhal'd, and vanished hence ; That should not all relations bear a part, 

A short sweet odour, of a vast expense. It were enough to break a single heart. 
She vanished, we can scarcely say sho died ; Let this suflSce : nor thou, great saint, refiiae 

For but a now did heaven and earth divide : This humble tribute of no vulgar muse : 

She pass'd serenely with a single breath ; Who, not by cares, or wants, or age depreWd^ 

This njoincnt perfect health, the next was Stems a vriM deluge with a ckiuntless breast ; 

One sigh did her eternal bliss assure ; [death : And dares to sing thy praises in a clime 

So little penance needs, when souls are almost Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime ; 

pure. Where e'en to draw the picture of thy mind 

As gentle dreams our vraking thoughts pursue ; Is satire on the most of human kind ; 

Or, one dream pass'd, we slide into a new ; Take it, while yet 't is praise ; before my rage, 

So close they follow, such wild order keep, Unsafely just, break loose on this bad age 

We think ourselves awake, and are asleep : So bad, that thou thyself hadst no defence 

So sofUy death succeeded life in her : [there. From vice, but barely by departing hence. 

She did but dream of heaven, and she was Be what and where thou art : to wish thy place- 

No pains she suffered, nor expir'd with noise ; Were, in the best presumption more than gractfw 

Her soul was whisper'd out with Gbd's still Thy relics (such thy works of mercy are,) 

▼oice ; HavS, in this poem, been ay holy tmn» 
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Ai earth thy body keeps, thy soul the sky, The moumtiu finnily stood all around ; 

So fhall this verse preserre thy memory : [thee. One groan was heard, one universal sound : 

For thou shalt make it live, because it ainga of AU were ia floods of tears and endless sorrow 

Bo dire a sadness sat on every look, fdrowii'd* 

-i— E*en Death repented he had given the stroke. 

He grieved his fatal work had been ordainM, 

ON THE DEATH OF AMYNTAS. But proraisM length of life to those who yet re- 

▲ PASTORAL £LEGT. _^ mam d. 

The mother's and her ekleat daughter's grace, 

T WAS on a joyless and a gloomy mom,[thom : ^' »«*""»' ^^ ^^'^ ^»™ *<> prolong their space. 

Wet was the grass, and hung with pearls the J\^^ ^^^^^ ^^ »' ^^^ undaunted soul, 

When Damon, who design'd to pass the day ^"® °"« "^^^ <^"^ *»" destiny control : 

With hounds and horns, and chase the flying Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

proy Resigned his son, but not resigned his heart. 

Rose early from his bed ; but soon ho found Patient as Job ; and may he live to see, 

The welkin pitch'd with sullen cteuds around ^*» *»»™' » °e^ increasing famUy ! 
An eastern wind, and dew upon the ground. damoit. 

Thus while he stood, and sighing did survey guch is my wish, and such my prophecy. 

The fields, and curst the iU omens of the day, p^ yet, my friend, the beauteous mould ra- 
He saw Menalcas come with heavy pace ; mains * 

Wet were his eyes, and cheerless was his face : Lo^g n^^y she exercise her fruitful pains ! 

He wrung his hands, distracted with his care, But, ah ! with better hap, and bring a race 

And sent his voice before him from afar. jyiore lasUng, and endu'd with equal grace ! 

Return, he cried return, unhappy swain, ^^^ .^e may, but farther none can go : 

The spungy clouds are fill d with gathermgram: por he was all that was exact below. 
The promise of the day not only cross'd, 

But e'en the spring, the spring iUelfia lost. -^ u l ij*'*"t''*^t'* , , . 

Amvnta^oh !-he could nm speak the rest, „ ^^.T' ^u ^°" **'?''"'« 5"?^* «^««>i 

Nor needed, for presaging Damon guessM. ^?^' it thou not hymns and songs dmnely loud t 

Equal with heaven young Damon lov'd the boy, ^^""^ "*"'*'* Amyntas ; the young cherube 
The boast of nature, both his parents* joy. ., P*T .... , . .. ['''y' 

Hb graceful form revolving in his mind ; ^*~"^ ^^"^ ?«".*«. T-\*^!'!^^ *L"° "* ^ 

So great a genius, and a soul so kind, He cleaves the liquid air, behold he flies, 

Gave sad assurance that hU fears were true ; ^ "'^^'^ moment gams upon the skies. 

Too well the envy of the gods he knew : i?« ^^ p?™« «"~f «*""res the ethereal state, 

For when their giAs too lavishly are placM, T*»5 *^?9^"/ P^}* ^ ihe golden gate ; 

Soon they repent, and wiU not make them lasL And now admiUed m the shining throng. 

For sure it was too bomitiful a dole, ^? ^""^ ^« P**^ ^»"<^»» ^^ brought aloog. 

The mother's features, and the father's soul. ^ P*"P^' " ^" ^noccnce and grace. 

Then thus he cried : The mom bespoke the JY^" '^^'^ ^ *" "^^ "*J»^~ f ^''P^'T'. 

jj^^j, . Now smg, ye joyful angels, and admire [quire; 

The morning did her cheerful light diffuse : J?^ hrothe^s voice that comes to mend your 

But see how suddenly she changed her face, Sing you, while endless tears our eyes bestow ; 

And brought on clouds and rain, the day's die- ^^' ^« Amyntas none is left below. 

P»ce; 

Just iuch, Amyntas, was thy promis'd race. ""— ~" 

What charms adom'd thy youth, where nature _._ -,,,-. ^^ . „,„ ^„ . — ^^„ ^^^.-^ 

smU'd, ON THE DEATH OP A VERY YOUNO 

And more thin man was given us in a child ! GEN TLEM AN. 

His infancy was ripe : a soul sublime __ , ... ..,,,. 

In years so tender that prevented time : [away. He who could view the book of deslmy, 

Heaven gave him aU at once ; then siiatch'd ^°^ '^^ whatever th^e was wni of thee. 

Ere mortals all his beauties could survey : [day. 2 '^**''"""»8 y**"H*' *" "»* ^"* *^«"">g PH^* 

Just like Uie flower that buds and withers in a |° ™*°>' g'*^" "» "*» «"«" "*«•'.. . 

Such wit, sucn modesty, such strength of mind, 

MENALCAS. ^ g^ul ^ qqc^, g^, manly, and so kind ; 

The mother, lovely, though with grief oppreet, Woukl wonder, when he tum'd the volume o'er, 

Redin'd his dying bead tipoo her breast. And after tome few leaves ahouki find no more» 

I 
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Nou|(ht but a blank remain, a deadToid apace, 
A step of life that promisM auch a race. 
We must not, dare not think, that Heaven be- 
A child, and could not finish him a man ; [gan 
Re6ecting what a mightj store was laid 
Of rich materials, and a model made : 
The cost already fumish'd ; so bestow'd, 
As more was ne?er to one soul allowed : 
Yet after this profusion spent in vain, 
Nothing but mouldering ashes to remain, 
I guess not, lest I split upon the shelf, 
Yet durst I guess, Heaven kept it for himself ; 
And giving us the use, did soon recall. 
Ere we could spare, the mighty principal. 
Thus then he disappear'd, was rarifted ; 
For 't is improper speech to say he died : 
He was exhalM ; his great Creator drew 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew. 
*T is sin produces death ; and he had none, 
But the taint Adam left on every son. 
He added not, he was so pure, so good, 
*T was but the original forfeit of his blood : 
And that so little, that the river ran 
More clear than Uie corrupted fount began. 
Nothing remained of the first muddy clay ; 
The length of course had washM it in the way : 
So deep, and yet so clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. 
As such we lov'd, admir'd, almost ador'd. 
Grave all the tribute mortals could afford. 
Perii^w we gave so much, tlie powers above 
Grew angry at our superstitious love : 
For when we more than human homage pay, 
The charming cause is justly snatch'd away. 
Thus was the crime not his, but ours alone : 
And yet we murmur that he went so soon ; 
Though miracles are short and rarely shown. 

Learn then, ye mournful parents, and divide 
That love in many, which in one was tied. 
That individual blessing is no more, 
But multiplied in your remaining store. 
The flame ** dispers'd, but does not all eipire ; 
The sparkles blaze, though not the globe of 

fire. 
Love him by parts, in all your numerous race, 
And form those parts form one collected grace ; 
Then, when you have refinM to that degree, 
knagine all in one, and think that one is he. 



Adorn* d with features, virtues, wit, and grace, 
A l&rge provision for so short a race *, 
More moderate gifls might have prolong'd his 
Too early fitted for a better state ; [date, 

But, knowing heaven his home, to shun delay, 
He leapM o'er age, and took the shortest w»y. 



ON THE DEATH OF MR. PURCELL. 

•XT TO MUSIC BT DE. BLOW. 
I. 

Mabk how the lark and linnet sing ; 
Witli rival notes 
They strain their warbling diroats, 
To welcome in the spring. 
But in the close of night, 
When Philomel begins her heavenly lay, 
They cease their mutual spite, 
Dr'uk in her music with delight, 
And, list'ning, silently obey. 

n. 

So ceasM the rival crew, when PurceU caoM , 
They sung no more, or only sung his fame : 
Struck dumb, they all admiPd the godlike man : 
The godlike man, 
Alas ! too soon retired. 
As ho too late began. 
We beg not hell our Orpheus to restore : 
Had he been there. 
Their sovereign's fear 
Had sent him back before. 
The power of harmony too well they knew : 
He long ere this had tun'd their jarring sphero. 
And left no hell below. 

HI. 

The heavenly choir, who heard his notes frooi 

high. 
Let down the scale of music from the sky : 

They handed him along, [lunf • 

And all the way he taught, and all the way they 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 
Lament his lot ; but at your own rejoice : 
Now live secure, and linger out your days ; 
The gods are pleas'd alone wiih Purcell's layi, 
Nor know to mend their choice. 



UPON YOUNG MR. ROGERS, 



EPITAPH ON THE LADY WHIT- 
MORE. 

or OLOUCXSTERSHIRB. 

Fair, kind, and true, a treasure each alone, 
Or gentle blood, his parents* only treasure, A wife, a mistress, and a friend in one. 
Their lasting sorrow, and their vanish'd plea* Rest in this tomb, rais'd at thy husband's coatf 

Here sadly summing what he had and lost. 
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Come, rirgins, ere in equal bands ye join, 
Come first, and offer at her sacred shrine ; 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife, 
Compound for all the rest, with longer life ; 
A"<t wish your vows, like hers, may be re- 

tumd, 
€k> Wd when living, and when dead so 
moumM. 



The force of nature cmild no further go ; 
To make a third, she join'd the former two. 



OH THE 



MONUMENT OP A FAIR MAIDEN 
LADY, 



EPITAPH ON SIR PALMES PAIR- 
BONE'S TOMB IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Sacred to the Immortal memory of Sir Palmes Fair- 
bone, Knlgh^ Governor of Tangier ; in execution 
of which command, he waj mortally wounded by 
a Khot from the Moors, then beste^in; the town 
in the forty sixth year of his age. October S4,I680. 

Ye sacred relics, which your marble keep, 
Here, undisturbed by wars, in quiet sleep : 
Discharge the trust, which, when it was be- 
Fairboae*s undaunted soul did undergo, [low, 
And be the town's Palladium from the foe. 
Alive and dead these walls he will defend : 
Great actions great examples must attend. 
The Candian siege his early valour knew, 
Where Turkish blood did his young hands im- 
brue. 
From thence returning with deserv'd applause, 
Against the Moors his well flesh'd sword he 

draws; 
The same the courage, and the nme the cause. 
His youth and age, his lifo and death, combine, 
As in some great and regular design, 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 
Still nearer heaven his virtues shone more 

bright. 
Like rising flames expanding in their height ; 
The martyr's glory crown'd the sokiier's fight. 
More bravely British general never fell. 
Nor general's death was e'er revenged so well ; 
Which his pleas'd eyes beheld before their close, 
FoUow'd by thousand victims of his foes. 
To his lamented loss for time to come 
His pious widow consecrates this tx»nb. 



UNDER MR. MILTON'S PICTURE 
BEFORE HIS PARADISE LOST. 

Thabe poets in three distant ages bora, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adora. 
The first, in loftiness of thought surpassed *, 
The next, in migesty ; in both the last. 



WHO DIED AT BATH, AKD IS THEBE UT 

TEBBED.*^ 

Below this marble monument is laid 

All that heaven wants of this celestial maid. 

Preserve, O sacred tomb, thy trust coo- 

sign'd. 
The mould was made on purpose for the mind : 
And she would lose, if, at the latter day. 
One atom could be mix'd of other clay. 
Such were the features of her heavenly face. 
Her limbs were form'd with such harmonious 

grace : 
So faultless was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the soul ; 
Which her own inward symmetry reveal'd ; 
And like a picture shone, in glass anneal*d. 
Or like the sun eclips'd, with shaded light : 
Too piercing, else, to be sustain'd by sight. 
Each thought was visible that roU'd withm : 
As through a crystal case the figur'd hours are 

seen. 
And heaven did this transparent veil provide, 
Because she had no guilty thought to hide. 
All white, a virgin-saint, she sought the skies : 
For marriage, ^ough it sullies not, it dyes. 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind ; 
As if she could not, or she would not find 
How much her worth transcended all her kind. 
Yet she had leam'd so much of heaven below. 
That when arriv'd, she scarce had more to 
But only to refresh the former hint ; [know : 
And read her Maker in a fairer print. 
So pious, as she had no time to spare 
For human thoughts, but wasconfin'd to prayer. 
Yet in such charities she pass'd the day, 
'Twas wondrous how she foimd an hour to pray. 

• This lady Is Interred in the Abbey-church. The 
epitaph is on a white marble stone fixed in the 
wall, together with this inscription : ' Here lies the 
body of Mary, third daughter of Richard Prampton, 
of Moreton in Dometshire, Esq ; and of Jane his 
wife, sole daughter of Sir Pranclii Cofflngton, of 
Foun thill in Wilts, who was bom January 1, irzf. 
and die<l after seven weeks illness on the 6lh oi 
September, I6S8. 

• This monument was erected by Catharlns 
Frampton, her second sister and executrix, In tes- 
Umony of her ffriel^allbctlon, and gratitude.' D* 
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A sool >o calm, it knew not ebba, or flowa, 
Which panion could but curl, not discompose. 
A female Mifiness, with a manly mind : 
A daughter duteous, and a sister kind : 
In sickness patient, and in death resignM. 



EPITAPH ON MRS. MARGARET 
PASTON. 

OF BURHinOHAM XR RORFOLK. 

So fair, so young, so innocent, so sweet, 
So ripe a judgment, and so rare a wit. 
Require at least an age in one to meet. 
In her they met ; but long they could not stay, 
'Twas £oid too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven's image was in her so well exprest. 
Her very sight upbraided all the rest ; 
Too justly ravish'd from an age like this. 
Now she i^ gone, the world is of a piece. 



My amorous heart was in despair, 
To find a new victorious fair. 

Till you, descending on oor plains, 
With foreign force renew my chains ; 
Where now you rule without control 
The mighty sovereign of my soul. 

Your smiles have more of conquering 
Than all your native country arms : 
Their troops we can expel with ease. 
Who vanquish only when ws please. 



But in your eyes, oh ! there *s the spdl. 
Who can see them, and not rebel ? 
You make us captives by jrour ctaji 
Yet kill us if you go away. 



ON THE MONUMENT OF THE MAR- 
aUIS OF WINCHESTER. 

He who in impious times undaunted stood, 
And midst rebellion durst be just and good : 
Whose sums asserted, aiul whose sufferings 

more 
Confirm'd the cause fur which he fought before. 
Rests here, rewarded by a heavenly prince ; 
For what his earthly could not rectimpense. 
Pray, reader, that such times no more appear : 
Or, if they happen, learn true honour here. 
Ask of this age's faith and loyalty, [thee. 

Which, to preserve them, heaven confin'din 
Few subjects could a king like thino deserve : 
And fewer, such a king so well could serve. 
Blest king, blest subject, whose exalted state 
By sufferings rose, and gave the law to fate. 
Such souls are rare, but mighty patterns given 
To earth, and meant for ornaments to heaven. 



SONGS, ODES, AND A 
MASQUE. 



THE FAIR STRANGER, A SONG.* 

Happy and free, securely blest. 
No beauty could disturb my rest ; 

* This song Is a compliment to theDuehsss of 
Portsmouih, on hsiflisl coming to Kngland. D, 



ON THE YOUNG STATESMEN 

Clarerdor had law and sense, 

Clifford was fierce and brave ; 
Bennet's prave look was a pretence, 
And Danby*s matchless impudence 
Helped to support the knave. 

But Sunderland,* Godolphin, Lory, 
These will appear such chits in story, 

*T will turn all politics to jests, 
To be repeated like John Dory, 

When fiddlers sing at feasts. 

Protect us, mighty Providence, 

What would these madmen have ? 

First, they would bribe us without pence. 

Deceive us without common sense. 
And without power enslave. 

* But SundfrlandJ This nohleman hsd certainly 
great and various abilities, with a complete vsr* 
satility of genius, and a most insinuating address; 
but he was totally void or all principles, moral or 
religious, and a much more abandoned charactar 
than Shaftesbury, whom it is so common to ca- 
lumniate. He certainly ur^eil James II. to pursM 
arbitrary and illegal measures, that he intended 
should be his ruin, and betrayed him to the Prince 
or Orange. The Abb< de Longuertie relates, that 
Dr. Maasey, of CItrist Oiurch. assured him. he oooe 
received an order from King James to expel twenty* 
four students of that college in Oxford, if they did 
not embrace popery. Massey, astonished at the 
order, was advised by a friend to go to London, 
and show it to the king; who assured him he hsd 
never given him such an order, and commended 
Massey for not having obeyed it ; yet still this In- 
faiuated monarch continued to trust SundsrUnd. 
Dr. J. W. 
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ShaO free born men, in humble awe, 

Submit to servile shame ; 
Who from consent and ciutom draw 
The same right io be rui'd by law, 

Which kings pretend to reign ? 

The duke shall wield his conquering sword, 

The chancellor make a speech, 
The king shall pass his honest word, 
The pawnM revenue simis afford, 
And then, come kiss my breech. 

So have I seen a king on choss 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn. 
His queen and bishops in distress) 
Shifting about, grow less and less, 
With here and tliere a pawn. 



IT. 



The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whoee dirge is whisper'd by the warbling 



A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA'S 
DAY, 1687. 

I. 

F&OM harmcmy, from heavenly harmony 

This universal frame began. 
When nature underneath a heap 

Of jarring atoms lay. 

And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arise, ye more than dead. 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 

This imivorsal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 

XX. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell ? 
When Jiibal struck the corded shell, 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a God they thought there could not 
Within the hollow of that shell, [dwell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What pa8si.»n cannot Music raise and queU? 

III. 

The trumpet's loud clangor 

Excites us to arms. 
With shrill notes of anger, 

And mortal ularms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drimi 
Cries, hark ! the foes come ; 
Charge, Charge, *t ia too late to retrtat. 



r. 

Sharp violins proclami* 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains, and height of passion, 

For the fair, disdainful, dame. 

VI. 

But oh ! what art can teach. 

What human voice can reach. 

The sacred organ's praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

VII. 

Orpheus couki lead the savage race ; 
And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre : 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was given. 
An angel heard, and straight appear'd 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 

OBAirO CHORUS. 

As firom the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above ; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on lugh, 
The dead shall live, the living die. 
And Music shall untune the sky. 



SONG FAREWELL, FAIR ARMIDA-t 

Farbwell, fair Armida, my joy and my grief, 
In vain I have lov'd you, and hope no relief; 

* Sharp vidtna] It is a judicious remark of Mr. 
Mason, that Dryden with propriety gives this epl< 
tbettothe instrument; because, in the poet's time, 
they could nut have arrived at that delicacy of tone, 
even in the haivis of the best masters, which they 
now have In those of an inferior Iclnd. See Essays 
on Cniclish Cliurch Mu^ic, by the Kev. W. Mason, 
M.A. Precentor of York. lamo. 1795, p. sis. T. 

t This some, written on the death of Captain Dig- 
by, has been etven by Mr. Malone in hi« Life of 
Dryden. on account, he says.of its ' not liavinx bttn 
preserved in Dryden's works, and bcint; fuunj en- 
tire only in a scarce Mureitany. viz. Coveni Gar. 
den Drollery.' I mitst, bowever, observe, that the 
•ong Is printed entire in New Court Songs and 
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Undone by your yirtue, too strict and severe, Forbear yoiir addresses, and court as no merry 

Your eyes gave me love, and you gave me des- For i*e will perform what the deity swore : 

pair ; But if you dare think of deserving our chanM, 

Now call'd by my honour, I seek with content Away with your sheephooks, and take to your 

The fate which in pity you woukl not prevent: arms : 

To languish in love, were to find by delay Then laurels and myrtles your brows shall ado^^ 

A death that^s more welcome the speediest way. When Pan, and his son, and (air Syrinx return. 
On seas and in battles, in butlots and fire, 

The danger is less than in hopeless desire ; SONG. 
My death's wound you' give, though (ar off* I 

bear Fair, sweet, and young, receive a prize 

My fall from your sight — not to cost you a tear : Reserved for your victorious eyes : 

But if the kind flood on a wave shoukl convey, From crowds, whom at jrour feet you Me^ 

And under your window my body shoukl lay, O pity, and distinguish me ! 

The wound on my breast when you happen to As I from thousand beauties more 

Tou*ll say with a sigh — it was given by me.[see| Distinguish you, and only you adore. 

Your face for conquest was designed, 

Your every motion charms my nund ; 

THi? T Anv»Q qmcn Angels, when you your silence break, 

THE LADY S SONG. p^^^ ^^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ . 

A ru • L.L »• • • J- J But when at once they hear and view, 

A CHOIR of bnghtbeauues m spring did appear, ^ ^^^ ,^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

To chose a May-lady to govern the year ; * " ' 

AD the nymphs were in white, and the shepherds x^o graces can your form improve, 

in green ; But all are lost, unless you love ; 

The garland was given, and Phyllis was queen : while that sweet passion you disdain, 

But Phyllis refus'd it, and sighing did say, Your veil and beauty are in vain : 

1*11 not wear a garland while Pan is away. in pity then prevent my fate, 

WhUe Pan and fiur Syrinx are fled from our ^"^ ^''^ <^°« *" "P'**^* '" <«» ^*^ 

shore. 

The Graces are banishM, and Love is no more : SONG. 

"^^^ "^i^ ofplo*™". *»' ""ra'd <»» <»•- HiOH «.U. ud hooom. to othm imput, 

H« brok.n'hU bow, «a eitinguiA'd hi. fir« : TUt'tre^"' Ctr^tlll« .!<«•, 

And vows that himself and his mother will , . r 



mourn, 



I beg for my own. 



TiU P« »d W Syrinx in «»nph „.um. X-'^^'i^^; "' ' *"' 

Poems, by R. V. Gent. 8vo. ST*, p. T8. In this col- That treasure, that treasure alone, 

lection the second line runs thui :— I beg for my own. 

• In vain I have loVd you. and./Iiuf no reUef.' your love let me crave ; 
Tite sixth, _,. 

• A rate which In pity,' Ac. Give me in possessing 
The twelfth, So matchless a blessing 

• My fate from your sight,' &c rp. „, -«,«;,« ;• all T wmiKi Kuva 
An answer from Armlda. as she 18 called, follows That empire is all 1 would nave. 

the Song in this collection ; but it Is not worth clt* Love's my petition, 

Ing. Tho ridiculous parody on this Song in the aU mv ambition * 

RehearsMl is too well known to require copying tt » j- -^ 

here. But the following ludicrous stanza, which I If e er you discover 

have seen in Mt). and which is a coeval parody on So faithful a lover, 

Drydcn's Song to Armida, deserves to be cited. — «. ___i . flam* 

' Or if the king please that ! may, at his charge, Jj^ ^?'" , ,„ j • ' 

Just under your window he brought in alNirge ; I U diO} 1 » die, 

V.iy 'twill be enough, as ! died a brave figiuer, So give up my game. 

If but 10 your window ! come In a lighter; * r j t> 
Or. rather than fail to shew my love (tiller, 

I would be content to arrive in a sculler ; SONG 

But if me these favours my fate hath deny'd. * 

I hojte to come floating up with a spring ijrde. ^-.^ , .i a m»«i». o^ntl* «»>i'«i 

Ar nid't is said to have i>^n the beautiful Princes ^^o tell Amynta, genUe swam, 

Slua-t, wife of Charles, Duke of Richmond. Cap- I would not die, nor dare complam : 

tain DiBby was killed at sea in the engagement be- xhy tuneful voice with numbers join, 

twee J ihp English and Dutch fleet, off soutbwold rnu _j -n m .u 1 -.:— 

Bay in l«73. r. Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
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To Muls opprenM, and dumb with griefi 
The godB ordain this kind relief; 
That music should in sounds convey 
What djing lovers dare not say. 

A si^ or tear, perhaps, she'll give, 
But lore on pity cannot live. 
Tell her that beans for hearts were madoi 
And love with love is only paid. 
Tell her my pains so fast increase, 
That soon they will be past redress ; 
But ah ! the wretch that speechless lies 
Attends but death to dose his eyes. 



SONG TO A FAIR YOUNG LADY, 
ooxiro ot7T or the toww ih trk spbizto. 

Ask not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her flowers to bear; 

Why warblbg birds forget to sing, 
And winter storms invert the year : 

Chloris is gone, and fate provides 

To make it Spring where she resides. 

Chloris is gone, the cruel fair ; 

She cast not back a pitying eye ; 
But left her lover in dospair, 

To sigh, to languish, and to die : 
Ah, how can those fair eyes endure 
To give the wounds they will not cure ! 

Great god of love, why hast thou made 
A face that can all hearts command. 

That all religions can invade. 
And change the laws of every land ? 

Where thou hadst plac'd such power before 

Thou shouldst have made her mercy more. 

When Chloris to the temple comes, 

Adoring crowds before her fall ; 
She can restore the dead from ton^, 

And every life but mine recall. 
I only am by love designed 
To be the victim for mankind. 



ALEXANDER'S FEAST; 

OK, THE POWER OF MD8IC ; AIT ODE IH 

BozrouB or st. Cecilia's dat. 



I. 

'T WAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son : 
Aloft in avirful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 



His valiant peers were plac'd aroimd ; 
Their brows with rose« and with myrtles btiund l 

(So should desert in arms be crown'd.) 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the &ir. 

CHORUS. 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deaerret di4 fiJr. 

II 

Timotheus,* plac'd on high 
Amid the tuneful quire. 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the tkjf 

And heavenly joyi ]nspir»« 
The song began from Jove 
Who left hb bUssful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love.) 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olyn^ia press'd : 
And while he sought her snowy breast : 
Then, round her slender waist he curi'd, 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereigB 

of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty aoiiodi 
A present deity, they shout around : 
A present deity, the vaulted roo& rebound : 
With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

CHORUS. 

With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod. 
And seems to shake the ^eres. 

III. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young ; [sung 

• Dr. Blimey has piven a learned, full, an«1 en 
tertatnini; nccoiint of Timntheus. the musician, in 
his first volume of his Hirflory of Mu?»ic p. 405. Mr. 
Jarkiion, whose tasie and feelin? on the Hubieclo* 
music must be allowe^l to be just and exqiiislte. 
censurcit Oryden for exteofllng the powers of 
music over the passions, and affirms that pleasurt 
only can be excited. Dr. J. W, 
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Th« jolly god \u triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the dnmw ; 
Flush'd with a purple grace 
Ho shows his honest face : [comM. 
Kow give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he 
Pnr.chu8, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldior's pleasure : 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus' blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure. 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

IV. 

Sooth'd with the sound the king grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice be routed all his foes ; and thrice he 
slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate. 

And welt'ring in his blood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need. 
By those his former bounty fed ; 
On the bare earth exposM he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With doivncast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter'd soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole 
And tears began to flow. 

CHORUS. 

Revolving in his alter'd soul 

The various turns of chance bek>w; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smil'd, to see 
Tha> love was in the next degree ; 
*Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

SofUy sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth'd his soul to pli 



War, he sung, is toil and troubU ; 
Honour, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying : 

If the %vorldbe worth thy winning. 
Think, O think it worth enjoying : 
Lovely Thais sits besides thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So Love was crown'd. but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz*d on the fair 
Who caus'd his care, 
AnJ sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again : 
At length, witli love and wine at once oppress'd, 
The vanquish'd victor sunk upon her breast. 

CHORUS. 

The prince, unable to conceal his paiiii 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus'd his care. 
And sigh'd and lookM, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress'df 
The vanquish'd victor sunk upon her breast. 

▼I. 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head : 
As awak'd from the dead. 
And amaz'd, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise : 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyat! 

Behold, a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! [■I'un, 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valliant crew. 
Behold, how they toss their torches on high. 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king sciz'd a flambeau with zral to 
Thais led the way, [destroy ; 

To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 

CHORUS. 

And the king seiz'd a flambeau with zeal to 
Thais led the way, [destroy 
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To light him to \iU prey, 
JLaAt like another Helen, fir*d another Troy 

VII. 

Thu9, long aero, 
Ere heaving bellows learnM lo blow, 
\V hile organs yet were mute ; 
TimoUieuM, to his breathing flute, 
And Hounding lyre, [sire. 

Could swell the mhiI to rage, or kindle soft de- 
At last divine Cecilia carae, 
Inventrcs.s of the vocal frame ; 
The Mweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added Icnfi'h to solemn sounds, 
Vf^ith nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 
L«t old Timotheus yield the prize, [before. 

Or boih divide ihe crown ; 
He raiiit'd a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 

ORAIID CHORUS. 

At last divine Cecilia came, ' 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

"The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added lenglli to solemn sounds, 

With na'uro'ii mo her-wit, and arts unknown 
Lot old Timotheus yield (he prize, [before. 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to tlie skies ; 
She drew an an^l down. 



VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS. 

PARAPHRASED. 

OREATrR Spirit, by whose aid 
The world's foundations first were laid. 
Come vidit every pious mind ; 
Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us free. 
And moke thy temples worthy thee. 

O source of uncreated light. 
The Father's promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and thy sarred unction bring , 
To sanctify us, while we sing. 

Plenteouii of grace, descend from high. 
Rich in ihy sevenfold energy ! 
Thou strength of his Almighty hand 
Whose power <l<)es heaven and earth command. 
Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 
Who dost the gifU of tongues dispense, 
And crown'st thy gift with eloquence .' 

Refine and purge our carihly parts ; 
But, oh, inflame and fire our hearts ! 

▼OL. !•— 10 



Our frailties help, our vice control, 
Submit the senses to the soul ; 
And when rebeliiuus they are grown, 
Then lay thy hand, and hold 'em down. 

Cha!}e from our minds the infernal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow ; 
And lest uur feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive. 
And practise all that we believe : 
Give us thyself, that we may seo 
The FatJier, andthe Son, by thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame. 
Attend the Almighty Father's name : 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 
Who for lost man's redempiioa died ; 
And equal adoration be. 
Eternal Paraclete,*^ to thee. 



V 



THE SECULAR MASQUE. 
Enter jakub. 

JANQS. 

Chroitos, Chronos, mend thy pace, 
A hundred times the rolling run 
Around the radiant bell has run 
In his revolving race. 
Behold, behold, the gaol in sight. 
Spread thy fans, and wing thy flight. 

Enter Chrohos, with a teythe in Ma hand^ 
and a globe on hU 6acA. which he »eU doum at hit 
entrance, 

CHKOKOi. 

Weary, weary of my weight, 
Let me, let mo drop my freight. 

And leave the world behind. 
I could not bear. 
Another year. 
The load of humankind. 

Enter Momus laughing. 

MOMUi. 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! weQ hast thou dooa 

To lay down thy pack. 

And lighten the back. 
The world was a fool, e'er since it begxm. 
And sinre neither Janus, nor Chronos, nor I 

Can hinder the crimes. 

Or mond the bad times, 
'T is better to laugh than to cry. 

' FJrrnal Paradfte] Thin is a most elepint and 
beautiful little morsel, and one of hlx most corroot 
compositions. lis pooliy and pietjr aid each other. 
Dr. J, IK. 
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CHORUS or ALL TBBKE. 

T' « better to laugh thaa to cry. 

JAIVU8. 

Since Momui comei to laugh below, 

Old Time begin the show, 
That he may see, in every scene. 
What changes in this age have been. 

CHROROS. 

Then goddess of the silver bow begin. 

[Honu, or hunting mume wUhin, 

Enter Diara. 

DIARA. 

With horns and with hounds I waken the day *, 
And hie to the woodland-walks away : 
I tuck up my robe, and am buskin'd soon, 
And tie to my forehead a waxing rocon. 
I course the fleet stag, unkennel the fox. 
And chase the wild goats o'er summits of 

rocks. 
With shouting and hooting we pierce through 

the sky, 
And Echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry. 

CHORUS OF ALL. 

With shouting and hooting we pierce thro^ the 

»ky, 

And Echo turns hunter, and doubles the ciy. 

JARUS. 

Then our age was in it*s prime : 

CHROROS. 

Free firom rage : 

DIARA. 

And free (rom crime : 

IIOKUS. 

A very merry, dancing, drinking, 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking time. 

CHORUS or ALL. 

Then our age was in it's prime. 
Free from rage, and free from crime, 
A very merry, dancing, drinking. 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking time. 

[Zktnee o/'Diara's attendants 

Enter Mars. 

IfARS. 

Inspire the vocal brass, inspire 
The world is past its infant age: 

Arms and honour. 

Arms and honour, 
Set the martial mind on fire, 
Ai:d kindle manly rage. 
Mare has lookM the sky to red ; 
And Peace, the laxy good, is fled. 



Plenty, peace, and pleasure fly ; 

The sprightly green. 
In woodland-walks, oo more is seen , 
The sprightly green has drunk the Tyrian ^f9m 

CHORUS or ALL. 

Plenty, peace, Sec. 

MARS. 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drum ; 
Through all the world around, 
Sound a reveill6, sound, sound, 
The warrior god is come. 

CHORUS or ALL. 

Sound the trumpet, Sec. 

MOMUS. 

Thy sword within the scabbard kacp^ 

And let mankind agree ; 
Better the worid were fast asleep, 
Than kept awake by thee. 
The fools are only thinner. 

With all our cost and care ; 
But neither side a winner, 

For things are as they were. 

CHORUS or ALL. 

The fools are only, Sec. 

Enter Yerus, 

TERUS 

Calms appear when storms are past ; 
Love wUl have his hour at last : 
Nature is my kindly care ; 
Mars destroys, and I repair ; 
Take me, take me, while you may, 
Venus comes not every day. 

CHORUS or ALL. 

Take her, take her, &c. 

CHROROS. 

The world was then so light, 

I scarcely felt Uie wei}^t ; 

Joy rul'd the day, and Love the night. 

But, since the queen uf pleasure left the gromd^ 

I faint, I lag, 

And feebly drag 
The ponderous orb around. 

MOMUS. 

All, all of a piece tliroughout: 
Thy chase had a beast in view ; 

[Pointing to DioHm* 
Thy wars brought nothing about ; [To Mart* 
Thy lovers were all untrue. [7\> VemiB, 

JARUS. 

'T is well an old age is out. 

CHROROS. 

And time to begin a new. 



SONGS. 
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CBOBUf or ALL. 

AIli an of a piece throughout ; 
Thy cha»e had a beast in view : 
Thy ware brought nothing about ; 
Thy lovere were untrue. 
'T is well an old age is o\^i 
And time to begin a ne«^* 

[Danet o/hunt$menf nymphSf warriori 
Ofulhvert, 



SONG OF A SCHOLAR AND HIS 
MISTRESS, 

WHO BEIirO CROSfCD BY THEIR 

r»:KirD8, FELL MAD FOE 0!VB AlfOTHBE ; 

AND HOW riEST MEET JIT BEDLAM. 

3func witfiin. TV lovert enter at oppotUg 
doorif each held by a keeper, 

PHILLIS. 

Look, look, I see— I see niy love appear ! 

*Ti8he *T is he alone; 

For, like him there is none 

'T is the dear, dear man, *t is thee, dear. 

AMTRTAS. 

Hark ! the winds war ; 

The foamy waves roar *, 

I see a ship afar, 

Tossing and towing, and making to the shore : 

But what is that I view, 

So radiant of hue, 
St Hermo. St. Hermo, that sits upon the sails ? 

Ah ! No. no, no. 
St. Hermo, never, never shone so bright ; 
'T is Phillis, only Philiis, can shoot so far a 
light ; [akme, 

*T is Phillis, 't is Phillis, that saves the ship 
For all the winds are hush'd, and the storm is 
overblown. 

PHILLIS. 

Let me go, let me run, let me fly to his arms. 

AMVITTAS. 

If all the fates combine, 
And all the furies join, [the charm, 

m force my way to Phillis, and break through 
[Here they break from their keeper* ^ rwn to 
each other, and embrace. 

PHILLIS. 

Shall I marry the man I love ? 

And shall I conclude my pains? 
Now bles<iM be the powerii above, 
I feel the blood bound in my veins ; 
With a lively leap it began to move, 

And the vapours leave my brains. 



AMTITTAS. 

Body joined to body, and heart join*d to heart, 
To make sure of the cure, 
Go call the man in Uack, to mumble o'er hk 
part. 

PHILLIS. 

But suppose he should suy 

AMTNTAS. 

At woret if he delay, 

*T is a work must be done, 

We'll borrow but a day, 

And the better die sooner begun. 

CHORUS or BOTH. 

At worst if delay, &c. 

They run out together Jumd in hand. 



SONGS IN THE INDIAN EMPEROR. 

I. 

Ah fading joy ; how quiddy art thou put ! 

Yet we thy ruin haste. 
As if the cares of human life were few, 

We seek out new : 
And follow fate, which would too fast purtut. 
See, how on every bough the birds express, 
In their sweet notes, their happiness. 
They all enjoy, and nothing spare ; 
But on their mother Nature lay their care t 
Why then should man, the lord of all below, , 

Such troubles choose to know, 
As none of all his subjects undergo ? 
Hark, hark, the waters fall, tall, fall, 
And with a murmuring sound 
Dash, dash upon the ground, 

To gentle slumbers call. 

II. 

I LooK*D and saw within the book of fate, 

When many days did lour, 

When lo ! one happy hour 
Leap'd u[>, and smilM to save the sinking 
state ; 
A day shall romo when in thy power 

Thy cruel f<M's bhall be : 

Then shall thy land be free : 

And then in peace sliall reign ; 
But take, O take that opportunity, 
Which, once refused, will never come again. 



SONG IN THE MAIDEN aUEEN. 

I FEED a flame within, which so torments me, 
that it both pains my heart, and yetcootentf 



me : 
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'T is such a pleasing smart, and I so love it, 
That I had rather die than once remove it. 

Yet he for whom I grieve shall never know it ; 
My tongue does not betray, nor my eyes show 
Not a sigh, nor a tear, my pain discloses, [it. 
But they fall silently, like dew on roses. 

Thus, to prevent my love from being cruel, 
My heart's the sacrifice, as 't is the fuel : 
And while I suffer this to give him quiet, 
My faitii rewards my love, though he deny it. 

On his eyes will I gaze, and there delight me ; 
Where 1 conceal my love no frown can fright 
To be more happy, I dare not aspire ; [me ! 
Nor can 1 fall more low, mounting no higher. 



SONGS IN THE CONaUEST OP 
GRANADA. 

[. 

Wrcaetxr I am, and whatever I do, 

My Phyllis is still in my mind ; 

When angry, I mean not to Phyllis to go, 

My feet of themselves, tlio way find: 
Unknown to myself I am just at her door, 
And, when 1 would rail, I can bring out no 

Than, Phyllis too fair and unkind ! [mwe, 

When Pliyllis I see, my heart bounds in my 
And the love I would stifle is shown ; [breast, 
But asleep, or awake, I am never at rest. 

When from my eyes Phyllis is gone, [mind ; 
Sometimes a sad dream does delude my sad 
But, alas ! when I wake, and no Phyllis I find, 

How I sigh to myself all alone ! 

Should a king be my rival in her I adore, 
He should offer his treasure in vain : 

O, let me alone to be happy and poor, 
And give me my Phyllis again ! 

Let Phyllis be mine, and but ever be kind, 

I could to a desert with her be confin'd. 
And envy no monarch his reign. 

Alas ! I discover too much of my love, 

And she too well knows her own power ! [prove, 

She makes me each day a new martyrdom 

And makes me grow jealous each hour : 
But let her each minute torment my poor mind, 
I had rather love Phyllis, both false and unkind, 

Than ever be freed from her power. 



Hz. 



Sue. 



All my hopes of delight 
Are another man's right. 
Who id happy, while I am in pain 1 

Sue. Since h«r honour allows no relief, 

But tu ptty the pains which you bevi 
*T is tho best or your fate. 
In a hopeless estltte 

To give o'er, and betimes to despair. 
I have tried the false med'cine in vain ; 
For I wish what I hope not to win : 
From without, my desire 
Has no food to its fire ; 

But ii bums and coosumb« me withia. 

Yet, at least, 't is a pleasure to know 
That you are not unhappy alooe : 
For the nymph you adore 
Is as wretched, and more ; 

And counts all your sufferings her owq. 

O ye gods, let me suffer for both ; 
At the feet of my Phyllis I'U lie : 
I'll resign up my breath. 
And take pleasure in death. 

To be pitied by her when I die. 

She. What her honour denied you in life, 
In her death she will give to your 
Such a flame as is true [loTe, 

Aflor fate will renew. 

For the souls to meet closer above. 



He. 



If. 



Hb. How unhappy a lover am I, 

While I figh for my Phyllia in Tiin ; 



SONG OF THE SEA-FIGHT, IN 
AMBOYNA. 

Who ever saw a noble sight, 

That never view'd a brave sea-fight ! 

Hang up your bloody colours in the air 

Up with your fights, and your nettings prepare • 

Your merry mates cheer, with a lusty bold 

spright, [f\ghu 

Now each man his brindice, and then to tho 
St. George, St. George, we cry, 
The shouting Turks reply 
Oh now it begins, and the gun-room grows hot. 
Ply it with culverin and with small shot ; [roar, 
Hark, does it not thunder ? no, 't is the gun* 
The neighbouring billows are turn'd into gore ; 
Now each man must resolve to die. 
For hero the coward cannot fly. 
Drums and trumpets toll the knell, 
And culverins tlic passing bell. [amain , 

Now, now ihoy grapple, and now board 
Blow up the hatches, they're off all a?ain : 
Give them a broadside, the dice run at all, 
Down comes tlio maat and yard, and tacklinoi 

<U1; ^ 
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She grows giddy mm, like blind Fortune'e 

wheel, 
She sinks there, she sinks, she turns up her keeL 
Who ever beheld so noble a sight. 
As this so bravoi so bloody sea-fight! 



INCANTATION IN CEDIPUS. 

TiR. Chooie tho darkest part o' th' grove, 

Stkch as ghosts at noonday love. 

Dig a trench, and dig it mgh 

Where the bones of Laius lie ; 

Altars rais'd, of turf or stone, 

Will th' infernal powers have none, 

Anwser me, if this be done ? 

All Pr. 'T is done. 

Tie. Is the sacrifice made fit ? 
Draw her backward to the pit : 
Draw the barren heifer back ; 
Barren let her be, and black. 
Cut the curl'd hair that grows 
Full betwixt her horns and brows : 
And turn your faces from the sun, 
Answer me, if this be done ? 

All Pr. *T is done. 

Tie. Pour in blood, and blood-like wme, 
To Mother Earth and Proserpine : 
Mingle milk into the stream ; 
Feast the ghoots that love the steam : 
Snatch a brand from funeral pile : 
Toss it in, to make them boil ; 
And turn your fiu:es from the sun, 
Answer me, if this be done ? 

All Pe. 'T is done. 



SONGS IN ALBION AND ALBANIUS. 

I. 

CsASE, Augusta : cease thy mourning, 

Happy days appear, 
Godlike Albion is returning, 

Loyal hearts to cheer! 
Every grace his youth adorning, 
Glorious as the star of rooming. 

Or the planet of the year. 

u. 

Albioiv, by the nymph attended. 
Was to Neptune recommended. 

Peace and plenty spread the sails ; 
Venus, in her shell before him. 
From the sands in safety bore him. 

And mpplied Etesian gales. 
Arefaon on the shore conoMuidiBf , 



Lowly met him at his landing, 

Crowds of people swarm*d around ; 

Welcome, rang Kke peals of thunder. 

Welcome, rent the skies asunder. 
Welcome, heaven and earth resoond. 

in. 

IirrsENAL offspring of the Nighi, 
Debarr'd of heaven your native right, 
And firom the glorious fields of light, 
CondemM in shades to drag the chain, 
And fill with groans the gloomy plain ; 
Since pleasures here are none below. 
Be ill our good, our joy be woe ; 
Our work l' embroil the worlds above, 
Disturb their union, disunite their love, [foA. 
And blast the beauteous frame of our victorioaa 

IT. 

Seb the god of seas attends thee. 
Nymphs divine, a beauteous train : 
All the calmer gales befriend thee 
In thy passage o'er the main : 
Every maid her locks is binding. 
Every Triton's horn is winding, 
Welcome to the watery plain. 

T. 

Albioiv, lov'd of gods and men, 
Prince of Peace too mildly reigning, 
Cease thy sorrow and complaining. 
Thou shalt be restor'd again : 
Albion, lov*d of gods and men. 

Still thou art the care of heaven, 

In thy youth to exile driven : 

Heaven thy ruin then prevented, 

Till the guilty land repented : 

In thy age, when none could aid thee, 

Foes conspired, and friends betray'd theo* 

To the brink of danger driven, 

Still thou art the care of heaven. 



SONGS IN KING ARTHUR. 

I. 

Where a battle is supposed to be Kiven behlivl tho 
scenes, with drums, trumpets, and military 
shouts and excursions ; after which, the Britons, 
expresBlnjr their joy for the victory, sinf tlria 
song of triumph. 

Come, if you dare, our trumpets sound ; 
Come, if yuu dare, the foes rebotud : 
We come, we come, we come, we come, 
Says the double, double, douUe beat of til* 
thundering drum. 

Now they diarge on amain. 

Now they nlly tfuB : 



^i 
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The gods from above the mad labour behold, 
And pity mankind, that will perish for gold. 
The fainting Saxons quit their ground, 
Their trumpets languish in the sound : 
They fly, they fly, they fly, they fly ; 
Victoria, Victoria, the bold Britons cry. 

^ow ihe victory's woo. 

To the plunder we nm : 
We return to our lassos like fortunate traders i 
Triumphant with spoils of the vonquishM in- 
raders. 

II. 

MAN SINGS. 

On sight, the mother of desires, 
What charming objects dost thou yield ! 

'T is sweet, when todiotis night expires. 
To see the rosy morning gild 

Tiie mountain-tops, and paint the field ! 
But when Clarinda comes in sight, 
She mokes the summer's day more bright ; 
And when she goes away, 't is night. 

CHORI7S. 

When fair Clarinda comes in sight, &c. 

WOUAH SllfOS. 

'T is sweet the blushing mom to view ; 
And plains adom'd with pearly dew : 
But such cheap delights to see, 

Heaven and nature 

Give each creature ; 
They have eyes, as well as wo ; 

This is the joy, all joys above. 
To see, to see, 
That only she. 

Thai only she we love ! 

CHORI78. 

This is the joy, all joys above, &c. 

III. 

Two daughters of this aged stream are we ; 
And both our soa-grecn locks have comb'd for 
Come bathe with as an hour or two, [thee ; 
Come naked in, for we are so : 
What danger from a naked foe ? 
Come bathe with us, come bathe, and share 
What pleasures in the floods appear ; 
We'll beat the waters till they bound, 
And circle round, around, around. 
And circle round, around. 

IT. 

Tk blustering brethren of the skies, ' 
Whose breath has ruffled all the watery plain 

Retire, and let Britannia rise. 
In tritunph o'er the main. 

Serene and calm, and void of fear, 

The Queen of Islands must appetr 



Serene and calm, as when the Spring 
The new created world btrgan. 
And birds on boughs did soAly sing 
Their peaceful homage paid to man ; 
While Eurus did his blasts forbear. 
In favour of the tender year. 
Retreat, rude winds, retreat 
To hollow rocks, your stormy seat ; 
There swell your lungs, and vainly^ Ttinly 
throat. 

r. 

For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, 
The shepherd's and the farmer's gainfi 

Fair Britain all the world outvies ; 
And Pan, as in Arcadia, reigns, 

Where pleasure mix'd with profit lies. 

Though Jason's fleece was fam'd of old. 
The British wool is growing gold ; 

No mines can more of wealth supply ; 
It keeps the peasant from the cokl. 
And takes for kings the Tyrian dye. 

TI. 

Fairest isle, all trie excelling. 
Seat of pleasures and of love ; 
Venus here will choose her dwelling. 
And forsake her Cyprian groves. 

Cupid from his favourite nation 

Care and envy will remove ; 
Jealousy, that poisons passion, 

And despair, that dies for love. 

Gentle murmurs, sweet complaining, 

Sighs, that blow the fire of love ; 
Soft repulses, kind disdaining, 

Sliall be all tlie pains you prove. 

Every swain shall pay his duty. 
Grateful every nymph shall prove \ 

And as these excel in beauty. 
Those shall be renown'd f(M' love. 



SONG OF JEALOUSY, IN LOVE 
TRIUMPHANT. 

What state of life can be so blest 

As love, that warms a lover's breast ? 

Two souls in one, the same desire 

To grant the bliss, and to require ! 

But if in heaven a hell we find, 

'T is all from thee, 

O Jealousy ! 

'T is all fitmi thee, 

O Jealousy ! 

Thou tyrant, tvrant Jealousy, 

Thou tyrant of the mind! 



PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 
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AB other ills, though sharp they proroj 
Serre to refine, and perfect lore : 
In absence, or unkind disdain, 
Sweet hope relieves the lover's pain. 
But, ah ! no cure but death we find, 
To set us fi'ee 
From Jealousy: 
O Jealousy! 

Thou tyrant, tyrant Jealousy, 
Thou tyrant of the mind ! 

False in thy glass all objects are, 
Some set too near, and some too far ; 
Thou art the fire of endless night, 
The fire that bums, and gives no light. 
All torments of the damnM we find 
In only thee, 
O Jealousy ! 

Thou tyrant, tyrant Jealousy, 
TboQ tyrant of the mind .' 



▲ SECOND PROLOOUE EITTERS. 

2. Hold ; would you admit 
For judges all you see within the pit ? 

I. Whom would be then except, or on what 
score ? [fore ; 

f . All who (like him) have writ ill plays be- 
For they, like thieves conderan'd, are huigmen 
To execute the members of their trade, [nuide, 
All that are writing now he would disown. 
But then he must except— ^ven all the town ; 
All choleric, losing gamesters, who in spite, 
Will damn to-day, because they lost last night; 
All servants, whom their mistress' scorn 19- 

braids ; 
All maudlin lovers, and all slighted maids ; 
All, who are out of humour, or severe ; 
All, that want wit, or hope to find it here. 



PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 



PROLOGUE TO THE RIVAL LADIES. 

''T IS much desir'd, you judges of the town 
Would pass a vote to put all prologues down : 
For who can show me, since they first were 

wnt, 
They e'er converted one hard-hearted wit ? 
Yet the world's mended well ; in (brmer days 
Good prologues were as scarce as now good 
For the reforming poets of our age [pl&y>* 
In this first charge, spend their poetic rage : 
Expect no more when once the prologue's 
The wit b ended ore the play's begun, [done ; 
Tou DOW have habits, dances, scenes, and 

rhymes; 
High language often; ay, and sense, sometimes. 
As for a clear contrivance, doubt it not ; 
They blow out candles to give light to th' plot. 
And for surprise, two bloody-minded men 
Fight till they die, then rise and dance again. 
Such deep intrigues you're welcome to this day. 
But blame yourselves, not him who writ the 

pUy: 
Though his plot's dull, as can be well desired, 
Wit stiff as any you have e'er admired : 
He's bound to please, not to write well ; and 

knows 
There is a mode in plays as well as clothes ; 
Therelbre, kind judges .... 



PROLOGUE TO THE INDIAN 
QUEEN. 

As the music plays a soft air, the curtain rises 
slowly ,and discovers an India Uoy and girl sleep* 
uis unite r two plantain-trees; and, when the 
curtain is almost up. tlie muiic turns Into a tuna 
expressing an alarm, at which the boy awakes, 
and speaks: 

BoT. Wake, wake, duevira ! our soft rest 

must cease. 
And fly together with our country's peace ! 
No more must we sleep under plantain shadoy 
Which neither heat could pierce, nor cold 

invade; 
Where bounteous nature never feels decay, 
And opening buds drive falling fruits away. 

duK. Why should men quarrel here, where 

all possess 

As much as they can hope for by success ?— ^ 

None can have most, where nature is so kind, 

As to exceed man's use, though not his mind. 

BoY. By ancient prophecies we have been 
told. 
Our world shall be subdued by one more old ;-^ 
Antl.see, that world already's hither come. 

duE. If these be they, we welcome then our 
doom ! [thencsi 

Their looks are such, that mercy fl;>ws from 
More gentle than our native innocence. 

Bor. Why should we then fear these our 
Tfiat rather seem to us like deities ? [enemies 

Q,UE. By their protection, let us beg to live ; 
They came not here to conquer, but forgive. 
If so, your goodness may your power expresS| 
And we shall judge both best by our 1 
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EPILOGUE TO THE INDIAN 
aUEEN. 

■POKCir BY MONTEZUMA. 

You toe what aluAs we are enforc'd to try^ 

To help out wit with some variety ; 

Shows may be found that never yet were teen, 

'T IB hard to find such wit as ne'er has been : 

You have seen all that this old world can do. 

We, therefore, try the fortune of the now, 

And hope it is below your aim to hit 

At untaught nature with your practis'd wit : 

Our naked Indians, then, when wits appear. 

Would as soon choose to have tlie Spaniards 

here. [show, 

'T is true you have marks enough, ihe plot, the 
The poet's scenes, nay, more, the painters too ; 
If all this fail, considering the cost, 
"T is a true voyage to the Indies lost : 
But if you smilo on all, then these designs, 
Like the imperfect treasure of our minds, 
Will pass for current wheresoe'er they go, 
When to your bounteous hands their stands 

they owe. 



Last, for the ladies, 't is Apollo's wiU, 
They should have power to save, but not to kiH ; 
For love and he long since have thought it fit. 
Wit live by beauty, beauty reign by wit. 



PROLOGUE TO SIR MARTIN 
MARRALL. 

Fools, wiiich each man meets in hia diia 

each day, 
Are yet the great regalios of a play ; 
In which to poets you but just appear. 
To prize that highest, which cost them so d«v : 
Fops in the town more easily will pass ; 
One story makes a statutable ass : 
But such in plays must be much thicker sowiiy 
Like yolks of eggs, a dozen beat to one. 
Observing poets all their walks invade, [glade; 
As men watch woodcocks gliding through a 
And when they have enough for comedy, 
They stow their several bodies in a pie : 
The poet's but the cook to fashion it. Twit. 
For, gallants, you yourselves have founa lh» 
To bid you welcome, would your bounty wrong; 
None welcome those who bring their cheer 

•long. 



EPILOGUE TO THE INDIAN 
EMPEROR. 

B7 A MERCURY. 

To all and singular in this full meeting, 
Ladies and gallants, Phoebus send ye greeting. 
To all his §<mai by whate'er title known, 
Whether of court, or coffee house, or town ; 
From his most mighty sons, whose confidence 
Is plac'd in loAy B<mnd, and humble sense, 
Even to his little infants of the time, [rhyme ; 
Wlio write new songs, and trust in tune and 
BeH known, that Phoebus (being daily grieved 
To fee good plays condemn'd, and bad re- 
ceived) 
Ordains your judgment upon every cause, 
Henceforth, be limited by wholesome laws. 
He first thinks fit no sonnetteer advance 
His censure farther than the song or dance. 
Your wit burlesque may one step higher climb, 
And in his sphere may judge all doggerel rhyme ; 
All proves, and movoa, and loves, and honours 

too; 
AU that appears high sense, and scarce is low. 
As tor the coffee wits, he says not much ; 
Their proper business is to damn the Dutch : 
For the great dons of wit — 
Pbosbus gives them full privilege alone. 
To daaia all others, and cry up their oim. 



PROLOGUE TO THE TEMPEST. 

Ai when a tree's cut down, the secret root 
Lives under ground, and thence new bnuichsv 

shoot; [day 

So from old Shakespeare's honour'd dust, this 
Springs up and buds anew reviving play :[parl 
Shakespeare, who (taught by none) did first in^ 
To Fletcher wit, to labouring Jonson art.^law ; 
He, monarch like, gave those, his subjects 
And is that nature which they paint and draw. 
Fletcher reach'd that which on his heights did 

grow, 
While Jonson crept, and gather'd all below. 
This did his love, and this his mirth digest ; 
One imitates him most, the other best. 
If they have since outwrit all other men, 
'T is with the drops which fell from Shake»* 

peare's pen. [shore, 

The storm, which vanished on the neighb'ring 
Was taught by Shakespeare's Tempest first U^ 

roar. 
That innocence and beauty, which did smile 
In Fletcher, grew on this enchanted isle. 
But Shakespeare's magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 



PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. ljj$ 

I nuiiit confesii 't was bold, nor would you now For it lies all in level to the eye, 

That liberty to vulgar wits allow, Where all may judge, and each defect may ipj. 

Which works by magic supernatural things : Humour is that which every day we meet, 

But Shakespeare's power is sacred as a king's. And therefore known as every public street ; 

Those legends from old priesthood were re- In which, if e*er the poet go astray, 

ceived, You all can point, 'twas there he lost his way. 
And he then writ, as people then believed. But, what^s so common, to make pleasant too, 

But if for Shakespeare we your grace impUtre, !■ more than any wit can always do. 

We (or our theatre shall want ii more : [ploy For 't is like Turks, with hen and rice to treat; 

Who, by our dearth of youths, aio forc'd to em- To make regalios out of common meat. 

One of our women to present a boy ; But, in your diet, you grow savages : 

And that's a transformation, you will say, Nothing but hmnan flesh your taste can please ; 

Exceeding all the magic in the play. And, as their feasts with slaughter'd slaves 
Let none expect in the last act to find began. 

Her sex transform'd from man to womankind. So you, at each new play, must have a man. 

Whatc'er she was before the play began, Hither you come, as to see prizes fought ; 

All you shall see of her is perfect man. If no blood's drawn, you cry, the prize it 

nought. 

***** But fools grow wary now ; and, when they ••• 

A poet eyeing round the company, 

...^._ Straight each man for himself begins to doubt ; 

They shrink like seamen when a press come* 

PROLOGUE TO TYRANNIC LOVE. Pew of them wiU be found for public use, [ouL 

Self-love, which, never ri^fly understood, Except you charge an oaf upon each house, 

Makes poets still conclude their plavs are good, ^*''® ^^ ^^^" ^^^^ *"<^ ®^*^''y °»n «ngago 

And malice in all critics reigns so high, \^ ^ sufficient fool, to serve the stage. 

That for small errors, they whole plavs decry ; ^^ '**^®"' "**** ™"<^^ ***°' Y^ ««' *»"» ^r^t 

So that to «ec this fondness, and that' spite, Where he m aU his glory shouW appear. 

You'd think that none but madmen judge or ^^^ P°?^ "**''*' ^""^ "'*^ ^® ^'^ ^^ ^T' 

Therefore our poet, as he thinks not fit [write. '^^*' 7 * "**"'* ^»' *^"* "^^ ™*" >' ^' P^X ' 

To impose upon you what he writes for wit : ^"' *** ^ >" * mingle with the rest, 

So hopes, that, leaving you your censures free, '^* ^^^^ * P^^^'* ^a^g^t to break a jest 

You equal judges of the whole will be : '^**"*» »'™»"g ^ be fine, they make a show, 

They judge but half, who only faults will see. ^* t»wdry squires in country churches do. 

Poets, like lovers, should be bold and dare, Things well consider'd, 't is so hard to mak» 

They spoil their business with an over care ; ^ comedy, which should the knowing take, 

And he, who servilely creeps after sense, ^^^^ **"'' ^"" P^^' »" ^^espair to please, 

Is safe, but ne'er will reach an excellence. J^ humbly beg, by me, his writ of ease. 

Hence 't is, our poet, in his conjuring, J^ " ? '*"**"^*' "^^^^^ ^^ ■ ^^ ?^^ to I»7 » 

AUow'd his fancy the fuU scope and swing. ^^ therefore must some other impost Uy. 

But when a tyrant for his theme he had, ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ change, for serious plot and 

Be loos'd the reins, and bid hU muse run mad : ?)*'" """^ g*™'^'« <>« f«>^ «»«* farce, [verse. 

And though he stumbles in a full career, ^^ ^^ * '"^*' because 't is taught at home. 

Yet rashness is a better fault than fear. Which does, like vests, our gravity become. 

He saw his way ; but in so swift a pace, ^^ P*^* X**'**' ^^ ■**°"l** ^" P^aX refuse : 

To chooee the ground might be tolose the race. As tradesmen, by the change of fashions, lose» 

Thev then, who of each trip the advantage take, ^'* •^'"® content , their fripperies of France, 

Find' but those faulu, which they want wit to ^ **°P® " "^^ ^^" "^'P^* *^* advance, 
make. 



EPILOGUE TO THE WILD GAL- PROLOGUE. 

LANT, spoKcir th« rxRsr day op the kxhoV 

WHElf REVIVED. HOUSE ACTXlfO AFTER THE FIRE. 

Or an dramatic writing, comic wit, So ahipwreck'd passengers escape to land, 

Aa t u the beat, sot is moet hard to hit. So look they, when on the bare beach they ftoad 
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Dropping and cold, tnd their first fear scarce 
Expecting famine on a desert shore. [o'er, 
From that hard climate we must wait for bread, 
Whence eVn the natives, forc'd by hunger, fled. 
Our stage does human chance present to view, 
But ne*er before was seen so sadly true : 
Tou are changM too, and your pretence to see 
Is but a nobler name for charity. 
Your own provisions furnish out our feasts, 
While you, the founders, make yourselves the 

guests. 
Of all mankind beside fate had some care, 
But for poor Wit no portion did prepare, 
'*T is left a rent-charge to the brave and fair. 
Tou cherish'd it, and now its fall you mourn, 
Which blind unmanner'd zealots make their 

■com, 
Who think that fire a judgment (m the stage, 
Which sparM not temples in its furious rage. 
But as our new buUt city rises higher, 
80 firom old theatres may new aspire, 
Since fate contrives magnificence by fire. 
Our great metropolis does far surpass 
Whatever is now, and equals all that was : 
Our wit as far does foreign wit excel. 
And, like a king, should in a palace dwell. 
But we with golden hopes are vainly fed, 
Talk high, and entertain you in a shed : 
Tour presence here, ibr which we humbly sue, 
Will grace old theatres, and build up new. 



Wit's now arriv*d to a more high degree | 
Our native language more refin'd and (ree. 
Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, titan those poets writ. 
Then, one of these is, consequently, true ; 
That what this poet writes comes short of you« 
And imitates you ill (which most be fears,) 
Or ebe his writing is not worse than theirs. 
Yet though you judge (as sure the critics wiU,) 
That some before him writ with greater skill. 
In this one praise he has their fame surpast. 
To please an age more gallant than the last. 



EPILOGUE TO THE SECOND PART 
OF THE CONaUEST OF GRANADA. 

Thxt who have best succeeded on the stage, 
Have still conformM their genius to their age. 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humour show. 
When men were dull, and conversation low. 
Then comedy was faultless, but 't was coarse : 
Oobb's tankard was a jest, and Otter's horse. 
And, as their comedy, their love was mean ; 
Except, by chance, in some one labourM scene, 
Whidi must atone for an ill writen play. 
They rose, but at their hight could seldom stay. 
Fame then wad cheap, and the first comer sped; 
And they have kept it since, by being dead. 
But, were they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every word, throughout a play. 
None of them, no, not Jonson in his height. 
Could pass, without allowing grains for weight 
Think it not envy, that these truths are told : 
Our poet's not malicious, thoug-h he's bold. 
'T is not to brand them, that their faulu are 
But, by their errors, to excuse his own. [showOi 
If love and honour now are higher rais d, 
T is not the poet, but the age is prais'd. 



PROLOGUE TO AMBOYNA. 

As needy gallants in the scriveners' hands, 
Court the rich knave that gripes their mortgaff'd 
The first fat buck of all the season's sent, [landsi 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment : 
The dotage of some Englishmen is such, 
To fawn on those who ruin them— the Dutdi. 
They shall have all, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are. 
The Straits, the Guinea trade, the herrings too^ 
Nay, to keep friendship, they shall pickle you. 



What injuries soe'er upon us fall, 
Yet, still the same religion aiuwers all : 
Religion wheedled you to civil war, [spare t 

Drew English blood, and Dutchmen's now would 
Be gull'd no longer, for you'll find it true. 
They have no more religion, faith — than you ; 
Interest's the god they worship in their state ; 
And you, I take it, have not much of that. 
Well, monarchies may own religion's name, 
But states are atheists in their very frame. 



How they love England, you shall see this day; 
No map shows Holland truer than our play : 
Their pictures and inscriptions well we know ; 
We may be bold one medal sure lo show. 
View then their falsehoods, rapine, cruel^ ; 
And think what onco they were, they stiU 

would be : 
But hope not either language, plot, or art ; 
'T was writ in haste, but with an English heart: 
And least hope wit ; in Dutchmen that would 
As much improper, as would honesty. [be 



EPILOGUE TO AMBOYNA. 

A POKT once the Spartans led to fight, 
And made them conquer in the muse's ri^; 
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00 would oar poet lead you on this day, 
Showing your tortur'd fathers in his play. 
To one well bom the affront is worse, and more, 
When he's abus'd, and baffled by a boor : 
With an iU grace the Dutch their mischiefs do, 
11iey*Te both ill nature and ill manners too. 
WoU may they boast themselves an ancient 

nation, 
For they were bred ere manners were in 

fashion ; 
And their new comonwealth has set them free, 
Only from honour and civility. 
Tenetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber state maidcind bestride ; 
Their sway became them with as ill a mien. 
As their own paunches swell above their chin : 
Tot is their empire no true growth, but humour, 
And only two kings' touch can cure the tumour. 
As Cato did his Afric fruits display, 
80 we before your eyes their Indies lay : 
An loyal English will, like him, conclude, 
Let Cesar live, and Carthage be subdued ! 



PROLOGUE 

•POXXN JlT the OPEHIMO or THE FEW 
HOUSE,* MARCH S6, 1674. 

A PLAIN built house, after so long a stay, 
Will send you half unsatisfied away ; 
When, fallen from your expected pomp, you 
A bare convenience only is designed. [find 

Ton, who each day can theatres behold, 
Lfte Nero's palace, shining all with gold. 
Our mean imgilded stage will scorn, we fear. 
And, for the homely room, disdain the cheer. 
Tet now cheap druggets to a mode are grown, 
And a plain suit, since we can make but one. 
Is better than to be by tamish'd gawdry known. 
They, who are by your favour wealthy made, 
With mighty sums may carry on the trade : 
We, broken bankers, half destroy'd by fire, 
With our small stock to humble roofii retire : 
Pity our loss, while you their pomp admire. 
For fame and honour we no longer strive, 
We yeld in both, and only beg to live : 

* This prologue must certainly have been writen 
Ibrthe king's company, whiicb I suppose at this 
time mU^t have openod their house In Drury Lane. 
The reflection cast upon the ta^te of the town in 
three Uoes, 



*T were folly now a stately pile to raise, fplays, 
To buikl a pUyhouse while you throw down 
While scenes, machines, and empty operas 
reign: 

is eeitatnlr levelled at the Duke's company, who 
fesd exhltiited the Siege of Rhodes, and other expen- 
ilva operas and who now were genlng up Psychs. 
Cknt, *e. D. 



Unable to support their vast expense. 
Who build and treat witli such magnificence ; 
That, like the ambitious monarchs of the age. 
They give the law to our provincial stage. 
Great neighbours enviously promote excess. 
While they impose their splendour on the lesf. 
But only fools, and they of vast estate, 
The extremity of modes will imitate, 
The dangling knee^ringe, and the bib-cravat. 
Yet if some pride with want may be allow'd. 
We in our plainness may be justly proud : 
Our royal master will'd it should be so ; 
Whate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need no show: 
That sacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his stamp, makes basest metsis pass. 
'T were folly now a stately pile to raise, 
To build a playhouse while you throw down 
plays, [reign, 

While scenes, machines, and empty operas 
And for the pencil you the pen disdain : [drive, 
While troops of famish'd Frenchmen hither. 
And laugh at those upon whose alms they live : 
Okl English authors vanish, and give place 
To these new conquerors of the Norman race. 
Moro tamely than your fathers you submit ; 
You're now grown vassals to them in your wit. 
Mark, when they play, how our fine fops ad- 
vance. 
The mighty merits of their men of France, 
Keep time, cry Bon, and humour the cadence. 
WeU, please yourselves ; but sure ' tis under- 
stood, [land good. 
That French machines have ne'er done Eng* 
I would not prophesy our house's fate : 
But while vain shows and scenes you overrate, 

'Tistobefear'd 

That as a fire the former house o' erthrew, 
Machines and tempests will destroy the new. 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD, 

1674. spoKEir Br MX hart.* 

Poets, your subjects, have the parts assign'd 
To unbend, and to divert their sovereign's mind : 
When tir'd with following nature, you think fit 
To seek repose in the cool shades of wit, 

* Several gentlemen, who had adhered to their 
principles of loyalty during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and the exile of the rojral family be- 
ing left unprovided for at the Restoration, 
they applied themselves to different occupations 
tor a Uvelihood : among them was Mr. Hart, the 
speaker of his prologue, who had served his ma> 
gesty ss a captain In the civil war, ani was now aa 
actor in a capital cast, and in great estimaUon. D, 
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And, from the sweet retreat, with joy mrrej 
What rests, and what is conquered, of ihe way. 
Here, free yourselves from envy, care, and strifii, 
You view the various turns of human life : [go, 
Safi) in our scene, throu|{h danf^eroue courts you 
And, undebauch'd, the vice of cities know. 
Your tlieories are here to practice brought, 
As in mechanic operations wrought ; 
And man, the little world, before you set, 
As once the sphere of clurystal sbow'd the great. 
Blest sure are you above all mortal kind, 
If to your fortunes you can suit your mind : 
Content to see, and shun, those ills we show, 
And crimes on theatres alone to know. 
With joys we bring what our dead authors writ. 
And beg from you the value of their wit : 
That Shakespeare's, Fletcher's, and great 
Jonson*s claim [fame. 

May be renew'd from those who gave them 
None of our living poets dare appear; 
For muses so severe are worshipp'd here, 
That, conscious of their (aultM,lhey shun the eye, 
And, as pro&ne, from sacred places fly, 
Rather tihan see the oflfended God, and die. 
We bring no imperfections but our own ; 
Such faults as made are by the makers shown 
And you have been so kind, that we may boast, 
The greatest judges still can pardon most, [pit. 
Poets must stoop, when they would please our 
Debas'd e'en to the level of their wit ; 
Disdaining that, which yet they kiw>w wiU take. 
Hating themselves what their applause must 

make. 
But when to praise from you they would aspire, 
Though they like eagles mount, your Jove is 

higher. [scends, 

So far your knowledge all their power tran- 
As what shotikl be beyond what is extends. 



Thus heartenM well, and 6esh*d upon his pnji 
The youth may prove a roan another day. 
Your Ben and Fletcher, in their first jooi^ 
Did BO y al|>one, nor no Arbaces write ; [flight. 
But hopp'd about, and short excursions mad* 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraidit 
And each was guilty of some Slighted Maid. 
Shakespear's own muse her Pericles first bore ; 
The prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor: 
'T is miracle to see a first good play ; 
All hawthorns do not bloom on ^ hriT<mat-4^j. 
A slender poet must have time to grow. 
And spread and burnish as his brothers do. 
Who still looks lean, sure with some pas m 
But no man can be Falstaff-fat at first [cunt; 
Then damn not, but indulge his rude essi^, 
Encourage him, and bloat him up with praJM^ 
That he may get more bulk beibre ho dies: 
He's not yet fed enough ibr sacrifice. 
Perhaps, if now your grace you will not gnad^ 
He may grow up to write, and you to judge. 



PR0LCX3UE TO CIRCE.* 

Br DR. DATEHANT, 1675. 

Were you but half so wise as you're severe, 
Our youthful poet should not need to fear : 
To his green years your censures you would 

suit. 
Not blast the blossom, hut expect the fivit. 
The sex, that best does pleasure understand. 
Will always choose to err on t* other hand. 
They check him not that's awkward in delight, 
But dap the young rogue's cheek, and set him 

right. 

* Circe was an opera. Tragedy araonff an* 
^•nts was throughout accompaJned with nusio. 



EPILOGUE, 

IITTEIVDED TO HAVE BESK SPOKCM BT THB 

LADY HEN. MAR. WEIfTWORTH, TTHJEJI 

CALISTO WAS ACTED AT COtJkT. 

As Jupiter* I made my court in vain ; 
I' 11 now asume my native shape again. 
r m weary to be so unkindly us'd. 
And would not be a god, to be refus'd. 
State grows uneasy when it hinders love , 
A glorious burden, which the wise remove. 
Now, as a nymph, I need not me, nor try 
The force of any lightning but the eye. 
Beauty and youth more than a god command; 
No Jove could e'er the force of these withstand. 
'T is here that sovereign power admits dispute i 
Beauty sometimes is justly absolute. 
Our sullen Catos, whiOsoe^er they say, 
£' en while they frown and dictate laws, obey. 
You, mighty sir, our bonds more easy make. 
And gracefully, what ail must sufier, take : 
Above those forma the grave aflect to wear ; 
For 't is not to be wi»e to be severe. 
True wisdom may some gallantry admit, 
And soften business with the charms of wit. 
These peaceful triumphs with your cares you 

bought, 
And from the midst of fighting nations brou^t. 
You only hear it thunder from afar, 
And sit in peace the arbiter of war: 

•A9 JupUer'i It was a sister of Uuchess of the Marl- 
bprougli, amakl of honour, and a(terwanls Diicbesft 
of Tfrconnei, celebrHteU by Gramniont, that actoA 
in the Masque of CaUsto at court, iS7Si jDr. J. W* 
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, the loathM manna, which hot brains 

de^iiie, 
Tou knew its worth, and made it early prize : 
Aad in its happy leisure sit and see 
The promises of more felicity : 
Too filorioos nympiis of your own godlike line, 
"WtMM morning rays like noontide ^rike and 

•bine : 
Wbom you to suppliant monarcha shall dispose, 
To bind your Oiends, and to disarm your foes. 



PROLOGUE TO AURENGZEBE. 

Our author, by experience, finds it true, [you ; 
*T is much more hard to please himself than 
And out of no feij^nM modesty, thiai day 
Damns his laborious trifle of a play : 
Not that it's worse than what before he writ, 
But he has now another taste of wit ; 
And, to confess a truth, though out of time. 
Grows w(>ary of hi 4 long-4ovM mistress, Rhyme. 
Passion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted i;round : 
What verse can do, he has performed in this, 
Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 
But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shskespearc's sacred 

name : 
AwM when he hears his godlike Romans ra^e. 
He, in a just despair, wouUl quit the stage; 
And to an age less polish'd, more unski I'd, 
Does, ivith disdain, the foremost honours 

/ield, 
Af witK the greater dead he dares not strive, 
H« would not match hi^ venie with those who 
Let him retire, betwixt Two ages cast, [live : 
The first of this, anc hindmost of the last. 
A losing gamester, let him sneak away ; 
He bears no ready money from the play. 
The fate, which governs poets, thought it fit 
He shoukl not raise his fortunes by his wit. 
Theclerigr thrive, and the litigious bar ; 
D'jH heroes fatten with the spoils of war: 
Ail southreo vices, heaven be praised, are here; 
But wit's a luxury you think too dear. 
When you to cultivate the plant are loath, 
'Tia a shrewd sign' twas never of your 

growth ; 
And wit in northern climates will not blow, 
ExeepVilike orange trees, 'tis hou.sM from snow 
There needs no care to put a playhouse down, 
*T is the most desert place of all the town : 
We and <»ur nriglibotirs, to 8|»eak proudly, are, 
Lik«rajnarch<i, ruin*J wit^ ex|>»5n*ive war; 
While, like wise En^ish, unooncem'd you 
And sue us play the tragedy of wit. [sit, 



EPILOGUE TO THE MAN OF MODE ; 

OR, SIR FOPLIIffO FLI7TTKR. BY SIR OXOROB 
ETHERIDOE, 1676. 

Most modem wits such monstrous fools havo 
shown, [own. 

They seem not of heaven's making, but their 
Those nauseous harlequins in farce may pass ; 
But there goes more to a substantial ass : 
Something of man must be exposed to view, 
That, gallants, they may more resemble you. 
Sir Fopling is a fool so nicely writ, 
The ladies would mistake him for a wit ,* 
And, when he sings, talks loud, and cocks, 

would cry, 
I vow, methinks he's pretty company : 
So brisk, so gay, so travcll'd, so refin'dy 
As he took pains to graffupon his kind. 
True fops help nature's work, and go to school, 
To file and finish God Almighty's fuol. 
Yet none Sir Fopling him, or him can call ; 
He's knight o' the shire, and represents yeaD. 
From each he meets he culls whatever ho can , 
Legion's his name, a people in a man. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes. 
And, rolling o'er you. like a snowball grows. 
His various modes from various fathers follow ; 
One taught the toss, and one the new French 

wallow: 
His swordknot this, his cravat that designed ; 
And this, the yard-long snake he twirls behind. 
From one the sacred periwig he gain'd, 
Which wind ne'er blew, nor touch of hat pro- 
Another's diving bow he did adore, [fan*d. 
Which with a nhog casts all the hair before, 
Till he with full decorum brings it back, 
And rises with a water-spaniel shake. 
As for his songs, the ladies dear delight, 
These sure he took firom mo^t of you who write* 
Yet every man is safe from what he fear'd; 
For oo one fool is hunted from the herd. 



EPILOGUE TO ALL FOR LOVE. 

Poets, like disputants, when rca<ons fail, 
Have one sure refuge lefl — and that's tu rail. 
Fop, coxcomb, fool, are thunder'd through the 
And this is all their equipage of wit. [pit ; 

We wonder how the devil this difference grows, 
Betwixt our fools in ver<e, and yours in prose : 
For, 'faith, the quarrel righ»ly understood, 
'T is civil war with their own flrsh and bk)od. 
The threadbare author hate» the frsudy coat ; 
And swears at the gilt ooRch, bot uwedrs kSoOii 
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For 't is observed of every ■cribbling man, 
He grows a fop as fast as e'er he can ; 
Prunes up, and asks his oracle, the glass, 
If pink and purple best become his face. 
For our poor wretch, he neither rails nor praya ; 
Nor likes your wit just as you like his plays ; 
He has nol yet so much of Mr. Bayes. 
He does his best ; and if he cannot please, 
WouU quitely sue oat his writ of ease. 
Yet, if he might his own grand jury call. 
By the fair sex he begs to stand or fall. 
Let Cesar*8 power the men's ambition more, 
But grace you him who Inst the world for love ! 
Yet if some antiquated lady say, 
The last age is not copied in his play ; [dnidg« 
Heaven help the man who for that face must 
Which only has the wrinkles of a judge. 
Let not the young and beauteous jom with 
those ; [foes, 

For should you raise such numerous hosts of 
Young wits and sparks he to his aid must call ; 
'T is more than one man's work to please you 

aa. 



PROLOGUE TO LIMBERHAM. 

Tauk wit has seen its best days long ago ; 
It ne'er look'd up, since we were dipt in show ; 
When sense in doggerel rhymes and cloudfl 

was lost, 
And dulness flourished at the actor's cost. 
Nor stop it here ; when tragedy was done. 
Satire and humour the same fate have run. 
And comedy is sunk to trick and pun. 
Now our machining lumber will not sell, 
And you no longer care for heaven or hell ; 
What stuflTcan please you next, the Lord can 
Let them, who the rebellion first began [tell. 
To wit, restore the monarch, if they can ; 
Our author dare8 not be the first bold man. 
He, like the prudent citizen, takes care 
To keep for better marts his staple ware^ 
His toys are good enough for Sturbridge fair. 
Tricks were the fashion ; if it now be spent, 
'T is time enough at Easter to invent ; 
No man will make up a new suit for Lent. 
If now and then he takes a small pretence, 
Tu forage for a little wit and sense, 
Pray pardon him. he meant you no ofl^ence. 
Next summer, Nostradamus teUs, they say. 
That ail the critics shall be shipp'd away. 
And not enow be left to damn a play. 
To every sail beside, good heaven, be kind ; 
But drive away that swarm with such a wind, 
That not one locust may be left behind ! 



EPILOGUE TO MITHRIDATE8, 

Kiiro or PONTUS. bt mr. f. lxb, 167& 

You've seen a pair of faithful lovers die: 
And much you care ; for most of yon win erj 
'T was a just judgment on their coostancj. 
For, heaven be thank'd, we live in such an af9| 
When no man di«« for love, but on the ttag* 
And e'en those martyrs are but rare in plaji - 
A cursed sign how much true faith decays. 
Love is no more a violent desire ; 
'T is a mere jnetaphor, a painted fire. 
In all our sex, the name examin'd weQ, 
'T is pride to gain, and vanity to tell. 
In woman, 't is of subtle interest made : 
Curse on the one that made it first a trade! 
She first did wit's prerogative remove, 
And made a (okA presume lo prate of kive. 
Let honour and pr^erment go for gold ; 
But glorious beauty is not to be 8<3d : 
Or, if it be, 't is at a rate so hi^. 
That nothing but adoring it should boy. 
Yet the rich cullies may their boasting ^wrt { 
They purchase but so|]^isticated ware. 
'T is prodigality that buys deceit. 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. 
Men but refine on the old half crown way ; 
And woman fight, like Swiisers, for their ptj« 



PROLOGUE TO CEDIPUS. 

Whcr Athens all the Grecian state did fui<li^ 
And Greece gave laws to all the world beside 
Then Sophocles with Socrates did sit, 
Supreme in wisdom one, and one in wit : 
And wit from wisdom difTer'd not in thoee, 
But as 't was sung in verse, or said in proee. 
Then, (Edipus, on crowded theatres. 
Drew all admit ing eyes and list'ning eara : 
The pleas'd spectatOT shouted every line, 
The noblest, manliest, and thb best design ! 
And every critic of each learned age, 
By this just model has reform'd the stage. 
Now, should it fail, (as heaven avert our fear) 
Damn it in silence, lest the world should hear. 
For were it kno>vn this poem did not please, 
You might set up for perfect savagn : 
Your neighbours would not look on you av men. 
But think the nation all tum'd Picts ag&m. 
Faith, as you manage matters, 't is not fit 
You sliould suspect yourselves of too much wit : 
Drive not the jest too far, but spare this piece ; 
And, for this once, bs nol more wise th«» 
Greece. 



PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 15^ 

See twice ! do not penmell to damning fall, 

Like true born Britons, who ne'er think at all : PROLOGUE TO TROILUS AND 

Pray be adrisM ; and though at Mona you woo, CRESSIDA. 
On pointed cannon do not always run. 

With some respect to ancient wit proceed ; iPOKCif bt MR. bxttcrtoit, RBPRBscirrar* 

Tou take the four first councils for your creed. the ohost or shakespxjlrs. 
But, when you lay tradition wholly by, 

And on the private spirit alone rely, Sbk, my lov'd Britons, see your Shakespeare 

Tou turn fanatics in your poetry. An awful ghost confessed to human eyes ! [riso- 

If, notwithstanding all that we can say, UnnamM, methinks, distinguished I had bceo 

Tou needs will have your penn'orths of the play. From other shades, by this eternal green. 

And come reaolv'd to damn, because you pay, About whose wreaths the vulgar poets strive, 

Record it, in memorial of the fact, And with a touch their witherM bays revive. 

The first play buried since the woollen act. Untaught, unpractisM, in a barbarous age, 

1 found not, but created first the stage. 

- And, if I drain'd no Greek or Latin store, 

EPILO GUE TO CEDIPUS. *Z l^'- ^' "7 V^ abundance gave me mora. 

On foreign trade I needed not rely, 

What Sophocles could undertake alone. Like fruitful Britain, rich without supply. 

Oar poets found a work for more than one ; In this my rough drawn play you shall behold 

And therefore two lay tugging at the piece, Some master strokes, so manly and so bold. 

With all their force, to draw the ponderous masi That he who meant to alter, found 'em such, 

from Greece ; He shook, and thought it sacrilege to touch. 

A weight that bent e'en Seneca's strong muse, Now, where are the successors to my name 

And which Comeille's shoulders did reAise. What bring they to fill out a poet's fame ? 

8o hard it is the Athenian harp to string ! Weak, short liv'd issues of a feeble age ; 

So much two consuls yield to one just king. Scarce living to be christen'd on the stage ! 

Tenor and pity this whole poem sway For humour farce, for k>ve they rhyme dispense. 

The mightiest machines that can mount a play. That tolls the knell for their departed sense. 

How heavy wiU those vulgar souls bo found. Dullness might thrive in any traide but this : 

Whom two such engines cannot move from 'T would recommend to some fat benefice. 

ground ! [birth. Dullness, that in a playhouse meets disgrace, 

When Greece and Rome have smil'd upon this Might meet with reverence in its proper [dace. 

Tou can but damn for one poor spot of earth : The fulsome clench, that nauseates the town, 

And when your children find your judgment Would from a judge or alderman go down, 

such, [bom Dutch ; Such virtue is there in a robe and gown ! 

They II scorn their sires, and wish themselves And that insipid stufi* which here you hate. 

Each haughty poet will infer with ease. Might somewhere else be call'd a grave debate ; 

How much his wit must underwrite to please. Dullness is decent in the church and state. 

As some strong churl would, brandishing ad- But I forget that still 't is understood, 

vance Bad plays are best decried by showing good. 

The monumental sword that conquered France ; Sit silent then, that my pleas'd soul may see 

So you, by judging this, your judgment teach, A judging audience once, iind worthy me ; 

Thus far you like, that is, thus far you reach. My faithful scone from true records shall tell, 

Since then the vote of full two thousand years How Trojan valour did the Greek excel ; 

Has crown'd this plot, and all the dead are Tour great forefathers shall their fame regaio« 

theirs. And Homer's angry ghost repine in vain. 
TTiink it a debt you pay, not alms you give, 

And, in your own defence, let this Play live. _____^ 
Think them not vain, when Sophocles is shown, 

To praise hU worth they humbly doubt their pROLOGUE TO C^SAR BORGIA. 

own. 

Tet as weak states each other's power assure, by me. if. lee, 1680. 

Weak poets by conjunction are secure. _ , . , 

Their treat is what your palates relish roost, J"' "«>» WY nian,*who once has trau'd a pen, 

Charm ! song ! and show ! a mnrder and a ghost ! L»^«" "**^ '° P**^"*' *'»'"«'''f' *»"' ^'^''' "»«« i 

We know not what you can desire or hope, •Theunftappynuin] Lee hoA so melodious a voice, 

•p^ . L .u r n and such pathetic elocution, thai readin* one of his 

To ple«M you more, but bummg of a Pope. ©wn scenes to Major Mohun at a lehearul, Mohua 
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Is always drudging, wastes his life and blood, 
Tet only eats and drinks what you think good. 
What praise soever the |K>etry deserve, 
Yet every fool can bid the poet starve. 
Ti^at fumbling lecher to revenge is bent, 
Becju^ehe thinks himself or whore is meant: 
Name but a cuckold, all the city swarms 
Prom L<9adenhall to Ludgate is in arms : 
Were there no fear of Antichrist, or France, 
In the blest time poor poets live by chance. 
Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Careiff!" and qualmish with a yawning face : 
You sleep o'er wit, and by my troth you may ; 
Most of your talents lie another way. 
You love to hear of some prodigious tale, 
The bell that toIlM alone, or Irish whale. 
New:> is your food and you enough provide, 
Both for yourselves, and all the world beside. 
One theatre there is of vast resort, [Court ; 
Which whilom of Requests was call*d the 
But now the great Exchange of News 't is hight 
And full of hum and buzz from noon till night. 
Up stairs and down you run, an for a race, 
And each man wears three nations in his face. 
So big you look, though claret you retrencli. 
That, arm'd with bottled ale, you huff the 
But all your entertainment still is^fed [French. 
By villains in your own dull island bred. 
Would you return to us, we dare engage 
To show you better rogues upon the stage. 
You know no poison but plain ratsbane here ; 
Death*s more refinM, and better bred elsewhere. 
They have a civil way in Italy, 
By smelling a perfume to make you die ; 
A trick would make you lay your snulT-box 1^. 
Murder 's a trade, so known and praciis'd there, 
1 hat 'l is infallible as is the chair, [pranks ; 
But, mark their feast, ypu shall behold such 
The pope says grace, but 't is the devil gives 

[thanks. 



To prore this true, if Latin be no trespaM, 
Dicitur et plaustns vexisse Poemata Theapit, 
But ^schylus, says Horace in some pogOi 
Was the first mountebank that trod the ntBgti 
Yet Athens never knew your learned sport 
Of tossing poets in a tennis-court. 
But 'tis the talent of our English nation, 
Still to be plotting some new reformation ; 
And few years hence, if anarchy goes on, 
Jack Presbyter shall here erect his throne, 
Knock out a tub with preaching once a dajf 
And every prayer be longer than a play. 
Then all your heathen wits shall go to pot, 
For disbelieving of a Popish-plot : 
Your poels shall be uti'd like infidels, 
And worst, the author of the Oxford bells : 
Nor should we scape the sentence, to depart. 
E'en in our first original, a cart. 
No zealous brother there would want a Blon«y 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt Pope Joan : 
Religion, learning, wit, would be supprest'd, 
Rags of the whore, and trappings of the beast : 
Scot. Suarez, Tom of Aquin, must go down, 
As chief supporters of the triple crown ; 
And Aristotle's for destruction ripe; 
Some say, he cali'd the soul an organ-pipe, 
Which, by some little help of derivation, 
Shall then be prov'd a pipe of inspiration. 



PROLOGUE TO SOPHONISBA, AT 
OXFORD, 1680. 

Trespis, the first professor of our art, 
At country wakes sung ballads from a cart. 



in the warmth of his admiration threw down his 
part, and exclaimed. Unless I were able to play It 
as well as you rcail It, lo what purpow should I'un- 
dert-ike it.' Yet ii Is a very rem:irkable rirciim- 
stanoe.that I,ee failed as an actor in atlf'mptlnfir »oi 
perform the character of Duncan in Macbeth, 167*. 
As did Otway, In a play of Mrs. Afra Behn, enUiled 
the Jealous Brtdegroom. After this failure, the flrst 
wrote his AlcibiaAes, and the lust menUooed author 
liU Mero. Dr. J. W, 



A PROLOGUE. 

Ir yet there be a few that take delight 
In that which reasonable men should write, 
To them alone we dedicate this night. 
The rest may satisfy their curious itch, 
With city gazettes, or some factious speech. 
Or whate'er libel, for the public good, 
Stirs up tlie Shrovetide crew to fire and blood. 
Remove your benches, you apostate pit, 
And take, above, twelve pennyworth of wit; 
Qo back to your dear dancing on the rope, 
Or see what's worse, the devil and the pope. 
The plays that take on our corrupted stage, 
Methinks, resemble the distrarted age ; 
Noise, madness, all luircastmable thinga. 
That strike at sense, as rebels do at kings. 
The style of forty-one our poe's write. 
And you are grown to julge like forty-eight. 
Such censures our mistaking audience make. 
That 't is almost grown scandalous to take. 
They talk of fevers that infect the brains ; 
But nonsense is the new disease that ruigns. 
Weak stomachs, with a long disease opprest'da 
Cannot the cordials of strong wit digest. 
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Therefore thin noarisbment of farce ye cbooae, To hollow cares the ahhrering nabTes go ; 

Decoctions of a barley-water rouse : Bears range abroad, and hunt in tracks of snow: 

A meal of tragedy would make ye sick, But when the tedious twilight wears away, 

Unless it were a very tender chick. [time ; And stars grow paler at the approach of day, 

Some scenes in sippets would be worth our The longing crowds to frozen mountams run, 

Those would go down ; some lore that^s poach'd Happy who first can see the glimmering sun : 

If these should fail. ... [in rhyme ; The surly savage offspring disappear, 

We must lie down, and, after all our cost, ' And curse the bright successor of the year. 

JCeep holiday, like watermen in frost ; [stage, Yet, though rough bears in covert sei;k defence, 

While you turn playera on the world's great White foxes stay, with seeming innocence : 

And act yourselves the farce of your own age. That crafty kind with daylight can dispense. 

Still we are throng'd so full with ReynanPs race, 

T That loyal subjects scarce can find a place: 

PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITY Jhus modest truth is cast behind the crowd : 

OF OXFORD 1681. Truth speaks too low ; Hypocrisy too loud. 

i ' Let them be first to flatter in success ; 

Thv fam*d Italian muse, whose rhymes ad- Duty can stay, but guilt has nerd to press. 

Orlando and the Paladins of France, [vance Once, when true zeal the sons of God did call, 

Records that, when our wit and sense is flown. To make their solemn show at heaven's Whita- 
"T is lodg'd within the circle of the moon, hall. 

Id earthen jars, which one, who thither soar'd, The fawning devil appear'd among the rest, 

Set to his nose, snuifd up, and was restor'd. And made as good a courtier as the best 

Whatever the story be, the moral's true ; The friends of Job, who rail'd at him before, 

The wit we lost in town we find in you. Came cap in hand when he had three tioiea 
Our poets their fled parts may dr.nw from hence, more. 

And fill their windy heads with sober sense. Yet late repentance may, perhaps, be true; 

When London votes with South wark's disagree. Kings can forgive, if rebels can but sue : 

Here may they find their long-lost loyalty. A tyrant's power in rigour is express'd ; 

Here busy senates, to the old cause inclin'd. The father yearns in the true prince's breast. 

May snuflf the votes their fellows left behind : We grant, an o'ergrown Whig no grace can 
Your country neighbours, when their grain mend; 

grows dear. But most are babes, that know not they offend. 

May come, and find their last provision here : The crowd to restless motion still inclined. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our loss. Are clouds, that tack according to the wind. 

Who neither carried back nor brought one croes. Driven by their chiefs they storms of hailstooea 
We look'd whst representatives would bring ; pour ; 

But they help'd us, just as they did the king. Then mourn, and sof\en to a silent shower. 

Yet we despair not ; for we now lay forth[worth ; O welcome to this much-offending land, 

The Sibyl's books to those who know their The prince that brings forgiveness in his hand! 

And though the first was aacrific'd before, Thus angels on glad messages appear : 

These volumes doubly will the price restore. Their first salute commands us not to fear : 

Oor poet bade us hope this grace to find. Thus Pleaven, that could constrain us to obey, 

To whom by long prescription you are kind. (With reverence if we might presume to say) 

He, whose undaunted Muse, with loyal rage. Seems to relax the rights of sovereign sway : 

Has never spar'd the vices of the age, Permits to man the choice of good and ill, 

Here finding nothing that his spleen can raise, And makes us happy by our own free-will. 

Ii forced to turn his satire into praise. 



PROLOGUE TO THE EARL OF 
PROLOGUE TO HIS ROYAL HIGH- ESSEX. 

^ ''^^' BY MR. J BANKS. 1682. 

VTOn HIS riBST APPIARANCI AT THl DUKV'S gpOKBN TO THB KINO ANO THB QITBBN AT 
THKATRB, APTBR BIS RBTURN PBOM SCOT- THBIR COMINO TO THB HOUSB. 

LAND. 1682. Whbn first the ark was landed on the shore. 

In tboae cold regions which no sommers cheer, And Heaven had vow'd to curse the ground 
Where brooding darkness coreni half the year, no more ; 

TOL. i.~ll K 
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When top« of hills the longing patriarch 
And the new scene of e&rth began to draw ; 
The dove was sent to view the wares decrease, 
And 6rst brought back to man the pledge of 

peace. 
'T is needless to appl^ when those appear, 
Who bring the olive, and who plant it here. 
We have before our eyes the royal dove, 
Btill innocent, as harbinger of love : 
The ark is opened to dismiss the train, 
And people with a better race the plain. 
Tell me, ye powers,why should vain man pursue, 
With endless toil, each object that is new, 
And for the seeming substance leave the true ? 
Why should he quit ibr hopes his certain good. 
And loaihe the manna of his daily food ? 
Must England still the scene of changes be, 
Tost and tempestuous, like our ambient sea ? 
Must still our weather and our wills agree ? 
Without our blood our liberties we have : 
Who that is free would fight to be a slave ? 
Or, what can wars to aflertiines assure, 
Of which our present age ia not secure ? 
All that our monarch would for us ordain, 
Is but to enjoy the blessings of his reign. 
Our land's an Eklen, and the main's our fence. 
While we preserve our state of innocence : 
That lost, then beasts their brutal force employ, 
And first their lord, and then themselves des- 
troy. 
What civil broils have cost we know too well ; 
Oh ! let it be enough that once we fell ! 
And every heart conspire, and every tongiie, 
Btill to have such a king, and this king long. 



'T is not our want of wit that keeps at poon 
For then the printer's press would suffer more^ 
Their pamphleteers each day their venom spit ; 
They thrive by treason, and we starve by wit. 
Confess the truth, which of you has not laid 
Four farthings out to buy the Hatfield maid? 
Or, which is duller yet, and more would spite oi, 
Democntus his wars with Heraclitus ? 
Such are the authors who have ran us down, 

And exercist'd you critics of the town. 

Yet these aie pearb to your lampooning rhymaiy 

Y' abuse yourselves more dully than Ihv 
times. 

Scandal, the glory of the English nation, 

Is worn to rags, and scribbled out of fashion. 

Such harmless thrusts, as if, like fencers wise, 

They had agreed their play before their prisa. 

Faith, tlicy may hang their harps upon the w3-^ 
lows ; 

'T is just like children when they box with pil- 
lows. 

Then put an end to civil wars for shame ; 

Let each knight-errant, who has wrong'd a 
dame, 

Throw down his pen, and give her, as he can, 

The satisfaction of a gentleman. 



AN EPILOGUE FOR THE KING'S 
HOUSE. 

Wx act by fits and starts, like drowning men. 
But just peep up, and then pop down again. 
Let those who call us wicked change their 

sense; 
For never men liv'd more on Providence. 
Not bttery cavaliers are half so poor. 
Nor brdien cits, nor a vacation whore. 
Not courts, nor courtiers living on the rents 
Of the three la^t ungiving pariiaments : 
So wretched, that, if Pharaoh could divbe. 
He might have spar'd his dream of seven lean 

kine. 
And chang'd his vision for the Muses nine. 
The comet, that, they say, portends a dearth, 
Was but a vapour drawn from playhouse earth : 
Pent there since our last fire, and, Lilly says. 
Foreshows our change of state, and thin third- 
days. 



PROLOGUE TO THE LOYAL BRO- 
THER :♦ 

OR, THE PERSXAlf PEIMCK. BT MR. 
SOUTHERRE, 1682. 

Poets, like lawful monarchs, rul'd the stage. 
Till critics, like damu*d Whigs, debauch'd our 

age. 
Mark how they jump: critics would regulate 
Our theatres, and Whigs reform our state : 
Both pretend love, and both (plague rot them !) 
The critic humbly seems advice to bring ; [bate» 
The fawning Whig petitions to the king : 
But one's advice into a satire slides ; 
T' other's petition a remonstrance hides. 
These will no taxes give, and those no pence ; 
Critics would starve Sie poet, Whigs the priBMft 
The critic all our troops of friends discards ; 
Just so the Whig would fain pull down the 

guards. 
Guards are illegal, that drive foes away, [prey. 
As watchful shepherds, that fright beasts of 

• The Loyal Brother or the Persian Prince, Mr. 
Southeme's first play, wan arted at Dniry Lane in 
1S8S: a timo in which the Tory interest, after long. 
stm/Esles. carried, aJI !>efore it. The r ba racier of ihs 
Loyal Brother was a compliment Intended for the* 
Duke of York. Thin prologue is a continued invec* 
ttvt against the Whigs. D. 
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King«i who disband such needless aids asthese. 
Are safe — ait long as e*sr their subjtxns picase : 
And that would bo till next Clueen Best's 

nighl :* 
Which thus grave penny chroniclers indite. 
Sir Gdroondbury first, in woful wise, [evrs. 
Leads up the show, and milks their maudlin 
There's not a butcher's wife but dribs her part, 
And pities the poor pageant from her heart ; 
Who, to provoke revenge, rides round the fire, 
And, with a civil conge, does retire : 
But guiltless blood to ground roust never fall ; 
There's Aniichri-st behind, to pay for all. 
The punk of Babylon in pomp appears, 
A lewd old gentleman of seventy years : 
Whose age in vain our mercy would implore ; 
For few lake pity on an old cast whore, [part ; 
The devil, who brought him to the shame, takes 
Sits cheek by jowl, in black, to cheer his heart ; 
Like thief and parson in a Tyburn cart. 
The word is given, and with a loud huzza 
The mitred puppet from his chair they draw : 
On the slain corpse contending nations fall : 
Alas ! what 's one poor pope among them all ! 
fie bums ; now all true hearts your triumphs 

ring: 
And next, for fashion, cry, God save the king. 
A needful cry in midst of such alarms, 
When forty thousand men are up in arms. 
But af\er he 's once saved, to make amends, 
In each succeeding health they damn hia 

friends : 

* Qu^en Be«$'9 niffu] At the King'B Head Tavern, 
the comer of Chancery Lane, and opposite the Inner 
Ttemplegate, the principal opponents to the court* 
ueanureH and the chiefs of the Whi? party as* 
temblcd, under the name of the Klnj;'! Head Club, 
and afterwards the Green Ribbon Club, from rib- 
bons of that colour which they wore In their hats. 
Here they subscribed a culne{i apiece fur a bonfire, 
In which the effigies of the pope was to he burnt on 
the I7th of November, twin? the anniversary of 
Queen Kltzabeth's birth, with more thnn ordinary 
pomp ; for It was heretofore an annu.il ceremony, 
usually nvidu without any remarkable parade. The 
frocession now consisted of one representing the 
dead bo<ly of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, carried on 
a horse, with a person preceding it ringim; a bell, 
to remind f>eople of his murder : then followed a 
mob of fellows, dressed like carmelites, Jesuits, 
bishops, cardinals, Ac. and several boys with In* 
cense Duts surroundin*; an image of the pope with 
4bat of^ the devil just t>ehlnd hini, 

* Like thief and parson in a Tyburn cart.' 
In this m:inner they marched from BishopsKate 
to the corner of Chancery L:uic, where they com* 
mttted the inoffensive etfigles to the flames; while 
the balconies and wiiulows of the King's Head 
were fliletl with people of omsequence, who coun* 
tenanced the iu.ault ; wliich. the lion Roeer North 
says, struck a terror upon people's spirits. The 
year of acting ihe play, to which we have here a 

nlo^e,f real additions, alterations and expensive 
.irovements were intended to bemailein this pro- 
ceai.on, which was iireventcit cnliri ly by the loyai- 

&aBd vi«iUnce of the sherilTs of the city, Sir 
KUer North and Sir Peter Rich, who paraded th« 
aa day and the best part of the night. ^ 



So God begins, but still the devil ends, [call, 
What if some one, inspired with zeal, should 
Come, let's go cry, God save him, at Whitehall f 
His best friends would not like this over-care, 
Or think him e'er the safer for this prayer. 
Five praying saints are by an act allowed ; 
But not the whole church-militant in crowd. 
Yet, should Heaven all the true petitions drain, 
Of Presbyterians, who woukl kings maintain, 
Ok forty thousand, five would scarce remain. 



PROLOGUE TO THE KING AND 
aUEEN, 

VrON THE UiriON OF THK TWO COMPAVIXi 

in 168S. 

8iircE faction ebbs, and rogues grow out of 

fashion, [nation. 

Their penny scribes take care to inform the 

How well men thrive in this or that plsntatioo : 

How Pennsylvania's air agrees with duakers, 

And Carolina's with Associators : 

Both e'en too good for madmen and for traiton . 

Truth is, our land with saints is so run o*er. 
And every age produces such a store, [more. 
That now there 's need of two New Englands 

Wha^s this, you'U say, to us and our vocation ? 
Only thus much, that we have lefl our station. 
And made this theatre our new plantation. 

The factious natives never could agree ; 
But aiming, as they call'd it, to be free. 
Those playhouse Whigs set up for property. 

Some say, they no obedience paid of late ; 
But would new fears and jealousies create ; 
Till topsy-turvy they had turo'd the stale. 

Plain sense, without the talent of foretelling, 
Might guess ' t would end in downright knocks 

and quelling : 
For seldom comes there better of rebelling. 

When men will needlessly their freedom barter 

For lawless power, sometimes they catch a 

Tartar; [Charter. 

There's a daran'd word that rhymes to this, calTd 

But, since the victory with us remains. 
You shall be catl'd to twelve in all our gains ; 
If you'll not think us saucy for our pains. 

Old men shall have good old plays to delight'em, 
And you, fair ladies and gallants,that slight 'em, 
We'U treat with good new plays : if our mw 
win can write 'cm 
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Well take no bluodering Terse, no fustian Such build their poems the Lucretian wmj 

tumour, So many huddled atoms make a play ; 

No dribbling love, from this or that presuroer ; And if they hit in order by some chanee, 

No dull fat fool shanunM on the staf e for humour. They call that nature, which is ignorance. 

For. faith, K>n>e of 'em «ieh T,le rtuffluve n»de, T"!"?'.' ^"^ '" ""• «<«n-«it. Mpir., 

A. none but fool, or f.irie, ev« pl.y'd ; f^*"' **^T"*^% " °"° T "^ 

r» »K u . r . J Our poet, could he nnd foreiveness here. 

But t was, as shopmen say. to force a trade. WouW wish it rather than a plaudit th*;.. 

We've given you Tragedies, all sense defying, He owns no crown from those Praetorian k*"i»Tj^ 

And singing men, in wofui metre dying ; But knows that right is in the senate's hands, 

This 't is when heavy lubbers will be flying. Not impudent enough to hope your praise, 

AD these dif asters we well hope to weather ; ^ "V**** ^"'^l' *^^*'' ^" '*''''l*'. ^^ ^'^"' . 

We bring you none of our old lumber hither : t^' ^^^^'f" ^l ^"^ " "P» '"»«»" *^'« ^y^' [«*» 

Whig p<K,ts and Whig sheriffii may hang to- ^""X "" ^^^n*o^^^^^ themselves thidi 

eether. J -^ But 't is your suffrage makes authentic wit. 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITY EPILOGUE, 

OF OXFORa 

SPOEEV BT THE SAME. 
f POEEH BT MR. HART, AT THE ACTIlfO OF 

THE SILENT WOMAN. No poor Dutch peasant, wing'd with all his feafr 

Flies with more haste, when the French annt 
What Greece, when learning flourish*d, only draw near, 

Athenian judges, you this day renew, [knew, Than we with our poetic train come down, 

Here too are annual rites to Pallas done. For refuge hither, from the infected town : 

And here poetic prizes lost or won. Heaven for our sins this summer has thought fit 

Mcthinks I sue you, crown'd with olives, sit. To visit us with all the plagues of wit. 

And strike a sacred horror from the pit. A French troop first swept all tilings in its way; 

A day of doom is this of your decree, But those hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay: 

Where e'en the best are but by mercy free : Yet, to our cost, in that short lime, we find 

A day, which none but Jonson durst have wish'd They left their itch of novelty behind. 

to see. [stage. The Italian merry-andrews took their place. 

Here they, who long have known the useful And quite debauch'd the stage with lewd grioi- 
Coroe to be taught themselves to teach the age. ace : 

An your commi^ioners our poets go, Instead of wit, and humours, your delight 

To cultivate the virtue which you sow ; Was there to see two hobby-honies fight ; 

In your Lycsum first themselves rofin'd, Stout Scaramoucha with riish lance rode in, 

And delegated thence to humankind. And ran a tilt at centaur Arlequin. 

But as ambassadors, when long from home. For love you heard how amorous asses bray'd^ 

For new instructions to their princes come ; And catx in gutters gave their serenade. 

80 poets, who your precepts have forgot. Nature was out of countenance, and each day 

Return, and beg they may be belter taught : Some ne\%-bom monster shown you for a play. 

Folliesandfauliselscwhereby them are shown, But when all failM, to strike the stage quite 
But by your manners they correct their own. dumb, [come. 

The illiterate writer, empiric-like, applies Those wicked engines call'd machines are 

To minds diseased, imsafe, chance, remedies : Thunder and lightning now for wit are play'd. 

The leam*d in schools, where knowledge first And shortly scenes in Lapland will be laid : 

Studies with care the anatomy of man ; [began. Art magic is fur poetry profest ; 

Bees virtue, vice, and paitsions in their cause. And cats and dogs, and each obscener beast, 

And fame from science, not from fortune, To which A^gyptian dotards once did bow, 

So Poetry, which is in Oxford made [draws. Upon our English stage are worshipped now. 

An art, in London only is a trade. Witchcraft reigns there, and raises to renown 

There haughty dunces, whose unlearned pen Macbeth and Simon Magus of the town. 

Could ne'er spell grammar, would be reading Fletcher's dospb'd,your Jonson 's out of fashnn, 

men. And wit the only drug kn all the nation. 
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lathis low ebb our wares to 70a are shown ; 
By 70U those staple authors* worth is known ; 
For wit's a manufacture of your own. [prais'd, 
When jrou, who only can, their scenes have 
We'll boldly back, and say, their price is raisM. 



EPILOGUE, 

•rOXKH AT OXFORD, BT MRS. MARSHALL, 

Oft has our poet wishM, this happy seat 
Might prove his fading Muse's last retreat : 
I vronder'd at his wish, but now I find 
He sought for quiet, and content of mind ; 
Which noiseful towns and courts can never 

know, 
And only in the shades like laurels grow. 
Youth, ere it sees the world, here studies rest, 
And age returning thence concludes it best. 
What wonder if we court that happiness 
Yearly to share, which hourly you possess. 
Teaching e'en you, while the vext world we 

show, 
Your peace to value more, and better know ? 
'T is all we can return for favours past, 
Whose holy memory shall ever last. 
For patronage from him whose care presides 
O'er every noble art, and every science guides : 
Bathurst, a name the leam'd with reverence 

know, 
And scarcely more to his own Virgil owe ; 
Wh>)8e age enjoys but what his youth deserv'd, 
To rule those Muses whom before he serv'd. 
His learning, and untainted manners too. 
We find, Athenians, are deriv'd to you : 
Such ancient hospitality there rests 
In yours, ai dwelt in the first Grecian breasts, 
Whose kindness was religion to their guests, 
Such modesty did to our sex appear, 
As, had there been no laws, we need not fear, 
Since each of you was our protector here. 
Converse so chaste, and so strict virtue shown 
As might Apollo with the Muses own. 
Tin our return, we must despair to find 
Judges so just, so knowing, and so kind. 



Our brethren are from Thames to Tweed do- 
parted. 
And of our sisters all the kinder-hearted 
To Edinburgh gone, or coach'd, or carted. 
With bonny bluecap there they act all night 
For Scotch halfcrown, in English threepence 
hight. [lean, 

One nymph, to whom fat Sir John Falstaff*8 
There with her single person fills the scene. 
Another, with long use and age decay'd, 
Div'd here old woman, and rose there a maid. 
Our trusty doorkeepers of former time 
There strut and swagger in heroic rhyme. 
Tack but a copper4ace to drugget suit, 
And there 's a hero made without dispute : 
And that, which was a capon's tail before, 
Becomes a plume for Indian emperor. 
But all his 8ubjects, to express tlie care 
Of imitation, go, like Indians bare: 
Lac'd linen there would be a dangerous thing; 
It might perhaps a new rebellion bring ; 
The Scot, who wore it, would be chosen king. 
But why should I tliese renegades describe, 
When you yourselves have seen a lewder tribe ? 
Teague has been here, and, to this learned pit, 
With Irish action slander'd English wit : 
You have beheld such barbarous Macs appear. 
As merited a second massacre : [grtucet 

Such as, like Cain, were branded with duH 
And had their country stamp'd upon their face. 
When strollers durst presume to pick your purse 
We humbly thought our broken troop not worse. 
How ill soe'er our action may deserve, 
Oxford's a place where wit can never starve. 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. 

Discord and plots, which have undone our age. 
With the same ruin have o'crwhelm'd the 

stage. 
Ov house has stiffer'd in the common woe, 
W« have been troubled with Scotch rebels too. 



PROLOGUE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. 

Thou a h actors cannot much of learning boast} 
Of all who want it, we admire it most : 
We love the praises of a learned pit, 
As we remotely are allied to wit. 
We speak our poef s wit, and trade in ore. 
Like those, who touch upon the golden shore : 
Betwixt our judges can distinction make. 
Discern how much, and why, our poems take : 
Mark if the fools, or men of sense, rejoice ; 
Whether the applause bo only sound or voice. 
When our fop gallants, or our city folly 
Clap over-loud, it makes us melancholy : [raise. 
We doubt that scene which does their wonder 
And, for their ignorance, contemn their praise. 
Judge then, if wo who act, and they who write, 
Should not be proud of giving you delight. 
London likes grossly ; but this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms ail the deplhi of wit ; 
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The ready fingrr lays on erery blot; [should not. We bring you change, to humour your dtse 

Knows what should justly please, and what Change for the worse has ever used to pie 

Nature herself lies open to your view ; Then, 't is the mode of France ; without wh 
You judge by her, what draught of her is true, rules 

Where outlines false, and colours seem to faint, None must presume to set up here for fools. 

Where bunglers daub, and where true poets In France, the oldest man is always young, 

But, by the sacred genius of this place, [paint. Sees operas daily, learns the tunes so long, 

By every Muse, by each domestic grace. Till foot, hand, head, keep time with eve y song 

Be kind to wit, which but endeavours well, Each sings his part, echoing from pit and boi, 

And, where you judge, presumes not to excel. With his hoarse voice, half harmony, half pai« 

Our poets hither for adoption come, JLe pirn* grand rot du monde is always ringing, 

As nations sued to be made free of Rome : They show themselves good subjects by their 

Not in the sufTragating tribes to stand. On that condition, set up every throat ; (singing : 

But in your utmost, last, provincial band. You wigs may sing, for you have chang'd your 

If his ambition may those hopes pursue. Cits and citesses raise a joyful strain, [note. 

Who with religion loves your arts and you, *T is a good omen to begin a reign ; 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be, Voices may help your charter to restoring, 

Than his own mother-univeroity. And get by singing what you lost by roaring ; 
Thebes did his green, unknowing, youth en- 

Ue chooses Athens in his riper age. [gage ; 



EPILOGUE TO AI,BION AND 



PROLOGUE TO ALBION AND ALBANIUS. 

ALBANIUS. . IE. » rM u . j 

After our ^sop^s fable shown to-day, 

FVLL twenty years and more, our labouring I come to give the moral of ihe play. [pAce ; 

Has lost on this incorrigible age : [stage FeignM Zeal, you saw, set out the speodiei 

Our poets, the John Ketches of the nation, But the la^t heat, Plain Dealing won the race : 

Have seem'd to lash ye, even to excoriation : Plain Dealing for a jewel has been known ; 

But still no sign remains ; which plainly notes, But ne'er till now the jewel of a crown, [vine, 

You bore like heroes, or you bribed like Oates. When heaven made num, to show the work di« 

What can we do, when mimicking a fop. Truth was his image, stamp'd upon the coin : 

Like beating nut trees, makes a larger crop? And when a king is to a god refined, 

Faith, we'll e'en spare our pains ! and, to con- On all he says and docs he stamps his mind ; 

tent you, [you. This proves a soul without alloy, and pure ; 

Will fairly leave you what your Maker meant Kings, like their gold, should every touch «•• 
Satire was once your physic, wit your food \ dure. 

One nourished not, and t'other drew no blood ; To dare in fields is valour ; but how few 

We now prescribe, like doctors in despair. Dare be so thoroughly valiant,— to be true ! 

The diet your weak appetites can bear. The name of groat let other kings affect : 

Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, He's great indeed, the prince that is direct. 

Here's julap-daiice, ptisaa of song and show : His subjects know him now, and trust him more 

Give you strong sense, the liquor is loo heady ; Than all their kings, and all their laws befiire. 

You 're come to farce, — that's asses' milk, — What safety could their public acts afford ? 

already. Those he can breaJi; but cannot break hit 

Some ho[)eful youths there are, of callow wit. So great a trust to him alone was due ; [word. 

Who one day maybe men, if heaven think fit ; Well have they trusted whom so well they 
Sound may serve such, ere they to sense are knew. 

grown The saint, who walk'd on waves, securely trod, 

Like leading-strings, till they can walk alone. While he believed the beck'ning of his God ; 

But yet, to keep our friends in countenance, But when his faith no longer bore him out, 

know. Began to sink, as he began to doubt. 

The wise Italians first invented show ; Let us our native character maintain ; 

Thence into France the noble pageant pass'd : 'T is of our growth, to be sincerely plain. 

'T is England's credit to be cozen d last, [o'er : To excel in truth we loyally may strive. 

Freedom and zeal have chous' d you o'er and Set privilege against prerogative : 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more ; He plights his faith, and we beliere him jolt ; 

You never were so cheaply fbol'd before : His honour is to promise, ours to trust. 
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ThiH Britain's buis on a wc»rd is laid, 
Af liy a word the world itself was made. 



Suppone otir poet was your foe before, 
Yet now, the business of the field is o*er ; 
*T is time to let your civil wars alone, 
When troops are into winter quarters gone. 
Jove was alike to Latian and to Phrygian ; 
And you well know, a play *s of no religion. ^ 
Take good advice, and please yourselves tbif 

day : 
No matter from what hands you have (he play. 
Among good fellows every health will pass, 
That serves to carry round another glass : 
When with full bowls of Burf^undy you dine. 
With sidily actors and an old house too. Though at the mighty monarch you repine. 

We *re maichM with glorious theatres and new, y^^ ^^^^^^ ^-^^^ ^jju j^^^j Christian in his wineu 



PROLOGUE TO ARVIRAGUS AND 
PHILICIA. 

mKTITBI> BT LODOWICK CARLELL, ZSq. 
SPOKEN BY MR. HART. 



And with our alehouse scenes, and clothes bare 

worn. 
Can neither raise old plays, nor new adorn. 
If all tliese ills could not undo us quite. [li<;ht ; 
A brisk French troop is grown your dear de- 
Who with broad bloody bills call you each day, 
To laugh and break your buUons at their play ; 
Or see some serious piece, which we presume 
Is fallen from some incomoarable plume ; 
And therefore. Messieurs, if you'll do us grace, 
Send lackeys early to preserve your place. 
We dare not on your privilege intrench. 



And all the rest is purely from this noddle. 
You have seen young ladies at the senate door 
Prefer petitions, and your grace implore ; 
However grave the legislators were. 
Their cause went ne'er the worse for being 

fair. 
Reasons as weak as theirs, perhaps, I bring ; 
But I could bribe you with as good a thing. 
I heard him make advances of good nature ; 
That he, for once, would sheath his cutting an* 

tire. 



Or ask you why you like them 1 they are gj^j y^^ j^j, peace, he vows he 'U ne'er agmA 
French. The sacred names of fops and beaus profane. 

Therefore some go with courtesy exceeding. Strike up the bargain quickly ; for I awear^ 
Neither to hear nor aee, but show their breed- ^, jj^p, g^ ^ow, he offers very fair. 
Each lady striving to out-laugh the rest ; [ing: p^ n^j t^ j^^^j ^^ ^in, ^jth statutes neither; 

Be kind ; and do not set your teeth together, 



To make it seem they understood the jest. 
Their countrymen come in, and nothing pay. 
To teach us English where to clap the play : 
Civil, egad ! our hospitable land 
Bears all the charge, for them to understand : 
Meantime wa languish, and neglected lie. 
Like wives, while you keep better company ; 

And wish for your own sakea, without a satire, ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^,,^ „, —g.-B —«. » b • 

Tou'd leas good breeding, or had mora good- ^^^ {^^ y^^ p^y ^jj taxes out in writing, 
nature. * 



To stretch the laws, as cobblers do their leather. 
Horses by Papists are not to be ridden. 
But sure the Muses' horse was ne'er for- 
bidden ; 
For in no rate book it was ever found 
That Pegasus was valued at five pound ; 
Fine him to daily drudging and inditing : 



PROLOGUE TO DON SEBASTIAN. PROLOGUE TO THE PROPHETESS.* 

iPOKElV BT A WOMAN. 

The judge remov'd, though he's no more my 
May plead at bar, or at the council board : [lord 
Bo may ca^t poets write ; there's no pretension 
To argue loss of wit, from k>ss of pension. 
Tour looks are cheerful ; and in all this place 
1 tee not one that wears a damning face. 
The British nation is too brave, to show 
Ignoble vengeance on a vanquish'd foe. 
At least be civil to the wretch imploring ; 
Aid lay your pawt upon him without roaring. 



BY BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

BT MR. DRTDEN. SPOSEN BY MR. BET- 
TERTON. 



What Nostradame, with all h'ts art, can |U( 
The fate of our approaching Prophetess f 



• The Prophete«s. or the History of Diocleslai^ 
was revived In isto. with alterations and aildltlons, 
after the manner of an ottera, by Mr. Beiteiton^ 
and not by Dryden. asLan^rtwIne.who Is generally 
prettv exact, asserts. Our author only wrote the 
prologue, and that was forbid by the Ctrl of Dorset, 
then Lonl atamberl-Un. after the first day of its ha. 
ing tpokan. King William waa at thit lima pn>> 
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A play, which, like a perspective set right. 
Presents our vast expenses close to sight ; 
But turn the tube, and there we sadly view 
Our distant gains ; and those uncertain too : 
A sweeping tax, which on ourselves we raise. 
And all, like you, in hopes of better days. 
When will our lossses warn us to be wise ? 
Our wealth decreases, and our charges rise. 
Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes, 
Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops. 
We raise new objects to provoke delight ; 
But you grow sated ere the second sight. 
False men, e'en so you serve your mistresses : 
They rise three stories in their towering dress ; 
And, after all, you love not long enough 
To pay the rigging, ere you leave them off. 
Never content with what you had before, 
But true to change, and Englishmen all o'er. 
Now honour calls you hence ; and all your care 
Is to provide the horrid pomp of war. 
In plume and scarf, jack-boots, and Bilbo blade, 
Your silver goes, that should support our trade. 
Go, unkind heroes, leave our stage to mourn ; 
Till rich from vanquish'd rebels you return ; 
And the fat spoils of Teague in triumph draw, 
His firkin butter, and his usquebaugh. 
Go, conquerors of your male and female foes ; 
Men without hearts, and women without hose. 
Each bring his love a Bogland captive home ; 
Such proper pages will long trains become ; 
With copper collars, and with brawny backs, 
Ctuite to put down the fashion of our blacks. 
Then shall the pious Muses pay their vows, 
And furnish all their laurels for your brows ; 
Their tuneful voice shall raise for your delight ; 
We want not poets fit to sing your flights. 
But you, bright beauties, for whoso only sake 
Those doughty knights such dangers undertake. 
When they with happy gales are gone away, 
With your propitious presence grace our play ; 
And with a sigh their empty ^eals survey : 
Then think, on that bare bench my servant sat ; 
I see him ogle still, and hear him chat ; 
Selling facetious bargains, and propounding 
Tha,t witty recreation, callM dumfounding. 
Their loss with patience we will try to bear ; 
And would do more, to see you often here : 
That our dead stage, reviv'd by your fair eyes 
Under a female regency may rise. 

secuting tbe war In Ireland, which is alluded to la 

these Unes : 
• Till rich fhwrn vanqnl«h'd rebels you return : 
And the fat siwils of Teague m triumph draw, 
His firkin butter, and his us(|uet>augh.' 

' This prologue.' says Colley Clbber In his Apo< 
logy, hail some familiar meUiphorlcal sneers at the 
llevolution itself; and as the poetry of it was 
(bod, the offence of It was less pardonable. 

* Oo conquerors of your male and fltmale foes. 
Iten without h«arts,and women wltboat bote.* I>. 



PROLOGUE TO THE MISTAKES.* 

ENTER MR. BRIGHT. 

Gentlemen, we must beg your pardoo ; 
here's no Prologue to be had to-day ; our new 
play is like to come on, without a frontispiece ; 
as bald as one of you young beaux, without 
your periwig. I left our young poet, sniveUing 
and sobbing behind the scenes, and curaiag 
somebodv that has deceived him. 

ENTER MR. BOWEN. 

Hold your prating to the audience : here'* 
honest Mr. Williams, just come in, half meDowi 
from the Rose Tavern. He swears he is in- 
spired with claret, and will come on, and that 
extempore too, either with a prologue of his 
own or something like one : O here he comes to 
his trial, at all adventures ; for my part I widi 
him a good deliverance. 

[Exeunt Mr. Bright and Mr. Boiota. 

ENTER MR. WILLIAMS. 

Save ye, sirs, save ye ! I am in a hopeful waj, 
I should speak something, in rhyme, now, for 

the play : 
But the deuce take me if I know what to srj. 

*♦**»♦ 

So far Tra sure 't is rhyme — that needs no grant* 

ing: 
And, if my verses' feet stumble — you see mf 

own are wanting. 
Oar young poet has brought a piece of work, 
In which, though much of art there does not Imk, 
It may hoki out three days — and that's as long at 

Cork. [show not) 

But, for this play — (which till I have done, wo 
What may be its fortune — by the Lord — I know 
This I dare swear, no malice here is writ : [not. 
*T is innocent of all things ; e'en of wit. 
He 's no high-flyer ; he makes no skyrockets, 
His squibs are only levell'd at your pockets. 
And if his crackers light among your pelf. 
You are blown up ; if not, then he 's blown up 

himself. [ter'd madness : 

By this time, I^m something recover'd of my flu** 
And now a word or two in sober sadness. 

* 4^ * 4^ it ^ 



* The Mistakes, or False Reports, was n^t wr!t* 
ten, but, according to Q. Jacob, spoiled by Joseph 
Harris, a comedian, who dedicated it to Mr , a'ter- 
wards Sir Godfrey Kneller. It was acted in 1090 
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How*! this, youcry? anactor write? we know it; Sore heaven itself if at a loss to know [no : 

Bm Shakespeare was an actor and a poet. If these would hare their prayers be heard, or 

Has not great Jonsoo*s learning often fail'd : For, in great stakes, we piously suppose. 

But Shakespeare's greater genius still prevail'd. Men pray but very faintly they may lose. 

Have not some writing actors, in this age. Leave off these wagers ; for, in conscience 
Deierv'd and found success upon the sta^e ? speaking, 

To tell the trutli, when our old wits are tir*d, The city needs not your new tricks for breaking ; 

KoC one of us but means to be inspired. And if you gallants lose, to all appearing, 

Iwt your kind presence grace our homely cheer; Youll want an equipage for volunteering : 

Peace and the butt is all our business here : While thus, no spark of honour left within ye, 

So muefa for that ; and the devil take aoiaU beer. When you shoukl draw the sword, you draw tha 

guinea. 



PROLOGUE TO KING ARTHUR, 

EPILOGUE TO HENRY II. 

SviiK there 's a dearth of wit in this dull town, bt mb. mouivtfort, 169S. sfokkb bt mbb. 

When silly plays so savourily go down ; bbaceoxrdle. 
As wfaenclipt money passes, 't is a sign 

A nation is not over-stockM with coin. Thus you the sad catastrophe have seen, 

Happy is he who, in his own defence, OccasionM by a mistress and a queen, [say , 

Can write just level to your humble sense; Clueen Eleanor the proud was French, they 

Who higher than your pitch can never go ; But English manufacture got the day. 

And, doubtless, he must creep, who writes Jane ClSbrd was her name, as books aver : 

below. Fair Rosamond was but her Nom de guerre. 

Bo have 1 seen, in hall of knight, or lord, Kow tell me, gallants, would you lead your lifa 

A weak arm throw on a long shovel-board ; With such a mistress, or with such a wife ? 

He barely lays his piece, bar rubs and knocks If one must be your choice, which d'ye approve 

Becur'd by weakness not to reach the box. The curtain lecture, or the curtain k>ve 7 

A feeble poet will his business do. Would ye be godly with perpetual, strife, 

Who, straining all he can, cones up to you : Still drudging on with homely Joan your wife *, 

For, if you like yourselves, you like him too. Or take your pleasure in a wicked way, 

An ape his own dear image will embrace ; Like honest loving Harry in the play ? 

An ngly beau adores a hatchet &ce : I guess your minds : the mistress would bo 

8o, some of you, on pure instinct of nature, taken,* 

Are led, by kind, to admire your feDow creature. And nauseous matrimony sent a packing. 

In (ear of which, our house has sent this day. The devil's in you all ; mankind's a rogue ; 

To insure our new-built vessel, call'd a play ; You love the bnde, but you detest the clog. 

No sooner nam*d than one criee out, These After a year, poor spouse is left i' th' lurch, 

stagers [wagers. And you, like Haynes, return to mother-chim^h 

Cone in good time, to make more work for Or, if the name of Church comes cross your 

The town divides, if it will take or no ; mind, 

'The courtiers bet, the cits, the merchants too ; Chapels of ease behind our scenes you find. 

A sign they have but little else to do. [wise, The playhouse is a kind of market place ; 

Bela, at the first, were fool-traps ; where the One chaffers for a voice, another for a face : 

Like spiders, lay in ambush for the flies : Nay, some of you, I dare not say how many, 

But now theyVe grown a common trade for all, Would buy of me a pen'worth for your penny. 

And actions by the new-book rise and fall ; E'en this poor face, which with my fan I hide, 

Wits, cheats, and fops, are fi-ee of wager-hall. Would make a shift my portion to provide. 

One policy as far as Lyons carries ; With some small perquisites I have beside. 
Anolher, nearer home, sets up for Paris. 

Our bets, at lost, %vould e'en to Rome extend, • themittreat vwuld be taken. 

But that the pope has prov'd our trusty friend. -^^ Museou* malrinumy ient a pacMng.) 
, J J . *^ *^ L • _v The incident of Laiiy Easy's Ihrowlnp her hand- 
Indeed, It were a bargam worth our money, kerehlef over 81r CharlcB's head, whilst he was 

Could we insure another Ottoboni. sleeping, scGms to have been taken fmm the Me- 

ThttpnjibraiiMMlyMafUiMtai bet, miaiaa. Dr.J.W. 
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Though (or jour lore, perhaps, I should not emre, For should you letters of reprisal seal, 
I could not hate a man that bids me fair. These men if^Tite that which do 

* _ ^ . ^ would steal. 



PROLOGUE TO ALHUMAZAR. 

To say, this comedy pleased long ago, 
Is not enough to make it paws you now. 
Yet, gentlemen, your ancestors had wit ; 
When few men ccnsurM, and when fewer writ. 
And Jonson, of those few the best, chotfo this, 
As the best model of his masterpiece. 
Subtle was got by otu* Albunuizar, 
That Alrhymist by this Astrologer; 
Here hn was fashionM, and we may suppose 
He lik'd the fashion well, who wore the clothes. 
But Ben made nobly his what he did mould ; 
What was another s lead becomes his gold : 
Like an unrighteous conqueror he reigns, 
Yet rules that well, which he unjustly gains. 
But this our age such authors d'^s afford. 
As make wliole plays, and yet scarce write one 
Who, in ihii anarchy of wit, rob all, [word: 
And what's their plunder, their possession call : 
Who, like bold padders, worn by night to prey, 
But rob by sunshine, in the face of day : 
Nay scarce the common ceremony use 
Of, Stand, Sir, and deliver up your Muse ; 
But knock the Poet down, and, with a grace. 
Mount Pegasus before the author's face. 
Faith, if you have such country Toms abroad, 
*T is time fur all tnie men to leave that road. 
Yet it were modest, could it but be said, 
Thpy strip the living, but these rob the dead ; 
Dare with the mununiea of the Muses play. 
And make love to them the Egyptian way ; 
Or, as a rhyming author would have said, 
Join the dead living to the living dead. 
Such men in Poetry may claim some pan : 
They have the license, though they want the art; 
And might, where theft was prais'd, for 

Laureats stand, 
Poets, not of the head, but of the hand. 
They make the benefits of others' studying, 
Much like the meals of politic Jack-Pudding, 
Whose dish to challeivg« no man has the conr- 
ag« ; [porridge. 

'T is all his own, when once ho has spit i' the 
But, gentlemen, you 're all concem'd in this ; 
You are in fault for what tliey do amiss : 
For they their thefls still undiscoveHd thiidi, 
And durst not steal, unless you please to wink. 
Perhaps, you may award by yourdecre«, 
They should refund ; but that can nerer be. 



AN EPILOGUE. 

Yoir taw oar wife waa chaste, yet thoroagh^ 

tried. 
And, without doubt, you 're hugely edified ; 
For, likf our hero, whom we show'd to-day, 
You think no woman true, but in a play. 
Love once did make a pretty kind of show : 
Esteem and kindness in one breast would grow : 
But 't was Heaven knows how many years ago. 
Now some small chat, and guinea expect&tioQi 
Gets all the pretty creatures in the nation : 
In comedy your little selves you meet ; 
'T is Covent Garden drawn in Bridges street. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦* 

Ah ! happy you, with ease and with delight, 
Who act those follies Poets toil to write ! 
The sweating Muse does almost leave die 

chase : 
She puffs, and hardly keeps your Protean vices 
Pinch you but in one vice, away yoa fly [pace. 
To some new frifk erf* contrarietv. 
You roll like snowballs, gathering as you ran, 
And get seven derils, when dispossessed of cw. 
Your Venus once was a Platonic queen ; 
Nothing of love beside the face was seen ; 
But every inch of her you now uncase. 
And clap a vizard-mask upon the face. 
For sins like these, the zealous of the land^ 
With little hair, and little or no band, 
Declare how circulating pestilences 
Watch, every twenty years, to snap olTences. 
Saturn, e'en now, takes doctoral degrees ; 
He'll do your woric this summer without fees. 
Let all the boxes, Pho^us, find thy grace. 
And, ah, preserve the eighteen penny place ! 
But for the pit coofbunders, let 'em go, 
And find as little mercy as they show : 
The Actors thus and thus thy Poets pray : 
For every critic sav'd, thou damn'st a play. 



EPILOGUE TO THE HUSBAND HI8 
OWN CUCKOLD.* 

Like some raw sophwter that mounts the pulpit, 
So trembles a young Poet at a full pit. 

* This comedy was written by John Drrden, Job., 
our author's second son. It was acted at the thMUfr 
In Lmcoln'B-lnnflcMs, In ifM. D. 
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Uau»M to crowds, the person quakes for rear. 
And wonders how the devil be durst come 

there ; 
Wantijij; three talents needful for the |dace, 
Seme beard, some learning, and some little 

grace : 
Nor is the puny Poet void of care ; 
For authors, such as our new authors are, 
Have not much learning, nor much wit to 

upare : 
And as ibr grace, to tell the truth, there's scarce 

one 
But has as little as the very Parson : 
Both say, they preach and write for your 

instruction : 
But 't is for a third day, and for induction. 
The difTerence is, that though you like the play, 
The poct*8 gain is ne'or beyond his day.* 
But with the Parson 't is another case, 
He, without holiness, may rise to grace ; 
The Poet has one disadvantage more, 
That if his play be dull, he's damn'd all o*er, 
Not only a damn'd blockhead, but damn'd poor. 
But dulness well becomes the sable garment ; 
I warrant that ne'or spoU'd a Priest's prefer- 
ment : 
Wit 's not his business , and as wit now goes, 
Sirs, 'i is not so much yours as you suppose, 
For you like nothing now but nauseous beaux. 
Tou laugh not, gallants, as by proof appears. 
At what hui beauship says, but what he wears ; 
So 't is your eyes are tickled, not your ears : 
The tailor and the furrier find the stuff. 
The wit lies in the dross, and monstrous muC 
The tnitli on't is, the payment of the pit 
Is like for like, clip money for clip wit. 
Tou cannot from our absent author hope. 
He sliould equip the stage with such a fop : 
Fools change in England, and new fools arise, 
For though the immortal species never dies, 
Tet every year new maggots make new flies. 
Bat where he lives abroad, he scarce can find 
Ooe f(x>l, for million that he left behind. 



• The poet9 ^in U ne'er beyond his day] Dryden 
did not receive for his plays from the book seller 
above 55L The tiUnl nl^ht brou^'ht about 7U/. The 
dedlratlon five or ten (piincas perhaps. Tonson 
paid Sir Richard Hieel for A»ldlson*s Drummer, sot. 
1715. Anil Dr. Youus; received 5(M. for his Revenue. 
7131. -Southercne, for his jjpartaii D.ime, In 1723. 
hsd 130/. »nd now it 1» looi. and l.<>o;. There were 
|Aays on Sundays till the third ynar of Charles the 
First's rei;^. Ulwojr had but one benefit for the 
play. Suuthernc was the drst who had two beneflls 
nem a now representation. Farquliar h:ul three for 
Um Constant Coui)le In 1700. Three of Ken Jonnon's 
plays. Srjanus, Catalinc, and the New lone, and 
iwo of Bnaumont and Fletcher's, viz. The Faithful 
Skephenless. and the Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
Wire damned the first nlsht Even the Silent 
wonan bod like to bave been eondemned. JDr. J. W» 



PROLOGUE TO THE PILGRIM.* 

REVIVED FOR OUR AUTHOr's BCITErXT, 
AlfZIO. 1700. 

How wretched is the fate of those who write I 
Brought muzzled to the stage, for fear they bite. 
Where, like Tom Dove, they stand the com- 
mon foe ; 
Lugg'd by the critic, baited by the beau. 
Yet worse, their brother poets damn the Play 
And roar the loudest, though tliey never pay. 
The fops are proud of scandal, for they cry, 
At every lewd, low character — That 's I. 
He, who writes letters to himself, woidd swear 
The world forgot him, if ho was not there. 
What should a Poet do ? 'T is hard for one 
To pleasure all the fools that would be shown : 
And yet not two m ten will pass the town. 
Most coxcombs are not of the laughing kind ; 
More goes to make a fop than fops can find. 

duack Maurus, though he never took da- 
In either of our universities ; [greet 

Yet to be shown by some kind wit he looks, 
Because he play 'd the fool, and writ three bookf . 
But, if he would bo worth a Poet's pen. 
He must bo more a fool, and write again : 
For all the former fustian stuff he wrote 
Was dead-bom doggerel, or is quite forgot; 
His man of Uz, stript of his Hebrew robe, 
Is just the proverb, and As poor as Job 
One would have thought he could no longer jog ; 
But Arthur was a level, Job 's a bog. 
There,t})ougb he crept, yet still he kept in sight; 
But here, he founders in, and sinks downright. 
Had he prepar'd us, and been dull by rule, 
Tobit had first been tum*d to ridicule : 
But our bold Briton, without fear or awe, 
O'erleaps at once the whole Apocrypha ; [room 
Invades the Psalms with rhymes, and leaves no 
For any Vandal Hopkins yet to come. 

But when, if afler all, this godly geer 
Is not so senseless as it would appear ; 
Our mountebank has laid a deeper train, 
His cant, like Merry Andrew's noble vein, 
Catcalls the sects to draw 'em in again. 
At leisure hours, in epic song he deals. 
Writes to the rumbling of his coach's wheels, 
Prescribes in haste, and seldom kills by rule, 
But rides triumphant between stool and stool. 

• TIds play, with alterations by Sir John Van- 
bruj^h, and a secular masque, tofrether with this 
prologue and an epilogue written by our author, 
was revived for his benefit in 1700, bis fortune 
belns at that time in 9ji declmin? a state as his 
health ; they w«re both spoken by Mr. Cibber, then 
a very young actor, much to Drjden's satlsfae 
tlon. D 
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Well, let him go ; 't is yet too early day, 
To get himself a place in (arce or play, [him, 
We know not by what name we should arraign 
For no one category can contain him ; 
A pedant, canting preacher, and a quack. 
Are load enough to break one asa's back : 
At last grown wanton, he precum'd to writej 
Traduc'd two kings, their kindness to requite : 
One made the doctor, and one dubbM the knight. 



What wookl you say, if we should first begiir 
To stop the trade of k>ve behind the scene : 
Where actresses make bold with married mea ? 
For while abroad so prodigal the dolt is, 
Poor spouse at home as ragged as a coU k. 
In short, weMl grow as moral as we can, 
Sare here and there a woman or a man : 
But neither you, nor we, with all our paiaa, 
Can make dean work ; there will be aooM r»- 

mains. 
While you have still your Oatea, and we oar 

Hains. 



EPILOGUE TO THE PILGRIM.* 

Perhaps the parson stretched a point too fiu*, 
When with our theatres he waged a war. 
He tells you, that this very moral age 
Receir'd the first infection from the stage. 
But sure, a banishM court, with lewdnesa 

fi-aught, 
The seeds of c^en vice, returning, brought. 
Thus lodged (as vice by great example thrives) 
It first debauchM the daughters and the wives. 
London, a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 
The Poets, who must live by courts, or starve, 
Were proud so good a government to serve ; 
And, mixing with buffoons and pimps profane, 
Tainted the Stage, for some small snip of gain. 



Thus did the thriving malady prevail, 
The court, its head, the Poets but the tail. 
The sin was of our native growth, *t is true ; 
The scandal of the sin was wholly new. 
Misses tliey were, but modestly concealM ; 
Whitehall the naked Venus first roveal'd. 
Who standing as at Cyprus, in her shrine, 
The strumpet was ador'd with rites divine. 
Ere this, if saints had any secret motion, 
'T was chamber practice all, and close devoti<»i. 
I pass the peccadillos of their time ; 
Nothing but open lewdness was a crime. 
A monarch's blood was venial to the nation. 
Compared with one foul act of fornication. 
Now, they woold silence us, and shut the door, 
That let in all the barefaced vice before. 
As for reforming us, which s<Mne pretend, 
That work in England is without an end : 
Well may we change, but we shall never mend. 
Yet, if you can but bear the present Stage, 
We hope much better of the coming age. 

* Dryden in this epilogue labours to throw the 
fkolt of the licentiousnmis of dramatic writers, 
which hud been bo severely censured by the Kev. 
Jeremy ColUer.upon the example of a court return- 
ed rrom banishment, accompanied by all the vices 
and follies of forei^ climates ; and whom to pleaM 
Was the poet's business, as he wrote to eat D, 



TRANSLATIONS FROM THE- 
OCRITUS, LUCRETIUS, AND 
HORACE. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
MISCELLANY. 

For this last half year I have been troubled 
with the disease (as I may call it) of tranala^ 
lion. The cold prose fits of it, which are always 
the most tedious with me, were spent in the 
History of the League ; the hot, which succeed- 
ed them, in this volume of Verse MisceDanies. 
The truth is, I fancied to myself, a kind of ease 
in the change of the paroxysm : never suapecU 
ing but the humour would have wasted itself in 
two or three pastorals of Theocritus, and aa 
many odes of Horace. But finding, or at least 
thinking I found, something that was more 
pleasing in them than my ordinary productions, 
I enoouraged myself to renew my old acquaint- 
ance with Lucretius and Virgil ; and immedi- 
ately fixed upon some parts of them, which had 
most affected me in the reading. These were 
my natural impulses for the undertaking ; but 
there was an accidental motive which was fuQ 
as forcible, and God forgive him who was the 
occasion of it. It was my Lord Roecomnxm's 
Essay on Translated Verse ; which made me 
uneasy till I tried whether or no I was capable 
of following his rules, and of reducing the 
■peculation into practice. For many a fair pre- 
cept in Poetry is like a seeming demonstratioo 
in the Mathematics, very specious in the di- 
agram, but failing in the mechanic operation. 
I think I have generally obser\'ed his instruc- 
tions ; I am sure my reason is sufficiently con- 
vinced both oftheir truth and uaefubess ; which» 
in other words, is to confess no less a vanity, 
than to pretend that I have at least in aom^ 
places miule ezamplet to his rules. Yet, withsl 
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I matt adinowledge, that 1 hare many tiroes and, in short, without wearing off the nut 

«zeeeded ray commission ; for I hare both xddttd which ha contracted, while he was laying in a 

and omitted, and even sometimes very boldly ■tock of learning. Thus difficult it is to under^ 

made such expositions of my authors, as no stand tho purity of English, and critically to 

Dutch commentator will forgive me. Perhaps, discern not im\y good writers from bad, and a 

in such particular passages, I have thought that proper style from a corrupt, but also to dis- 

I discovered some beauty yet undiscovered by tinguish that which is pure in a good author, 

those pedants, which none but a Poet could from that which is vicious and corrupt in him. 

have found. Where ( have taken away some of And for want of all these requisites, or the 

their expressions, and cut them shorter, it may greatest part of them, most of our ingenious 

possibly be on this consideration, that what was joung men take up some cried-up English Poet 

beautiful in tho Greek or Latin, would not (or their model, adore him and imitate him, 

appear so shining in the English ; and where I w they think, without knowing wherein he is 

have enlarged them, I desire the false critics defective, where he is boyish and trifling, where- 

would not always think, thai those thoughts are in either his thoughts are improper to his 

wholly mine, but that either they are secretly in subjects, or his expressions unworthy of his 

the Poet, or may be fairly deduced from him ; or thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmonious. 

at least, if both those considerations should fail, Thus it appears necessary, that a man should 

that my own is of a piece with his*, and that if he a nice critic in his mother-tongue, before he 

he were living, and an English man, they are attempts to translate a foreign language. Nei- 

SQch as he would probably have written. ^^r is it sufficient, that he be able to judge of 

For, after all, a translator is to make his author words and stylo ; but he must be a master of them 

appear as charming as possibly he can, provid- ^oo : he must perfectly understand his author's 

od he maintains his character, and makes him tongue, and absolutely command his own. So 

not unlike himself. Translation is a kind of ^t, to be a thorough translator, he RnJtt 

drawing after the life, where every one will ac- he a thorough poet. Neither is it enough to 

knowledge there is a double sort of likeness, a ^^® his author's sense in good English, in poeti* 

good one and a bad. 'T is one thing to draw the cai expressions, and in musical numbers ; for, 

outlines true, the features like, the proportions tliough all these are exceeding difficult to per- 

exact, the colouring iuelf perhaps tolerable ; fonU) there yet remains a harder task ; and 't in 

and another thing to make all tiiese graceful, ^ secret of which few translators have suffici- 

by the posture, the shadowings, and chiefly by ®°tly thought. I have already hinted a word 

the spirit which animates the whole. I cannot, or two concerning it ; that is, the maintaining 

without some indignation, look on an ill copy the character of an author, which distinguishes 

of an excellent original. Much less can I be- bi°> ^^tHn all others, and makes him appear 

hoU with patience Virgil, Homer, and some ^^ individual poet, whom you would interpret. 

others, whose beauties I have been endeavour- ^^r example, not only the thoughts, but the style 

ing all my life to imitate, so abused, as I may ^f^ versihcation of Virgil and Ovid, are very 

■ay, to their faces, by a botching interpreter, different : yet I see, even in our best poeu, who 

What English readers, unacquainted with ^*^« translated some parts of them, (hat they 

Greek or Latin, will believe me, or any other ^^^ confounded their several talenU ; and, by 

nan, when we commend those authors, and endeavouring only at the sweeUiess and har- 

eonfeas we derive all that is pardonable in us mony of numbers, have made them both so much 

from their fountains, if they take those to be ^^^t that it' I did not know the originals, I 

the same poets, whom our Ogilbys have trans- shouki never be able to judge by the copies, 

lated ? But I dare assure them, that a good which was Virgil, and which was Ovid. It waa 

Poet is no more like himself, in a dull transla- objected against a late noble painter,* that he 

tioo, than his carcass would be to his living ^^^ many graceful pictures, but few of them 

body. There are many, who understand Greek ^^^^e like. And this happened to him, because 

and Latin, and yet are ignorant of their mother ^* always studied himself, more tlian those 

tongue. The proprieties and delicacies of the ^}^<> ^at to him. In such translators 1 can easily 

English are known to few : 't is impossible even distinguish the hand which performed the work, 

for a good wit to understand and practise them, ^^^ ^ cannot distinguish tlieir poet from another. 

without the help of a liberal education, long Suppose two authors are equally sweet, yet 

reading, and digesting of those few good authors there is a great distinction to be inade in sweet* 

we have amongst us, the knowledge of men ^"t ^ ^^ ^ sugar, and tliat i.f honey. I caa 
and manners, the freedom of habitudes and oon- 

vanatioo with the beatcompany of both aexea; •81r P. Laij. 
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inake the dUFerence more plain, by giving you 
(if it bft wurili knowing) my own method of 
proceeding in my trau^ilaiion.i out of four several 
poeta m tliiii vulurae^ Virgil. Theocritus. Lu- 
cretius, and Horace, in eacii of the.»u, bcfure I 
uoderlook UuMn,! considered the geniuii and did- 
tingui.sliin^ character of my autlior. I looked on 
Virgil as a succinct, grave, and majestic writer ; 
one who weighed not only every thought, but 
every word and syllable : who was still aiming to 
crowd his sense into as narrow a compa.'u as 
possibly ho could ; for which reason he is so 
very figurative, tiiat he requires (I may almost 
say) a grammar apart to cuustruu him. His 
▼erse is every where sounding I he very tiling 
in your ears, whose sen^e it bears : yet the 
numbers are perpetually varies], to increase the 
delight of liio reader ; so that the same sounils 
are never repeated twice together. On the 
contrary, Ovid and Claudian, though they write 
in styles ditfuring from each oilier, yet have 
each of them but one sort of music in their 
▼erses. All the versiAcation and little variety 
of Claudian is included within the compass of 
four or live lines, and then he begins ajgain in 
the same tenour ; perpetually cloi^ing his sense 
at the end of a verse, and that verse commonly 
which they call golden, or two Fubittantivcs and 
two adjuctive8,wiih a verb betwixt them to keep 
the peace. Ovid, %vith all his .sweern«-ss, as has 
little variety of numbers and soumi as he : he is 
always, as it were, upon tlie hand-gallop, and 
his verse runs upon caqiet-groimd. He avoids, 
like the other, all Synala>phas, or cutting off 
one vowel when it comes before another, in the 
following word, so that minding only smoothness 
he wants both variety and majesty. But to 
return to Virgil : though ho is smooth where 
smoothness is required, yet he is so far from af- 
fecting it, that he seems rather to disdain it; 
frequently makes use of Synalirphas, and con- 
cludes his sense in the middle of his verse. He 
is every where above conceits of epigrammatic 
wit, and gross hy{)erboles ; he maintains ma- 
jesty in the midst of plainness ; ho shines, but 
glares not ; and is stately without ambition 
(which 18 tlie vice of Lucan.) I drew my de- 
finition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
sideration of him : for profiriety of thoughts 
and words are only to be found in him ; and, 
where they arc proper, they will be delighiful. 
Pleasure follows of necessity, as the elfcci does 
the cause ; and therefore is not to be put in'o 
the definition. This exact propriety of Virgil 
I particulary regarded, as a part of his charac- 
ter ; but must confess, to my shame, that 1 have 
not been able to translate any part of him so 
well, as to make iiiin appear wholly like him- 



self. For where the original is close, no ver- 
sion can reach ii in tiie sam; compass. Han- 
nibal Caro's in the Italian, is the nearest, the 
most poetical, and the mofti sonorous of any 
translation of the .£r.eids : yet, though he lakes 
the advantat'o of blank verse, he commonly al- 
lows two linos for owi of Virgil, and does not 
always hit his sense. Tarso tells us, in his 
letters, tha' Speroni, a gnat Italian wit, who 
was his conteinp<»rary, obiierved of Virgil and 
Tully, that the Latin wator endeavoured to 
imitate the copiousness of Homer, the Greek 
poet ; and tliat the Latin fKM;t made it his 
business to reach the conciseness of Demos- 
tiienes, the Greek orator. Virgil therefore, 
being so very sparing of his words, and leaving 
so much to be imagined by the reader, can 
never be translated as he ought, in any modem 
tongue. To make him copious, is to alter his 
character ; and to translate him line for line ii 
imj>ossihle ; because the Latinis naturally a 
more succinct language tlian cither the Italian, 
Spanish, French, or even than the English, 
which, by reason of its monosyllables, is far the 
most compendious of them. Virgil is much 
the closest of any Roman poet, and the Latin 
hexameter has more feel tlian the English 
heroic. 

Besides all this, an author has the choice of 
his own thougliLH and words, which a translator 
has not ; he is confined by the sense of the inven- 
tor to those expressions which are the nearest 
to it : so that Virgil, studying brevity, and hav- 
ing the command of his own language, canM 
bring tliose words into a narrow compass, which 
n translator cannot render witliout circumlocu- 
tions. In short, they, who have called him the 
torture of grammarians, might also have called 
him the placuo of translators ; for he seems to 
have studied not to be translated. 1 own that, 
endeavouring to turn his Nisus and Euryalus as 
close as I was able, I have performed that Epi- 
salr 'oo literally that, giving more scope to 
Alezentius and Laiisus, that version, which has 
more of the majesiyof Virgil, has less of his con- 
ciseness; and all mat I oaii promise for myscif 
is only that I have done both better than Ogilby, 
and perhaps as well as Oaro. So that, me- 
thmks, I comu like a malefactor, to make a 
speech upon the gallows, and to warn all other 
poets, by my sad example, from the s^arnlege of 
translating Virgil. Yet, by considering him so 
carefully as I did before my attempt, 1 have 
made some faint resemblanre of him ; and, had I 
taken mere time, might possibly have succeeded 
better ; but never so well, as to have satisfied 
myself. 

He who excels all other poets in bia own bui- 
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guago, were it possible to do him right, must opinion, arc more (>crfect in their kind than 

appear above them hi oiir tongue ; wliich, as my even his divine Mneida. The turn of his verse 

Lord Roscommon justly observes, ap{>roaches he has likewise followed, in those places which 

nearest to the Roman in its majesty : nearest Lucretius has most laboured, and some of his 

indeed, but with a vast interval betwixt them, very lines he has transplanted into his own 

There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's words, works, without much variation. If I am not 

and in them principally consists that beauty mistaken, the distinguishing character of Lo- 

which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to hira cretius (I mean of his soul and genius) is acer- 

who best understands their ibrcc. This diction tain kind of noble pride, and positive assortioo 

of his, I must once again say, is never to be of his opinions. He is every where confident 

copied ; and, since it cannot, he will appear but of his own reason, and assuming an absolute 

lame in the best translation. The turns of his conunand, not only over his vulgar reader, bi< 

verse, his breakings, his propriety, his numbers, even his ixitrou Memmius. For he is alwaya 

and his gravity, I have a:$ far imitated as tlie bidding him attend, as if he had the rod 

poverty of our langiia>^c and the hastiness of my over him, and using a magisterial authority, 

performance would allow. I m.iy seem some> while he instructs him. From his time to oun, 

limes to have varied from hii< sttase ; but I think I know none so like him as our poet and philo- 

Ihe proalcst variafiom may bo fairly deduced sopher of Alalmsbury. This is that perpetual 

fimn him ; and where I leave his commentators, dictatorship, which is exercised by Lucretius ; 

it may t>c [ understand him belter : at least 1 %vho, tliough often in the wrong, yet seems to 

writ without consulting them in many places, deal bona Ji(U with his reader, and tells him 

But two particular line:* in Mezentius and Lau- nothing but what ho thinks : in which plain sin« 

sils I cannot so easily excuse. They are in- cerity, I believe, he differs from our Hobbes^ 

deed remotely allied to Virgil's sense ; but lliey who could not but be convinced, or at least 

are too like the tenderness of Ovid, and were doubt of some eternal truiiis, which he has op- 

printcd before I had considered them enough posed. But for Lucretius, he seems to disdain 

to alter them. The first of them I have forgot- all manner of replies, and is so confident of his 

ten, and cannot easily retrieve, because Uie cause, that he is beforehand witii his antago- 

copy is at the press ; the second is this : nists ; urging fur them whatever he imagined 

When Lausus Jieil I was alrea^ly slain. ^^ey could say, and leaving them, as he sup- 

. - . , poses, without an objection for the future ; all 
This appears pretty enough at first sight ; ^j^j^ ,^ ^-^j^ ^ ^^^^ ,^^ ^^ indignation, aa 
but I am convmced for niany reasons, that the jf ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ j,^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
expression is loo bold ; that Virgil would not j^^^j j^,^ ^j,^ ^^j^ p^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 
have said it, though Ovid would The reader ^^^- ^^ ^^ j^j^^ j^ ^^^^ ^ necessity corao 
may pardon it, if he please for the frecness of ^^ ^^^^ ,^.^ xhou^hx^ must be masculine, 
the confession ; and mstead of Uiat, and the for- f,,ii of argumentation, and that sufficiently warm, 
mer, admit these two linos, which are more ac- y^^^ ^^e same tit-ry temper proceeds the lofii- 
cording to the author : ^^^^ ^^ ^-^^ expressions, and the perpetual tor- 
Nor ask I life, nor fouzht with thattlesf^ ; rent of his verse, whore the barrenness of his 
As I had usM my fortune, use thou thine. gu^jecl does not too much constrain the quick- 
Having with much ado got clear of Virgil, I ness of his fancy. For there is no doubt to be 
have, in the next place, to consider the genius made, but that he could have been every where- 
ef Lucretius, whom I have translated more as poetical, as he ia in his descriptions, and in 
happily in those parts of him which I undertook, the moral part of his Philosophy, if he had not 
If he was not of the best age of R(>man poetry, aimed more to instruct, in his System of Nature, 
he was at least of that whicJi preceded it ; and than to delight. But ho was bent upon making 
he himself refined it to that degree of perfec- Memmius a materialist, and teaching him ta 
tion, both in the language and the thoughts, that defy an invisible power. In short, he was so 
he left an easy task to Virgil ; who as he sue- much an atheist, that he forgot sometimes to bo 
eeedcd him in time, so he copied his excellen- a poet. These are the considerations %vhich I 
cos : for the method of the Georgics is plainly had of that author, before I attempted to trans* 
derived from him. Lucretius had chosen a sub- late some |>arts of him. And accordingly I laid 
ject naturally crabbed *, he therefore adorned it by my natural diffidence and scepticism for a 
with |KH!tical descriptions, and precepts of mo- while, to take up tliat dogmatical way of his, 
rality, in the beginning and ending of his books, which, as I said, is so much his character, aa to 
which you see Virgil has imitated with great make him tliat iudividual Poet. As for his opi-> 
moceat, in those four books, which in my nionsconceming the mortality of the soul, they 
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are so absurd, tliat I cannot, if I would, belicre book of Lucretius ; and I can less easily aniwer 
them. 1 think a future stale demonstrable even why I translated it, than why I thus translated 
by natural arguments ; at least, to take away it. The objection arises from the obscenity of 
rewards and punishments, in only a pleasing the subject ; which is aggravated by the too lire* 
prospect to a man, who resolves beforehand not ly and alluring delicacy of the verses. In the first 
to live morally. But on the other side, the place, without the least formality of an excuM I 
thought of being nothing ader death is a burthen own it pleased me ; and let my enemies make th* 
insupportable to a virtuous man, even though a worst they can of this confetrsion ; I am not yet ao 
heathen. We naturally aim at happiness, and secure from that passion, but that I want my 
cannot bear to have it confined to the shortness author's antidotes against it. He has given the 
of our present being, especially when we con- truest and roost philosophical account both of 
aider, that virtue is generally unhappy in this the disease and remedy, which I ever found in 
world, and vice fortunate : so that *t is hope of any author : for which reasons I translated 
futurity alone that makes this life tolerable, in him. But it will be asked why I turned him in- 
expectation of a better. Who would not c<Mnmit to this luscious English ? for I will not give it a 
all the excesses, to which he is prompted by his worse word. Instead of an answer, I would 
natural inclinations, if he may do them with se- ask again of my supercilious adversaries, whe- 
curity while he is alive, and be incapable of pu- ther I am not bound, when I translate an autlior, 
nishroent aHer he is dead? If he be cimning to do him all the right I can, and to translate 
and secret enough to avoid the laws, there is no him to the best advantage ? If, to mince hie 
band of morality to restrain him : for fame and meaning, which I am satisfied was hmest and 
reputation are weak ties : many men have not instructive, I had either omited some part oC 
the least sense of them : powerful men are only what he said, or taken from the strength of hit 
awed by them, as th^y conduce to their interest, expression, I certainly had wronged him ; and 
and that not always, when a passion is predo- that freeness of thought and words being thus 
minant : and no man will be contained within cashiered in my hands, he had no longer been 
the bounds of duty, when ho may safely trans- Lucretius. If nothing of this kind be to be 
greas them. These are my thoughts abstract- read, physicians must not study nature, anato- 
ediy, and without entering into the notions of mies must not be seen, and somewhat I could 
our Christain faith, which is the proper busi- say of particular passages in books, which, ID 
nesfl of divines. avoid profaneness, I do not nain«. But the in- 
But there are other arguments in this poem tention qualifies the act ; and both mine and my 
(which I have turned into English) not beknig- author*s were to instruct as well as please. It 
ing to the mortality of the soul, which are strong is most certain that barefaced bawdry is the 
enough to a reasonable man, to make him leas poorest pretence to wit imaginable. If I should 
in love with life, and consequently in less appre- say otherwise, I should have two creat authori* 
hensions of deatli. Such as are the natural sa- ties against me. The one is the Essay on Po- 
tie^ proceeding from a perpetual enjoyment of etry which I publicly valued before 1 knew the 
the same things; the inconveniences of old age, author of it, and with the commendation of 
which make him incapable of corporeal plea- which my Lord Roscommon so happily begin* 
•ures ; the decay of understanding and memory, his Essay on Translated Verse : the other is no 
which render him contemptible, and useless to less than our admired Cowley, who says the 
others. These, and many other reasons, so same thing in other words : for In his Ode con- 
pathetically urged, so beautiAilly expressed, so ceming Wit, he writes thus of it : 

adorned with examples, and so admirably raised .... ^ .^ 

V *u M • e-KT , u •- u-I.. ut :- Much less can that have any place, 

by the Prosopopcia of Nature, who is brought m ^t ^j,lch a virgin hides her face : 

speaking to her children , with so much authority 8Qch dross the fire must purge away ; ' t Is just 

and vigour, deserve the pains I have taken with The author blush, there, where the reader must. 

them, which I hope have not been unsuccessful, Here indeed Mr. Cowley goes farther than 

or unworthy of my author; at least 1 must takethe the Essay ^ for he asserts plainly, that obscenity 

liberty to own, that I was pleased with my own has no place in wit : the other only says, *t is 

^endeavours, which but rarely happens to me ; a poor preti-uce to it, or an ill sort of wit, which 

wid that I am not dissatisfied upon the review has nothing more to support it than barefaced 

of any thing I have done in this author. ribaldry ; which is both unmannerly in itself, 

It is true, there is something, and that of and fulsome to the reader. But neither of 

some moment, to be objected against my En- these will reach my case: for in the first place, 

jglishing the Nature of Love,* from the fourth I am only the translator, not the inventor ; so 

* Omitted in the present edition. that the heaviest part of the censure fails upoo 
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-Lucretius, before it reaches me ; in the next patched, becuase I have more business with the 
filace, neither he nor I have used the grosseit Roman. 

words, but the cleanest meiaphors we could That which distingushcs Theocritus from 
find, to palliate the broadness of the meaning ; all other Poets, both Greek and Latin, and 
ftod, to conclude, have carried the poetical part which raises him even above Virgil in hitf 
ao farther, than the philosphical exacted. Eclogues, is the inimitable tenderness of hif 

There are a sort of blundering half-witted passions, and the natural expression of them in 
people, who make a great deal of noise about a words so becoming of a pastoral. A simplicitj 
yerbal slip ; though Horace would instruct shines through all he writes : he shows his art 
them better in true criticism : and learning by disguising both. His shepherds 

———-non e^o pauels never rise above their country education in their 

Offendar in:icull:), «iuas aut incuria fiidlt, complaints of love. There is the same di& 

Aut humaoa parum cavil naiura f^^^^^^ betwixt him and V irgil, as there is bo^ 

True judgment in poetry, like that in painting, twixt Tasso's Aminta and the Pastor Fido of 
takes a view of tlie whole together, whether it Guarini. Virgil's shepherds are too well read 
be good or not ; and where the beauties are in the philosopliy of Epicurtis and of Plato ( 
more than the faults, concludes for the poet and Guarini's seem to have been bred in courts: 
Against the little judge. It is a sign that malice but Theocritus and Tasso have taken theirs 
is hard driven, when it is forced to lay hold on from cottages aiul plains. It was said of Tas« 
a word or syllable : to arraign a man is one so, in relation to his similitudes, mai esce del 
thing, and to cavil at him is another. In the bosco ; that he never departed from the woods, 
midst of an iU-natured generation of scribblers, that is, all his comparison:* were taken from the 
there is always justice enough lefl in mankind country. The same may be said of our Theo- 
to protect good writers : and they too are oblig- critus. He is softer tlian Ovid ; he touches the 
•d, both by humanity and interest, to espouse passions more delicately, and performs all this 
each other's cause against fake critics, who out of his own fund, without diving into the arts 
are the common enemies. and sciences for a supply. Even his I>oric 

This last consideration puts me in mind of dialect ban an incomfiarable eiweutness in its 
what I owe to the ingenious and learned transla- downishness, like a fair aheph^irdc'ss in her 
tor of Lucretius. 1 have not here designed to country russet, talking in a Yorkshire tone, 
rob him of any part of that commendation wiiich This was impossible for Virgil to imitate ; be> 
he has so justly acquired by the whole author, cause the severity of the Roman Language 
whose fragments only fall to my portion. What I denied him ths' advantage. Spenser has en- 
have now performed, is no more than I intended deavoured 1' m his Shepherd's Kalendar ; but 
above twenty years ago. The ways of our neither vill it succeed in English; for which 
translation are very di^erent ; he follows him reason 1 forebore to attempt it. For Theocritus 
more closely than I have done, which becatfiie wr>! to Sicilians, who spoke that dialect; and I 

an interpreter of the whole Poem : I take more direct this part of my translations to our ladies, 

liberty, because it best suited with my design, who neither understand nor will take pleasure 

^ich was to make him as pleasing as I could, in such homely expression?. I proceed to 

He had been too voluminous, had he used my Horace. Take him in parts, and he is chiefly 

method in so long a work ; and I had certainly to be considered in his three different talents, as 

taken bis, had I inade it my business to tnioslate he was a Critic, a Satirist,and a Writer of Odes« 

the whole. The preference then is JMStly his : His morals are uniform, and rim tlirough all 

and I join with Mr. Evelyn in the confession of them : for let his Dutch commentators say 

of it, with this additional advai^&ge to him, what they will, his phik>sophy was Epicurean ; 

that his reputation is already estdhlished in this and he made use of gods and providence only to 

Poet, mine is to make its fortune in the world, servo a turn in Poetry. But since neither his 

If I have been any where rbscure, in following Criticisms, which are ilie most instructive of any 

our conunon author, or if Lucretius himself is that are written in this art, nor his Satires, 

to be condemned, I refer myself to his excellent which are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, (if 

annotations, whicii I have often read, and al- to laugh and rally is to be preferred to railing 

ways with some new pleasure. and declaiming,) are no part of my present un* 

My prufaco begins already to swell upon me, dertaking, I confme myself wholly to his Odes, 

and looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by so These are also of several sorts : some of them 

teilious a bespeaking of him : and yet I have are panegyrical, otliers moral, the rest jovial, or 

Horace and Theocritus upon my hands ; but (if I may so call them) Bacchanalian. As 

Uie Greek gentleman shall quickly be dis- difficult as be makes it, and as indeed it is, le 

YOL. I. — 12 
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imitate Pindar, yet, in his most elevated flights, deserve to be models in all they write. Mih 

and in the sudden changes of his subject with ton's Paradise Lost v admirable ; but am I- 

almost imperceptible connexions, that Theban therefore bound to maintain, that there are no 

Poet is hu master. But Horace is of the more flats amongst his elevations, whnn 't is evident 

bounded stanza, and confines himself strictly to he creeps along sometimen, for above a hun- 

one sort of verse, or fancy, in every Ode. That dred lines together. Cannot I admire the 

which will distinguish his style from all other height of his invention, and the strength oThia 

poets, is the elegance of his words, and the nu- expressions, witha«it defending his antiquated 

merousness of his verse. There is nothing so words, and the perpetual harshness of their 

delicately turned in all the Roman language, sound ? It is as much commendation as a man 

There appears in every part of his diction, or, can bear, to own him excellent ; all beyond it 

to apeak English, in all his expressions, a kind is idolatry. 

of noble and bold purity. His words are chosen Since Pindar was the prince of Lyric Poets, 

with as much exactnesn as Virgil's ; but there let me have leave to say, that, in imitating him, 

•eems to be a greater spirit in tliem. There our numbers should, for the most part, be Ljrri- 

it a secret happiness attends his choice, which cal. For variety, or rather where the majesty of 

in Petronius is coOed Curiosa Felicitas, and thought requires it, they may be stretched to tho 

which I suppose he had from the feliciter audere English Heroic of five feet, and to the French 

oC Horace himself. But the most dintinguishing Alexandrine of six. But the ear must [nreside 

part of all his character seems to me to be his and direct the judgment to the choice of num- 

briskness, his jollity, and his good humour ; and bers. Without tho nicety of this, the harmony 

thoae I have chiefly endeavoured to copy. His of Pindaric Verse can never be complete : the 

odier exct^encies, I confess, are above my imi- cadency of one line must be a rule to that of the 

tation. One Ode, which infinitely pleased me in next ; and the sound of the former must slide 

the reading, I have attempted to translate in gently into that which follows ; without leaping 

Pindaric Verse : it is that which is inscribed fitrni one extreme into aix>ther. It roust be done 

to the present Earl of Rochester, to whom I like the shadowings of a picture, which fall by 

nave particular obligations, which this small degrees into a darker colour. I shall be glad, 

taatimony of my gratitude can never pay. It is if I have so explained myself as to be under- 

his darling in the Latin, and I have taken some stood ; but if I have not, quod nequeo dicere, et 

pains to make it my masterpiece in English ; aentio tantuni, must be my excuse, 

for which reason I toi>k thin kind of verse. There remains much more to be said on this 

which allows more latitude t}^n any other, subject; but, to avoid envy, I will be silent. 

Every one knows it was introduced into our What I have said is tho general opinion of the 

language, in this age, by the happy genius of best judges, and in a manner has been f'xced from 

Mr. Cowley. The seeming easiness of it has me, by seeing a noble sort of Poetry so happily 

made it spread : but it has not been considered restored by one man, and so grossly copied by 

enough, to be ao well cultivated. It languishes almost all the rest. A musical ear, and a great 

in almost every hand but his, and some very genius, if another Mr. Cowley could arise, in 

few, whom, to keep the rest in countenance, another age may bring it to perfection. lu the 

I do not name. He, indeed, has brought it as miaan time, 
near perfection as was possible in so a short a 

time. But if I may be allowed to speak my riTr^'******'^ ^*<^ ^^^ acutum 
mind modestly, and without injury to his sacred "^•**° *»•** ^*""°» ^"^^ «•*»" »»»» '^*^- 
ashes, somewhat of the purity of the English, I hope n will not be expected fiwm me that I 
Bomewhat of mor« equal thoughts, somewhat of should say ahy thing of my fellow undertakers 
sweetness in the niunbers, in one word, some- in this MisceVany. Some of them are too 
what of a finer turn, and more Lyrical Verse, nearly related to;ne, to be commended without 
is yet wanting. As for the soul of it, which suspicion of partia'aty : others, I am sure, need 
consists in the warmth and vigour of fancy, the it not ; and the rest I have not perused, 
masterly figures, and the copiousness of imagi- To conclude, I am sensible that I have writ- 
nation, he has excelled all others in this kiikl. ten this too hastily and too loosely : I fear I have 
Yet, if the kind itself be capable of more per- been tedious, and, which is worse, it comes out 
fection, though rather in the ornamental parts from the first draught, and uncorrected. This I 
of it, than the essential, what rules of morality grant is no excuse ; for it may be reasonably 
or respect have I broken, in namini; the defects, urged, why he did not write with more Ic isure, or 
that they may heroafler be amended ? Imitation if he had it not (which was certainly my case,) 
is a nice point, and there are few Poeta who why did he attempt to write on ao nice a subject? 
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The objection is unanswerable ; but in part of 
recompense, let me aseure the reader, that, in 
huty productions, ho is sure to meet with an 
muthor*8 present sense, which cooler thoughts 
would possibly have disguised. There is un- 
doubtedly more oT spirit, though not of judg- 
Bwnt, in those uncorrect Essays, and conse- 
quently, though my hazard be the greater, yet 
the reader's pleasure is not the less. 

JouA Drtdkh. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM THEO- 
CRITUS. 



AMARYLLIS; 

0B| THE THIRD XDTLLIUM OF THEOCRITUS 
PARAPHRASED. 

To Amaryllis love compels my way 

My browsing goats upon the mountain stray : 

Tityrus, tend them well, and see them fed 
In pastures fresh, and to their watering led ; 
And *ware the ridgling witli his budding head. 
Ah, beauteous nymph ! can you forget your love, 
The conscious grottos, and the shady grove ; 
Where stretch'd at ease your tender limbs 

were laid. 
Your nameless beauties nakedly displayed ? 
Then I was call'd your darling, your desire, 
With kisses such as set my soul on fire : 
But you are chang'd. yet I am still the same ; 
My heart maintains for botli a double flame ; 
Griev*d, but unmov'd, and patient of your scorn : 
So faithful I, and you so much forsworn! 

1 die, and death will finish all my pain ; 
Yet, ere I die, behokl me once again : 

Am I so much deformM, so chano'd of late? 
What partial judges are our love and hate ! 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; 
How ruddy like your lips (heir streaks appear! 
Far off you view'd them with a longing eyo 
Upon the topmont branch (the tree was hi^h :) 
Yet nimbly up, from bough to bough I si«rerv'd. 
And for to-morrow have ten more reserv'd. 
Look on me kindly, and some pity (dhow, 
Or give me leave at least to look on you. 
Some gcxl transform mo by his* heavenly power 
E'en to a bee to buzz within your bower, 
The winding ivynrhaplet fo invade, 
And folded tern, that your fair forehead shade. 
Now to my cost the force of love I find; 
Tlie heavy liand it bears od huniankiod. 



The milk of tigers was his infant food, 
Taught from his tender years the taste of blood; 
His brother whelps and he ran wild about the 

wood. 
Ah nymph, train'd up in his tyrannic court, 
To rnake the sufferings of your slaves your 
Unheeded ruin ! treacherous delight ! [sport! 

polishM hardness, soflen'd to the sight ! 
Whose radiant eyes your ebon brows adorn, 
Like midnight those, and these like break of 

moru ! 
Smile once again, revive me with your charms: 
And let me dio contented in your arms. 

1 would not ask to live another day. 
Might I but sweetly kiss my soul away. 
Ah why am I from empty joys dcbarr'd ? 
For kisses arc but empty when compar'd. 
I rave, and in my raging fit shall tear 
The garland which I wove for you to wear, 
Of parsley, with a wreath of ivy bound. 
And border'd with a rosy edging round. 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard ! 
Since I must die, why is my fate deferred ! 
I strip my body of my shepherd's frock : 
Behold that dreadful downfall of a rock, [high ! 
Where yon old fisher views the waves from 
'T is that convenient leap I mean to try. 

You would be pleas'd to see me plunge to shorai 
But better pleas'd if I should rise no more. 
I might have read my fortune long ago, 
When, seeking my success in love to know^ 
I tried the infalliblo prophetic way, 
A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay : 
I struck, and yet no lucky crack did follow ; 
Yet I struck hard, and yet the leaf lay hoUow r 
And, which was worue, if any worse could 

prove, [love. 

The witlicring leaf foreshow'd your withering 
Yet farther (ah, how far a lover dares !) 
My last recourse I had to sieve and sheen ; 
And told the witch Agreo my disease : 
(Agree, that in harvest us'd to lease : 
But harvest done, to char-work did aspire ; 
Meat, drink, and twopence was her daily hire,) 
To work she went, her charms she mutter'd o'er. 
And yet the resly sieve wagg'd ne'er the more ; 
I wept for woe, the testy beldame swore, 
And, foaming with her goti, foretold my fate ; 
That I was doom'd to love, and you to hate. 
A milk-white goat for you I did provide ; 
Two milk-white kids run frisking by her sidei 
For which the nut-brown lass, Erithacis, 
Full of\en offer'd many a savoury kiss. 
Hers they shall be, since you refuse the price : 
What madman would o'erstand his market 

twice ! 
My right eye itches, some good luck is nevj 
Perfaapt my Amaryllis may tppear; 
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1*11 set up such a note as i<he shall hear, [move? 
What iiyiiiph but my melodious voice would 
8he must be Aim, ifshe refuse my love. 
Hippomeiies, who ran wilh noble strife 
To win his lady, or to lose his life, 
(What shift some men will make to get a wife !) 
Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 
For aJl her haste she could not choose but stay : 
Renown said. Run ; the glittering bribe cried, 
Hold ; [gold. 

The man might have been hang'd, but for his 
Yet some sup[K>se 'l was love (some few indeed) 
That stopped the fatal fury of her speed : 
She saw, she sighM ; her nimble (cot refuse 
Their wunted speed, and she took ]>aiuH to lose. 
A Prophet some, and some a Poet cry, 
(No matter which, so neither of ihem lie) 
From steepy Othrys' top to Pylus drove 
Hia herd ; and for his pains enjoyM his love : 
If such another w ajrer should be laid, 
ni find the man, if you can fmd the maid. 
Why name I men, whon Love extended finds 
His power on high, and in celestial minds ? 
Venus the shepherd's homely habit look, 
And managM something else besides the crook ; 
Nay, when Adonis died, was heard to roar, 
And never from her licart forgave the boar. 
How blest was fair Endymion with his moon^ 
Who sleeps on Latnios* top from night to noon I 
What Jas<in from Medea's love iwssoss'd, 
You shall not hear, but know 't is like the rest. 
My aching hca»l can scarce support the pain ; 
This cursed love will surely turn my brain : 
J'eel how it shoots, and yet you take no pity ; 
Nay then 'l is time to end my doleful ditty. 
A clammy sweat does o'er my temples creep ; 
My heavy eyes are urg'd wiili iron sleep : 
I lay me down to gas[> my IsJest breatli. 
The wolves will get a breakfast by my death ; 
Yet scarce enough tlieir hunger to supply, 
For love has made me carrion ere I die. 



THE EPITHALAMIUM OF HELEN 
AND MENELAUS. 

FEOM THE EIOHTEEZVTH IDfLLlUM OF 
THEOCRITUS. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noblej young, and 

fair, 
Widi violet wreaths adom'd their Bowing hair ; 
And to the pomiH>us palace did resort, 
Where Menelaus kept his royal court. 
There hand in hand a comely ciioir they led ; 
To sing a bloMiog to his nuptiil bedj 



With curious nccJlcs wrought, and painted 
flow'rs bespread. [be. 

Jove's beauteous daughter now hia bride must 
And Jovo himself was less a god than he : 
For this tlieir artful hands instruct the lule to 
sound, [the ground. 

Their feet assist their hands, and jusUy be«t 
This was their song : Why, happy bridegrooo^ 

why 
Ere yet the stars are kindled in the sky, 
Ere twilight shades, or evening dews arc ahedb 
Why dost thou steal so soon away to bed ? 
Has Somnus bnish'd thy eyelids with his rod, 
Or do thy legs refuse to bear their load, 
With flowing bowls of a more generous god ? 
If gentle 8luml>er on thy temples creep, 
(But, naughty man, thou dost not mean to sleep) 
Betake tiie<^ to thy bed, thou drowzy drone, 
Sleep by thyself, and leave thy bride alone : 
Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 
At sports more harmless till the break of day : 
Give us this evening : thou hast mom and night, 
And all the year before thee, for delight. 
O happy youth ! to thee, among tlie crowd 
Of rival princes, Cupid sneez'd aloud ; 
And everv luckv omen sent before. 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan shore. 
Of all our heroes thou canst boast alone, 
That Jove, whenever he thunders, call thee sod t 
Betwixt two sheets thou shalt ccjoy her bare, 
With whom no Grecian virgin can compare ; 
So soft, so sweet, so balmy, and »o fair. 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line 
But O, a girl like her must be divine. 
Her equals wc, in years, but not in face, 
Twelve score viragos of the Spartan race, 
While naked to Eurotas' banks we bend. 
And there in manly exercise contend, 
When she appears, are all cclips'd and lost. 
And hide the beauties tliat we made our bo«t. 
So, when the night and winter disappear, 
The purple morning, rising with the year, 
Salutes the spring, as her celestial eyes 
Adoni the world, and brighten all the skies : 
So beauteous Helen shines among the rest. 
Tall, slender, straight, with all the Graces hlett. 
As pines the mountains, or as fields the com, 
Or as Thessalian steeds the race adorn ; 
So ro6y..colour'd Helen is the pride 
Of Laced«eroon, and of Greece beside. 
Like her na nymph can willing osiers bend 
In basket-woiks, which painted streaks com- 
mend : 
With Pallas in tht loom she may contend. 
But none, ah ! none can animate the lyre. 
And tlie mute strings with vocal souls inspire : 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chaste Diana bathing in the stream : 
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None can record their heavenly praise so well 
Af Helen, in whose eyes ten thousand Cupids 

dwell. 
O fair, O graceful ! yet with maids enroll'd, 
But whom to-morrow's sun a matron shall be- 
hold! 
TsC ere to-morrow's sun shall show his head, 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. 
Where all shall weep, and wbh for thy return, 
As bleating lambs their absent mother mourn. 
Our noblest maids shall to thy name bequeath 
The boughs of Lotos, formM into a wreath. 
This monument, thy maiden beauties* due, 
High on a plane tree shall be hung to view : 
On the smooth rind the passenger shall see 
Thy name engrav'd, and worship Helen's tree : 
Balm, from a silver box distillM around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and sc^nt the sacred 

ground. 
The balm, 't is true, can aged plants prolong, 
But Helen's name will keep it ever young. 
Hail bride, hail bridegroom, son-in-law to 

Jove 
Whh fruitful joys Latona bless your love ! 
Let Venus furnish you with full desires. 
Add Tigour to your wills, and fuel to your fires ! 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy store, 
GHve much to you, and to his grandsons more ! 
From generous loins a generous race will 

spring. 
Each girl, like her, a qneen ; each boy, like 

you, a king. 
Now sleep, if sleep you can ; but while you rest, 
Sleep close, with folded arms, and breast to 

breast : 
Rise in the mom ; but oh ! before you rise, 
Forget not to perform your morning sacrifice. 
We will be with you ore the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and struts before his fcather'd 

flock. 
Hymen, oh, Hymen, to thy triumphs run, 
Aid view the migh^ spoils thou hast in battle 
won. 



THK DESPAIRING LOVER, 

FEOM THE TWERTT-THIHD IDfLLIUM OP 
THEOCRITUS. 

With inauspicious love, a wretched swain 
PWMi'd the fiiirest n3rmph of all the plain ; 
Fairest indeed, but proiider far than &lr. 
She ptnng'd him hopeless ia a deep despair : 



Her heavenly form too haughtily she priz'd, 
His person hated, and his gifla despised ; 
Nor knew the force of Cupid's cruel darts, 
Nor fear'd his awful power on human hearts ; 
But either from her hopeless lover fled, 
Or with disdainful glances shot him dead. 
No kiss, no look, to cheer the drooping boy ; 
No word she spoke, she scom'd e'en to deny. 
But, as a hunted panther casts about [to scoat. 
Her glaring eyes, dud pricks her listening ears 
So she, to shim his toils, her cares employ'd, 
And fiercely in her savage freedom joy'd. 
Her mouth she writh'd, her forehea^d taught to 

frown, 
Her eyes to sparkle fires to love unknown : 
Her sallow cheeks her envious mind did show. 
And every feature spoke aloud the curstness of 

a shrew. 
Yet could not he his obvious fate escape ; 
His love still dressM her in a pleasing shape ; 
And every sullen frown, and bitter scorn, 
But fann'd the fuel that too fast did bum. 
Long time, unequal to his mighty pain, 
He strove to curb it, but he strove in vain : 
At last his woes broke out, and begg'd relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners d" grief: 
With tears so tender, as adom'd his love, 
And any heart, but only hers, would move. 
Trembling before her bolted doors he stood, 
And there pour'd out the unprofitable flood : 
Staring his eyes, and haggard was his lode | 
Then, kissing first the threshokl, thus he spoke* 
Ah, nymph, more cruel than of human race ! 
Thy tigress heart belies thy angel face : 
Too well thou show'st iliy pedigree from stone : 
Thy grandame's was tlie first by Pyrrha thrown: 
Unwortliy thou bo so long desir'd ; 
But so my love, and so my fate requir'd. 
I beg not now (for 't is in vain) to live ; 
But take this gill, the last that I can give. 
This friendly cord shall soon decide the strife 
Betwixt my lingering love and loathsome life ; 
This moment puts an end to all my pain : 
I shall no more despair, nor thou disdain. 
Farewell, ungrateful and unkind ! I go 
Condemn'd by thee to those sad sliades below. 
I go the extremest remedy to prove, 
To drink oblivion, and to drench my love : 
There happily to lo«e my long desires : [fires 7 
But ah ! what draught so deep to quench mj 
Farewell, ye never-<^ening gates, ye stones. 
And threshold guilty of my midnight moans ! 
What I have suflcr'd here ye know too well ; 
What I shall do the gods and I can tell. 
The rose is fragrant, but it fades in time : 
The violet sweet, but quickly past the prime , 
White lilies hang their heads, and soon decay» 
And whiter snow in minutes melts away : 
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Such is your blooming youth, and withering 80 : 

The time will come, it will, when you shall know TRANSLATIONS FROM LUCRE- 

The rage of love ; your haughty heart ahali burn TIUS. 

In flames like mine, and meet a like return. 

Obdurate as you are, oh ! hear at least _^_ 

My dying prayers, and grant my last request. 

When first you ope your doors, and, passing by, THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST 

The sad ill-omen'd object meets your eye, BOOK OF LUCRETIUS. 

Think it not lost, a nwmcnt if you stay ; 

The breathless wretch, so made by you, purvey : Delight of humankind, and gods aborei 

Some cruel pleasure will from thence arise, Parent of Rome, propitious Q,ueen of Love, 

To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Whose vital power, air, earth, and sea suppliei, 

I wish (but oh ! my wi»h is vain, I fear) And breeds whatc'er is bom beneath the rolliog 

The kind oblation of a falling tear : skies : 

Then loose the knot,and take me from the place, For every kind, by thy prolific might, 

And spread your mantle o'er my grizly face : Springs, and beholds the regions of the light. 

Upon my livid lips bestow a kiss : Thee goddess, thee the clouds and tempests fear 

O envy not the dead, they feci not bliss ! And at thy pleasing presence disappear: 

Nor fear your kisses can restore my breath ; For thee the land in fragrant flowers is dreas'd ; 

E'en you are not more pitiless than death. For thee the ocean smiles, and smoothes her 

Then for my corpse a homely grave provide, wavy breast ; [light is bleat. 

Which love and me from public scorn may And heaven itself with more serene and purer 

hide, For when the rising spring adorns the mead, 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your And a now scene of nature stands displayed, 

breast. When teeming buds, and cheerful greens ap- 

And hail me thrice to everlasting rest : And western g.iles unlock the lazy year : [p«ari 

Last let my tomb this sad inscription bear : The joyous birds thy welc<mic first express, 

A wretch whom luve has kill'd lies buried here ; Whose native songs thy genial fire confess ; 

O passengers, Aminta's eyes beware. Then savage beasts bound o*er their slighted 

Thus having said, and furious with his love, food, [flood. 

He heav'd with more than human force to move Struck with thy darts, and tempt the raging 

A weighty stone (the labour of a team) AU nature is thy gii't ; earth, air, and sea : 

And raised from thence he reachM the neigh- Of all that breathes, the various progeny, 

bViug beam : Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 

Around its bulk a sliding knot he throws, 0*er barren mountains, o'er the flowery plain, 

And fitted to his neck the fatal noose : The leafy forest, and the liquid main, 

Then spuming backward, took a swing, till death Extends thy imcontrolM and boundless reign. 

Crept up, and stoppM the passage of his breath. Through all the living regions dost thou move, 

The bounce burst ope the door ; the scornful fair And scatter'st where diou goest, the kindly 

Relentless look'd, and saw him beat his quiver- seeds of love. 

ing feet in air ; Since then the race of every living thing 

Nor wept his fate, nor cast a pitying eye. Obeys tliy power ; since nothing new can spring 

Nor todc him down, but brusliM regardless by : Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, 

And, as she passM, her chance of fate was such, Or beautiful, or lovesomc can appear ; 

Her garments touchM the dead, polluted by the Be thou my aid, my tuneful song inspire, 

touch : And kindle with thy own productive fire ; 

Next to the dance, thence to the bath did move While all thy province. Nature, I survey, 

The bath was sacred to the god of love ; And sing to Memmius an immortal lay 

Whose injur'd image, with a wrathful eye. Of heaven and earth, and every where thy 

Stood threatening from a pedestal on high : wondrous power display : 

Nodding awhile, and watchful of his blow. To Memmius, under thy sweet influence bom. 

He fell : and falling crushM the ungrateful Whom thou with all tliy gifts and graces dost 

nymph below : adorn. 

Her gushing blood the pavement all besmear'd, The rather then assist my Muse and roe, 

And this her last expiring voice was heard ; Infusing verses worthy him and thee. 

Lovers fiurewell, revenge has reachM my scom ; Meantime on land and sea let barbarous discord 

Thus wara'd, be wise, and love for love cease, 

return. And lull the list'ning work! in wiirenal peaG*« 
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To thee mankind their soft repose must owe ; 
For thou alone that blessinj; canst bestow ; 
Because the brutal business of the war 
Is managed by thy dreadful servant's care : 
Who oft retires from fighting fields, to provo 
The pleasing pains of thy eternal love ; 
And, panting on thy breast, supinely lies, 
While with thy heavenly form ho feeds his 

famish*d eyes ; 
Socks in witli open lips thy balmy breath, 
By turns restored to life, and plung'd in pleasing 

death. 
There while thy curling limbs about him move, 
Involv'd and fetterM in the links of love, 
When, wishing all, he nothing can deny. 
Thy chamM in that auspicious moment try ; 
With winning eloquence our peace implore, 
And quiet to the weary world restore. 



THE BEGINNING OP THE SECOND 
BOOK OP LUCRETIUS. 

*T IS pleasant, safely to behold from shoro 
The rolling ship, and hear the tempest roar : 
Not that another's pain is our delight ; 
But pains unielt produce the pleasing sight. 
'T is pleasant also to behold from far 
The moving legions mingled in the war. [guide 
But much more sweet thy labouring steps to 
To virtue's heights, with wisdom well supplied, 
And all the magazines of learning fortified : 
From thence to look below on humankind, 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind : 
To see vain fools ambitiously contend 
For wit and power ; their last endeavours bend 
To outshine each other, waste their time and 

health 
In search of honour, and pursuit of wealth. 
O wretched man ! in what a mist of life, 
Indos'd with dangers and with noisy strife, 
He spends his little span ; and overfeeds 
His cramm'd desires with more than nature 
For nature wisely stints our appetite, [needs ! 
And craves no more than undisturb'd delight : 
Which minds, unmix'd with cares and fears ob- 
A soul serene, a body void of pain. [tain ; 

So little this corporeal frame requires ; 
80 bounded are our natural desires, 
That wanting all, and setting pain aside. 
With bare privation sense in satisfied. 
If golden sconces hang not on the walls. 
To light the costly suppers and the balls ; 
If the proud palace shines not with the state 
Of bumish'd bowls, and of reflected plate ; 
If well tun'd harps, nor the more pleasing sound 
t)f voices, from the vaulted roofr rebound ; 



Yet on the grass, beneath a poplar shade. 
By the cool stream our careless limbs are laid ; 
With cheaper pleasures innocently bless'd, 
When the warm spring with gaudy flowers it 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, [dress'd. 
With golden canopies and beds of state : 
But the poor patient will as soon be sound 
On the hard mattrass, or the mother ground. 
Then since our bodies are not eas'd the more 
By birth, or power, or fortune's wealthy store, 
'T is plain, these useless toys of every kind 
As little can relieve the labouring mind : 
Unless we couM suppose the dreadful sight 
Of marshal'd legions moving to the fight. 
Could, with their sound and terrible array, 
Expel our fears, and drive the thoughts of death 
But, since the supposition vain appears, [away. 
Since clinging cares, and trains of inbred fears, 
Are not with sounds to be affrighted thence, 
But in the midst of pomp pursue the prince, 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the presence bold, 
Without respect to purple, or to gold ; 
Why should not we these pageantries despise ; 
Whose worth but in our want of reason lies ? 
For life is all in wand'ring errors led ; 
And just as children are surpris'd with dread, 
And tremble in the dark, so riper years 
E'en in broad daylight are possess'd with fears; 
And shake at shadows fanciful and vain, 
As those which in the breasts of chihiren reign. 
These bugbears of the mind, this inward heU, 
No rays of outward sunshine can dispel ; 
But nature and right reason must display 
Their beams abroad, and bring the darksome 
soul to day. 



THE LATTER PART OF THE THIRD 
BOOK OP LUCRETIUS ; 

▲6AI5ST THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

What has this bugbear death to frighten men, 
If souls can die, as well as bodies can ? 
For, as before our birth we felt no pain. 
When Punic arms infested land and main, 
When heaven and earth were in confusion 
For the debated empire of the world, [hurl'd. 
Which aw'd with dreadful expectation lay. 
Sure to be slaves, uncertain who should sway : 
So, when our mortal flame shall be disjoin'd. 
The lifeless lump uncoupled from the mind, 
From sense of grief and pain we shall be free 
We shall not feel, because we shall not be. 
Though earth in seas, and seas in heaven were 

lost, 
We should not move, we only should be tort. 
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Nay, o'cn suppose when we have sufTerM fatCi Or on an airy mountain** top to lie, 

The soul could feel in her divided state, Ex|>osM to cold and hcaven'« inclemency ; 

What's that to us ? for we are only we Or crowded in a tonih to be oppressed 

While souls and bodies in one frame agree. With monumental marble on thy breast ? 

Nay, though our atoms should revolve by But to be snatch'd from all the liousehold jojg, 

chance, From thy chaste m ire,and thydear prattling boys. 

And matter leap into the former dance ; Whoso little arms about thy legs are cast, 

Though time our life and motion could restore, And climbmg for a kiss prevent their molhen* 
And make our bodies what they were before, haste, 

What gain to us would all this bustle brin|( ? Inspiring secret pleasure through thy breast , 

The new-made man would be another thing. Ah ! these shall be no more : thy friends op- 
When once an interrupting pause is made, press'd 

That individual being is decay'd. Thy care and courage now no more shall free. 

We, who are dead and gone, shall bear no part Ah ! wretch, thou criest, ah ! miserable me I 

In all the pleasures, nor shall feel the smart, One woful day sweeps children, friend8,aiid wifii 

Which to that other mortal sliall accrue. And all the brittle blessings of my life ! 

Whom of our matter time shall mould anew. Add one thing more, and all thou say*st is true ^ 

For backward if you look on that lung space Thy want and wish of them is vanished too : 

Of ages past, and view tlie changing face Which, well considered, were a quick relief 

Of matter, toss'd and variously combiiiM To all thy vain imaginary grief 

In sundry shapes, *t is easy for the mind [been For thou shalt sleep, and never wake again, 

From thence to infer, that seeds of things have And, quitting life, shalt quit thy living pain. 

In the same order as they now are seen : But we, thy friends, shall all those sorrows And,- 

Which yet our dark remembrance cannot trace, Which in forgetful death thou leav'st behind ; 

Because a pause of life, a gaping space. No time shall dry our tears, nor drive thee from 
Has come betwixt, where memory lies dead, our mind. 

And all the wandering motions from tlie sense The worst that can befall thee, measur'd right, 

For whosoever shall in misfortunes live, [are fled. Is a sound slumber, and a long good night. 

Must be, when those misfortunes shall arrive ; Yet thus the fools,that would be thought the wits 
And since the man who is not, feels not woe, ' Disturb their mirth with melancholy fits : [flow, 

(For death exempts him, and wards off the blow, When healths go round, and kindly brirameii 

Which we, the living, only feci and bear^ Till the fresh gu^ands on their foreheads glow, 

What is there left for us in death to fear f They whine, and cry, Let us make haste to live, 

When once that pause of life has come between, Short are the joys that human life can give. 

*T is just the same as we had never been. Eternal preaohers, that corrupt the draught, 

And therefore if a man bemoan his lot. And pall the god, that never thinks,with thought; 

That after death his mouldering limbs shall rot, Idiots with all that thought, to whom the wont 

Or flames, or jaws of beasts devour his mass, Of death is want of drink, and endless thirst. 

Know, he' s an unsincere, unthinking ass. Or any fond desire as vain as these. 

A secret sting remains within his mind ; For, e'en in sleep, the body, wrapt in ease, 

The fool is to his own cast offals kind. Supinely lies, as in the peaceful grave ; 

He boasts no sense can after death remain ; Anid, wanting nothing, nothing can it crave. 

Yet makes himself a part of lifo again ; Were that sound sleep eternal, it were death ;: 

As if some other He could feel the pain. Yet the first atoms then, the seeds of breath. 

If, while we live, this thought molest his head, Are moving near to sense ; we do but shake 

What wolf or vulture shall devour me dead ? And rouse that sense, and straight we are 
He wastes his days in idle grief, nor can awake. 

Distinguish *twixt the body and the man ; Then death to us, and death's anxiety 

But thinks himself can still himself survive ; Is less than nothing, if a less could be. 

And, what when dead he feels not, feels alive. For then our atoms, which in order lay, 

Then he repines that he was bom to die. Are scattcr*d from their heap, and pufTd away. 

Nor knows in death there is no other He, And never can return into their place. 

No living He remains his grief to ven^ When once the pause of life has left an empty 
And o'er his senseless carcass to lament. space. [call 

If after death 't is painful to bo torn, And last, suppose great Nature's voice should 

By birds, and beasts, then why not so to bum, To tl^ee, or me, or any of us all, [vain. 

Or drench'd in floods of hooey to be sook'd, *' What dost thou mean, ungrateful wretch, thou. 

ImbalmM to be at once presenr'd and cbok'd ; Thou mortal thing, thus idly to compUio, 
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And s'l^h and sob, that thou shalt be no more ? Then tell me, fool, what part in them thou hait? 

For if thy life were pleasant heretofore, Thus may'st thou judge the future by the past. 

If all the bounteous blessings, I could gire, What horror seest thou in that quiet state, 

Thoa hast enjoyM, if thou hast known to live, What bugbear dreams to fright thee after itXtt 

And pleasure not leakM through thee like a No ghost, no goblins, that still passage keep ; 

sieve ; But all is there serene, in that eternal sleep. 

Why dost thou not give thanks as at a plenteous For all the dismal tales that Poets tell, 

fea<t| Are verified on earth, and not in hell. 

CraroraM to the throat with life, and rise and No Tantalus looks up with fearful eye, 

take thy rest ? Or dreads the impending rock to crush him fron 
But if my blessings thou hast thrown away, on high : [houri} 

Ifhidigestedjoy8passMthro*,and would not stay, But fear of chance on earth disturbs our easy 

Wliy dost thou wish for more to squander still ? Or vain imaginM wrath of vain imagined powem 

If life be grown a load, a real ill. No Tityus torn by vultures lies in hell ; 

And I would all thy cares and labours end, Nor could the lobes of his rank liver swell 

Lay down thy burden, fool, and know thy friend. To that prridigious mass, for their eternal meal : 

To please thee, I have emptied all ray store, Not though his monstrous bulk had cover'd o'er 

I can invent, and can supply no more ; Nine spreading acres, or nine thousand more ; 

But run the round again, the round I ran before. Not though the globe of earth hadbccnthe giant's 

Suppose thou art not broken yet with years, Nor in elemal torments could he lie : [floor* 

Yet still the sel6ame scene of things appears, Nor could his corpse sufficient food supply. 

And would be ever, couldst thou ever live ; But he's the Tityus, who by love opprest. 

For life is still but life, there's nothing new to Or tyrant passion preying on his breast, 

give." And ever anxious thoughts, is robbM of rest. 

What can we plead against so just a bill ? The Sisyphus is he, whom noise and strife 

We stand convicted, and our cause goes ill. Seduce from all the sof\ retreats of life, 

But if a wretch, a man oppressed by fate, To vex the government, disturb the laws : 

Should beg of Nature to prolong his date. Drunk with the fumes of popular af^lause. 

She speaks aloud to him with more disdain. He courts the giddy crowd to make him great, 

Be still, thou martyr fod, thou covetous of pain. And sweats and toils in vain, to mount the 80ve> 
But if an old decrepit sot lament ; [tent ! reign seat. 

What thou (she cries) who hast out-liv'd con- For still to aim at power, and still to fail, 

Dost thou complain, who hast enjoy 'd my store ? Ever to strive, and never to prevail, 

But this is still the effect of wishing more. What is it, but, m reason's true account, 

Unsatisfied with all that Nature brings ; To heave the stone against the rising mount ? 

Loathing the present, liking absent things ; Which urg'd, and laboured, and forc'd up with: 
From hence it comes, thy vain desires, at strife pain, [>dong tlio plain. 

Whhtn themselves, have tantaliz'd thy life. Recoils, and rolls impetuous down, and smoke* 

And ghastly death appeared before thy sight. Then still to treat thy ever-craving mind 

Ere thou hast gorg'd thy soul and senses with With every blessing, and of every kind, 

delight. Yet never fill thy ravening appetite ; 

Now leave those joys, imsuiting to thy age, Though years and seasons vary thy delight. 

To a fresh comer, and resign the stage ; Yet nothing to be seen of all the 6toro, 

la Nature to be blara'd if thus she chide ? But still the wolf within thee barks for more , 

No sure ; for *t is her business to provide This is the fable's nM>ra], which they tell 

Against this ever-changing frame's decay, Of fifty foolish virgins damn'd in hell 

New things to come, and old to pass away. To leaky vessels, which the liquor spill ; [filU 

One being, worn, another being makes ; [takes : To vessels of their sex, which none could ever 

Ghang'd, but not lost ; for Nature gives and As for the dog, the furies, and their snakes. 

New matter must be found for things to come, The gloomy caverns, and the burning lakes, 

And these must waste like those, and follow And all the vain infernal trumpery, 

Nature's doom. They neither are, nor were, nor e'er can be. 

AD things, like thee, have time to rise and rot; But here on earth the guilty have in view 

And from each other's ruin are begot : The mighty pains to mighty mischiefs due; 

For life is not confin'd to him or thee : Racks, prisons, poisons, the Tarpeian rock, 

*r is given to all for use, to none for proper^. Stripes, hangmen, pitch, and suffocating srook» 

OoDsider former ages past and gone, And last, and most, if these were cast behind, 

Whow circles ended long ere thine begun, The avenging horror ofacooacious mind, 
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Whose deadly fear anticipates the bloW| Another to his villa would retire, 

And sees no end of punishment and woe ; And spurs as hard as if it were on fire ; 

But lodes for more, at the last gasp of breath : No sooner entcr'd at his country door, 

This makes a hell on earth, and life a death. But he begins to stretch, and yawn, and anon , 

Meantime when thoughts of death disturb thy Or seeks the city which he left before. 

head ; Thus every man oVrworks his weary will, 

Coasider, Ancus, great and good, is dead ; To shun himself, and to shake off his ill ; 

Ancus, thy better far, was born to die ; The shaking fit retiimSjand hangs upon him stilL 

And thou, dost thou bewail mortality ? No prospect of repose, nor hope of ease 

So many monarchs with their mighty state, The wretch is ignorant of his disease ; [spare * 

Who rui'd the world, were over-rul'd by fate. Which known would all his fhiitless trouble 

That haughty king, who lorded o*er the main, For he would know the world not worth his care ; 

And whose stupendous bridge did the wild Then would he search more deeply ibr the cauw; 

waves restrain, [wreck, And study Nature well, and Nature^s laws : 

(In vain they foam*d, in vain they threatened For in this moment lies not the debate, 

While his proud legions roarch'd upon their But on our future, fix'd, eternal state ; [keep, 

back :) That never-changing state, which all must 

Him death, a greater monarch, overcame ; Whom death has doom'd to everlasting sleep. 

Nor spar'd his guards the more, for their immor- Why are we then so fond of mortal life, 

tal name. Beset with dangers, and maintain'd with strife? 

The Roman chief, the Carthaginian dread, A life, which all our care can never save ; 

Scipio, the thunderbolt c£ war, is dead, [led. One fate attends us, and one common grave. 

And, like a common slave, by fate in triumph Besdes, we tread but a perpetual round ; 

The founders of invented arts are lost ; We ne*er strike out, but beat the former ground, 

And wits, who made eternity their boast. And the same mawkish joys in the same track 
Where now is Homer, who possessM the throne ? are found. 

The immortal work remains, the immortal For still we think an absent blessing best, 

author's gone. Which cloys, and is no blessing when possest ; 

Democritus, perceiring age invade, A new arising wish expels it from the breast. 

His body weakenM, and his mind decayM, The feverish Uiirst dt life increases still ; [fiQ ; 

Obey'd the summons with a cheerful face ; We call for more and more, and never have oar 
Made haste to welcome death, and met him half Yet know not what to-morrow we shall try, 

tiie race. What dregs of life in the last draught may lie : 

That stroke e'en Epicurus could not bar, Nor, by the longest life we can attain, 

Though ho in wit surpassed mankind, as far One moment fi^ the length of death we gain; 

As does the midday sun the midnight star. For all behind belongs to his eternal reign. 

And thou, dost thou disdain to yield thy breath, When once the fates have cut the mortal thread, 

Whose very life is little more than death 7 The man as much to all intents is dead, 

More than one half by lazy sleep possest ; Who dies to-day, and will as long be so, 

And when awake, thy soul but nods at best, As he who died a thousand years ago. 
Day-dreams and sickly thoughts revolving in thy 

breast. ■ 

Eternal troubles haunt thy anxious mind. 

Whoso cause and cure thou never hop*st to find; pnoM THR T?nrTTl nruw ni? 

But stiU uncerUin, with thyself at strife, ^^^^ ^^^ FIFTR BOOK OF 

Thou wanderest in the labyrinth of life. LUCRETIUS. 

O, if the foolish race of man, who find .j.^^ ^^ p^^^ ^^ 

A weight of cares still pressing on thvir mind, 

Could find as well the cause of this unrest, Thus, like a sailor by a tempest hurl'd 

And all this burden lodged within the breast ; Ashore, the babe is shipwredc'd on the world; 

Sure they would change their course, nor live as Naked he lies, and ready to expire ; 

Uncertain what to wish or what to vow. [now, Helpless of all that human wants require ; 

Uneasy both in country and in town, Expos'd upon inhospitable earth, 

They search a place to lay their burden down. From the first moment of his hapless birth. 

One, restless in his palace, walks abroad, Straight with foreboding cries he fills the ixxNn ; 

And vainly thinks to leave behind the load : Too true presages of his future doom. 

But straight returns for he's as restless there ; But flocks and herds, and every savage beast, 

And finds there's no relief in open air. By more indulgent nature are increased, 
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Thejr want no rattlei for thoir froward roo3d, 
Nor nurse to rec<mcile them to their food, 
With br(Aeo words ; nor winter blasts they fear, 
Nor chan^ their habiu with the changing year: 
Nor, for their safety, citadels prepare, 
Nor forge the wicked instruments of war : 
Unlaboured Earth her bounteous treasure grants, 
And nature's lavish hand supplies their com- 
moo wants. 



TRANSLATIONS PROM HORACE. 



THE THIRD ODE OP THE FIRST 
BOOK OF HORACE ; 

mSCRIBED TO THE KARL OF ROSCOMMON, 
OH HIS IlfTElfDED rOTAOB TO ZRELAIID. 

80 may the auspicious dueen of Love, 
And the Twin Stare, the seed of Jove, 
And he who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, O sacred ship, be kind ; 
And gentle breezes fill thy sails, 
Supplying soA Etesian gales : 
As thou, to whom the Muse commends 
The best of poets and of friends, 
"DoBi thy committed pledge restoro, 
And land him safely on the shore ; 
And save tlie better part of me 
From perishing with him at sea ; 
Sure he, who first the passage tried, 
In hardened oak his heart did hide. 
And ribs of iron arm'd his side ; 
Or his at least, in boUow wood 
Who tempted first the briny flood : 
Nor feared tlie winds' contending roar. 
Nor billows beating on the shore ; 
Nor Hyades portending rain ; 
Nor all the tyrants of the main. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who imooncem'd, with steadfast sight, 
Could view the surges mounting steep, 
And monsters rolling in the deep ! 
Could through the ranks of ruin go. 
With storms above and rocks below ! 
Jn Toin did Nature's wise command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ships and men profane 
Invade the inviolable main ; 
The eternal fences over-leap, 
And pass at will the boundless deep. 
No toil, no hardship can restrain 
Aabitioua manjnnur'd to pain ; 



The more confin'd, the more he tries. 

And at furbidden quarry flies. 

Thus bold Prometheus did aspire. 

And stole from heaven the seeds of fire : 

A train of ills, a ghastly crew, 

The robber's blazing track pursue ; 

Fierce Famine with her meagre face, 

And Fevers of the fiery race. 

In swarms the offending wretch surround, 

AU brooding on the blasted ground : 

And limping Death, lash'd on by fate, 

C(»nes up to shorten half our date. 

This made not Dedalus beware, 

With borrow'd wings to sail in air : 

To hell Abides forc'd his way, 

Plung'd through the lake, and snalch'd the prej. 

Nay scarce the gods, or heavenly climes, 

Are safe frwn our audacious crimes ; 

We reach at Jove's imperial crown, 

And pull the unwilling thunder down. 



THE NINTH ODE OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF HORACE. 

Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 

Again behold the winter's weight 
Oppress the labouring woods below : 

And streams, with icy fetters bound, 

Benumb'd and cramp'd to solid groitnd. 

With well-heap'd logs dissolve the cold, 
And feed the genial hearth with fires 

Produce the wine, that makes us bold, 
And sprightly wit and love inspires : 

For wliat hereafter shall betide, 

God, if 't is worth his care, provide. 

Let him alone, with what he made. 
To toss and turn the world below ; 

At his command the storms invade ; 
The winds by his commission blow ; 

Till with a nod be bids 'em cease, 

And then the calm returns, and all is peace. 

To-morrow and her woiIlb defy, 

Lay hold upon the present hour. 
And snatch the pleasures passing by. 

To put them out of fortune's power : 
Nor love, nor love's delights disdain ; 
Whate'er thou gett'st to-day is gain. 
Secure those golden early joys. 

That youth unsour'd with sorrow bean, 
Ere withering time the taste destroys. 

With sickness and unwieldy years. 
For active sports, for pleasing rest, 
Thu is the time to be possess'd ; 
The beet is but in seasoo best. 
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The appointed hour of promU'd blit8| 
The pleasing whisper in the dark, 

The half unwilling willing kiw, 

The laugh that guides thee to the marii, 

Whcivthe kind nymph wouW ooyneas feign, 

And hides but to be found again ; 

These, theee are joys, the gods for youth ordain. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH ODE OF THE 
FIRST BOOK OF HORACE ; 

PARAPHmAdSCD IN PI5DARIC TKR8B, AND 
JlfSCIllBCD TO THK BIGHT HO». tAUR- 
XlfCC SABL OF BOC1IE8TEA. 

Descbhded of an ancient line. 

That long the Tuscan sceptre sway'd. 
Make haste to meet the generous wine, 

Whose piercing is for thee delay*d : 
The rosy wreath is ready made ; 

And artful hands prepare piair. 

The fragrant Syrian oil, that shall perfume thy 

When the wine sparkles from afar, 
And the well-natur*d friend cries, Come 



away; 



[care: 



i» ▼▼ w* y Y ^ 

Make haste, and leave thy business and thy 
No mortal interest can be worth thy stay. 

Leave for a while thy costly country seat ; 

And, to be great indeed, forget 
The nauseous pleasures of the great : 
Make haste and come : 
Come, and forsake thy cloying store ; 
Thy turret that surveys, from hi^. 
The smoke, and wealth, and noise of Rome ; 
And all the busy pageantry 
That wise men scorn, and fools adore : 
Come, give thy soul a loose, and taste the 

pleanu-es of the pour. 
Sometimes 't is grateful to the rich to try 
A short vicissitude, and fit of poverty : 
A savoury dish, a homely treat, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
Without the stately spacious room, 
The Persian carpet, or the Tynan loom. 
Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. 

The son is in the Lion mounted high ; 
The Syrian star 
Barks from afafi 
And with his sultry breath infects the sky ; 
The ground below is parch'd, the heavens 
above us fry. 
The shepherd drives his fainting flock 
Beneath tlie covert of a rock, 
And seeks refreshing rivulets nigh : 



The Sylvans to their shades retire, 
Those very shades and streams new shades 

and streams require, 
And want a cooling breexe of wind to Ian the 
raging fire. 
Thou, what befiu the new Lord Mayor, 
And what the city factions dare, 
And what the Gallic arms will do, 
And what the quiver-bearing foe, 
Art anxiously inquisitive to know : 
But God has, wisely, hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate, 
And sown their seeds in depth of night ; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state ; 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too 
Enjoy the present smiling hour ; [laSe. 

And put it out of fortune's power : 
The tide of business, like the running stream, 

Is sometimes high, and sometimes low, 
A quiet ebb, or a tempestuous flow. 
And always in extreme. 
Now with a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps within the middle bod ; 
Anon it lifts aloft the head, [force \ 

And boars down all before it with impetuous 
And trunks of trees come n^ling down, 
Sheep and their folds together drown : 
Both house and homestead into seas are 

borne ; 
And rocks are from their old foundations ton, 
And woods, made thin with winds, their scat> 
tor'd honours mourn. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He, who can call to-day his own : 
He who, secure within, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have liv'd 
Uxiay. 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or dbine, 
The joys I have possessM, in spite of fiite, 
are mine. 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, has been, and I have haA 
my hour. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man her slave oppress. 
Proud of her office to destroy, 
Is seldom pleas'd to bless : 
Stin various, and unconstant still. 
But with an inclination to be ill. 
Promotes, degrades, delights in strifiv 
And makes a lottery of Ltfo. 
I can enjoy her while die's kind ; 
But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes the wings, and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away : 
The little or the much she gave is quietly re* 
signed: 
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Content with poverty, my soul I arm ; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me 
warm. 

What is*t to me, 
Who never sail in her unfaithful sea, 
If storms arise, and clouds grew black ; 
If the mast split, and threaten wreck 7 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain ; 
And pray to gothi that will not hear, 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. 
For me, secure from Fortune's blowSf 
Secure of what I cannot lose, 
In my small pinnace I can sail, 
Contemning all the blustering roar ; 
And running with a merry gale, 
With friendly stars my safety seek. 
Within some little winding creek ; 
And see the storm ashore. 



THE SECOND EPODE OF HORACE. 

How happy in his low degree. 
How rich in humble poverty, is he, 
Who leads a quiet country life ; 
Discharged of business, void of strife. 
And from the griping scrivener free! 
Thiu, ere the seeds of vice were sown, 

Liv'd men in better ages bom, 
Who ploughed, with oxen of their own, 

Their small paternal field of com. 
Nor trumpets summon him to war, 

Nor dmms disturb his morning sleep, 
Nor knows ho merchants* gainful care, 

Nor fears the dangers of the deep. 
The clamours of contentious law, 

And court and state, he wisely shuns, 
Nor brib'd with hopes, nor darM with awe, 

To servile salutations runs ; 
Bnt either to the clasping vine 

Does the supporting poplar wed. 
Or with his pruning>hook disjoin 

Unbearing branches from their head, 

And grafis more happy in their stead, 
Off climbing to a hilly steep, 

He views his herds in vales afar, 
Or shears his overburdcnM sheep, 

Or mead for cooling drink prepares, 

Of virgin honey in the jars. 
Or, in the now declining year, 

When bounteous Autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pull the ripenM pear. 

And clust'ring grapes with purple spread. 
The fairest of his fruit he serves, 

Flriapus, thy rewards : 



Sylvanus too his part deserves. 

Whose care the fences guards. 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 

Or on the matted grass he lies : 
No god of Sleep he need invoke ; 

The stream, that o'er the the pebbles fli6t| 

With gentle slumber crowns his eyes. 
The wind, that whistles through the sprays. 

Maintains the consort of the song ; 
And hidden birds, with native lays, 

The golden sleep prolong. 
But when the blast of winter blows, 

And hoary frost inverts the year. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 

And seeks the tusky boar to rear, 

With well-mouth'd hounds and pointed spear* 
Or spreads his subtle nets from sight, 

With twinkling glasses, to betray 
The larks that in the meshes light. 

Or makes the fearful hare his prey. 
Amidst his harmless easy joys 

No anxious care invades Ms health, 
Nor love his peace of mmd destroys, 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. 
But if a chaste and pleasing wife, 
To ease the business of his life. 
Divides with him his household care, 
Such as the Sabine matrons were. 
Such as the swifl Apulian's bride, 

Sun-bumt and swarthy though she be. 
Will fire for winter nights provide, 

And witliout noise will oversee 

His children and his family ; 
And order all things till he come, 
Sweaty and overlabour'd, home ; 
If she in pens his flocks will fold. 

And then produce her dairy store, 
With wine to drive away the cold. 

And unbought dainties of the poor ; 
Not oysters of the Lucrine lake 

My sober appetite would wish, 

Nor turbot, or the foreign fish 
That rolling tempests overtake. 

And hitlier wafl the costly dish. 
Not hcathpout, or the rarer bird, 

Which Phasis or Ionia yields, 
More pleasing morsels would afford 

Than the fat olives of my fields ; 
Than shards or mallows for the pot. 

That keep the looscn'd body sound, 
Or than the lamb, that falls by lot 

To the just guardian of my groimd. 
Amidst these feasts of happy swains, 

The jolly shepherd smiles to see 
His flock returning from the plains ; 

Tlie farmer is as pleas'd as he, 
To view his oxen sweating smoke, 
Bear on their neck the loosen'd yoke i 
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To look upon hi« menial crew your fortune, is bo far from being broken in your 

That sit around his cheerful hearth, Grace, that the precioun metal yet runti pure to 

And bodies spent in toil renew the newest link of it ; which I will not call the 

With wholesome food and country mirth. last, because I hope and pray it may dcacead 

This Morecraft said within himself, to late posterity ; and your flourishing youth, 

RcsolvM to leave the wicked town ; and that of your excellent Duchess, are happy 

And live retired ujwn his own, omens of my wish. 
He callM his money in ; It is observed by Livy and by others,tliat some 

But the prevailing love of pelf of the noblest Roman families retained a resem- 

Soon spilt him on the former shelf, blance of their ancestry, not only in their shape* 

He put it out again. and features, but also in their manners, their 

qualities, and the distingushing characters of 

^_. their minds. Some lines were noted for a stem, 

rigid virtue, savage, haughty, parsimonious, and 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP unpopular : others were more sweet and affable, 

ORMOND made of a more pliant paste, humble, courteous, 

and obliging; ; studious of doing charitable o(> 

MY LORD, Anno 1699. fices, and diffusive of the goods which tbey en- 

SoME estates are hold in England by paying joyed. The last of these is the proper and iD> 

a fine at the change of every lord. I have en- deliblo character of your Grace's family. God 

joyed the patronage of your family, from the Almighty has endued you with a softness, a be- 

time of your excellent grandfather to this pre- neficence, an attractive behaviour winning oa 

sent day. I have dedicated the translation of the hearts of others ; and so sensible of their mi- 

the Lives of Plutarch to the first Duke ; and sery, that the wounds of fortune teem not inflid- 

have celebrated the memory of your heroic ed on them, but on yourself. You are so ready 

father. Though I am very short of the age of to redress, that you almost prevent their wishea, 

Nestor, yet I have lived to a third generation of and always exceed their expectations; as if 

your house ; and by your Grace's favour am what was yours was not your own, and not given 

admitted still to hold from you by the same you to possess, but to bestow on wanting merit, 

tenure. But this is a topic which I must cast in shades, 

I am not vain enough to boast that I have lest I offend your modesty, which is so far from 
deserved the value of so illustrious a line ; but being ostcntatioui* of the good you do, that it 
my fortune is the greater, that for throe descents blushes even to have it known ; and therefore I 
they have been pleased to distinguish my poems must leave you to the satisfaction and testimony 
from those of other men ; and have accordingly of your own conscience, which, though it be ■ 
made me their peculiar care. May it be per- ailent panegyric, is yet the best 
mitted me to say, that as your grandfather and You arc so easy of access, that Poplicola was 
father were cherished and adorned with honours not more, whose doors were opened on the 
by two successive monarchs, so I have been outside to save the people even the conunoo 
esteemed and patronized by the grandfather, the civility of asking entrance ; where all were ccjual- 
father, and the son, descended from one of the ly admitted ; where nothing that was reason* 
mo.«t ancient, most conspicuous, and most de- able was denied ; where misfortune was a power- 
serving families in Europe. ful recommendation, and where I can scarce 

It is true, that by delaying the payment of forbear saying tliat want itself was a powerfiil 

my last fine, when it was due by your Grace's mediator, and was next to merit, 
accession to the titles and patrimonies of your The history of Peru assures us, that their 

house, 1 may seem, in rigour of law, to have Incas, above all their titles, esteemed that the 

made a forfeiture of my claim ; yet my heart has highest, which called them Lovers of the Poor ; 

always been devoted to your service ; and since a name more glorious than the Felix, Pius, 

you have been graciously pleased, by your per- and Augustus of the. Roman Emperors ; which 

mission of this addniss, to accept the tender of were epithets of flattery, deserved by few of 

my duty, it is not yet too late K> lay these poems them, and not running in a blood like the per- 

at your feet. petual gentleness and inherent goodness of the 

The world is sensible tliat you worthily sue- Ormond family, 
ceed not only to tlie honours of your ancestors, Gold, as it is the purest, so it is the softest 

but also to their virtues. The long chain of and most ductile of all metals. Iron, which ia 

magnanimity, courage, easiness of access, and the hardest, gathers rust, corrodes itself, ami ia 

desire of doing good, even to the prejudice of therefore aubjeci to comiptioo : it wu nefer 



TO THE DUKE OF ORMOND. ]9t 

iDtended for coins and medals, or to bear the Lord-lieutenant, and have since been bred in 

fiiCM and inscriptions of the great. Indeed it the Court of England. 

if fit for armour, to bear off insults, and pre- If this address had been in verse, I might 
Mrre the wearer in the day of battle ; but the have called you, as Claudian calk Mercury, 
danger once repelled, it is laid aside by the Numen commune, geniino faciens commercia 
Imve, as a garment too rough for civil conversa- mundo. The better to satisfy this double obli- 
tioQ : a necessary guard in war, but too harsh gation, you have early cultivated the genius you 
and cumbersome in peace, and which keeps off have to arms, that when the service of Britain 
dM embraces of a more humane life. or Ireland shall require your courage and your 
For this reason, my lord, though you have conduct, you may exert them both to the benefit 
courage in an heroical degree, yet I ascribe it of either country. You began in the cabinet 
to you but as your second attribute : mercy, be- what you afterwards practised in the camp ; and 
neficence, and compassion, claim precedence, thus both Lucullus and Caesar (to omit a crowd 
w they are first in the Divine Nature. An in- of shining Romans) formed themselves to war by 
trepid courage, which is inherent in your GSraco, the study of history, and by the examples of the 
is at best but a holiday kind of virtue, to be sel- greatest captains, both of Greece and Italy, be- 
dom exercised, and never but in cases of nece»- fore their time. I name those two commanders 
Uty : affability, mikhiess, tenderness, and a in particular, because they were better read in 
word, which I would fain bring back to its ori- chronicle than any of the Roman leaders ; and 
ginal signification of virtue, I mean good-nature, that Lucuilus in particular, having only the 
are of daily use : they are the bread of mankind, theory of war fiom books, was thought fit, with- 
mnd stafi of life : neither sighs, nor tears, nor out practice, to be sent into the field against the 
froans, nor curses of the vanquished, follow roostformidaJble enemy of Rome. Tully indeed 
acts of compassion, and of charity ; but a sin- was called the learned Consul in derision ; but 
care {Measure and serenity of mind, in him who then he was not born a soldier: his head 
performs an action of mercy, which cannot suf- was turned another way : when he read tho 
for the misfortunes (^ anoUier without redress, Tactics, he was thinking on the bar, which 
ktt they should bring a kind of contagion along was his field of battle. The knowledge of war- 
with them, and pollute the happiness which he fare is thrown away on a general, who dares not 
ai^ys. nuke use of what he knows. I commend it 
Yet since the perverse tempers of mankind, only in a man of courage and resolution : in him 
since oppression on one side, and ambition on it will direct his martial spirit, and teach him 
the other, are sometimes the unavoidable occa- the way to the best victories, which are thosa 
sions of war ; that courage, that magnanimity, that are least bloody, and which, though achiev- 
and resolution, which is bom with you, cannot ed by the hand, are managed by the head. 
be too much commended. And here it grieves Science distinguishes a man of honour from one 
me that I am scanted in the pleasure of dwell- of those athletic brutes whom undeservedly wa 
ing on many of your actions ; but alSfoftai TpcSaj* call heroes. Cursed be the poet who first h(H 
b an expression which Tully oflen u^es, when noured with that name a mere Ajax, a man-kill- 
he would do what he dares not, and fears the ing idiot. The Ulysses of Ovid upbraids his 
cansure of the Romans. ignorance, that he understood not the shield for 
I have sometimes been forced to amplify on which he pleaded : there was engraven on it 
others ; but here, where the subject is so fruitful, plans of cities, and maps of countries, which 
that the harvest overcomes the reaper, I am Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on them 
shortened by my chain, and can only see what as stupidly as his fellow-beast, the lion. But 
ii forbidden me to reach: since it is not per- on the other side, your Grace has given your- 
mittad ne to commend you, according to the self the education of his rival : you have studi- 
axtent of my wi^thes, and much less is it in my ed every spot of ground in Flanders, which for 
power to make my commendations equal to your these ten years past has been the scene of bat- 
nierits. ties and of sieges. No wonder if you perform- 
Yet in this frugality of your praises, there are ed your [)art with such applause <mi a theatre 
some things which I cannot omit, without do- which you understood so well. 
tracting from your character. You have so form- If I designed this for a poetical encomium, it 
ed your own education, as enables you to pay the were easy to enlarge on so copious a subject , 
dabc you owe your country, or, more properly but confining myself to the severity of truth, and 
■peaking, both your countries ; because you to what is becoming me to say, I must not only 
ware bom, I may almost say, in purple, at the pass over many instance of your military skill, 
Castle of Dublin, when your grandfather was but also thosaof your assiduous diligaBca in th» 
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war; and of your perranal bravery, attended bo more celebrated in his captirity, than in kif 

with an ardent thirst of honour ; a long train of greatest triumphn. 

generosity ; profunencsn of doing g(K)d ; a soul But all actions of your Grace are of a piece ; 

unsatisfied with all it has done; and an un- as waters keep the tenor of their founlaina ; 

oztinj^ished desire of doing more. But all your compassion is general, and has the nine 

this IS matter for your own historians ; I am, as etTect as well on enemies as friends. It is 

Virgil says. so much in your nature to do good, that your 

Spatiis cxcluius tnlquls. l»fe " ^"^ one continued act of placing ben». 

Yet not to be wholly silent of all your cliari- f '\'^ """y^ *■ ^*»« """ " 'i^*y« carrying his 

tie.. I mu«t stay a litUo on one action, which **?^* *° »^« P^^ <*r other of the world. And 

preferred the relief of others to the consideration '*'*'<! " "/ **» ^^ "*** ^'^^ ^^ Tt^ 

of yourself. When, in the batUc of Landen ?° «V''*'' ^ "?'*^*** '^"*?* "^ ^^^^^ ««W not 

your heat of courage (a fault only pardonable to J^'P bestowmg more than is consisting with the 

your youUi) had Uansportcd you so far before ^'^""*' ""^ *>»r''**f "*"' "^ 

ywir friends, that they were unable to follow, ■"?.]*"* *" Alexander. ^ , . . 

mucli less to succour you ; when you were not ,^^^* ^''"'*" ".»« t>»^n. *hat, being bora for 

only dangerously ,but, in all appcaiance, mortaUy » Messing to mankmd, your supposed death m 

wounded; when in that desperate condition you *?** engagement was so generally lamented 

were made prisoner, and carried to Nainur, at ^^''""«'* ^^': "**»?" ' J^*"* concerament for it 

that time in possession of the French ; then it ^*". «" ""^'^en.aj as the loss ; and though the 

was. ray lord, that you took a considerable part g-^a^^tude might be counterfeit m some, yet the 

of what was remitted to ycKi of your own reve- ^7" ^"^ ^*'^ ^^*^ * "^^^^^ «^*^T °>*n «*ep»«> 

nues, and, as a memorable instance of your cd his private part m that calamity, and era 

heroic charity, put it into the hands of Count **»^« ^^»** *'**' °^V *^'*'** "^i ^"^ favour., yet 

Guiscard. who was Governour of the place, to *?**'* f T*"** "* ^? ^f™? <^.^«»r »>eneficence, 

be distributed among your fellow-prisoners. '!»** ^^^y ^^"'^^^ the loss of their expecta- 

The French commander, charmed with the v^u. , . , • • j i. r 

greatness of your soul, accordingly consigned it ^^'^ brought the umimely death of your 

to the use for which it was iuleuded by the donor: S'**^ ^*'*»" ^"^'1 ^'*"*» remembrance ; as if the 

by which means the lives of so many miserable *""« **'5'^'^ ^**^ P*^<^ °" ^''^ »h<^ succeMire 

men were saved, and a comfortable provision generations of the virtuous ; and I repeated to 

made for their subsistence, who had otherwise ".^"f^ ihe^same verses, which I had formeriy 

perished, had not you been the coinpaiiiou of ^PP""* ^ '**™ ' 

their misfirtune : or rather sent by Providence, Ostcndunt tvrris hunc tant&m fata, nee ultr& 

like anoUier Joseph, to keep out famine from ^^ slnuni. 

invading those, whom in humility you called But to the joy not only of all good men, but 

your brethren. How happy was it for those of mankind in general, the unhappy omen took 

poor creatures, that you Grace was made their not place. You arc still living to enjoy the 

fellow-sufferer ! And how glorious for ycu, that blessings and applause of all tlie good you have 

you chose to want, rather than not relieve the perfonned, the prayers of multitudes whom you 

wants of others! The heathen poet, in com- have obliged, for your long prosperity ; and that 

mending the charity of Dido to the Trojans, your power of doing generous and charitable 

■poke like a Christian : actions may be as extended as your will ; which 

KT , ,. . _. .. i* by none more zealously desired than by 

Non ignara mall, mlserls succurrerc disco. .-i ^ , . • • i . i^,- • 

Your Grace s most humble, most obliged, 

All men, even those of a different interest, And most obedient Servant, 

and contrary principles, must praise this action, JoBif DrvDSIT. 

as the most eminent for piety, not only in this 

degenerate age, but almost in any of the former ; __ 

when men were made de meliore luto ; when 

examples of charity were frequent, and when PREFACE PREFIXED TO THE 

there were in being FABLES. 

MagnaillmTSeKir^a^'irieiroribi amiis. 'V- -«*» |^ .PO«^ " -^ » ^t" "*^" ^"^<^' 

to build, and is very exact, as he supposes, m 

No envy can detract from this : it will ahine casting up the cost beforehand ; but. generally 

in history; and, like swans, groiv whiter the speaking, he is mistaken in his account, and 

longer it endures ; and (he name of Ormond will - reckons short in tlie expense he firvt intended 
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fie alters his mind as the work procced^,and will when I compare them ; and as I am, and alwaj* 

luiTe this ur that convenience mort;, of which he have been, studious to promote the honour of 

had not thought when he began. So has it hap- my native country, so I soon resolved to put 

pened to me ; I have built a house, where I in- their merits to the trial, by turning; Rome of the 

tended but a lodge; yet with better success than Canterbury Tales into our language, as it is 

acertain nobleman, who, beginning with a dog- now refined ; for by thiii means, both the poets 

kennel, never lived to finish the palace ho h^ being set in the same light, and dressed in the 

contrived. same English habit, story to be compared with 

From translatrag the first of Homer's Iliads >tory, a certain judgment may be made betwijct 

(which I intended as an essay to the whole them by the reader, without obtruding my opi- 

work) I proceeded to the translation of the "ion on him. Or if I seem partial to my coun- 

twelfth book ofOvid's Metamorphoses, because trjrraan, and predecessor in the laurel, the 

it contains, among other things, the causes, the friends of antiquity are not few ; and besides 

beginning, and ending of the Trojan war. many of the learned, Ovid has almost all the 

Here I ought in reason to have stopped ; but the beaux, and the whole fair sex, his declared pap 

speeches of Ajax and Ulysses lying next in my trona. Perhaps I have assumed somewhat more 

way, I could not baulk them. When I had com- to myself than they allow me, because I have 

fmated them, I was so taken with the former adventured to sum up the evidence ; but the rea- 

part of the fifteenth book, (which is the mas- ders are the jury, and their privilege remains 

terpiece of the whole Metamorphoses,) that I entire, to decide according to the merits of the 

enjoyed myself the pleading task of rendering it cause, or, if they please, to bring it to another 

iato English. And now I found, oy the number hearing before some other court. In the mean 

of my verses, that they began to swell into a litr time, to follow the thread of my discourse, (as 

tie volume ; which gave me an occasion of look- thoughts, according to Mr. Hobbes, have al- 

ing backward on some beauties of my author, ways some connection) so from Chaucer I was 

in his former books : there occured to me the 1®^ to think on Boccace, who was not only his 

Hunting of the Boar, Cinyras and Myrrha, the contemporary, but also pursued the same t<tu- 

good-natured story of Baucis and Philemon <l'c« ; wrote novels in prose, and many works 

with the rest, which I hope I have translated >n vene ; particularly is said to have invented 

closely enough, and given them the same turn ^'^ octave rhyme, or stanza of eight lines, which 

of verso which they had in the original ; and this, «^^r since has been maintained by the practice 

I may say without vanity, is not the talent of ^ &U Italian writers, who are, or at least a»- 

overy poet. He who has arrived the nearest to >ume the title of, Heroic Poets : he and Chau- 

it, is the ingenious and learned Saiidys, the cer, among other things, had this in common, 

best versifier of the former age ; if I may pro- *hat they refined their mother tongue ; but with 

poriy call it by that name which was the former ^^i' diflerence, that Dante^ had bi*gun to file 

part of this concluding century. For Spencer '****•' language, at least mverse, before the time 

and Fairfax both flourished in the reign of dueen ^^ Boccace, who likewise received no little help 

Elizabeth ; great masters in our language, and ^''<*"* ^" master Petrarch. But the reformation 

who saw much farther into the beauties of our of their prose was wholly owing to Boccace him- 

Bonbers than those who immediately followed self, who is yet the standard of purity in the Ita- 

liMm. Milton was the poetical son of Spencer, lian tongue ; thougli many of his phrases are bo- 

and Mr. Waller of Fairfiuc, for we have our come obsolete, as in process of time it muse 

lineal descents and clans as well as other fami- needs happen. Chancer, (as you have for- 

liee. Spen'^er more than once insinuates, that nierly been told by our learned Mr. Rymer) first 

thesouIofChaucer was transfused into his body, adorned and amplified oiir barren tonguo 

and that he was begotten by him two hundred ^"^"^ ^^ Provencal, which was then the most 

years after his decease. Milton has acknow- polished of all the modem languages ; but this 

ledged to me that Spencer was his original, and ""^ject has been copious<ly treated by that great 

Bany besides myself have heard our famous critic, who deserves no little commendation 
WaUer own, that he derived the harmony of his 

■timbers from the Godfrey of Bulloigne, which «/h?*?™J" w"® ^l Wspr^o works, has treated 

«•• ...,«^^ «»« V \ uu ^M r^ _/• of dUTerent sorts of Myle, which he his .llvlded 

was turned mto hnglishby Mr. I'airfax. into three species, the Sublime, the MhMlp, and 

But to return. Having done with Ovid for this ^^ > '*** ^"^ ''® "*>'*• '" I'ropcr for irnijedy, the 

», u cm. into mv ™i„d. that our ol.l En^li.h ^"."..i'^'iirriri illu^VZ'i^S^ io^f.^^ 



poet, L/haucer, m many things resembled him, to Insinuate, that In this work he wrote In the 

and that with no disadvanuee on the side of ™|<*<*L® '^y*®- This seems to have twen the reason 

fkR wm^^^ ....i.^ f -u II J . ^^ ** f^^ '* i**** "tie, whteh it baa been thoujrhl 

mo modem author, as I shsU endeaTour to prove dlfflcolt to account for JDr / IT ^^ »»«uf m 

lou I.— 13 
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from 118 his countrymen. For these reascma pression, or a thought too wanton, thej are- 
of time, and resemblance of genius in Chaucer crept into my verses through ray inadvertency ; 
and Boccace, I retiolved to join them in my if the searchers find any in the cargo, let dbem 

present work ; to which I have added some ori- be staved or forfeited, like contrabanded goods ; 

ginal papers of my own ; which, whether they at least, let their authors be answeraUa fiir 
are equal or inferior to my other poems, an au- them, as being but imported merchandise, and 

thor is the roost improper judge, and therefore not of my own mani^acture. On tha olher 

I leave them wholly to the mercy of the reader, side, I have endeavoured to choose such fab k a , 

I will hope the best, that they will not be con- both ancient and modem, as contain in each of 

deninod;but ifthey shodd, I have the excuse them some instructive moral, which I coold 

of an old gentleman, who mounting on horse- prove by induction, but the way is tedioua ; and 

back before some ladies, when I was present, they leap foremost into sight, without th» 

got up somewhat heavily, but dosirrd of the fair reader's trouble of looking after them. I wish 

spectators, that they wouM count fourscore and I could affirm with a safe conscience, that I had 

eight before they judged him. By the mercy of taken the same care in all my former writings ; 

God, I am already come within twenty years of for it must be owned, that supposing verses ar» 

his number, a cripple in my limbs ; but what never so beautiful or pleasing, yet if they cod- 

decays are in my mind, the reader must deter- tain any thing which shocks religion, or good 

mine. I think myself as vigorous as ever in the manners, they are at best what Horace bmjm <£ 

faculties of my soul, excepting only my memo- good numbers without good sense, 
ry, which is not impaired to any groat degree ; 

and if I lose not more of it, I have no great rea- ^•"^ ^''^* '™™°^ nugmqixt canor«. 

•on to complain. What judgment I had in- Thus far, I hope, I am right in court, with* 

creases rather than diminishes ; and thoughts, out renouncing my other right of self-defence^ 

•uch as they are, come crowding in so fast up- where I have been wrongfully accused, and my 

00 me, that my only difficulty b to choose or to sense wire-drawn into blasphemy or bawdry, as 
reject ; to run them into verse, or to give them it has often been by a religious lawyer, in a late 
the other harmony of prose. I have so k)ng pleading against the stage ; in which he mixes 
studied and practised both, that they are grown truth with falsehood, and has not forgotten the 
into a habit, and become familiar to me. In old rule of calumniating strongly, that sonie- 
short, though I may lawfully plead some part thing may remain. 

of the old gentleman's excuse, yet I wUl re- I resume the thread of my discourse with the 

serve it till I think I have greater need, and first of my translaticm, which was the first Iliad 

ask no grains of allowance for the faults of of Homer. If it vhall please God to give me 

this my present work, but those which are looger life, and moderate health, my intentiow 

given of course to human frailty. I will not are to translate the whole Ilias ; provided sUtt 

trouble my reader with the shortness of time that I meet with those encouragements from 

is which I writ it, or the several intervals of the public, which may enable me to proceed in 

sickness : they who think too well of their own my undertaking with some cheerfulness. And 

performances, are apt to boast in their prefaces this I dare assure the world beforehand, that I 

bow little time their works have cost them, and have found, by trial. Homer a more pleasing 

what other business of more importance inter- task than Virgil, (though I say not the transla^ 

fered ; but the reader will be as apt to ask the tion will be less laborious.) For the Grecian 

question, why they allowed not a longer time to is more according to my genius, than the Latin 

make their woriu more perfect? and why they poeL In the works of the two authors we may 

Dad so despicable an opinion of their judges, read their manners and natural inclinations^ 

as to thrust their indigested stuff upon them as which are wholly different. Virgil was of a 

if thoy deserved no better. quiet, sedate temper ; Homer was violent, im* 

With this account of my present undertak- petuous, and full of fire. The chief talent oi 

ing, I conclude the first part of this discourse : Virgil was propriety of thoughts, and ornament 

in the second part, as at a second sitting, though of words ; Homer was rapid in his thoughts, and 

1 aher not the draught, I must touch the same took all the liberties both of nurobeis, and cl 
features over again, and change the dead co- expressions, which his language, and the age 
louring of the whole. In general I will only in which be lived, allowed him: Homer's inven- 
say, that I have written nothing which savours tion was more copious, Virgil's more confined , 
of immorality or profaneness ; at least, I am so that if Homer had not led the way, it was 
not conscious to myself of any such intention, not in Virgil to have begun herioc poetry ; for 
If there h^pen to be found an irreverent ex* nothing can be more eTulent, than tliat the Ro 
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poem ia but the second part of the Ilias ; a forming the design, as in the execution of it. 
oootiniiation of the same story, and the persona The Tcry heroes show their authors ; Achiilet 
already formed ; the manners of ^neas are is hot, impatient, revengeful, Impiger, iracun* 
those of Hector superadded to those which Ho- dus, inexorabilis, acer, &c. iBneas patienti 
ner gave him. The Afiventures of Uljrsses in considerate, careful of his people, and merciftd 
lie Oidjrsseia are imitated in the first Six Books to his enemies ; ever subcninive to the will oC 
of Virgil's iEneis ; and though the accidents heaven, quo fata trahunt, retrahuntque, sequa^ 
are not the same (which would have argued mur. I could pleaseroyself with enlarging on 
him of a servile copying, and total barrenness this subject, but am forced to defer it to a fitter 
of invention,) yet the seas were the same, in time. From all I have said I will only draw 
which both the heroes wandered ; and Dido this inference, that the action of Homer being 
cannot be denied to bo the poetical daughter of more full of vigour than that of Virgil, according 
Calypso. The six latter books of Virgil's poem to the temper of the writer, is of consequence 
are the four and twenty Iliads contracted : a more pleasing to the reader. One warms yoa 
quarrel occasioned by a lady, a single combat| by degrees ; the other sets you on fire all at once, 
battles fought, and a town besieged. I say not and never intermits his heaf. 'Tis the same 
this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contra* difference which Longinus makes betwixt the 
diet any thing which I have formerly said in effectsofeloquence in Demosthenes and TuUy. 
his just praise : for his Episodes are almost One persuades ; the other commands. Tou 
wholly of his own invention ; and ihe form, which never cool while you read Homer, even not in 
ho has given to the telling, makes the talo his the second book (a gracefiil flattery to his coun* 
own, even though the original story had been trymen ;) but he hastens from the ships, and 
die same. But this proves, however, that Homer concludes not tliat book till he has made you an 
taught Vireil to design ; and if invention be tlie amends by ihe violent playing of a new ma- 
first virtue of an Epic poet, then the Latin poem chine. From thence ho hurries on his action 
can only be allowed the second place. Mr. with a variety of events, and ends it in less com- 
Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald transla- pass than two months. This vehemence of Mi^ 
tion of the Ilias (studying poetry as he did I confess, is more suitable to my temper ; and 
mathematics, when it was too late,) Mr. Hob- therefore I have translated his first book with. 
bos» J say, begins the praise of Homer where greater pleasure titan any part of Virgil ; but it 
he should have ended it. He tells us, that the was not a pleasure without pains : the continual 
first beauty of an Epic poem consists in ditHion, agitations of the spirits must needd be a weak- 
that is, in the choice of words, and harmony Oi ening of any constitution, especially in age ; 
numbers : now the words are the colouring of and many pauses axe required for refre^ment 
the work, which in the order of nature is last to betwixt the heats ; the Iliad of itself being a 
be considered. The design, the dioposition, the third part longer tlian all VirgiPs works toge- 
manners, and the thoughts, are all before it : ther. 

where any of those are wanting or im[>erfect, This is what I thought needful in this place to 
so much wants or is imperfect in the imitaticm say of Homer. I proceed to Ovid and Chaucer, 
of human life ; which is in the very definition of considering the former only in relation to the lat- 
a poem. Words indeed, like glaring colours, ter. With Ovid ended the golden age of the 
are the first beauties that arise, and strike the Roman tongue : from Chaucer the purity of th» 
sight : but if the draught be false or lame, the English tongue began. The manners of tAe" 
figures ill-disposed, the manners obscure or in- poets were not unlike : both of them were well 
consistent, or the thoughu unnatural, then the bred, well natured, amorous, and libertine,at least 
finest colours are but daubing, and the piece is in their writings, it may be also in their lives, 
a beautiful monster at the best. Neither Vir- Their studies were the same, philosophy and 
gil nor Homer were deficient in any of the for- philology. Both of them were known in astro- 
raer beauties ; but in this last, which is expres- noroy, of which Ovid's books of the Roman 
aion, the Roman poet is at least equal to the feasts, and Chaucer*s treatise of the Astrolabe, 
Grecian, OS I have said elsewhere; supplying are sutficient witnesses. But Chaucer was like- 
the poverty of his language by his musical ear, wise an astrologer, as were Virgil, Horace,Per- 
and by his diligence. But to return: our two sius, and .Manilius. Both writ with wonderful 
great poets, being so difierent in their tempers, facility and clearness : neither were great in- 
one choleric and sanguine, the other phlegmatic venters ; for Ovid only copied the Grecian fa- 
and melancholic ; tliat which makes them excel bles ; and most of Chaucer's stories were taken 
in their several ways is, that each of them has from his Italian contemporaries, or their prede- 
ftdlowcd hia own natural inclination, as well in cessors. Boccace'a Decameron wu fnvt pub* 
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lished ; and from thenco our Englishman haj 
borrowed many of his Canterbury talus *, yet 
that ( f Palamon and Arcitc was written in all 
probability by sonic Italian wit in a furmer 
age, as I shall prove hereafter : the tale of 
Grizild was tlic invention of Petrarch ; by him 
•ent to Boccace ; from whom it caiuo to Chau- 
cer : Troilus and Cressida was also wTitten by 
a Lombard author ; but much ampliftcd by our 
English translator, as woU as beautified ; the 
geniui of our countrymen in general being 
rather to improve an invention, than to invent 
themselves; as is evident not only in our 
poetry, but in many of our manufactures. I 
find 1 have anticipated already, and taken up 
from Boccace before I come to him ; but there 
ia so much less behind ; and I am of the temper 
of most kings, who love to bo in debt, are all 
ibr present money, no matter huw they pay it 
afterwards: besides, the nature of a preface is 
rambling ; never wholly out of the way, nor in 
it. This I have learned from the practice of 
honest Moutaign, and return at my pleasure 
to Ovid and Chaucer, of whom I have little 
more to nay. Both of them built on the inven- 
tions of other men ; yet since Chaucer had 
something of his own, as the Wife of Bath's 
Tale, the Cock and tlie Fox, which 1 have 
translated, and some others, I may justly give 
our countryman the precedence in tliat part ; 
•ioce I can remember nothins of Ovid which 
was wholly his. Both of them understood tlie 
manner;;, under which name I comprehend the 
passions, and, in a larger sense, the descrip- 
tions of persons, and their very habits ; fur an 
example, I see Baucis and Philemon as per- 
fectly before mc, as if some ancient painter had 
drawn them ; and all the pilgrims in the 
Canterbury tales, their humours, their fea- 
tures, and the very dress, as distinctly as if I 
had supped with them at the Tabard in South- 
warit ; yet even there too the figures in Chaucer 
are much more lively, and set in a better light : 
which though I have not time to prove, yet I 
appeal to the reader, and am sure he will clear 
me from partiality. The thoughts and words 
remain to be considered in tlie comparison of 
the two poets ; and I have saved myself one 
half of that labour, by owning that Ovid lived 
when the Koman tongue was in its meridian, 
Chaucer in the dawning of our language; 
therefore that part of the comparison stands 
not on an equal foot, any more than tlie diction 
of Eonius and Ovid, or of Chaucer and our 
present English. The words are given up as 
a post not to be defended in our poet, because 
he wanted the modem art of fortifying. The 
tiMMiihts remain to be considered} and they are 



to be measured only by their propriety ; that 
is, as they flow more or less naturally from the 
persons described, on such and such occasions. 
The vulgar judges, which are nine parts in ten 
of all natiofis, who call conceits and jingles 
wit, who see Ovid full of them, and Chaucer 
altogether witliout them, will think me little 
less than mad, for preferring the Englishman 
to the lloman: yet, with tlieir leave, I must 
presume to say, that the things they admire 
are only glittering trifles, and so far from being 
witty, tliat in a serious poem they are nause- 
ous, because they are unnatural. Would any 
man, who is ready to die for love, describe his 
passion like Narcissus ? Would he think of 
inopem me ropia fecit, and a dozen more of 
such expressions, poured on the neck of m9 
another, and signifying all the same thing ? If 
this were wit, was this a time to be witty » 
when the poor wretch was in the agony of 
death ? This is just John Little wit in Bartho- 
lomew Fair, who had a conceit (as he tells 
you) left him in his misery ; a miserable con- 
ceit. On these occasions the poet should en- 
deavour to raise pity ; but instead of this, 
Ovid is tickling you to laugh. Virgil never 
made use of such machines, when he was 
moving you to conmiiserate the death of Dido: 
he would not destroy what he was building. 
Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, 
and unjust in the pursuit of it ; yet when he 
came to die, he made him think more reasona- 
bly : he repents not of his love, for that had 
altered his character ; but acknowledges the in- 
justice of his proceedings, and resigns Emilia 
to Palamon. What would Ovid have done 
on this occasion ? He would certainly have 
made Arcitc witty on his dcoth-bed. He had 
complained he was farther off from possession, 
by being so near, and a thousand such boy- 
isms, wliich Chaucer rejected as below the 
dignity of tlie subject. They, who think other- 
wise, would by the same reason prefer Lucan 
and Ovid to Homer and Virgil, and Martial to 
all four of them. As for the turn of words, in 
which Ovid particularly excels all poets ; they 
are sometimes a fault, and sometimes a beau- 
ty, as tliey are used properly or improperly; 
but in strong passions always lo be shunned, 
because passions are serious, and will ad- 
mit no playing. The French have a higli 
value for them ; and I confess, they are often 
what they call delicate, when they are intro- 
duced with judgment ; but Chaucer writ with 
more simplicity, and followed nature more 
closely, than to use them. I have thus far to 
the best of my knowledge, been an upright 
judf e bet%mt the parties in competition, not 
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meddling with the design nor the disposition of lity of numbers in every verse which we call 
it ; because the design was not their own, and Heroic was either not known, or not always 
in the disposing of it they were equal. It re- practised in Chaucer*s age. It were an easy 
mains that I say somewhat of Chaucer in par- matter to produce some thousands of his verses, 
ticular. which are lame for want of half a foot, and 
In the first place, as he is the father of Eng- sometimes a whole one, and which no pronun- 
lish poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of ciation can make otherwise. We can only say, 
veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or the that he lived in the infancy of our poetry, and 
Romans Virgil : he is a perpetual fountain of that nothing is brought to perfection at the first, 
good sense, learned in all sciences, and there- We must be children before we grow men. 
fore speaks properly on all subjects : as he knew There was an Ennins, and in process of time 
what to say, so he knows also when to leave off, a Lucilius, and a Lucretius, before Virgil and 
a continence which is practised by few wri- Horace ; even after Chaucer there was a Spen- 
ters, and scarcely by any of the ancients, except- cer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller and 
ing Virgil and Horace. One of our late great Denham were in being : and our numbers wero 
poets is sunk in his reputation, because he could in their nonage till these last appeared. I need 
never forgive any conceit which came in his aay little of his parentage, life, and fortunes : 
way, but swept like a drag-net, great and small, they are to be found at large in all the editions 
There was plenty enough, but the dishes were of liis works. He was employed abroad and 
ill-sorted: whole pyramids of sweetmeats for favoured by Edward the Third, Richard the 
boys and women, but little of solid meat for men : Second, and Henry the Fourth, and was poet, 
all this proceeded not firoro any want of know- as I suppose, to all three of them. In Richard's 
ledge, but of judgment ; neither did he want time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the rebel- 
that in discerning the beauties and faults of other lion of the commons ; and being brother-in-law 
poets ; but only indulged himself in the hixtiry of to John of Gaunt, it was no wonder if he follow- 
writing; and perhaps knew it was a fault,but hop- ed the fortunes of that family ; and was well 
ed the reader would not find it. For this reason, with Henry the Fourth when he had deposed 
though he must always be thought a great poet, his predecessor. Neither is it to be admired, 
he is no longer esteemed a good writer ; and for tliat Henry, who was a wise as well as a va- 
ten impressions, which his works have had in liant prince, who claimed by succession, and 
so many successive years, yet at present a wassensiblcthathistitle wasnotsoimd, but was 
hundred books are scarcely purchased once a rightfully in Mortimer, who had married the 
twelvemonth : for as my last Lord Rochester heir of York; it was not to be admire{l, I say, 
said, though somewhat profanely. Not being if that great politician should be pleased to have 
of God, he could not stand. the greatest wit of those times in his interests, 
Chaucer followed nature every where, but was and to be the trumpet of his praises. Augustus 
never so bold to go beyond her ; and there is a had given him the example, by the advice of 
great difierencc of being Poeta and nimis Poeta, Miccenas,who recommended Virgil and Horace 
if we believe Catullus, as much as betwLtt a to him ; whose praises helped to make him po- 
modest behaviour and alToctation. The verse of pular while he was alive, and after Ids death 
Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us ; have made him precious to posterity. As for 
but it is like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus the religion of our poet, he seems to have some 
commends, it was auribus istius tcmporis ac- little bias towards tlie opinions of WicklifT, after 
oommodata : they who lived with him, and some John of Gaimt his patron ; somewhat of which 
time after him, thought it musical ; and it con- appears in the tale of Piers Plowman : yet I 
tinues so even in our judgment, if compared cannot blame him for inveighing so sharply 
with the numbers of Litigate and Gower, his against the vices of the clergy in his age ; their 
contemporaries : there is the rude sweetness of pride, their ambition, their pomp, their avarice, 
a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleas- their wordly interest, deserved the lashes which 
ing, though not perfect. It is true, I cannot go he gave them, both in that and in moftt of his 
so far as he who published the last edition of Canterbury tales : neither has his contemporary 
him ; for he would make us believe the fault is Boccaco spared them. Yet both those poets 
in our ears, and that there were really ten sylla- lived in much esteem with good and holy men- 
bles in a verse where we find but nine : but this in orders ; for the Hcandal which is given by par-^ 
opinion i-* not worth confuting ; it is so gross ticular priests, reflects not on the sacred func* 
indobvious an error, that common sense (which tion. Chaucer's Monk, his Chanon, and his 
is a rule in every thing but matters of faith and Fryer, took not from the character of his Good 
lerdation) roust convince the reader, that equa- Parson. A satyrical poet is the check oi th*> 
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lajrmen on bad prioBts. We are only to take trine. But this will keep cold tiU another time, 

•care, that we involve not the innocent with the In the mean while, I take up Chaucer, i^rhere I 

fuihy in the same condemnation. The f^ood left him. He must have been a man of a most 

«annot be too much honoured, nor the bad too wonderful comprehensive nature, because, as it 

coarsely used : for the corruption of tho best has been truly observed of him, he has taken into 

becomes the worst. When a cleri^man is the compass of his Canterbury tales the various 

whipped, his gown is first taken off, by which manners and humours (as we now call th«n) 

the dignity of his order is secured : lif he be of the whole English nation, In his age. Not a 

wrongfully accused, he has his action of slander ; single character has escaped him. All his pil- 

and it is at the poet's peril if he tran^ess the grims are severally distinguished from each 

law. But they will tell us, that all kind of satire, other : and not only in their inclinations, but in 

tbough never so well deserved by particular their very physiognomies and persons. Baptista 

priests, yet brings the whole order into contempL Porta could not have described their natures 

la then the peerage of England any thing dis- better, than by the marks which the poet gives 

honoured, when a peer suffers fur hi« treason ? them. The matter and manner of their tales, 

If he be libelled, or any way defamed, he has andof theirtelling, are so suited to their different 

his Scandalum Magnatum to punish the offender, educations, humours, and callings, that each of 

They, who use this kind of argument, seem to them would be improper in any other mouth. 

be conscious to themselves of somewhat which Even the grave and serious characters are dis- 

has deserved the poet's lash ; and are less con- tinguished by their several sorts of gravity : their 

c«med for their public capacity, than for their discourses are such as belong to their age, their 

private ; at least there is pride at the bottom of calling, and their breeding ; such as are beoom- 

their reasoning. If the faults of men in orders ing of them, and of them only. Some of his 

are only to be judged among themselves, they persons are vicious, and some virtuous ; some 

are all in some sort parties : for, since they are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, 

say the honour of their order is concerned in and some are learned. Even the ribaldry of the 

«very member of it, how can we be sure, that low characters is different : the Reeve, the 

they will be impartial judges ? How far [ may Miller, and the Codi, are several men, and dis- 

be allowed to speak my opinion in this case, I tinguished from each other, as much as the 

know not : but I am sure a dispute of this nature mincing lady prioress, and the broad-speaking 

caused mischief in abundance betwixt a king gap-toothed wife of Bath. But enough of this: 

of England and an arclibishop of Canterbury ; there is such a variety of game springing up 

one standing up for the laws of his land, and the before me, that I am distracted in my choice, 

other for the honour (as he called it) of God's and know not which to follow. 'T is sufficient 

Church ; which ended in the murder of the pre- to say, according to the pruvorbythat here is 

late, and in the whipping oChis majesty from post God's plenty. We have our forefather^ and 

to pillar for his penance. The learned and in- great grandames all before us, as they were in 

gettious Dr. Drake has saved me tlie labour of Chaucer's days ; their general characters aro 

inquiring into the esteem and reverence which still remaining in mankind, and even in England, 

the priests have had of old ; and I would rather though they are called by other names than 

extend than diminish any part of it : yet I must those of Monks and Friars, and Chanons, and 

needs say, that when a priest provokes me with- lady Abbesses, and Nuns : for mankind is ever 

out any occasion given him, I have no reason, the same, and nothing lost out of nature, though 

unless it be the cliarity of a Chiistian, to for- every thing is altered. May I have leave to do 

^vahim. Prior IsBi^it is justification sufficient in myself the justice, (since my enemies will do 

the Civil Law. If [ answer him in his own Ian- mc none, and aic so far from granting me to bo 

goage, self-defence, I am sure, must be allowed a good poet, that they will not allow me so much 

me ; and if I carry it farther, oven to a sharp re- as to be a Christian, or a moral man) may I 

crimination, somewhat may be indulged to hu- have leave, I say, to inform my reader, that I 

nan frailty. Yet my resentment has nut wrought have confined my choice to such tales of Chaucer 

■0 iar, but that I have fallowed Chaucer in his as savour nothing of immodesty. If I had desh*- 

character of a holy man, and have enlarged on ed more to please than to instruct, the Reeve, 

that subject with some pleasure, reserving to the Miller, the Shipman, the Merchant the 

amyself the right, if I shall think fit hereafter, Sumner, and, above all, the Wife of Bath, in 

to describe another sort of priests, such as are tiie prologue to her tale, would have procured 

more easiiy cv be found than the good parson ; me as many friends and readers, as there are 

auch as have given the last blow to Christianity beaux and ladies of pleasure in the town. But 

ia this age, by a practice so contrary to their doc- I will no more offend against good manoen ; I 
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«B sensible, as I ought to be, of the scandal I ever, to leave the decision to the public : Mr. 

hufe giren by my loose writings ; and make Cowley was too modest to set up for a dicta- 

what reparation I am able, by this public ac- tor ; and being shocked perhaps with his old 

knowledgment. If any thing of this nature, or style, never examined into the depth of his good 

ofpro&neness, be crept into th^te poems, lam sense. Chaucer, I confess, is a rough dia- 

•0 (ar from defending it, that I disown iu To- mcmd, and must first be polished, ere he shines, 

tnmhocindictam vok>. Chancer makes another I deny not, likewise, that living in our early 

Manner of apology for his broad speaking, and days of poetry, he writes not always of a piece ; 

Boccace makes the like; but 1 will follow neither but sometimes mingles trivial things with those 

of them. Our countryman, in the end of his cha- of greater moment. Sometimes alio, though 

neter, before the Canterbury tale8,thus excuses not often, he runs riot, like Ovid, and knows not 

the ribaldry, which is very gross in many of his when he has said enough. But there are more 

tiovels : great wits besides Chaucer, whose fault is their 

. ^ . excess of conceits, and those ill sorted. An 

Thoof h that I plainly speak in this mattere he ought. Havmg observed this redtmdanej 

H S"*"/?** her wonis. and eke her chere ; „ Chaucer, (as ii is an easy matter for a man 

Ne though I speak her wonts properly, r j- . . c j /• i. • r 

For this ye knowen as well sa I, of ordmary parts to find a fault m one of great- 

Wbo shall tellen a tale after a man, er) I have not tied myself to a literal transia- 

i;.Tc?r".7i. b^^Mixj^r ■ «<»"»' ■>"• »«" °»h..«i wh.t i j»dg«i 

All speke he, never so rudely, ne lar?e. tmnecessary, or not of dignity enough to ap- 

Orelsehemotetellen his Ule untrue. pear in the company of better thoughts. I 

Or felne things, or find words new : t _ jr.u* < jj 

Be may not spire, alllwugh he were his brother. '*^« presumed farther in some places, and ad. 

Ba BDMne as well sayo word as another. ded somewhat of my own where I thought my 

2;^i!ttfl5!?;!i'lfnll.vT?V.*"****'^'''"' •"*<>' ^" deficient, and had not given hit 

Jknd well I woie no villany is It, *i. _i. *u • . i . r . /• j • 

Eke Plato saith, who so can him rede, thoughis their true lustre, for want of words m 

The words mote been cousin to the dede. the beginning of our language. And to this 

Yet if a man should have inquired of Boccace ^ ^*" ^"^ "T® emboldened, because (if I may 

or of Chaucer, what need they had of intro- *** P«"«»"«* »? f»y »J of myself) I found I had 

docing such characters, where obscene words * "^"^ congenial to his, and that I had been 

were proper in the mouths, but very indecent to f«»^ersant m the same studies. Another poet 

Imj heard ; I know not what answer they could "* •"'^.*"' ^.'"^^^^ *«*« J^* ■*™« "*>«rty with 

have made ; for that reason, such tale shall be "^^ writmgs ; if at least they live long enough 

left imtokl by me. You have hero a specimen ^ ***"?"'* correction. It was also necessary 

of Chaucer's language, which is so obsolete, that "^^elimes to restore the sense of Chaucer, 

his sense is scarce to be understood ; and you "^^""^ ™ 'f ' **' ">"«'««*"» ^^e errors of the 

have likewise more than one example of his P^" ' ^^' ?!! ^"'^P'*' ""^f ** *^ P"';*'"' ^ !^ 

iBiequal numbers, which were mentioned be- ***" story of Palamon and Arc.te, where the 

ftre. Yet many of his verses conswt often syl- ««"?'« ^^ '^»f » » described, you find these 

lables, and the words not much behind our pre- "^"^ ^ *"" ^^^ ^*^**'°"' ^ ^' *"^' ' 

■ent English : as for example, these two lines. There saw I Dane turned into a tree. 

in the description of the carpenter's young wife : ^rven^S dalimer^ wSi^at hight Dane : 

Wincing she was. as Is a jolly colt. Which afltr a little consideration I knew was 

Lon« as a mast, and upnght as a boll. ^ y^ ,^fo^^ -^^^ ^-^ ,^^^^ ^^^^ ^p^^^ ^ 

I have almost done with Chaucer, when I have daughter of Peneus, was turned mto a tree. I 
answered some objections relating to my pre- durst not make thus bold with Ovid, lest some 
sent work. I find some people are offended fiituro Milboum shouW arise, and say, I varied 
toat I have turned these tales into modem from my author, because I understood him not. 
English ; because they think them unworthy But there are other judges who think I ought 
of my pains, and look on Chaucer as a dry, not to have translated Chaucer into EngUsh, 
old-fashioned wit, not worth reviving. I have out of a quite contrary notion : they suppoM 
«Aen heard the late Earl of Leicester say, that there is a certain veneration due to his okl Ian- 
Mr. Cowley himself was of that opinion ; who guage ; and that it is a little less than profkna- 
having read him over at my lord's request, de- tioo and sacrilege to alter it. They are fkrther 
dared he had no taste of him. I dare not of opinion, that somewhat of his good sense 
•drance my opinion against the judgment of will suffer in this transfusion, and much of the 
«o groat en author; but I think it lair, bow- ben)^ of his tboaghts wiU mfalliblj be kiet, 
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which appear with more grace in their old ha- part oT his wiMrka, only that I might perpetnato 
bit. Of this opinion was that excellent person, his memory, or at least refresh it, amongst my 
whom I mentioned, the late Earl of Leicester, countrymen. If 1 have altered him any whers 
who valued Chaucer aa much as Mr. Cowley for the better, I must at the same time acknow- 
deapiscd him. My lord dissuaded mc from tliis ledge, that I could have done nothing without 
attempt, (for ( was thinking of it some years him : Facile est invrntis addere, is no great 
before his death) and his authority prevailed commendation; and I am not so vain to think 
■o far with me, as to defer my undertaking I have deserved a greater. I will conclude what 
while he lived, in deference to him : yel my I have to say of him singly, with this one re- 
reason was not convinced with what he urged mark : a lady of my acquaintance, who keeps 
against it. If the first end of a writer be to be a kind of correspondence with some authors oC 
understood, then as his language grows ob- the fair sex in France, has been informed by 
■olete, his thoughts must grow obscure : multa them, that Mademoiselle de Scudery,who ii aa 
renascentur qiia^ nunc cecidere ; cadentquo, old as Sibyl, and inspired like her by the same 
qua nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet god of poetry, is at this time translating Chau- 
usus, quem penes arbitrium est ct jus et norma cer into modem French. From which I ga- 
loquendi. When an ancient word for its sound ther, that he has been formerly translated into 
and signiticaucy deserves to be revived, I the okl Provencal (for how she should come to 
have that reasonable veneration for antiquity, understand old English 1 know not.) But the 
to restore it. All beyond this is superstition, matteroffactbcing true, it makes me think that 
Wards are not like landmarks, so sacred as tliere is something in it like fatality ; that, after 
never to be removed ; customs are changed, certain periods of time, the (ame and memory 
and even statutes are silently repealed, when of great wits should be renewed, as Chaucer is 
the reason ceases for which they were enact- both in France and England. If this be wholly 
ed. As for tl>e other part of the argument, that chance, 't is extraordinary, and I dare not call 
his thoughts will lose of tlieir original beauty, it more, for fear of being taxed with supersti- 
by the innovation of words ; in the first place, tion. 

not only their beauty, but their being is lost Boccace comes last to be considered, who, 
where they are no longer understood, which living in the same ago with Chaucer, had the 
is the present case. I grant that something, same genius, and followed the same studies : 
raiut be lost in all transfusion, that is, in all both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his 
translations ; but the sense will remain, which mother tongue. But the greatest resemblance 
would otherwise be lost, or at least be maimed, of onr two modem authors being in their fami- 
whcn it is scarce intelligible ; and that but to liar style, and pleasing way of relating comical 
a few. How few are tliere who can read adventures, I may pass it over, because I have 
Chaucer, so as to understand him perfectly ? translated nothing from Boccace of that nature* 
And if imperfectly, then with less profit and In the serious part of poetry , tlie advantage is 
no pleasure. 'T is not for the use of some old wholly on Chaucer's side ; for though the Engr 
Saxon friends, that I have taken these pains lishman has borrowed many tales firom the 
with him : let them neglect my version, because Italian, yet it appears that those of Boccaco 
they have no need of it. I made it for their were not generally of his own making, but taken 
sakes who understand sense and poetry as from authors of former ages, and by him only 
well as they, when that poetry and sense is put modelled : so that what there was of invention 
into words which they understand. 1 will go in either of them, may be judged equal. Bui 
farther, and dare to add, that what beauties I Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mend- 
lose in some places I give to others which had ed the stories which he has borrowed, in his 
them not originally ; but in this I may be par- way of telling ; though prose allows more lib^ly 
tial to myself; let tlie reader judge, and I sub- of thought, and the expression is more easy, 
mit to his decisicm. Yet I think I have just when unccmfined by numbers. Our country- 
occasion to complain of them, who because man carries weight, and yet wins the race at 
they understand Chaucer, would deprive the disadvantage. I desire not the reader shoukt 
greater part of their countrymen of the same take my word : and therefore I will set two of 
advantage, and hoard him up, as misers do their discourses on the same subject, in the 
their grandam gold, only to look on it them- same light, for every man to judge betwixt them, 
selves, and hinder others from making use of it. I translated Chaucer first, and amongst the rest 
In sum, I seriously protest, that no man ever pitched cm the wife of Bath's tale : not darmg, 
had, or can have, a greater veneration fur Chau- as I have said, to adventure on her prologue, 
cer, than myself. I have translated some because it is too licentious : there Chaucer in* 
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traduces an old woman of mean parenUge, larly pleased, both for the invention and the 
whom a youthful knight of noble blood was moral, that I cannot hinder myself from re-* 
Ibrced to marry, and consequently loathed her; commending it to the reader. 
the crone being in bed with him on the wed- As a corollary to this preface, in which I hare 
ding-night, and finding his aversion, endea- done justice to others, I owe somewhat to my- 
▼ours to win his affection by reason, and speaks self: not that 1 think it worth my time to enter 
a good word for herself (as who could blame the lists with one Milboum, and one Blackmore, 
her ?) in hope to mollify the sullen bridegroom, but barely to take notice, that such men therft 
She takes her topics from the benefits of po- are who have written scurrilously against me, 
verty, the advantages of old age and ugliness, the without any provocation. Milbouoi, who is in 
▼anity of youth, and the silly pride of ancestry orders, pretends amongst the rest this quarrel to 
and titles without inherent virtue, which is the me, that I have fallen foul on priesthood : if I 
true nobility. Whe.n ( had closed Chaucer, I have, I am only to ask pardon of good priests, 
returned to Ovid, and translated some more of and am afraid his part of the reparation wilt 
his fables ; and by this time had so far forgotten come to little. Let him bo satisfied that he shall 
the wife of Bath's tale, that, when I took up not be able to force himself upon me for an ad- 
Boccace unawares, I fell on the same argument versary. I contemn him too much to enter into 
of preferring virtue to nobility of blood, and competition with him : His own translations of 
titles, in the story of Sigismunda ; which I hail Virgil have answered his criticisms on mine, 
certainly avoided for their semblance of the [f (as they say, he has declared in print) he pre- 
two discour-«e:i, if my memory had not failed fers the version of Ogilby to mine, the workl has 
me. Let the reader weigh them both ; and if he made him the same compliment : for it is agreed 
thinks me partial to Chaucer, it is in him to on all hands, that ho writes even below Ogilby : 
right Boccace. that you will say, is not easily to be done ; but 
I prefer in our countryman, far above all his what cannot Milbourn bring about ? 1 am sar 
other stories, the noblo poem of Palamon and tisfied however, that while he and I live together 
Arcite, which is of the Epic kind, and perhaps I shall not be thought the worst poet of the age» 
not much inferior to the Ilias or the iEneis : the It looks as if I had desired him underhand to 
story is more pleasing than either of them, the write so ill against me : but upon my honest word 
manners as perfect, the diction as poetical, tho [ have not bribed him to do me this service, and 
learning as deep and various ; and the disposi- am wholly guiltless of his pamphlet. 'T is true^ 
tion full as artful; only it includes a greater length I should be glad, if I could persuade him lo coo- 
of time, as taken up seven years at least ; but tiuue his good offices, and write such another 
Aristotle has left undecided the duration of the critique on any thing of mine : for I find by ex- 
action ; which yet is easily reduced into the perience he has a great stroke with the reader,, 
compass of a year, by a narration of what pre- when he crMidemns any of my poems, to mako 
ceded the return of Palamon to Athens. I had the world have a better opinion of them. He 
thought for the honour of our nation, and more has taken some pains with my poetry ; but no- 
particularly for his, whose laurel, though un- body will be persuaded to take the same with 
worthy, I have worn after him, that this story his. If I had taken to the church (as he affirms, 
was of English growth, and Chaucer's own ; but which was never in my thoughts) I should 
but I was undeceived by Boccace ; for casually have hod more sense, if not more grace, than to 
looking on the end of his seventh Giomata, haveturaedmyself out of my benefice by writing, 
I found Dioneo (under which name he sha- libels on my parishioners. But his account of 
dows himself) and Fiametta (who represents my manners and my principles are of a piece 
his mistress the natural daughter of Robert, with his cavils and his poetry : and so I have 
king of Naples) of whom these words are done with him for ever. 

spoken, Dioneo e la Fiametta granpezza coo- As for the City Bard, or Knight Physician, 
tarono insieme d* Arcita, e di Palamone : by I hear his quarrel to me is, that I was the author 
wbcih it appears that this story was written of Absalom and Achitophel, which he thinks 
before the time of Boccace ; but the name of is a little hard on his fanatic patrons in London, 
its author being wholly lost, Chaucer is now But I will deal the more civilly with his two- 
become an original ; and I question not but the poems, because nothing ill is to be spoken of the 
poem has received many beauties by passing dead : and therefore peace be to the Manes of 
through his noble hands. Besides this tale, his Arthurs. I will only say, that it was not for 
there is another of his own invention, after the this noble knight that I d<'ew the plan of an 
manner of the Provencals, called the Flower Epic poem on king Arthur, in my preface to the 
and the Lioaf; with which I was so partico- translations of Juvenal. The gusjrdiaD angels oC 
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kingdoins were machines too ponderous for him plays : ab abiisu ad usum, non Talet 

to manaf ; and therefore he rejected them, as quentia. But being a party, I am noC to ' 

Dares did the whirlbats of Eryx, when they myself into a judge. As for the rest of thoso 

were thrown before him by Entellus. Yet from who have written against me, they are mdl 

that preface he plainly took his hint : for he scoundrels, that they deserre not the least n^ 

began immediately upon the story ; though he tiee to be taken of them. Blackmoro and MiW 

had the baseness not to acknowledge his bene- bourn are only distinguished from the ciowd, 

ftetor ; but instead of it, to traduce me in a libeL by being remembered to their infaioy. 
I shall say the leas of Mr. Collier, because in 

Many things he has taxed me justly ; and I hare i^^^iiS^liZV^bL^Lt catbediai^ 
pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of 
amine, which can be truly argued of obscenity, 
profaneness, or immorality : and retract them. 

If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be a mo r^n/MLr nu Axmn 
WKf friend, as I hare giren him no personal occa- TALES FROM CHA U CfjH* 
rioo to be otherwise, he will be glad of my re- 
pentance. It becomes me not to draw my pen —..i- 
ID the defence of a bad cause, when I have so 

often drawn it for a good one. Yet it were not to hcr obace trc ddchcss or oaMoan>i 
diflicult to prove that in many places he has per^ with the followino posh or 
rerted my meaning by his glosses ; and inter- 
preted my words into blasphemy and bawdry, of PALAMON AND ARCITE. 
whidi they were not guilty ; besides that he is 
too much given to horse-play in his raillery ; and madam, 

eomes to battle like a dictator from the plough. The bard who first adom'd ournatiTe tongue, 

I will not say, The real of God's house has Tun'd to his British lyre this ancient song: 

oaten him op ; but I am sure it has devoured some Which Homer might without a blush rehearae, 

part of his good manners and civility. It might And leaves a doubtful palm in VirgiTs vono : 

also be doubted whether it were altogether zeal, He matched their beauties, where they most 

which prompted him to this rough manner of excel ; 

proceeding ; perhaps it became not one of his Of love sung better, and of anns as well. 

Anction to rake into the rubbibh of ancient and Vouchsafe, illustrious Ormond, to behold 

modem plays ; a divine might have employed What power the charms of beauty had of old ; 

his pains to better purpose, than in the nastiness Nor wonder if such deeds of arms were done, 

of Plautus and Aristophanes; whose examples, lospir^d by two fair eyes, that sparkled Uka 

as they excuse not me, so it might be possibly your own. 

■opposed, that he read them not without some If Chaucer by the best idea wrought, 

pleasure. They who have written commentaries And poets can divine each other's thought, 

on those poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and Mar- The fairest nymph before his eyes he sot ; 

tial, have explained some vices, which, witliout And then the fairest was Plantagenet ; 

their interpretation, had been unknown to mo- Who three contending princes naade her priie, 

dem times. Neither has he judged impartially And rul'd the rival nations with her eyes : 

betwixt the former age and us. Who left immortal trophies of her &me, 

There is more bawdry in one Play of Fletcher's And to the noblest order gave the name, 

called The Custom of the Country, than in all Like her, of equal kindred to the throDO| 

ours together. Yet this has been often acted on the You keep her conquests , and extend your Ofm : 

stage in my remembrance. Are the times so As when the stars, in their ethereal race, 

aaeh more reformed now, than they were five At length have roll'd around the liquid qiaoe, 

and twenty years ago? if they are, I congratu- At certain periods they resume their plaoe, 

late the amendment of our morels. But I am not From the same point of heaven their coorw 

to prejudice the cause of my fellow-poets, though advance, 

I abandon my own defence : they have some of And move in measures of their fixiner danoe ; 

them answered for themselves, and neither they Thus, after length of ages, she retnras, 

nor I can think Mr. Colliers so formidable an Restor'd in you, and the same |4ace adorns ; 

enemy, that we should shun him. He has lost Or you perform her office in the sphere, [year* 

ground at the latter end of the day, by pursuing Born of her blood, and make a new Pliilonic 

his point too far, like the Prince of Conde at the O true Plantagenet, O race divine, 

hattle of Sene^ : from immoral plays, to no (For beauty still is &tal to the linel 
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Had Chaucer Iiv*d that angel face to Wew, Or if it had been there, your eyea alone 

Sore he had dravm his Emily from you ; Have power to chase aU poison but their own* 
Or bad you liv*d to judge the doubtfbl right. Now in this interval, which fate has cast 

Tour nohle Palamon had been the knight ; Betwixt your future glories and your past, 
And conquering Theseus from his side had sent This pause of power, 't is Ireland's hour to 
Your generous u>rd| to guide the Theban govern- mourn ; 

ment. While England celebrates your safe return, 

Time shall accomplish that ; and I shall see By which you seem the season to command, 

A Palamon in him, in you an Emily. And bring our summers back to their forsaken 
Already have the fates your path prepared, land, 

And sure presage your future sway declar'd : ^ The vanquished isle our leisure must attend, 

When westward, like the sun, you took your Till the fair blessing we vouchsafe to send ; 

And from benighted Britain bore the day, [way, Nor can we spare you long, tho' often we may 
Bhie Triton gave the signal from the shore, lend. 

The ready Nereids heard, and swam before The dove was twice employ'd abroad, before 

To smooth the seas ; a soft Etesian gale The world was dried and she returned no more. 
But just inspir'd, and gently swell'd the sail ; Nor dare we trust so soft a messenger, 

Portunus took his turn whose ample hand New from her sickness, to that northern air 

HeavM up his lightened keel and sunk the sand. Rest here awhile your l ustr^t o restore. 

And steer'd the sacred vessel safe to land. That they may see you "as ydb shone before ; 

The land, if not restrainM, had met your way, For yet, the ecKpse not wholly past, you wade 

Projected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. Through some remains, and dimness of a 
Hibemia, prostrate at your feet, adored, shade. 

In you, the pledge of her expected lord ; A subject in his prince may claim a right, 

Due to her isle ; a venerable name ; Nor suffer him with strength impaHd to fight ; 

His father and his grandsire known to fame ; Till force returns, his ardour we restrain, 

Aw'd by that house, accustomM to command. And curb his warlike wish to cross the main« 
The sturdy kerns in due subjection stand ; Now past the danger, let the leam'd begin 

Kor bear the reins in any foreign hand. The inquiry, where disease could enter in ; 

At your approach, they crowded to the port ; How those maligant atoms forc'd their way, 

And scarcely landed, you create a court : What in the faultless frame they found to make 
As Ormtjnd^s harbinger, to you they run ; their prey ? 

For Venus is the prCvniM <^the sun. Where every element was weigh'd so well, 

The waste of civil wan, their towns destroyM, That heaven alone, who mixed the mass, couU 

Pales imhonour'd, Ceres luemploy'd, Which of the four ingredients could rebel ; [tell 

Were all forgot ; and on* triumphant day And where, imprison'd in so sweet a cage, 

WipM all the tears of three Campaigns away. A soul might well be pleas'd to pass an age. 
Bkwd, rapines, massacres, were cheaply bought, And yet the fine materials made it weak : 

So mighty recompense your beauty brought. Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break : 

As when the dove returning bore the mark E'en to your breast the sickness durst aspire ; 

Of earth restor'd to the long-labVing ark. And, forc'd from that fair temple to retire. 

The relics of mankind, secure of rest, Profanely set the holy place on fire. 

Oped every window to receive the guest, In vain your lord, like young Vespasian, 
And the fair bearer of the message biess'd ; moum'd, 

80, when you came, with loud repeated cries. When the fierce flamas the sanctuary bumM : 

The nation took an omen from your eyes. And I prepar'd to pay in verses rude 

And God advanced his rainbow in the skies, A most detested act of gratitude : 

To sign inviolable peace restor'd ; E'en this had been your elegy, which now 

The taints, with solemn shouts, proclaimed the Is ofi*ered for your health, the table of my vow. 

new accord. Your angel sure our Morley's mind tn- 

When at your second coming you appear, spired, 

(For I fortell that millenary year) To find the remedy your ill required. 

The sharpen'd share shall vex the soil no more, As once the Macedon, by Jove's decree. 

But earth unbidden shall produce her store ; Was taught to dream a herb for Ptolemea : 

The land shall laugh, the circling ocean smile. Or Heaven,which had such over-cost bestowed 

And heaven's indulgence bless the holy isle. As scarce it could afford to flesh and blood. 

Heaven from all ages has reserved for you So lik'd the firame, he would not work anew, 

That happy clime, whidi venom never knew ; To save the chargei of another job. 
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Or by his middle Bcience did he steer, 

And saw somo great contingent good appear 

Well woilh a miracle to keep you here : 

And for that end, presurv'd the precious mould, 

Which all the future Ormonds was to hold ; 

And meditated in hi:* better mind [ing kind. 

An heir from voii, which mav redeem the fail- 

Blest bo thf> power which has at once restored 
The hopes of lost succcsnion to your lord ; 
Joy to the first and lost of each degree, 
Virtue to courts, and, what I long'd to see ; 
To you iho Graces, and the Muse to me. 
O daughter of the rose, whose cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the red and while ; 
Who heaven's alternate beauty well display, 
The blush of morning, and tlie milky way ; 
Whose face is paradise, but fcnc'd from sin : 
For God in either eye has plac'd a cherubin. 

All is your lord's alone ; e'en absent, he 
Employs the care of chaste Penelope. 
For him you waste in tears your widowed hours, 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers ; 
Such works of old imperial dames were taught ; 
Such, for Ascanius, fair Elii^a wrought. 
The soft recesses of your hours improve 
The three fair pledge«i of your happy love : 
All other parts of pious duty done, 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a bod ; 
To fill in future times his father's place, 
Aind wear the garter of his motlier's race. 



PALAMON AND ARCITE ;♦ 

OR, THE knight's TALE. 
BOOK X. 

In days of old, there liv'd, of mighty fame, 
A valiant prince, and Theseus was his name : 
A chief, who more in feats of arms excell'd, 
The rising nor the settling sun beheld. 
Of Athens ho was lord ; much land he won, 
And added foreign countries to his crown. 
In Scythia with the warrior queen he strove. 
Whom first by force he conquer'd, then by love; 
He brought in triumph back the beauteous 

dame, 
With whom her sister, fair Emilia, came. 
Wiih honour to his home let Theseus ride. 
With love to friend, and fortune for his guide, 
And his victorious army at his side. 
I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array, 
Their shouts, their songs, their welcome on the 

way; 

• Chaucer was more than sixty years old, and 
nryden seveiiiy, when they wrote Palamon. Sarto 
•ays, In 1359 Boccare sent a copy of Dante, written 
by his own hand, to Peurarrh, who, It seeres, was 
jealous of Dante, and tn his answer speaks ooldly 
Of hlm—flW*. p. 607. Dr, J. W. 



But, were it not too long, I would recite 
The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 
BetwLit the hardy queen and hero knight ; 
The town besieg'd, and how much bk^ itccMt 
The female army, and the Athenian host ; 
The spousals of Hippolita the queen ; 
What tilts and tourneys at the feast were wei^ 
The storm at their return, the ladies' fear 
But these, and other things, I must forbear; 
The field is spacious I design to sow, 
With oxen fur unfit to draw the plough ; 
The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience, and to waste my strengch. 
And trivial accidents shall be forborne, 
That others may have time to take their torn ; 
As was at first enjoin'd us by mine host: 
That he whose taJe is best, and pleases mottf 
Should win his supper at our common cost. 
And rhercfure where I left, I will punue 
This ancient story, whether false or true, 
In hope it may be mended with a new. 
The prince I mention'd , full of high renomiy 
In this array drew near the Athenian town ; 
When in his pomp and utmost of his pride, 
Marching, he chanc'd to cast his eye aside. 
And saw a choir of mourning dames, who Uy 
By two and two across the commcn way : 
At his approach they rais'd a niefiil cry. 
And beat tlicir breasts , and held their handg 

on high, 
Creeping and crying , till they seized at list 
His courser's bridle, and his feet embrmc'd. 
Tell me, said Theseus, what and whence 
you are, 
And why tliis fimeral pageant you prepara? 
Is this the welcome of niv worthy deeds. 
To meet my triumph in ill omen'd weeds ? 
Or envy you my praise, and would destroy 
With grief my pleasures and pollute my joy ? 
Or are you injur'd, and demand relief ? 
Name your request,and I will ease your grief. 
The most in years of all the mourning train 
Began ; (but swooned first away for pain) 
Then scarce recover'd spoke : Nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory ; 
*T is thine O king, the afflicted to redress, 
And fame has fiU'd the world with thy success : 
We wretched women sue for that alone. 
Which of thy goodness is refus'd to none ; 
Let fall somo drops of pity on our grief, 
If what we beg bo just, and we deserve relief: 
For none of us, who now thy grace implore, 
But held the rank of sovereign queen before ; 
Till thanks to giddy chance, which never 

bears. 
That mortal bliss ^ould last for length of yean, 
She cast us headlong from our high estate, 
And here in hope of thy return we wait : 
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JioA loog have waited in the temple nigh, 
Btrilt to the gracious goddess Clemency. 
But reverence thou the power whose name it 

bears, [tears. 

Relieve the oppress'd, and wipe the widow*a 
I, wretched I, have other fortune seen, 
The wife of Capaneus, and once a queen : 
At Thebes he fell ; curst be the fatal day ! 
And all the rest thou seest in this array, 
To make their moan, their lords in battle lost 
Before that town besieged by our confederate 

host: 
But, Creon, old and impious, who commands 
The Theban city, and usurps the lands, 
Denies the rites of funeral fires to those 
Whose breathless bodies yet he calls his foos. 
Unbuni'd, unburied, on a heap they lie ; 
Such is their fate, and such his tyranny ; 
No friend has leave to bear away the des.d. 
But with their lifeless limbs his hounds are fed. 
At thi« she shriek'd aloud ; the morunful train 
EchoM her grief, and, grovelling on the plain. 
With groans, and hands upheld, to move his 

mind, 
Besought his pity to their helpless kind ! [flow, 
The prince was touch'd, his tears began to 
And, as his tender heart would break in two, 
He sigh'd ; and could not but their fate deplore, 
60 wretched now, so fortunate before 
Then lightly from his lofly steed he flew, 
And raining one by one the suppliant crew. 
To comfort each, full solemnly he swore, 
That by the faith which knights to knighthood 

bore, 
And whatever else to chivalry belongs, 
He wouU not cease, till he reveng'd their 

wrongs : [clar'd ; 

That Greece should see perform'd what he de- 
And cruel Creon find his just reward. 
He said no more, but, shunning all delay, 
Rode on ; nor entered Athens on his way ; 
But left his sister and his queen behind, 
And wav'd his royal banner in the wind : 
Where in an argent field the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car ; 
Red was his sword, and ^ield, and whole attire, 
And all the godhead seemM to glow with fire ; 
E*en the groiuid glitter'd where the standard 

flow, 
And the green grass was dyed to sanguine hue, 
High on his pointed lance his pennon bore 
His Cretan fight, the conqucr'd Minntaure : 
The soldiers shout around with generous rage, 
And in that victory their own presage. 
He prais'd their ardour ; inly pleased to see 
His host the flower oTGrecian chivalry. 
All day he march*d, and all the ensuing night. 
And taw the city with returning light. 



The process of the war I need not tell, 
How Theseus conquered, and how Creon fell { 
Or af\er, how by storm the walls were won. 
Or how the victor sackM and burn'd the town : 
How to the ladies he restored again 
The bodies of tlieir lords in battle slain : 
And wUh what ancient rites thoy were interred | 
All these to fitter times shall be deferred : 
I spare the widows' tears, their woful cries, 
And howling at their husbands' obsequies ; 
How Theseus at these funerals did assist. 
And with what gifts the mourning dames dis- 
miss'd. 
Thus when the victor chief had Creon slain. 
And conquer'd Thebes, he pitchM upon the 

plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day returned, 
The country wasted, and the hamlets burn'd, 
And lefl the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without control to strip and spoil the dead. 

There, in a heap of slain, among the revt 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a 

load oppress'd [sent. 

Of slaughter'd foes, whom first to death they 
The trophies of their strength, a bloody mo- 
nument. 
Both fair, and both of royal blood they seem'd, 
Whom kinsmen to the crown the henUds 

deem'd ; 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 
Their swords, their shields, their surcoats were 

tlie same. 
Close by each other laid, they press'd the ground; 
Their manly bosoms pierc'd with many a 

grisly wound ; 
Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were. 
But some faint signs of feeble life appear : 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulse, and hardly, heav'd the 

heart. 
These two were sisters' sons ; and Arcite one 
Much fam'd in fields, with valiant Palamon. 
From these their costly arms the spoilers rent. 
And sofUy both convey'd to Theseus' tent ; 
Whom known of Creon*s line, and cur'd with 

care, 
He to his city sent as prisoners of the war, 
Hopeless of ransom, and condemn'd to lie 
In durance doomed a ling'ring death to die. 
This done, he march'd away with warlike 

sound. 
And to his Athens tum'd with laurels crown'd, 
Where happy long he liv'd, much lov'd, and 

more renown'd. 
But in a rower, and never to be loos'd, 
The woful captive kinsimen are inclosed : [day, 
Thus year by year they pass, and day bj 
Till once, 't was on the mom of cheerful May, 
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Tho younf Emilia, fairer to be seen 
Than the fair lily on tho flowery green, 
More fresh than May herself in bloeaoms new, 
For with the rosy colour ttrovo her hue, 
Wak'd, as her custom was, beture the day, 
To do the observance due to sprightly May : 
For sprightly May commands our youth to 
keep Igardsleep: 

The vigils of her night, and breaks their slug- 
Each gentle breast with kindly wanath sho 

mores ; 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguishM lovos. 
In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arose, and dressM herself in rich array ; 
Fresh as tlie month, and as the morning fair : 
Adown her shoulders fell her lengtli of hair : 
A riband did the braided tresses bind, 
The rest was loose, and wantonM in the wind : 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 
And purpled o'er the sky with blushing light, 
Whvn to the garden walk she took her way, 
To sport and trip along in cool of day. 
And offer maiden vows in honour of the May. 

At every turn she made a little stand. 
And thrust among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rose, and every rose she drew 
She shook the stalk and brushM away the dew : 
Then party-colour'd flowers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head : 
This done, she sung and caroU'd out so clear. 
Thai men and angels might rejoice to hear : 
E'en wondVing Philomel forgot to sing : 
And learn'd from her to welcome in the spring. 
The tower, of which before w^s mention made. 
Within whose keep the captive knights were 

laid. 
Built of a large extent, and strong withal. 
Was one partition of the fialace wall : 
The garden was incIosM within the square. 
Where young Emilia took the morning air. 

It happen'd Palamon, the prisoner kniglit, 
Restless of woe, arose before tho light. 
And wiih his jailor's leave desired to breathe 
An air more wholsomo tlian the damps be- 
neath. 
This granted, to tlie tower he took his way, 
ChceHd with the promise of a glorious day : 
Then cast a languishing regard around, 
And saw, with hateful eyes, the temples 

crown'd 
With goldvn spires, and all tho hostile ground. 
He sigh'd, and tum'd his eyes, because ho 

knew 
'T was but a larger jail he had in view : 
Then look'd below, and from the castle's height 
Beheld a nearer and inore pleasing sight : 
The garden, which before he had not seen, 
In spring's naw livery clad of white and greeo, 



Fresh flowers in wide parterres, and shadf 

walks between. 
This view'd, but not enjoy'd, with ams acrosi 
He stood, rrflnciing on his country's Ion ; 
Himself an object of the puUic scorn. 
And often wish'd he never had been bora. 
At last, for so his destiny requir'd, 
With walking gitidy, and with thinking tir'4. 
He through a little window cast his si^t. 
Though thick of bars, that gave a Kanty 

But e'en that glimmering serv d him to descry 
The inevitable charms of Emily. [•owti 

Scarce had he seen, but seiz'd with uoddem 
Stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart ; 
Struck blind with overpowering light he ttoodi 
Then started back amaz'd, and cried aloud. 
Young Arcite heard ; and up he ran with 

haste. 
To help his friend, and in his anna embrac'd : 
And ask'd him why he k>ok^d so deadly was, 
And whence and how hia change of cbcNtr 

began? 
Or who had done the offence ? But ^ said he. 
Your grief alone is hard captivity ; 
For love of heaven with patience undergo 
A cureless ill, since fate will have it so : 
So stood our horoscope in chains to lie, 
And Saturn in the dungeon of the slgf. 
Or other baleful aspect, rul'd our birth, 
When all the friendly stars were under earth ; 
Whatc'er betides, by destiny 't is done ; 
And better bear like men, than vainly seek Is 
Nor of my bonds, said Palamon again, [sfaoB. 
Nor of unhappy planets I complain ; 
But when my mortal anguish caus'd ny cry. 
That moment I was hurt through either eye ; 
Picrc'd with a random shaft, I faint away. 
And perish with insensible decay : 
A glance of some new goddess gave tho wound. 
Whom, like Acteon, unaware I found. 
Look how she walks aloa^ yon shady spaco. 
Not Juno moves with more majestic grace ; 
And all the Cyprian queen is in her face. 
If thou art Venus (for thy charms confess [leas ; 
That face was furni'd in heaven, nor an thou 
Disguis'd in habit, undutguis'd in shape,) 
O help us captives from our chains to 'scape ; 
But if our doom be past in bonds to lie 
For life, and in a loathsome dungeon die. 
Then be tby wrath appeased with our diagracot 
And show a»npas8iun to the Thebanrace, 
Oppretfs'd by tyrant power ! While yet bespokOi 
Arcite on Kniily had hx'd his look; 
Tho fatal dart a ready passage found, 
And deep within his heart infix'd the wound : 
So that if Palamon were wounded sore, 
Arcite was hurt aa much as he, or moiai 
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TKen from hb inmost soul he sigh'd, and aaid, 
The beantjT I behold has airack me dead : 
Uidmowingly she strikes ; and kills by chance ; 
Poison is in her eyes, and death in every glance. 
O, I must ask ; nor ask alone, but more 
Her mind to mercy, or most die for love. 

Than Arcite : and thus Palamon replies, 
(Ea^er his tone, and ardent were his eyes.) 
Speak'st thou in earnest, or in jesting vein? 
Jesting, said Arcite, suits but ill with pain. 
it suits far worse (said PalamcHi again, 
And bent his brows) with men who honour 

weigh, 
Their faith to break, their friendship to betray ; 
But worst with thee, of noble lineage bom, 
My kinsman, and in arms my brother sworn. 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath. 
That one should be the common good of both ; 
One soul should both inspire, and neither prove 
Bis fellow's hindrance in pursuit of k>ve? 
To this before the gods we gave our hands. 
And nothing but our death can break the bands. 
This binds thee, then, to further my design : 
As I am bound by vow to further thine : 
Nor can'st, nor dar*st thou, traitor, on the plain 
Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. 
Since thou art of my council, and the friend 
Whose faith I trust and on whose care depend : 
And wouUbt thou court my lady's love, which I 
Much rather than release would choose to die ? 
But thoa, (also Arcite, never shalt obtain 
Thy bad pretence : 1 toM thee first my pain : 
For first my love began ere thine was bom ; 
Thou as my council, and my brother swmHi 
Art bound to assist my ekJei^ip of right, 
Or justly to be deem*d a perjur'd knight. 

Thus Palamon : but Arcite with disdain 
In haughty language thus replied again : 
F ursw oin thyself : the traitor's odious name 
I first return, and then dfaiprove thy claim. 
If love be passion, and that passion nurs'd 
Wish strong desires, I lov'd the lady first. 
Canst thou pretend desire, whom zeal inflam'd 
To worship, and a power celestial nam'd ? 
Thine was devotion to the blest above, 
I saw the woman, and desir'd her love ; 
First own'd my passion, and to thee commend 
The important secret, as my chosen friend, 
Suppose (which yet I grant not) thy desire 
A moment elder than my rival fire ; 
Can chance of seeing first thy title prove ? 
And know'st thou not, no law is made for love ; 
Law is to things which to free choice relate ; 
Love is not in our choice, but in our fate ; 
Laws are but positive ; love's power, we see, 
Is Nature's sanction, and her firi^t decree. 
Each day we break the bond of human law j 
Fwkrre, and vindicate the common cause. 



Laws for defence of civil rights are plac'dj 
Love throws the fences down, and makea a 

general waste : 
Maids, widows, wives, without distinction fidl | 
The sweeping deluge, love, comes on, and 

covers all. 
If then the laws of friendship I transgresn, 
I keep the greater, while I break the less ; [seas. 
And both are mad alike, since neither can po^ 
Both hopeless to be ransom'd, never more 
To see the sun, but as he passes o'er. 

Like iE sop's hounds contending for the bone, 
Each pleaded ri^t, and would be lord alone : 
The fruitless fight continued all the day, 
A cur came by, and snatch'd the prize away. 
As courtiers therefore justle for a grant, [want. 
And when they break their frendship, plead their 
So thou, if fortune will thy suit advance, 
Love on, nor envy me my equal chance : 
For I must love, and am resolv'd to try 
My fate, or failing in the adventure die. [new'd. 
Great was their strife, which hourly was re- 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd : 
Now fiiends no more, nor walking hand in hand; 
But when they met, they made a surly stand ; 
And glar'd like angry lions as they pass'd, 
And wish'd that every look might be their last. 
It chanc'd at length, Pirithous came to attend 
This worthy Theseus, his familiar friend ; 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And rose as childhood ripei^d into man, 
Companions of the war ; and lov'd so well. 
That when one died, as ancient stories tell, 
His fellow to redeem him went to helL 

But to pursue my tale ; to welcome home 
His warlike brother is Pirithous come : [since 
Arcite of Thebes was known in arms long 
And honouHd by this young Thessalian prince. 
Theseus to gratify his friend and guest. 
Who made our Arcite's freedom his request, 
Restor'd to liberty the captive knight, 
But on these hard conditions I recite : 
That if hereafter Arcite should be found 
Within the compass of Athenian ground, 
By day or night or on whate'er pretence. 
His head shoukl pay the forfeit of th' offence. 
To this Pirithous for his friend agreed, 
And on his promise was the prisoner freed. 
Unpleas'd and pensive hence he takes his 
way, 
At his own peril ; for his life must pay. 
Who now but Arcite mouras his bitter fate. 
Finds his dear purchano, and repents too late ? 
"What have I gain'd," he said," in prison pent. 
If I but change my bonds for banishment? 

Oreol VMU their 9tr\fe, iu."] These six spirited 
lines are entirely onr author's own, and an Im- 
provement on the simple original. J. W. 
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And banish'd from her sight, I suffer more Thus Arcite ; but if Arcite thus deplore 

In freedom than I felt in bonds before ; [liye : His sufferinfrs, Palamon ^ct suffers more. 
Forc'd from her prciiencu, and condemn'd to For when he knew his rival freed and gone, 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve : Ho swells with wrath ; lie makes outrageoot 
Heaven i^ not but where Emily abides, moan : [grotmd ; 

And where she^s absent, all is hell besides. He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the 

Next to my day of birth, was that accurst, The hollow tower with clamours rings around : 

Which bound my friendship to Pirithous first : With briny tears he bath'd his fetter'd feet. 
Had I not known that prince, still I had been And droop'd all o'er with agony of sweaL 
In bondage, and had still Emilia &cen : Alas ! he cried ! I, wTPtch, in prison pine, 

For though 1 never can her grace deserve, Too happy rival, while the fruit is thine : 

'T \v recompense enough to see and serve. Thou liv'st at large, thou draw'st thy native air, 

Palamon, my kinsman and my friend, Pleas'd with thy freedom, proud of my despair i 
How much more happy fates thy love attend, Tliou mayst, since thou hast youth and courage 
Thine is th* adventure : thine the victory : A sweet behaviour and a solid mind, f join'd, 
Well has thy fortune tum'd the dice for thee : Assemble ours, and all the Theban race, 
Thou on that angel's face may'st feed thine To vindicate on Athens thy disgrace ; 

eyes, And after, by some treaty made, possess 

In prison, no ; but blissful paradise I Fair Emily, the pledge of lasting peace. 

Thou daily seest that sun of beauty shine, So thine shall be the beauteous prize, while I 

And lov'st at least in love's extrcroest line Must languish ui despair, in prison die. 

1 mourn in absence, love's eternal night ; Thus all the advantage of the strife b thine, 
And who can tell but since thou hast her sight, Thy portion double joys, and double sorrows 
And art a comely, young, and valiant knight, mine. 

Fortune (a various power) may cease to frown, The rage of jealousy then fir'd his soul, 
And by some ways unknown thy wishes crown ? And his face kindled like a burning coal : 
But I, the most forlurn of humankind. Now cold despair, succeeding in her stead, 
Nor help can hope, nor remedy can find ; To livid paleness turns the glowing red. 
But, doom'd to drag my loathsome life in care. His blood, scarce liquid, creeps within his 
For my reward, must end it in despair. veins, rstraica. 
Fire, water, air, and earth, and force of fates, Like water which tlie freezing wwd coo- 
That governs all, and Heaven that ail creates, Then thus he said : Eternal Deities, 
Nor art, nur nature's hand can case my grief; Who nile the. world with absolute decrees, 
Nothing but death, tlic wretch's last relief: And write whatever time shall bring to pass. 
Then farewell youth, and all the joys that dwell, With pens of adamant, on plates of brass ; 
W^ith youth and life, and life itself farewell. What, is the race of humankind your care 
But why, alas ! do mortal men in vain Beyond what all his fellow creatures are ; 
Of fortune, fate or Providence complam ? He with the rest is liable to pain, 
God gives us what ho knows our wants require : And like the sheep, his brother-beast, is slain, 
And better things than those which we desire ; Cold, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure. 
Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain ; All these ho must, and guiltless oft endure; 
But .watchVI byn>hber8,for their wealth are slain Or does your justice, power, or prescience fail ; 
Some pray from prison to be freed ; and coma. When the good suffer, and the bad prevail ? 
When guilty of their vows, to fall at home ; What worse to wretched virtue could befall, 
Munlor'd by those they trusted with their life. If fate or giddy fortune guvem'd all 7 
A favoured servant, or a bosom wife. Nay, worse than other beasts is our estate ; 
Such dear-bought blessings happen every day. Them, to pursue their pleasures, you create ; 
Because we know not for what things to pray. We, bound by harder laws, must curb our will, 
Like drunken sots about the street we roam : And your commands, not our desires, fulfil ; 
Well knows the sot he has a certain home : Then when the creature is unjustly slain, 
Yet knows not how to find the uncertain place Yet afler death at least he feels no pain ; 
And blunders on, and staggers every pace. But man in life surcharg'd with woe before, 
Thus all seek happiness ; but few can find, Not freed when dead, is doomed to suffer more. 
For far the greater part of men are blind. A serpent shoots his sting at unaware ; 
This is my rase, who thought our utmost good An ambushed thief forelays a traveller : 
Wao in one Mord of freedom understood : The man lies murder'd, while the thief and. 
The fatal blessing rame : from prison free, snake, 
1 starve abroad, and lose the sight of Emily. One gains the tbickett ,and one thrids the brak^ 
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This let divines decide *, but well I know, 
Just, or unjust, L have my share of woe, 
Through Saturn seated in a luckless place, 
And Juno's wraih, that persecutes my race ; 
Or Mars and Venus, in a quartile, move 
My pangs ofjeaiousy fur Arcite*s love. 

Let Palainon oppress'd in bondage mourn, 
While to his exilM rival we return. 
By thti, the sun, declining from his height, 
The day had shortenM to prolong the night : 
The IcngthenM night gave length of misery 
Both to the captive lover and the free. 
For Palamon in endless prison mourns. 
And Arcite forfeits life if he returns : 
The banish'd never hopes his love to see, 
Nor hopes the captive lord his liberty : 
*T is hard to say who suffers greater pains : 
One sees his love, but cannot break his chains : 
One free, and all his motions uncontroll'd, 
Behold.s whatever ho would, but what he would 

behold. 
Judge as you please, fur I will haste to tell 
What fortune to the banish'd knight befell. 

When Arcite was to Thubes return'd again, 
The loss of her he lov'd renew'd his pain ; 
What could be worse, than never more to see 
His life, his soul, his charming Emily? 
He rav'd with all the madness of despair, 
fie roar'd, ho beat his breast, he tore his hair. 
Dry sorrow in his stupid eyes appears, 
For, wanting nourishment, he wanted tears : 
His eyeballs in their hollow sockets sink, 
Berefl of sleep he ioaths his meat and drink. 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale spectre of a murder'd man : 
That pale turns yellow, and his face receives 
The faded hue of sapless boxen leaves : 
In solitary groves he makes his moan. 
Walks early out, and ever is alone : [shares, 
Nor, mlx'd in mirlh, in youthful pleasures 
But sighs when songs and instruments he hears. 
His spii its are so low, his voice is drown'd. 
He hears as from afar, or in a swoon. 
Like the deaf murmurs of a distant sound : 
Uncomb'd his lorks, and squalid his attire. 
Unlike the trim of love and gay desire ; 
But full ofmuseful mopings, which presage 
The loss of reason, and conclude in rage. 
This when he had endur'd a year and more, 
Now wholly chang'd from what he was before, 
It happen'd once, that, slumbering as he lay. 
He dreamM, (his dream began at break of day) 
That Hurmvs o*er his head in air appear'd. 
And with soft words his drooping spirits cheor'd: 

*Ti» hardtotay} In the original is an apos- 
trophe, which in my bumble opUilon greatly heigh- 
Itm the p-Aihus. 
You lovers axe I now this question. 
Who hath the worse, Ardttt or falamon t ,;. NT. 
▼OU !• — 14 



His hat, adom'd with wings, disckisM tlie god, 
And in his hand he bore the sleep-compeUing 
rod: [mand. 

Such as he seem'd, when, at his sire's com* 
On Argus' head he laid the snaky wand. 
Arise, he said, to conquering Athens go, 
There fate appoints an end to all thy woe. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a start, 
Against his bosom bounc'd his heaving heart \ 
But soon he said, with scarce-recover'd breatk 
And thither will I go, to meet my death, 
Sure to be slain ; but death is my desire, 
Since in Emilia's sight I shall expire. 
By chance he spied a mirror while he spoke. 
And gazing there beheld his ulter'd look ; 
Wond'ring, he saw his features and his hue 
So much were chang'd, that scarce himself h 

knew. 
A sudden thought then starting in his mind, 
Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find. 
The world may search in vain with ail their 

eyes. 
But never penetrate through this disguise. 
Thanks to the change which grief and sicknen 

give, 
In low estate I may securely live, 
And see unknown my mistress day by day. 
He said ; and cloth'd himself in coarse array : 
A labouring hind in show ; then forth he went, 
And to the Athenian towers his journey bent: 
One squire attended in the same disguise, 
Made conscious of his master's enterprize. 
Arriv'd at Athens, soon he came to court, 
Unknown, unqucstion'd, in that thick resort: 
Proffering for hire his service at the gale. 
To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait 

So fair befell him, tliat for little gain 
He serv'd at first Emilia's chamberlain ; 
And, watchful all advantages to spy, 
Was still at hand, and in his master's eye , 
And as his bones were big, and sinews strong, 
Refus'd no toil that could to slaves belong ; 
But from deep wells with engines water drew, 
And us'd his noble hands the wood to hew. 
He pass'd a year at least attending thus 
On Emily, and call'd Philostratus. 
But never was there man of his degree 
So much esteem'd, so well belov'd as he. 
So gentle of condition was htj known. 
That through the court his courtesy was blown : 
All think him worthy of a greater place. 
And recommend him to the royal grace ; 
That, exercis'd within a higher sphere. 
His virtues more conspicuous might appear. 
Thus by the general voice was Arcite praisM, 
And by great Theseus to high favour rais'dj 
Among his menial servants Brst enroO'd, 
And largely entertainM with sums of goki : 
M 
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Bendea what Mcretly from Thebes wu sent. 
Of h» own income, and his annual rent : 
This well employM, he purchased friends and 

fame, 
But cautiomlyconceal'd from whence it came. 
Thus for three years he livM with large increase 
In arms of honour, and esteem in peace ; 
To Theseus' person he was ever near : 
And Theseus for his virtues held him dear. 



PALAMON AND ARCITE ; OR, THE 
KNIGHT'S TALE. 

BOOK II. 

While Arcite lives in bliss, the story turns 
Where hopeless Palamon in prison mourns. 
For six long years immur'd, the captive knight 
Had dragg'd his chains, and scarcely seen the 

light: 
Iiost liberty and love at once ho bore : 
Hu prison painM him much, his passion more : 
Nor dares ho hope his fetters to remove. 
Nor ever wishes to be free from love. 

But when the sixth revdving year was nm, 
And May within the Twins received the sun. 
Were it by chance, or forceful destiny. 
Which forms in causes first whatever shall be, 
Assisted by a friend, one moonless night, 
This Palamon from prison took his flight: 
A pleasant beverage he prepar'd before 
Of wine and honey mix'd wiUi added store 
Of opium ; to his keeper this ho brought, 
Who swallowM unaware the sleepy draught, 
And snor'd secure till morn, his senses boMnd 
In slumber, and in long oblivion drownM 
Short was the night, and careful Palamon 
Sought the next covert ere the rising sun. 
A thick spread forest near the city lay. 
To this with lengthen'd strides he took his way 
(For far he could not fly, and fear'd the day.) 
Safe from pursuit, he meant to shun the light, 
Till the brown shadows of the friendly night 
To Thebes might favour his intended flight. 
When U> his country come, his next design 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join. 
And war on Theseus, till he lost his life. 
Or won the beauteous Emily to wife, [beguile, 
Thus while his thoughts the lingering day 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our style ; 

And Thr9euM,&c.] Palamon and Arcyte. a co- 
medy, was suteci t>efore Queen Klizaheth, In Christ 
Churrh Hall at Oxford, I5C6, with which the queen 
appeare-l to be much dellshted, and promised to 
reward the author, Richard Edwards, for hispaina 
His poems are printed In the paradise of dainty 
DevlMt. Lowioa, quarto, im. Dr. J. W. 



Who little dreamt how nigh he vrai to 

Till treacherous fortune caught him in ite 

snare. 
The morning lark, the messenger of dayi 
Saluted in her song the morning gray ; 
And soon the sun arose with beams so bright^ 
That all the horixon laugh'd to see the jojou* 

sight ; 
He with his tepid rays the rose renews. 
And licks the drooping leaves, and driei tfaa 

dews; 
When Arcite led his bed, resolv'd to pay 
Observance to the month of merry May : 
Forth on his fiery steed betimes he rode. 
That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod : 
At ease he seem'd, and, prancing o'er tht 

plains, 
TumM only to the grove his horse's reins. 
The grove I named before ; and, lighted therSi 
A woodbine garland sought to crown his hair ; 
Then tum'd his face against the rising day, 
And raisM his voice to welcome in the May. 
For thee, sweet montlij the groves green five* 

ries wear. 
If not the first, the fairest of the year : 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours. 
And Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers : 
When thy short reign is past, the feverish sun 
The stthry tropic fears, and moves more slowly 

on. 
So may thy tender blossoms fear no bKghtr 
Nor goats with venom'd teeth thy tendrils bite, 
As thou shalt guide my wand'ring feet to find 
The fragrant greens I seek, my knows to bind. 
His vows address'd, within the grove he 

•tray'd. 
Till fate, or fortune, near the place conveyed 
His steps where secret Palamon was laid. 
Full fittle thought of him the gentle knight. 
Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his 

flight, [tal sight 

In brakes and brambles hid, snd shunning nuxw 
And less he knew him for his hated foe, 
But fear'd him as a man he did not know. 
But as it has been said of ancient years, [ears ; 
That fields are full of eyes, and woods hava 

Thai JUidt are fuO of eytt, and %eood» have eorr ] 

There Is an old iMonkijh ver»€ to ihiK effect : 
Campus haliei lumen, et halx:t nemus aurls sm- 

men. Tjfnchitt. 

There is a Hebrew proverb much to the same pur* 

pose: 
Do not 5pc:ik of great matters in a field that Is 

full of little lillls.-.R«y'# Protfertt. J W. 
Curt'd be the dau tohenfirtt I did appear : 
UJ it be blnttedfrtm the calendar, 
Lett UpotitOe the month, and poison aU the year\ 
' Lei the day perliiih wherein I was bom, and let it 

not be joined unto the days of the year. Let it not 

come intotlie number of the months. Let then 

cme it that curse the day.*— Job, UL t. <t leq. /. If. 
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For thJ« the wise are ever on their guard, 
For, ur/oreseoD, they say, is unpropar'd. 
Uneaulious Arcite thought himself aloae , 
And letffl than all euvpected Palamon. 
Who listening beard him,while he searchM the 

grove, 
And loudly eung his roundelay of love : 
But on the sudden stopp'd, and silent stood, 
As lovers oAen muse, and change their mood ; 
Now high as heaven, and then as low as hell ; 
Now up, now down, as buckets in a well ; 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 
And seldom shall we see a Friday clear. 
Thus Arcite having sun^.with alterM hue 
Sunk oo the ground, and from his bosom drew 
A desperate sigh, accusing heaven and fate, 
And angry Juno's unrelenting hate. 
CursM be the day when first I did appear ; 
L«l it be blotted from the calender, [year. 
hmA it pdluto the month, and poison all the 
Still will the jealous Q,ueen pursue our race ? 
Cadmus is dead, the Theban city was : 
Tet ceases not her hate : for all who come 
Fron Cadmus are involvM in Cadmus' doom. 
I wfier for my blood : unjust decree ! 
That punishes another's crime on me. 
In mean estate I serve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus'd ray country's overthrow. 
Thw is not all ; for Juno, to my shame, 
Has ibrc'd me to forsake my fbnner name ; 
Arcite I was, Philosiratus I am. 
That side of heaven is all my enemy : 
Mars ruined Thebes : his mother ruin'd me. 
Of all the royal race remains but one 
Besides myself, the unhappy Palamon, [free ; 
Whom Theseus holds in bonds, and will not 
Without a crime, except his kin to mo. 
Tet these, and all the rest, I could endure ; 
Bat love's a malady without a cure ; 
Fierce Love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart, 
He fires within, and hisses at my heart. 
Tour eyes, fair Emily, my fate put sue ; 
I aoffer f«ir the rest, I die for you. 
Of such a goddess no time leaves record. 
Who bum'd the temple where she was ador'd : 
And let it bum, I never will com|>lain, [pain. 
Plaas'd with my sufferings, if you knew my 

At this a sickly qualm his heart assail'd, 
Hk ears ring inward, and his senses fail'd. 
No word mtss'd Palamon of all he spoke. 
But soon to deadly pale he chang'd his look. 

Offueh a foddsw no Vm^. Ifaven record^ 
who hurn'd the. temple lehfre she was ador'ii] 
This conceit Is nnt Jn the orfsrinxl of Chancer, 
tmt mikj (lo foun<l in Dryilcn's .Mi!>cetlanie^, t>ring 
tlM SAiichi<iint( couplet of a ropy of verges, CAlJed, 
A Cruel mblress, by T. Carew, E^q. "NVhal could 
lalurs our |ioet to Insert them here, we cannot 
xiadl(y coocelva J. W, 



He trembled every limb, and felt a smart, 
As if cold steel had glided through his heart, 
Nor longer staid, but starting from his place, 
Discover'd stoml, and showM his hostile face : 
False traitor Arcite, traitor to thy blood, 
Bound by thy sacred oath to seek my good, 
Now art thou found forsworn, for Emily ; 
And dar'st attempt her love, for whom I die. 
So hast thou cheated The«eus with a wile, 
Against thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name : as false to me, 
So false thou art to him who set thee free i 
But resta«nir'd, that either thou slialt die, 
O else renounce thy claim in Emily | 
For though unarmM I am, and (freed by chance) 
Am here without my sword, or pointed lance : 
Hf^e not, base man, unquestion'd hence to go. 
For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. 

Arcite, who heard his tale,and knew the man, 
His sword unsheaih'd, and fiercely thus began : 
Now, by the gods, who govern heaven above, 
Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with 

lovo, 
That word had been thy last, or in this grove 
This hand should force thee to renounce thy 
The surety which I gave thee, I defy : [love. 
Fool, not to know that love endures no tie. 
And Jove but laughs at lovers' perjury. 
Know I will serve tho fair in thy despite ; 
But since thou art my kinsman, and a knight 
Here, have my faith, to-morrow in this grove 
Our arms shall plead tho titles of our love : 
And Heaven so help my right, as I alone 
Will come, and keep the cause and quarrel 

both unknown 
With arms of proof both for myself and thee; 
Choose thou tho best,and leave the worst to me* 
And, that at better ease thou may'st abide. 
Bedding and clutlies I will this night provide. 
And needful sustenance, that thou mayst be 
A conquest better won, and worthy me. 
His promise Palamon accepts ; but pray'd, 
To keep it better than tho first he made. 
Thus fair they parted till the morrow's dawn, 
For each had laid his flighted faith to pawm 
Oh Love ! thou sternly dost thy power maintain, 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign, 
Tyrants and thou all fellowship disdain. 
This was in Arcite prov'd, and Palamon^ 
Both in despair, yet each would love alone.. 
Arcite retum'd, nnd, as in honour tied, 
His foe with bedding and with food supplied ; 
Then, ere the day, two suits of armour sought, 
Which borne before him on his steed he brought: 
Both were of shining steel and wrought so pure^ 
As might the strokes of two such arms eadariw 
Now at the time, and in the appointed plaeo. 
The challenger and cfatBoag'd, hemtoke^ 
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Approach : each otlter from afar they knew, 
And from afar their hatred cliang'd their hue. 
So stands the Thracian herdsman with his 

spear, , 

Full in the gap, and hopes the haunted bear, 
And hear« htm rustlinj; in the wowi, and sees 
His course at distance by the bending trees : 
And thinks, Hero comes my mortal enemy, 
And eitiicr he must fall in fight, or I : 
This while he thinks, he lids alofl his dart ; 
A generous chilness seixcs every part : [heart. 
The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
Thus paie they meet ; their eyes with fury 

burn ; 
None greets-, for none the greeting will return: 
But in dumb surliness, each arm*d with care 
His foe profest, as brotiicr uf the war : 
Then both, no moment lost, at once advance 
Against each other,ami'd with sword and lance : 
They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to 

bore 
Their croslois, and the thinnest parts explore. 
Thus two long hours in cqtial arms they stood. 
And, wounded, wound ; till both were bath'd 

in blood : 
And not a foot of grotmd had either got, 
As if the world depended on the spot. 
Fell Arcite like an angry tiger far'd, 
And hke a lion Palamon ap|)ear'd : 
Or, as two boars, whom love to battle draws, 
With rising bristles, and with frothy jaws. 
Their adverse breasts with tusks oblique they 

wound ; [around. 

With grunts and groans the forest rings 
So fought the knights, and fighting must abide, 
Till fate an umpire sends their ditference to 

decide. 
The power that ministers to God's decrees. 
And executes on earth what heaven foresees, 
CallM Providence, or Chance, or Fatal Sway, 
Comes with resistless force, and fmds or madces 

her way, 
Nor kings, nor nations, nor united power, 
One moment can retard the appointed hour, 
And some one day, some wondrous chance 

appears, 
Which happened not in centuries of years : 
For sure, whatever we mortals hate, or love. 
Or hope, or fear, depends on powers above • 
They move our appetites to good or ill. 
And by foresight necessitate the will. 
In Theseus this appears ; whose youtliful joy 
Was beasts of chase in forests to destroy. 
This gentle knight, inspirM by jolly May, 
Forsook his easy couch at early day. 
And to the wood and wilds pursued his way. 
Beside him rode Hippolita the queen, 
And Emily attir'd in lirelj green, 



With horns, and hounds, and all the timefiil 

cry, 
To hunt a royal hart within the covort nigh: 
And as he follow'd Mars before, so now 
He serves the goddess of the silver bow. 
The way that Theseus took was to the wood « 
Whore the two knights in cruel battle stood : 
The lawn on which they fought, the ^ipointed 

place 
In which the uncoupled hoimds began the chase. 
Thither forth-right he rode to rouse the prey, 
That shaded by the fern in harbour lay ; 
And thence dislodg'd, was wont to leaTe the 

wood. 
For open fields, and cross the crystal flood. 
Approach'd, and looking underneath the son, 
He saw proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow. 
Like lightning flam'd their falchions to and frO| 
And shot a dreadful gleam ; so strong they 

strook. 
There scem'd less force required to fell an o«k ; 
He gaz'd with wonder on their equal might, 
Look'd cagar on, but knew not either knight : 
ResolvM to learn, he spurrM his fiery steed 
With goring rowels to provoke his speed. 
The -minute ended that began the race. 
So soon he was betwixt 'em on the place , 
And with his sword imsheathM, on pain of life 
Commands both combuianls to cease their 

strife : 
Then with impi-rious tone pursues his threat ; 
What are you ? why in arms together met t 
How dares your pride presume against the 

laws, . 

As in a listed field to fight your cause ? «■ 

Unask'd the royal grant ; no marshal by, 
As knightly rites require ; nor judge to try ? 
Then Palamon, with scarce recovered breath. 
Thus hasty spoke : We both deserve the deathj 
And both would die ; for look the world around, 
A pair so wretched is not to be found. 
Our life's a load; encumber'd with the charge, 
We long to set the imprison'd soul at large. 
Now, as thou art a sovereign judge, decree 
The rightful doom of death to him and me, 
Let neither find thy grace ; for grace is cruelty, 
Me first, O kill me first ; and cure my woe : 
Then sheath tlie sword of justice on my foe : 
Or kill him first ; for when his name is heard, 
He foremost will receive his due reward. 
Arcite of Thebes is he ; thy mortal foe : 
On whom thy grace did liberty bestow, 
But first contracted, that if ever found 
By day or night upon the Athenian ground, 
His head should pay the forfeit ; see retum'd 
The purjur'd knight, his oath and honour 

■corn'd. 
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Flor this ia he, who, with a horrow'd name, His paMion cast a mist before his sense. 

And proS*er*d service, to thy palace came, And either made, or magnified the offence. 

NofW call*d Philostratus : retained by thee, Offence ! of what ? to whom ? who judg'd tho 
A traitor trusted, and in high degree, cause ? 

Aspiring to the bed of beauteous Emily. The prisoner freed himself by nature's laws : 

My part remains ; from Thebes my birth I own Bom free, he sought his right : the man he freed 

And call myself the unhappy Palamon. Was perjurM, but his love excused the deed: 

Think me not like that man ; since no disgrace Thus pondering, he look*d under with his eyes, 

Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. And saw the women's tears, and heard their 
Know me for what I am : I broke my chain, cries ; [head, 

Nor promised I thy prisoner to remain : Which movM compassion more, he shook hk 

The love of liberty with life is given. And softly sighing to himself he said : 
And life itself the inferior gift of heaven. Curse on the unpardoning prince,whom tears, 

Thus without crime I fled ; but farther know, can draw 

T, with this Arcite, am thy mortal foe : To no remorse ; who rules by lions* law ; 

Then give me death since I thy life pursue ; And deaf to prayers, by no submission bow*d, 

For sdleguard of thyself, death is my due. Rends al! ::like ; the penitent and proud ! 

More wouldst thou know ? T love bright Emily, At this, with look serene, he raised his head ; 

And, for her sake, and in her sight, will die : Reason rcsum'd her place, and passion fled : 

But kill my rival too ; for ho no less Then thus aloud he spoke : The power of love, 

Deserves ; and I thy righteous doom will bless, In earth, and seas, and air, and heaven above, 

Assnr'd that what I lose, he never shall possess. Rules, unresisted, with an awful nod ; 

To this replied the stem Athenian prince, By daily miracles declared a god : 

And sourly smird« In owning your oflence He blinds the wise, gives eyesight to the blind ; 

Too judge yourself; and I but keep record And moulds and stamps anew the lover's mind. 

Id place of law, while you pronounce the word. Behold that Arcite, and this Palamon, 

TiJce your desert, the death you have decreed ; Freed from my fetters, and in safety gone, 

I seal your doom, and ratify the deed : What hinder^ either in their native soil 

By Mars, the patron of my arms, you die. At ease to reap the harvest of their toil ? 

He said ; dumb sorrow seizM the standers-by. But Love, their lord, did otherwise ordain, 

The queen above the rest, by nature good. And brought 'em in their own despite again. 

(The pattern form'd of perfect womanhood) To suffer death deserved; for well they know, 

For tender pity wept : when she began, [ran. 'T is in my power, and I their deadly foe. 

Through the bright quire the infectious virtue The proverb holds, that to be wise and love, 

An dropt their tears, e'en the contended maid : Is hardly granted to tlie gods above. 

And thus among themselves they softly said : See how the madmen bleed : behold the gains 

What eyes can suffer this unworthy sight ! With which their master. Love, rewards their 
Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, pains. 

The mastership of heaven in face and mind. For seven long years, on duty every day, 

And k>vers, far beyond their faithless kind : Lo their obedience, and their monareh's pay : 

8oe their wide-streaming wounds : they neither Yet, as in duty bound, they serve him on ; 

came. And, ask the (bols, they think it wisely done ; 

For pride of empire, nor desire of fame : Nor ease, nor wealth, nor life itself, regard, 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applause : For 't is their maxim, Love is love's reward. 

But love ibr love alone ; that crowns the lover's This is not all ; the fair, for whom they strove, 

cause Nor knew before, nor could suspect their love. 

This thought, which ever bribes the beauteous Nor thought, when she beheld the fight from far, 

kind. Her beauty was the occasion of the war. 

BuA pity wrought in every lady's mind. But sure a general doom on man is past. 

They leA their steeds, and prostrate on the place. And all are fools and lovers, first or last : 

From the fierce king implored the oflTenders' This, both by others and myself, I know 

grace. For I have serv'd their sovereign long ago ; 

He paused a while, stood silent in his mood, Oft have been caught within the winding train 

(For yet his rage was boiling in his blood ;) Of female snares, and felt the lover's pain, 

Bntsoon his tender mind the impression felt, And leam*d how far the god can human hearts 
(As softest metals are not slow to melt, constrain. 

And pity soonest runs in softest minds :) To this remembrance, and the prayers of tIios» 

Thn reuons with himself; and first he finds Who for the offending warriors intsrposs, 
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t give their forfeit Uv»t ; on this accord, If he forgot the vast magnificence 

To do me homage a> their sovereign lord ; Of royal Theseus, and his large expoAM. 

And as my vassals, to their utmost might, He first inclos'd for lists a level ground, 

Assist my person, and assert my right. The whole circumference a mile around ; 

This freely sworn, the knights their grace ob- The form was circular ; and all without 

lain'd. [))lain*d : A trench was sunk, to moat the place about. 

Then thus the king his secret thoughts ex- Within an ampliitheatre appcar'd, 

If wealth, or honour, or a royal race, Rais'd in degree ; to sixty paces rear'd : 

Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace, That when a man was placM in one degreei 

Then either of you knights may well deserve Height was allow'd for him above to see. 
A princess bom ; and such is she you serve : Eastward was built a gate of marUe white ; 

For Emily is sister to the crown. The like adom'd the western opposite. 

And but too well to both her beauty known : A nobler object than this iabrick was, 

But should you combat till you both were dead, Rome never saw ; nor of so vast a space. 

Two lovers cannot share a single bed : For rich with spoils of many a conquered laid, 

As therefore both are equal in degree, All arts and artists Theseus could coounand ; 

The lot of both be left to destiny. Who sold for hire, or wrought for better &nw i 

Now hear the award, and happy may it prove The master painters, and the carvers, came. 

To h«r, and him who best deserves her love. So rose within the compass of the year 

Depart from hence in peace, and, free as air, An a^e*s work, a glorious theatre. 

Search the wide world, and where you please Then o'er its eastern gate was rais'd above 

repair; A temple, sacred to the dueen of Love ; 

But on the day when this returning sun An altar stood below : on either hand [wand. 

To the same point through every sign has nm, A priest with roses crown'd, who held a myrtle 
Then each of you his hundred knights shall The dome of Mars was on the gate oppos'd, 

bring, And on tlie nortli a turret was inclos*d, 

In royal lists, to fight before the king ; [chance Witliin the wall of alabaster white, 

And then the knight, whom fate or happj And crimson coral for the queen of night, 

Shall with his friends to victory advance. Who takes in sylvan sports her chaste delight. 
And grace his arms so far in equal fight, Within tliese oratories might you see 

From out the bars to force his opposite, Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery : 

Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain, Where every figure to the life express'd 

The prize of valour and of love shall gain ; The godhead's [tower to whom it was address'd. 

The vanquish^ party shall their claim release, In Venus' temple on the sides* were seen 

And the long jars conclude in lasting peace. The broken slumbers of enamour'd men, 

Tbo diargo be mine to adorn the chosen Prayers that e'en spoke, and pity secm'd to caH, 

ground. And issuing sighs that smok'd along the wall. 

The theatre of war, for champions so renown'd : Complaints, and hot desires, the lover's bell. 

And take the patron's place of either knight. And scalding tears that wore a channel where 
With eyes impartial to behokl the fight ; they fell : 

And Heaven *of me so judge as I shall judge And all around were nuptial bonds, the ties 

aright. Of love's assurance, and a train of lies. 

If both are satisfied with this accord, That, made in lust conclude in peijuries. 

Swear by tl)e laws of knighthood on my sword. Beauty, and Youth, and Wealth, and Luxury, 

Who now but Palaraon exults with joy ? And spritely Hope, and short-enduring Joy ; 

And ravish'd Arcite seems to touch the sky : And Sorceries to raise the infernal powers, 

The whole assembled troop was pleas'd as well. And Sigils fram'd in planetary hours : 

Extol the award, and on their knees they fell Expense, and aAer-thought, and idle Care, 

To bless the gracious king. The knights with And Doubts of motcly hue, and daHi Despair ; 

leave Suspicions, and fantastical Surmise, 

Departing from the place, his last commands And Jealously suffus'd, with jaundice in her 
On Emily with equal ardour look, [receive ; eyes. 

And from her eyes thei: inspiration took. Discolouring all she viewM, in tawny dress'd ; 

From thence to Thebes' old walls pursue their Down-look'd, and with a cuckoo on her fist. 

way, Oppos'd to her, on t' other side advance 

Each to provide his champions for the day. The costly feast, the coral, and the dance. 

It might be deem'd, on our historian's part Minstrels, and music, poetry, and play. 

Or too much oegligeDce, or want of art. And balls by night, and tournaments by day* 
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AH these wore painted on the wall, and more ; Heaven froze abore, severe, the clouds congeal. 

With acts and monuments of times before : And through the crystal vault appeared the 
Aad others added by prophetic doom, standing hail. 

And lovers yet unborn, and loves to come ; Such was the face without : a mountain stood 

For there the Idalian mount, and Citheron, Threatening from high,and overiook'd the wood: 
The court of Venus, was in colours drawn : Beneath the lowering brow, and on a bent, 

Before the palace-gate, in careless dress, The temple stood of Mars arraipotent ; 

And loose array, sat portress Idleness : The frame of burnished steel, tliat cast a glare 

There, by the fount, Narcissus pined alone ; From far, and seem'd to thaw the freezing air. 

There Samson was ; with wiser Solomon, A straight long entry to the temple led, 

And all the mighty names by love undone.* Blind with high walls, and horror over head : 

Medea's chsrms were there, Circean feasts. Thence issued such a blast, and hoUow roar. 

With bowls that turned enamour'd youths to As threatened from the hinge to heave the door; 

beasts : In through that door a northern li^ there shone; 

Here might be seen that besuty, wealth, and wit, 'T was all it had, for windows there were none. 

And prowess, to the power of love submit : The gate was adamant ; eternal frame ! 

The spreading snare for all mankind is laid ; Which, hew'd by Mars himself, firom Indian 
And lovers all betray, and are betray'd. quarries came. 

The goddess* self some noUe hand had wrought'; The labour of a god ; and all along [strong. 

Smiling she 8eem'd,and full of pleasing thought : Tough iron plates were clench'd to make k 

From ocean as she first began to rise, [skies ; A tun about was every pillar there ; 

And sroooth'd the ruffled seas, and clear'd the A pdish'd mirror shone not half so clear. 

She trod the brine all bare below tlu^ breast, There saw I how the secret felon wrought, 

And the green waves but ill concesl'd the rest. And treason labouring in the traitor's thought, 

A lute she held ; and on her head was seen And midwife Time the ripen'd plot to murder 
A wreath of rosos red, and myrtles green ; brought. 

Her turtles fannM the buxom air above ; There the red Anger dar*d the pallid Fear ; 

And, by his mother stood an infant Love, Next stood Hypocrisy, with holy leer 

With wings unfledgM ; his eyes were banded ; ^^ smiling, and demurely looking down, 

o'er ; But hid the dagger underneath the gown : 

His hands a bow, his back a quiver bore, 1*ho assassinating wife, the househoM fiend ; 

Supplied with arrows brightand keen, adeadly And far the blackest there, the traitor-friend. 

store. On t'other side there stood Destruction bare ; 

But in the dome of mighty Mars the red Unpunisb'd Rapine, and a %iraste of war. 

With different figures all die sides were spread; Contest, with sharpen'd knives, in cbiiten 
This temple, less in form, with equal grace, drawn. 

Was imitative of the first in Thrace : And all with blood bespread the holy lawn. 

For that cold region was the lov'd abode. Loud menaces were heard, and foul disgrace, 

And sovereign mansion of the warrior god. And bawling infamy, in language base ; f place. 

The landscape was a forest wide and bare ; '^^^ sense was lost in sound, and silence flod the 

Where neither beast, nor humankind repair ; '^^^ slayer of himself yet saw I there, 

The fowl, that scent afar, the borders fly ,( sky. '^^^ S^"'^ congeal'd was clotted in his hair : 

And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about the ^i^h eyes half clos'd, and gaping mouth he lay, 

A cake of scurf lies baking on the ground. And grim, as when he breath'd his sullen soul 
And prickly stubs, instead of trees, are found ; ^^^7 

Or woods with knots and knares deform'd and ^^ midst of all the dome Misf(Htune sat, 

old ; And gloomy Discontent, and fell Debeie, 

Headless the most, and hideous to behold. And Madness laughing in his ireful mood ; 

A rattling tempest through the branches went, And arm'd complaint on theft ; and cries off 
That stripped *em bare, and one sole way they blood. 

bent. There was the murdcr'd corpse, in covert laid, 

• And vident death in thousand shapes display'd: 

•Ani att the mighty nernss, *c.] Oar poet omits V''' "^^^l ^ **»® soldier's rage resign'd : 

in his haste several of the most apposite examples^ Succcsslefis wars, and poverty behind : 

AM for Instance, Chaucer says, Ships burnt in fight, or forc'd on rocky shores, 

2' ^l\^^ ^^^^ strenjrtli of Hercules, And the rash hunter stranirled by the boara : 

Ne of rumus the hsrJy flers comse. Tk- «-.« k«-«k-k^ k i -jT V. 

The riche Crasus. caitlf in servage. ^^^ new-bom babe by nurses overlaid ; [m«fe. 

Fnr Bcrcules he has sul»titutod damson. /. IT. And the cook caught within the raging fira h9 
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AD ills of Man his nature, flame, and steel ; 
The gasping charioteer, beneath the wheel 
Ofhis own car ; the ruin'd house that falls 
And intercepts her lord betwixt the walls ; 
The whole division that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in steel for gains, 
Were there : the butcher, armourer, and smith, 
Who forges sharpon'd falchions, or the scythe. 
The scarlet conquest on a tower was plac'd, 
With shouts, and soldiers' acclamations grac'd ; 
A pointed sword hung threat'ning o'er his head. 
Sustained but by a slender twine of thread. 
There saw I Mars, his ides, the Capitol, 
The seer in vain foretelling Ca3sar*s fall ; 
The last triumvirs, and the wars they move, 
And Antony, who lobt the world for love. 
These, and a thousand more, the fane adorn ; 
Their fates were painted ere the men were bom. 
All copied from the heavens, and ruling force 
Of the red star, in his revolving course. 
The form of Mars high on a chariot stood^ 
All sheath'd in armSfSind gruffly look'd the god: 
Two geomantic figuics were displayed 
Above his head, a warrior aind a maid,* 
One when direct, and one when retrograde.f 

Tired with deformities of death, I haste 
To the third temple of Diana chaste. 
A sylvan ecene with various greens was drawn. 
Shades on tlie sides, and in the midst a lawn : 
The silver Cynthia, with ber nymphs around, 
PurauM the flying deer, the woods with horns 

resoumi : 
Calisto there stood manifest of shame. 
And, tum'd a bear, the nw'thern star became : 
Her son was next, and by peculiar grace, 
In the cold circle held the second place : 
The stag Acteon in the stream had spied 
The naked huntress, and, for seeing, died : 
Hia hounds, unknowing of his change, pursue 
The chase, and their mistaken master slew. 
Peneian Daphne too was there to see, 
Apollo's k>vo before, and now his tree : 
The adjoining fane the assembled Greeks 

express'd. 
And hunting of the Caledonian beast. 
Oenides' valour, and his envied prize : 
The fatal power of Atalanta's eyes ; 
Diana's vengeance on the victor shown. 
The murderess mother ; and consuming son ; 
The Volscian queen extended on the plain ; 
The treason punish'd, and the traitor slain. 
The rest were various huntings, well design'd, 
And savage beasts destroy 'd, of every kind. 

* Rubens and Puella- Orig-. ed. 
» One tphen direct^ and one tchen retrograde] 
Oar author has here omitted one of the mosC 
lively images. 

A Wolfe their stode before him at his ftet, 
Wlthe3renred,andofamanli«et«. JLW. 



The graceful goddess was arraj'd in greea , 
About her feel were little beagles seen, 
That watch'd with upward eyes the mockn* 

of their queen. 
Her legs were buskin'd, and the led belbre 
In act to shoot ; a silver bow she bore, 
And at her back a painted quiver wore. 
She trod a vexing moon, that soon woukl wansi- 
And, drinking borrow'd light, be fiil'd again: 
With downcast eyes, as seeming to survey 
The dark dominions, her alternate sway. 
Before her stood a woman in her throes, 
And caird Lucina's aid her burden to disclose* 
All these the painter drew with such command. 
That nature snatch'd the pencil from his hand, 
Asham'd and angry that his art could feign 
And mend the tortures of a mother's pain. 
Theseus beheld the fanes of every god, 
And thought his mighty cost was weU bestow'd. 
So princes now their poets should regard ; 
But few can write, and fewer can reward. 

The theatre thus rais'd, the lists enclosed, 
And all with vast magnificence dispos'd, (bring 
We leave the monarch pleas'd, and haste to 
The knights to combat, and their arms to sing» 



PALAMON AND ARCITE ; OR, THE 
KNIGHT'S TALE. 



BOOK III. 

Thx day approachM when Fortune should 

decide 
The important enterpr'tze, and give the bride ; 
For now, the rivals round the world had sought, 
And each his number, well appointed, brought. 
The nations, far and near, contend in cboseei 
And send the flower of war by public voice ; 
That aAer. or before, were never known 
Such chiefs, as each an army seem'd alone : 
Beside the champions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthood lov'd, and deads of chivalry, 
Throng'd to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enroU'd. 
Nor seems it strange ; for every noble knight 
Who loves the fair, and is endu*d with might, 
In such a quarrel would be proud to fight. 
There breathes not scarce a man on British 

ground • 

(An isle for love, and arms, of old renownM) 
But would have sold his life to purdiase fame. 
To Palamon or Arcile sent his name ; 
And had the land selected of the best. 
Half had come hence, and lot the world provido 
tb« 
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A hundred knights with Palamon there came, His saddle was of gold, with emerald set, 

ApprovM in fight, and men of mighty name; His shoulders large a mantle did attire. 

Their arms were several, as their nations were, With nibies thick, and sparkling as the iirc ; 

But furnish'd all alike with sword and ispear, His amber« coloured locks in ringlets run, [sun. 

Some wore coat-armour, imitating scale ; With graceful ncgligcnce,and shone against the 

And next their skins were stubborn shirts of His nose was aquiline, his eyes were blue, 

mail. Ruddy his lips, and fi^Bsh and fair his hue : 

Some wore a breastplate and a light juppon, Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen. 

Their horses cloth'd with rich*caparison : Whose dusk set oS* the whiteness of his skin : 

Some for defence would leathern bucklers use. His awful presence did the crowd surprise, 

Of folded hides ; and others shields of Pruce. Nor durst the rash spectator meet his eyes : 

One hung a poleaxe at his saddle bow, Eyes that confessed him bom for kingly sway» 

And one a heavy mace to shun the foe ; So fierce, they flash'd intolerable day. 

One for his legs and knues provided well, His age in nature's youthful prime appeared, 

Wiihjambeux arm*d, and double plates of steel : And just began to bloom his yellow beard. 

7*his on his helmet irore a lady's glove, Whene'er he spoke his voice was heard around^ 

And that a sleeve embroidcr'd by his love. Loud as a trumpet, with a silver sound : 

With Palamon above the rest in place, A laurel wreath'd his temples, fresh, and green; 

LjTCurgus came, the surly king of Thrace ; And myrtle sprigs, the marks of love, were 
Black was his beard, and manly was his face ; miz'd between. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, Upon his fist he bore, for his delight, 

And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red : An eagle well reclaim'd, and lily white. 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy stare. His hundred knights attend him to the war, 

And e'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair : * AH arm'd for battle ; save their heads were bare, 

Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with sinews Words ^nd devices blaz'd on every shield, 

strong, [and long. And pleasing was the terror of the field. 

Broad shoulder'd, and his arms were round For kings, and dukes, and barons, you might 
Four milk-white bulls (the Thracian use of old) see, 

Were yokM to diaw his car of burnish'd gold. Like sparkling stars, though different in degree, 

Upri-^ht he stood, and bore alod his shield. All for the increase of arms, and love of chivalry. 

Conspicuou.4 from afar, and ovcrlook'd the field. Before th'e .king tame leopards led the way, 

Hit surcoat was a bear-skin on his back ; And troops of lions innocently play. 

His hair himg long behind, and glossy ravefi So Bacchiu through the conquer'd Indies rode. 

His ample forehead bore a coronet [black And beasts in gambols frisk'd before their 
With sparkling diamonds and with rubies set: honest god. * 

Ten brace, and more, of greyhounds, snowy In this array the war of either side 

fair [his chair. Through Athens pass'd with military pride. 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and cours'd around At prime, they enter'd on the Sunday mom; 

A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the Rich tapestry spread the streets, and flowen 

bear ; [bound, the posts adom. 

With golden muzzles all their "mouths were The town was all a jubilee of feasts ; 

And collars of the same their necks surround. So Tl^eus will'd, in hqpour of his guests : 

Thus through the fields Lycurgus took his way; Himself with 0))en arms the kings erobrac'd, 

His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud Then all the rest in their degrees were grac'd» 

array . [came * No harbinger was needful for the night, 

To match this monarch, with strong Arcite For every house was proud to lodge a knight. 
AmetriuB, king of Inde, a mighty name, I pass the royal treat, nor must relate 

On a bay courser, goodly to behold, The gifts bestow'd, nor how the champions sate : 

The trappings of his horse adora'd with bar- Who firsts who last, or how the knights address'd 

bitfous gold. Their vows, or who was fairest at the feast ; 
Not Mars bestrode a steed with greater grace ; 

His surcoat o'er his arms was cloth of Thrace.t *> Bacchus through the coiv/wr'd Indies rode, 
Adora'd with pearb, all orient, round, and ^'^ri^^JT ^'"'*^ ^^'* ^^^ '^ *^ 



) 



great. 



nut god 
A simile not to be found in the ori^nal. By the 



* AnA o'er hit eyOrow* hunf Ms matted hatr] epithet honest, Drydeu means to express tlie 
strance mlsconstrurlinn of the original. youthful gr^^ce of the god agreeably to the expres* 

* If'th kempert heres on his browes stout.* J. W. sion of Virjril : 

* Hi* eureoat e^er Me arme toae Ooih of TArsarJ lit quocunque Deus circum caput eglt bonestuma 
'BlsooteaimourwasofaolothofTan,' J. W, Oeorr. lib. IL J. HC 
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VTbosc voice, wboM graceful dance did nKMt 

surprise ; 
Soft amorous sighs, and silent love of eyes. 
The rivals call my Muse another way. 
To sing their vigils for the ensuing day. 

'Twas ebbing darknos8,past the noon of night: 
And Phosphor, on the confines of the light, 
- PromisM the sun ; ere day began to spring, 
The tuneful lark already stretch'd her wing, 
And flickering on her nest, made short essayf 
to sing. 
When wakeful Palamon, preventing day, 
Took, to the royal lists, his early way, 
To Venus at her fane, in her own house, to pray. 
There, falling on his knees before her shrine. 
He thus implur'd with prayers her power divine, 
Creator Venus, genial power of love, 
The bliss of men below, and gods above ! 
Beneath the sliding sun thou runn'st thy race, 
Doat fairest shine, and best become thy place. 
For thee the winds their eastern blasts forbear, 
Thy mouth reveals the spring, and opens all 

the year. 
Thee, goddess, thee the storms of winter fly. 
Earth smiles with flowers renewing, laughs the 

sky, 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes 

apply. 
For thee the lion loatha the taste of blood. 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood : 
For thee the bulls rebellow through tlie groves, 
And tempt the stream, and snuff their absent 

loves. 
'T is thine, whatever is pleasant, good, or fair : 
AH nature is thy province, life thy care ; [pair. 
Thou madest the world, and dost the workl re- 
Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 
Increase of Jove, companion of the sun ; 
If e'er Adonis touch'd thy tender heart. 
Have pity, goddess, for thou know'stihe smart, 
Alas ! I have not words to tell my grief; 
To vent ray sorrow would be some relief: 
Light sufferings give uf leisure to complain ; 
We groan, but cannot speak, in greater pain. 
O, goddess, tell thyself what I would say. 
Thou know'st it, and I feel too much to pray. 
So grant my suit, as I enforce my might. 
In love to be thy champion, and thy knight ; 
A servant to thy sex, a slave to thee, 
A foe profess'd to barren chastity. 
Nor ask I fame or honour of the field. 
Nor choose I more to vanquish than to yield : 
In my divine Emilia make me blest, 
Let Fate, or partial Chance, dispose the rest : 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare ; 
Possession, more than conquest, is my care. 
Mars is the warrior's god ; in him it lies, 
Ob whom he fiiTOun to coofer the prize ; 



With smiling aspect you serenely mors 
In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of lovs 
The Fates but only spin the coarser clue, 
The finest of the wool is left for you, 
Spare me but one small portion (^the twine 
And let the sisters cut below your line : 
The rest among the rubbish may they sweep, 
Or add it to tlie yam of some old miser's hsaj;. 
But, if you this ambitious prayer deny, 
(A wish, I grant, beyond mortality,) 
Then let me sink beneath proud Arcite's anni, 
And I once dead, let him possess her chanu* 
Thus ended he ; then with observance due 
The sacred incense on her ahar threw : • 
The curling smoke mounts heavy from the firsSy 
At length it catches flame, and in a Uaxe ei- 

pires ; 
At once the gracious goddess gave the sign. 
Her statue shook, and trembled all the shriae 
Pleased Palamon the tardy omen took : 
For, since the flames pursu'd the trailing smoke. 
He knew his boon was granted ; but the day 
To distance driven, and joy adjoum'd with long 

delay. 
Now room with rosy light had streak'd the skj 
Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily ; 
Addrcss'd her early steps to Cynthia's fane, 
In state attended by her maiden train. 
Who bore the vests that holy rites require. 
Incense, and odorous gums, and cover'd fire* 
I'he plenteous horns with pleasant mead they 

crown, [moon. 

Nor wanted ought besides in honour of the 
Now while the temple smok'd with hallow'd 

steam. 
They wash the virgin in a living stream ; 
The secret ceremonies I conced, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal : 
But such they were as pagan use required, 
Perform'd by women when the men retir'd,* 
Whose eyes profane their chaste mysterious 

rites 
Might turn to scandal, or obscene delights. 
Well meaners think no harm ; but for the rest, 
^Things sacred they prevert, end silence is the 

best 
Her shining hair, uncomb'd, was loosely spread, 
A crown of masfless oak adom'd her head : 
When to the shrine approach'd, the spotl^s 
Had kindlmg fires on either altar laid : [maki 
(The rites were such as were observ'dof old, 
By Statius in his Theban story told.) 
Then kneeling with her hands across her breast, 
Thus lowly she preferr'd her chaste request. 
O goddess, hunter of the woodland green, 
To whom both heaven and earth and seas are 

seen; 

• Pmfo^'dtywomm] Those of Bona Dea, it 
Rome, to wlklch dodlos Intradsd. Dr, J. wT 
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Qneen of the nether •kiua, where half the year 
Thy silver beams de*fcend, and light the gloomy 

sphere ; 
Goddess of maids, and conscious of our hearts, 
80 keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
(Which Niobe's devoted issue felt,^ 
When hissing through the skies the feather'd 

deaths were dealt ;) 
As I desire to live a virgin life, 
Nor know the name of mother or of wife 
Thy votress from my tender years I am, 
And love, like thee, the woods and sylvan game. 
Like death, thou knoVst, I loath the nuptial 

state, 
And man, the t3rrant of our sex, I hate,f 
A lowly servant, but a lofty mate ; 
Where love is duty on a female side 
On theirs mere sensual gust, and sought with 

surly pride. 
Now by thy triple shape, as thou art seen 
In heaven, earth, hell, and every where a que en, 
Grant this ray first desire ; let discord cease, 
And make betwixt the rivals lasting peace ; 
Quench ihcir hot fire, or far from me remove 
The flame, and turn it on some other love ; 
Or, if my frowning stars have so decreed. 
That one must be rejected, one succeed, 
Make him my lord, within whose faithful breast 
Is fixM my image, and who loves me best. 
But, oh ! e'en that avert ; I choose it not, 
But take it as the least unha{>py lot. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 
Oh, let me still that spotless name retain ! 
Frequent the forests, thy chaste will obey. 
And only make the beasts of chase my prey I 

The flames ascend on either altar clear. 
While thus the blameless maid addresd'd her 

prayer. 
When lo ! the burning fire that shone so bright, 
Flew oflT all sudden, with extinguishM light. 
And left one altar dark, a little space ; 
Which tum'd self-kindled, and renewM the 

blaze. 
That other victor-flame a moment stood. 
Then fell, and lifeless left the cxtinguish'd 

wood; 
For over lost, the irrevocable light 
Forsook the black'ning coals, and sunk to night : 

• Which Siobe^t devoted itnuefejf] He has sub- 
stlcutcd Nlolw'ii Ivsue for Actxou, without any vlst- 
Ma Tsason. J. W. 

♦ And man, the tyrant of our $ex, Ihate, 
A towly arrvant, hut a lofty mate ; 
Wh^re tifve U duty on the female fide ; 
On theire mere fentmU g-utt^ and toufht vrtth 
furly pride 
These four lines are not in the original, nor in- 
deal are thcv in chararter with the s|>ealcer. He 
inrget the Huraiun precept : 

Reddere ponona sdt convenienila cuioue. 

J.W. 



At either end it whistled as it flew, [dew ; 
And as the brands were green, so droppM tho 
Infected as it fell with sweat of sangtiine hue. 
The maid from that ill omen tum'd her eyefl, 
And with loud shrieks and clamours rent the 

skies. 
Nor knew what signified the boding sign. 
But found the powers displeasM, and fear'd the 

wrath divine. [light 

Then shook the sacred shrine, and midden 

Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the 

temple bnght. 
The power, behold ! the power in glory shone. 
By her bent bow, and her keen arrows known ; 
The rest, a huntress issuing from the wood, 
Reclining on her cornel spear she stood. 
Then gracious thus began : Dismiss thy fear. 
And Heaven's onchang'd decrees attentive 

hear : 
More powerful gods have torn thee from my side. 
Unwilling to resign, and doom'd a bride : 
The two contenduig knights are weigh*d above \ 
One Mars protects, and one the Queen of Love : 
But which the man, b in the Thunderer*! 

breast ; 
Thu he pronounc'd, 't is he who loves thee best : 
The fire that, once extinct, reviv*d again, 
Foreshows the love allotted to remain : 
Farewell ! she said, and vanished from the place ; 
The sheaf of arrows shook, and rattled in the 

case. 
Aghast at this, the royal virgin stood, 
Disdaim'd, and now no more a sister of the 

wood : 
But to the parting goddess thus she pray'd ; 
Propitious still be present to my aid. 
Nor quite abandon your once favoured maid. 
Then sighing she retum'd , but smii'd betwixt. 
With hopes, and fears, and joys with sorrows 

mix'd. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who shar'd the heptarchy of power. 
His steps bold Arcite to the temple bent. 
To adore with pagan rites tfie power armipo- 

tent: 
Then prostrate, low before his altar lay. 
And rais'd his reanly voice, and thus began to 

pray: 
Strcmg god of arms, whow iron sceptre swijf 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean seas. 
And Scythian cokls,and Thracia's winlry cout, 
Where stand thy steeds, and thou art honour'd 

most ; 
There most ; but every where thy power is 

known. 
The fortune of the fight is all thy own : 
Terror is thino, and wild amazement, flong 
From out thy chariot, withers e'en the ttroag. 
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And disarray and shameful rout ensue, 
Aikl force is added to the fainting crew. 
AdmowledgM as thou art, accept my prayer, 
If aught I have achiev'd deserve thy care : 
If to ray utmost powers with sword and shield 
I darM the death, unknowing how to yield, 
And falling in my rank, still kept the field : 
Then lot my arms prevail, by thee 8uslain*d, 
That Emily by conquest may be gained. 
Have pity on my pains ; nor these unknown 
To Mars, which, when a lover, were his own. 
Venus, the public care of all above, 
Thy stubborn heart has softenM into love : 
Now,by her blandishments and powerful charms, 
"When yielded she lay curling in thy arms, ' 
£*en by thy shame, if shame it may be called, 
W}ien Vulcan had tliee in his net enthrall'd ; 
(0 envied ignominy, sweet disgrace, 
When every god that saw tliee wish'd thy 

place !) 
By those dear pleasures, aid my arms in fight, 
And make me conquer in my patron's right : 
For I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpractised to persuade : 
AjmI want tlie soothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught myself, lie struggling in tlie snare : 
And she I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well ; and pays me with 

disdain. 
For sure I am, unless I win in arms, 
To stand excluded from Emilia's charms : 
Nor can my strength avail, unless, by tliee 
Endu'd with force, I gain the victory : [heart, 
Then for the fire which warm'd thy generous 
Pity thy subject's pains, and equal smart. 
So be the morrow's sweat and labour mine. 
The palm and honour of the conquest ihmc : 
Then shall the war, and stem debate, and strife 
Immortal, be the business of my life ; 
And in thy fane, the dusty spoils among, [hung : 
High on the bumishM roof, my banner shall be 
RankM with my champions' bucklcra,and below, 
With arms revers'd,the achievements of my foe: 
And while these limbs the vital spirit feeds. 
While day to night, and night to day succeeds. 
Thy smoking altat shall be fat with food 
Of incense, and the gratefi;! steam of blood ; 
Burnt-offerings mom and evening shall be thine ; 
And fires eternal in thy temple shine. 
This bush of yellow beard, this length of hair, 
Which from my birth inviolate I bear. 
Guiltless of steel, and from the razor free, 
Shall fall a plenteous crop, reserv'd for thee. 
Bo may my arms with victcHy be blest, 
I ask no more ; let fate dispose the rest. 

The champion ceasM \ there foUow'd in the 

close ; 
A hollow groan : a murmuring wind arose ; 



The rings of iron, that on the doors were hwng 
Sent out a jarring sound, and harshly rung : 
The bolted gates flew open at the bla&t, 
The storm rush'd in, and Arcite stood aghast : 
The flames were blown aside, yet shone tbey 

bright, 
FannM by the wind, and gave a ruflled light. 

Then from the ground a scent began to rise, 
Sweet smelling as accepted sacrifice : 
This omen pleas'd, and as the flames aspire 
With odorous incense Arcite heaps the fire : 
Kor wanted hymns to Mars, or heathen channf : 
At length the nodding statue clash'd his arms, 
And with a sullen sound and feeble cry. 
Half sunk, and half pronounc'd the word of 

victory. 
For this, with soul devout, he thauk'd the god. 
And of iiuccess secure, retum'dto his abode.^ 

These vows thus granted, rais'd a strife abovoi 
Betwixt the god of War and Q,ueen of Love. 
She, granting first, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too, nor would recede. 
Jove was for Venus ; but he fear'd his wifi9, 
And seem'd unwilling to decide the strife ; 
Till Saturn from his leaden throne arose. 
And fouixi a way the difference to compose : 
Though sparing of his grace, to mischief bent. 
He seldom does a good with good intent. 
Wayward, but wise ; by long experience taught. 
To please both parties, for ill ends, he soupit. 
For this advantage age from youth has won,t 
As not to be outriJen though outrun. 
By fortune he has now to Venus trin'd, 
And with siern Mars in Capricom was join'd : 
Of him disposing in his own abode, 
He sooth'd the goddess, while he gull'd the god: 
Cease, daughter, to complain, and stint the 

strife: 
Thy Palamon shall have his promis'd wife : 
And Mars, the lord of conquest, in the fight 
With palm aind laurel shall adorn his knight. 
Wide is my course, nor tum I to my place. 
Till length of time, and move with tardy pace. 
Man feels mc, when I press the ethereal plains. 
My hand is heavy, and the wound remains. 
Mine is the shipwreck, in a wat'ry sign ; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon mine. 



" And, offuccet* twvre, returned to his abode} 
Drytlen has here omitted a simile, which. tho«igtk 
short, is natural, and hlglily expressive of Arcite'a 
condition. 

" As fayn as foul is of the brighte sonne ;" i. e. as 
much rejoic'd at his reverse of fortune, as a bird is 
at the return of sunshine alter a storm, J. W. 
f For this advantage ag-efrom ymtth hat toon. 
Am not to be outrlden tltough ouirun\ 
The original word is " outrede." i. e " outwit^ 
surpass, in rounsel. The sense of this word has 
twen most ridiculously mistaken by Dryden. 
Tyrwhltt. J. W. 
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Gold ahirering agues, melancholy care, 
And bitter blasting winds, and poisoned air. 
Are mine, and wilful death, resulting from des- 
pair. 
The throttling quiosey *t is my star appoints, 
And rheumatisms ascend to rack the joints: 
When churl.'i rebel against 'heir native prince, 
I arm their hand*, and furnish the pretence ; 
And housing in the lion*s hateful sign. 
Bought senates, and deserting troops are mine. 
Mine is the privy poisoning ; I command 
Unkindly seasons, and ungrateful land. 
By me king's palaces are push'd to ground, 
And miners cnuh'd beneath their mines aro 

f)und. 
*T was I slew Samson, when the pillarM hall 
Fell down, and crukh'd the many with the fall. 
My looking is the sire of pestilence. 
That sweeps at once the people and the prince. 
Now weep no more, but trust thy grandsire's 

art, 
Mars shall be pleasM, and thou perform thy 

part. 
T is ill, though different your complexions are, 
The family of heaven for men should war. 
The ex[iedient pleasM, where neither lost his 

right ; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night.'* 
The management they ieA to Cronos' care ; 
Now turn we to the effect, and sing the war. 

In Athens all was pleasure, mirth, and play. 
All proper to the spring, and sprightly May : 
Which every soul inspir'd with such delight, 
'T was jesting all the day, and love at night. 
Heaven smil'd, and gladded was the heart of 

man; 
And Venus had the world as when it first began. 
At length in sleep their bodies they compose, 
And dreamt the future fight, and early rose. 

Now scarce the dawning day began to spring, 
Ai at a signal given, the streets with cUunouni 

ring: 
At once the crowd trxtae ; confus'd and high, 
K'en from the heaven was heard a shouting cry ; 
For Mars was early up. and rous'd the sky. 
The gods came downward to behold the wars, 
Sharpening their sights, and leaning from their 

stars. 
The neighing of the generous horse was heard, 
For battle by the busy groom prepared : 
Rustling of harness, rattling of the shield. 
Clattering of armour, furbish'd for the field. 
Crowds to the castle mounted up the street. 
Bailor ing the pavement with their coursers' 
fret: 

\ Man had the day, and Ventu had the nl^fU] 
An epigram maik turn not to be founil la Chaucer. 



The greedy sight might there devour the gold 
Of glittering arms, too dazzling to behold : 
And polish'd steel, that cast the view aside, 
And crested morions, with their plumy pride. 
Knighls, with a long retinue of their squires, 
In gaudy liveries march, and quaint attires. 
One lac'd the helm, another held the lance : 
A third the shining buckler did advance. 
The courser paw'd the ground with restless 

feet, [bit. 

And snorting foamed, and champM the golden 
The smiths and amwurers on palfreys ride, 
Files in their hands, and hammers at their side, 
And nails for looaenM spears, and thongs for 

shields provide. 
The yeomen guard the streets, in seemly bands ; 
And clowns come crowding on, with ciidgels in 
their hands. 
The trumpets, next the gate, in order plac'd, 
Attend the sign to sound the martial blast ; 
The palace-yard is fill'd with floating tides. 
And the last comers bear the former to the sides. 
The throng is in the midst ; the common crew 
Shut out, the hall admits the better few ; 
In knots they stand, or in a rank tliey walk, 
Serious in aspect, earnest in their talk : 
Factions, and favouring this or t'other side. 
As their strong fancy or weak reason guide ; 
Their wagers back their wjifhes ; numbers hold 
With the fair freckled king, and beard of gold : 
So vigorous are his eyes, such rays they cast. 
So prominent his eagle's beak is plac'd. 
But most their looks on the black monarch bend, 
His rising muscles, and hb brawn commend ; 
His double-biting axe, and beamy spear, 
Eavh asking a gigantic furcc to rear. 
All spoke ait partial favour mov'd the mind, 
And, safe themselves, at others cost divin'd, 

Wak'd by the cries, the Athenian chief arose, 
The knighty forms of combat to dispose ; 
And passing tlirough the obsequious guards, he 

sate 
Conspicuous on a throne, sublime in state ; 
There for the two contending kniifhts he sent : 
Arm'd cap-a-pie, with reverence low ihey bent: 
He smird on both, and with superior look 
Alike their otfer'd adoration took. 
The people press on every side to see 
Their awful prince, and hear his high decree. 
Then signing to their heralds wiih his hand. 
They gave his orders from their lofty stand. 
Silence is thrice enjuin'd ; then thus aloud 
The king at arms bespeaks the knights and 

list'ning crowd. 
Our sovereign lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The means to spare the blood of gentle kind ; 
And of his grace, and inborn clemency, 
He modifies his first severe decree ! 
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Tho keener edge of battle to rebate When nt the wrntem ^te, on which the car 

The troope fiir homiur fighting, not for hate. Is plac'd aloft, that heart the god of war, 

lie wills, iiotdrath should terminate their strife ; Proud Arcite, rnt'ring ann*d before his train. 

And wounds, if wounds ensue, be nhdri of life : Slops at ihr barrier, and divides the plain. 

But issues, ere the fight, his dread command, Red was his banner, and display'd abroad 

That slings afar, and poniards hand to hand, The bltiod^ colours of his patron god. 
Be banished from the field; that none shall dare At that self moment enters Palamoo, 

With shorten'd sword to stab in closer war ; The gate of Venus, and the rising sun ; 

But in iair combat fight with manly strength, Wav'd by the wanton winds, his banner fliei^ 

Nor punh with biting point, but strike at length, All maiden white, and shares the people's ejei. 

The tourney is allowed but one career, From east to west, look all the Wdrld around, 

Of the tough ash, with the sharp-grinded spear, Two troops so matchM were never to be (band; 

But knights unhors'd may rise from off the plain, Such bodies built for strength, of equal age, 

And fight on foot their honour to regain ; In stature sizM ; so proud an equipage 

Nor, if at mischief taken, on the groimd The nicest eye could no distinction make. 

Be slain, but prisoners to the pillar bound. Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. 
At either barrier plac*d ; nor (captives made,) Thus rang'd, the herald for the last proclaim 

Be freed, or armM anew the fi<;ht invade. A silence, while ihey answer'd to their name: 

The chief of either side, bereft of life, For ao the king decreed, to shun with care 

Or yielded to his foe, concludes the strife. The fraud of musters false, the commoA bant 
Thus dooms the lord : now valiant knights and of war. [cloc'd ; 

young, The tale was just, and tfien the gates wera 

Fight each his fill with twords and maces long. And chief to chief, and troop to troop oppoa'd* 

The herald ends : the vaalted firmament The heralds last retir'd, and loudly ciied, 

With loud acclaims and vast applause is rent : The fortune of the field be fairly tried. 
Heaven guard a prince so gracious and so good, At this, the challenger with fierce defy [ply : 

So just, and yet so provident of blood ! His trumpet rounds ; the challenged makes re- 

This was the general cry. The trumpets sound, With clangor rings the fiekl, resounds die vaidt* 
And warlike symphony is heard around, [way, ed sky. 

Tho marching troops through Athens take their Their vizors ckM*d, their lancet in the reft. 

The great earl-marshal orders their array. Or at the helmet pointed, or the crest, 

The fair from high the passing pomp behold ; They vanish from the barrier, speed the raoe» 

A rain of flowers is from the windows rolPd. And spurring see decrease the middle space. 

Tho casements arc with golden tissue spread, A cloud of smoke envelopes either host, 

And horses* hoo&, for earth, on sUken tapestry And aJl at once the combatants are lost : 

tread. Darkling they join adverse, and shock unseen, 

The king goes midmost, and the rivals ride Coursers with coursers juslling, men with men ; 

In equal rank, and cbse his either side. At labouring in eclipse, a while they stay. 

Next after these, there rode the royal wife, Till the next blast of wind restores the day. 

With Emily, the cause, and the rAirard of strife. They k)ok anew ; the beauteous form of fight 

The foUowino cavalcade, by three and three, is chang'd, and war appears a grisly sight. 

Proceed by titles marshali'd in degree, [way. Two troops in fair array one moment show'd, 

Thus through the southern gate thev take their The next, a field with fallen bodies strow'd : 

And at the list arrived ere prime of day. Not half the number in their seats are found ; 

There, parting from the king, the chiefs divide. But men and ste«.*d« lie /groveling on the ground. 

And wheeling east and west, before their many The points of spears are stuck within the shield^ 

ride. [high, The steeds without their riders scour the fiekl* 

Tho Athenian monarch mounta his throne on The knights, unhors'd, on foot renew the fight; 

And afler him the queen and Emily : The glittering falchions cast a gleaming light : 

Next these, tlie kindred of the crown are grac'd Hauberks and helms are hcwM with many a 
Willi nearer scats, and lords by ladies placM. wound, [groimd. 

Scarce were tliey seated, when with clamours Out spins the streaming blood and dies tho 

loud The miirhty maces with such haste descend, 

In rush'd at once a rude promiscuous crowd : They break the bones, and make the solid ar* 
The guards, and then each other overbear, mour bend. 

And in a moment throng the spacious theatre. This thrusts amid the throng with furious force ; 

Now chang'd the jarring noise to whispers IoW| Down goes, at once, the horseman and tbtb 
As winds fursakiof leaa more softly blow ; bone : 
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ThM Conner gtnmUes on the iklleii steed, 
And flouiMf ring throws the rider o'er his head. 
One rolls along, a football to his foes ; 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
This halting, this disabled with hb wound, 
In trium|A led, is to the pBlar bound, 
Where by the king's award he must abkie : 
There goes a captive led on t'other side. 
Bj fits they cease ; and leaning on the lance, 
Take breath a while, and to new fight advance. 

Full oft the rivals meet, and neither spar'd 
His utmost force, and eadi forgot to ward. 
The head of this was to the saddle bent, 
That other backward lo the crupper sent ; 
Both were by turns unhors'd ; the jealous blows 
Fall thick and heavy, when on foot thy close. 
So deep their fakhions bite, that every stroke 
Pierc'd to the quick ; and equal wounds they 

gave and took. 
Borne far asunder by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and steel they meet again. 

So when a tiger sucks the bullock's blood, 
A iamish'd lion issuing fitmi the wood 
Roars lordly fierce, and challenges the food« 
Bach claims possession, neither will obey. 
But both their paws are fasten'd on the prey ; 
They bite, they tear ; and virile in vain they 
strive, distance drive. 

The swains come arm'd between, and both to 

At length, as fate foredom'd, and all things 
tend 
By course of time to their appointed end ; 
So, when the stm to west was far declin'd, 
And both afresh in mortal battle join'd, 
The strong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid, 
And Palamon with odds was overiaid : 
For turning short, he struck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of the unwary knight. 
Deep was the wound ; he staggepd with the 

blow, 
And tum'd him to his uneiqpected foe ; 
Whom with such force he struck, he fell'd him 

down, 
And deft the ch^le of his golden crown. 
But Arcite's men, who now prevail'd in fight, 
Twice ten at once surround the single knight : 
O'erpower'd, at length, they force him to the 

ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound ; 
And king Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
flis frieiid to free, was tumbled on the plain. 

Who now laments but Palamon, compell'd 
No more tu try the fortune of the field ! 
And, worse than death, to view with hatefiil 

eyes 
His rival's conquest, and renounce the prize ! 

The royal judge on hi* tribunal plac'd, 
Who bad behekl the fight firom first to last, 



Bade cease the war ; pronouncing fimn on high^ 
Arcite of Thebes bad won the beauteous 

Emily. 
The sound of trumpets to the voice replied. 
And round the royal lists the heralds cried. 
Arcite of Thebes has won the beatiteous bride; 

The people rend the skies with vast applause. 
AU own the chief, when fortune owns the cause. 
Arcite is own'd e'en by the gods above. 
And conquering Mars insults the Queen of 

L<we. 
So laugh'd he, virhen the rightful Titan fail'd, 
And Jove's usurping arms in heaven prevail'd. 
Laugh'd all the powers who fiivour tyranny ; 
And all the standing army of the sky. 
Bat VentiB with dejected eyes appears. 
And weeping on the lists distilTd her tears ; 
Her will refus'd, which grieves a woman oMst, 
And, in her champion foil'd, the cause of Love 

is lost 
Till Satiun said, Fair daughter, now be still, 
The blust'ring fool has satisfied his will ; 
His boon is given ; his knight has gain'd the day. 
But lost the prize, the arrears are yet to pay. 
Thy hour is come, and mine the care shall bo 
To please thy knight, and set thy promise free. 

Now when the heralds run the Ksts around. 
And Arcite, Arcite, heaven and earth resound; 
A miracle, (nor leas it oouM be call'd^ 
Their joy with unspected sorrow pall d. 
The victor knight had laid his helm aside. 
Part for his ease, the greater part for pride ; 
Bare-headed, popularly low he bow'd, 
And paid the salutations of the crowd. 
Then spurring at fiiU speed, ran encHong on 
Where Theseus sate on his imperial throne ; 
Furious he drove, and upward cast his eye, 
Where nezt the queen was plac'd his Emily ; 
Then passing, tu the saddle bow he bent ; 
A sweet regard the gracious virgin lent; 
(For women, to the brave an easy prey, 
Still follow Fortune where she leads the way :) 
Just tfien, from earth sprung out a flashing fire, 
By Pluto sent, at Saturn's bad desire : [fright. 
The startling steed was seiz'd with stiddeo 
And, bounding o'er the pommel cast the knight ; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. 
Bladi was his countenance in a little space, 
For all the blood was gather'd in his face. 
Help was at hand : they rear'd him from tho 

grijund, 
And from his combrous arms his limbs unbound; 
Then lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath ; [death. 

It came, but clogg'd with symptoms of his 
The saddle-bow the noble parts had prest, 
All bruis'd and mortified his manly braaat 
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Him still entrancM and in a litter laid, 
They bore from field, and to hia bed conTeyM. 
At length he wak'd, and with a feeble cry, 
The word he first pronounced was Emily. 
Mean lime the king, though inwardly he 

moumM, 
In pomp triumphant to the town returned, 
Attended by the chiefs, who fought the field ; 
(Now friendly raix!d, and in one troop cum- 

pell'd.) 
Com|)osM his looks to counterfeited cheer. 
And bade them not fur Arcite's life to fear. 
But that which gladded all the wamor train, 
Though most were sorely wounded, nooe 

were slain. 
The surgeons soon despoiled *em of their arms, 
And some with salves they cure, and some with 

charms ; 
Foment the bruises, and the pains assuage, 
And heal their inward hurts with sovereign 

draughts of sage. 
The king in person visits all around, 
Comforis the sick, congratulates the sound ; 
Honours the princely chiefs, rewards tne rest, 
And holds for thrice three days a royal feast. 
None was disgrac'd ; for falling is no shame ; 
And cowardice alone is loss of fame. 
The ven'Vous knight is from ihe saddle thrown 
But *t is the fault of fortune, not bis own. 
If crowds and palms the conquering side adon^ 
The victor under better stars was horn ; 
The brave man seeks not popular applause, 
Nor overjjowerM wiih arms deserts his cause ; 
Unsham'd though foil'd, ho does the best be 

can; 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. 

Thus Theseus smiPd on all with equal grace; 
And each was set according to his place, 
With ease were reconcilM the differing parts, 
For envy never dwells in noble hearts. 
At length they took their leave, tlie time ex- 

pir'd ; 
Well pleas'd, and to their several homea 

rciir'd. 
Meanwhile the health of Arcite still impairs ; 
From bad proceed to worse, and mocks the 

leeches' cares ; 
Swoln is his breast ; his inward pains increase, 
All means are usM, and all without success. 
The clotted hlood lies heavy on his heart. 
Corrupts, and there remains in spite of art : 
For breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail ; 
All outward remedies and inward fail : 
The mould uf nature'8 fabric is destroy'd. 
Her vessels discumpott'd, her virtue void > 
The bellows of his lungs begin to swell : 
All out of frame is every secret cell, 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. 



Those breathing organs that within oppreat« 
With venom soon distend the sinews of hil 

breast. 
Nought profits him to save abandon' d life, 
Nor vomit's upward aid, nor downward laxative. 
The midmost region batter'd and destroyed. 
When natiure cannot work, the effect of art is 

void. 
For physic can but mend our crazy stale, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. 
Arcite is doom'd to die in all his pride, [bride, 
Must leave his youth, and yield his beauteuui 
GainM hardly, against right, and unenjoy'd. 
When 't was declared all hope of life was past, 
Conscience (that of 4II physic works the Ust) 
Caus'd him to send for Emily in haste. 
With her, at his desire, came Palamoa ; 
Then on his pillow rais'd, he thus begun. 
No language can express tlie smallest part 
Of wluit I feel, and suffer in my heati, 
For you, whom best I love and value moat; 
But to your service I bequeath my ghost ; 
Which from tliis mortal body when untied, 
Unseen, unheard, shall hover at your side : 
Nor fright you waking, nor your sleep oflend, 
But wait officious, and your steps attend : 
How I have lov'd, excuse my faultering tongue, 
My spirits feeble, and my psins are strung : 
This I may say, I only grieve to die, 
Because I lose my charming Emily : 
To die, when Heaven had put you in my power, 
Fate could not choose a more malicious hour! 
What greater curse could envious fortune give, 
Than just to die, when I began to live ! 
Vain men, how vanishing a bliss we crave. 
Now warm in love, now withering in the grave! 
Never, O never more to see the sun ! 
Still dark, in a damp vault, and still alone ! 
This fate is common ; but I lo&e my breath 
Near bliss, and yet not biess'd before my death. 
Farewell ; but take me dying in your arms, 
'T is all I can enjoy of all your charms : 
This hand I cannot but in death resign ; 
Ah ! couM 1 live ! but while I live 't is mine. 
I feel my end approach, and thus embraced. 
Am pleas'd to die ; but hear me speak my last: 
Ah ! my sweet foe, for you, and you alone, 
I broke my faitli wiih injur'd Falamon. 
But love the sense of right and wrong con- 
founds. 
Strong love and proud ambition have no boundf. 
And much I doubt, should Heaven my life pro* 

long, 
I should return to justify my wrong : 
For v,\\i\e my former flames remain withoii 
Repentance is but want of power to sin. 
With mortal hatred 1 pursu'd his life. 
Not he, nor you, were guilty of the strife i 
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Nor I. but as I Wd ; yet all combined, 
Your beauty, and my impo ence of mind ; 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire ; 
For still our kindred soub had one desire. 
He had a moment's right in point of time ; 
Had I «een first, then this had been the crime. 
Pate made it mine, and justified his right ; 
Nor holds this earth a more de:ierving knight, 
For virtue, valuur, and for noble blood, 
Truth, honour, all that is comprised in good ; 
So help me heaven, in all the world is none 
So worthy to be lov'd as Palamoo. 
He loves you too, with such a holy fire. 
As will not, cannot, but with life expire : 
Our vowM aflfections both have often tried, 
Nor any love but yours could ours divide. 
Then by my love's inviolable band, 
By my long suffering, and my short command, 
If e'er you plight your vowa when I am gone. 
Have pity on the faithful Palamon. 

This was his last ; for Death came on amain, 
And exercis'd below his iron reign ; 
Then upward to the seat of life he goes : 
S«nse fled before him, what he toudi'd he fitne : 
Yet could he not his cloving eyes withdraw, 
Though less and less of Emily he saw ; 
So, speechless, fur a little space he lay ; 
Then grasp'd the hand he held, and sigh'd his 
soul away. 
But whither went his soul, let such relate 
Who search the secrets of the future state : 
Divines can say but what themselves believe ; 
Strong proofs they have, but not demonstra- 
tive; 
For, were all plain, then all sides must agree. 
And faith itself be tost in certainty. 
To live uprightly then is sure the best. 
To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest. 
The soul of Arcite went where heathens go, 
Wbo better live than we, though less they 
know. 
In Palamon a manly grief appears ; 
Silent, he wept, asham'd to show his tears : 
Emilia shriek'd but once, and then, oppress'd 
With sorrow, sunk upon her lover's breast: 
Till Theseus in his arms convey'd with care. 
Far from so sad a sight, the swooning fair. 
'T were loss of time her sorrow to relate ; 
IH bears the sex a youthful lover's fate. 
When just approaching to the nuptial state. 
But like a low-hung cloud it rains so fast. 
That all at once it falls, and cannot last. 
The face of things is chang'd, and Athens now, 
That laugh'd so late, becomes the scene of wo : 
Matrons and maids, both sexes, every state. 
With tears lament the knight 's untimely fate. 
Nor greater grief in falling Tmy was seen 
For Hoc tor's death ; but Hector was not then. 
▼OL. I. — 15 



Old men with dust deform'd their hoary hair, 
The women beat their breasts, their cheeks 

they tear. 
AVhy wouldst thou go, with one consent they 

cry. 
When thou hadst gold enough, and Emily. 
Theseus himself, who should have cheer'd 
the grif'f 
Of others, wanted now the same relief; 
Okl Egeus only could revive his son, 
Who various changes of the world had known, 
And strange vicissitudes of human (ate, 
Still altering, never m a steady state ; 
Good after ill, and, af\er pain, delight ; 
Alternate like the scenes of day and night : 
Since every man, who lives, is bom to die, 
And none can boast sincere felicity, 
With equal miiKl, what happens, let us bear, 
Not joy, nor grieve, too much for things be- 
yond our care. 
Like pilgrims to the appointed place we tepd ; 
The work! 's an inn, and death the jouxtwj'b 

end. 
E'en kings but play ; and when their part is 

done. 
Some other, worse or better, mount the throne. 
With words like these the crowd was satisfied, 
And so they would have been, had Thesem 

died. 
But he, their king, was labouring in his mind, 
A fitting place for funeral pomps to find. 
Which were in honour of the dead design'd, 
And aAer long debate, at last he found 
(As love itself had mark'd the spot of groimd) 
That grove, for ever green, that conscious land : 
Where he with Palamon fought hand to hand: 
That where he fed his amorous desires 
With soft complaints, and felt his hottest fires, 
There other flames might waste his earthly 



part. 



[heart. 



And burn his limbs, where love had bum'd hii 
This once resolv*<1,the peasants were enjoin'd 
Sere-wood, and firs, and doddcr'd oaks to find. 
With sounding axes to the grove they go, 
Fell, split, and lay the fuel on a row, 
Vulcunian food : a bier is next prepar'd. 
On which the lifeless body should be rear'd, 
Gover'd with cloth of gold, on which was laid 
The corps of Arcite, in like robes array'd. 
White gloves were on his hands, and on hii 

head 
A wreath of laurel, mix'd with myrtle, spread. 
A sword keen-edg'd within his right he held. 
The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field : 
Bare was his manly visage on the bier : 
M enac'd his countensince ; e'en in death sever*. 
Then to the palace-hall they bore the knight. 
To lie ID iclenin state, a pubUe sight. 
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QrouMi cri«fl, and howlinp fill the crowded 

place, 
And unaffected sorrow sat on every face. 
Sad Paiamon above the rest appears, 
In sable garments, dewM with gushing tears: 
His auburn locks on cither shoulder flow'd. 
Which to the funeral of his friend he vow'd ; 
But Emily, as chief, was next his side, 
A virgin-widow, and a mourning bride. 
And that the princely disequies might be 
Peribnn'd according to his high degree, 
The steed that bore him living to the fight,* 
Was trappM with polishM steel, all shininf 

bright. 
And cover'd with the achievements of the 

knight. 
The riders rode abreast, and one his shield. 
His lance of oomeUwood another held ; 
The third his bow, and, gbrious to behold, 
The costly quiver, all of bumish'd gold. 
The noblest of the Grecians nejtt appear, 
Ajid, weeping, on their shoulders b<»re the bier ; 
With sober pace they marchM, and often staid, 
And through the master-street the corpse coo> 

vey d. 
The houses to their tops with black were spread, 
And e'en the pavements were with mourning 

hid. 
The right side of the pall old Egeus kept, 
And on the left the royal Theseus wept ; 
Each bore a golden bowl, of work divine, 
With honey fiU'd, ajid niUk, and mix'd with 

ruddy wine. 
Then Paiamon, the kinsman of the slain. 
And after him appear 'd the illustrious train. 
To grace the pomp, came Emily the bright, 
With cover'd fire, the funeral pile to light. 
With high devotion was the service made, 
And all the ritos of pagan honour paid : 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, must send the shaft bekrfv. 
The bottom was fiill twenty fathom broad. 
With crackling straw beneath in due proportion 

Btrow'd. 
The fabric scem'd a wood of rising green. 
With sulphur and bitumen cast between, 

* 1 hope mj reader laill not think the sssertlon 
triAlng. that Dryden here with his usual haste haa 
rendered Chaucer unfaithfully. 

The steed that t>orc him living to the fight. 
The oncrlnnl say?, 
Duke Theseus let forth three stedes being 
That trapped were in stele all glittering. 
And cover'd with the arms of Dan Arcite, 
And eke upon these stedes, gret and vhUSt 
Ther Mttea folk, *c. 

Chaucer abound?; in minute and circumstantial 
palming. The obsorvatfon of Qutnlillan isuudoubt 
e»lly just, when after irivinR an accurate and par- 
tlrular aooouui uf a besieged city, he says, ' Mlnufl. 
est ramen totum dloero quam omnia.' J. W. 



To feed the flames : the treea were unctnow fir^ 
And mountain-ash, the mother of the apcar; 
The mourner yew, and builder oak were there : 
The beech, tbe swuiming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and hnden of a softer grain, 
And laurels, which the gods for conquering 

chic& ordain. 
How they were rankM, shall rest tmtcM by me, 
Wilh nameless Nymphs that liv'd in ev'ry tree ; 
Nor how the Dryads, or the woodland train, 
Disherited, ran howling o*er the plain: 
Nor how the birds to foreign seats repaired, 
Or beasts, that bolted out, and saw the forest 

barM: [ftigfal, 

Nor how the ground, now clearM, with ghastly 
Behold the sudden sun, a stranger to the light. 

The straw, as first I said, was laid below: 
Of chips and sere-wood was the second row ; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd ; 
The fourth high stage the fragrant odoura held, 
And pearls, and precious stones, and rich array, 
In midst of whicii, embalm'd, the body lay. 
The service sung, the maid with mourning eyef 
The stubble fir*d ; the snxMild'ring flames arise & 
This office done, she sunk upon the ground ; 
But what she spoke, recover*d from her swoon, 
I want the wit in moving words to dresa 
But by themselves the tender sex may gueta. 
While the devouring fire was burning last, 
Rich jewels in the flame the wealthy cast. 
And some their shields, and some their lancet 

threw, 
And gave the warrior's ghost a warrior's due. 
Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood, 
Were pour'd upon the pile of burning wood, 
And hissing flamea receive, and hungry lick th» 

food. 
Then thrice the mounted squadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice re> 

sound : 
Hail, and farewell, they shouted thrice amain. 
Thrice facing to the left, and thrice they turned 

again: 
Still as Uiey tum'd, they beat their clattering 

shields; 
The women mix their cries ; and clamour fillf 

the fields. 
The warlike wakes continued all the night, 
Aiul funeral games were play'd at new return* 

ing light; 
Who naked wrestled best, bcsmearM with oil. 
Or who with gauntlets gave or took the foil, 
I will not tell you, nor would you attend ; 
But briefly liaste to my long story's end. 

I pass the rest ; the year was fully moum'd| 
And Paiamon long since to Thebes returned : 
When by the Grecians' general consent, 
At Athens Theseus heki his partiamtat i 
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Among the lani that p&u'd, it was decreed, The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

That oooquerM Thebes from b<mdage should Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees; 

be freed ; Three centuries he grows, and three he stays, 

RaMfving homage to the Athenian throne. Supreme in state, and in throe more decays ; 

To which the sovereign sununonM Palamon. So wears th^ paving pebble in the street, 

Unknowing of the cause, he took his way, And towns and towers their fatal periods meet : 

Mournful in mind, and ttiU in black array. So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie, 

The monarch mounts tlie throne, and, plac'd Forsaken of their springs ; and leave their 
on high, channels dry. 

Commands into tlio court the beauteous Emily: So man, at first a drop, dilates with heat, 

So eali'd, she came ; the senate rose, and paid Then, formed, the little heart begins to beat ; 

Becoming reverence to the royal maid. Secret he feeds, unknowing in the cell ; 

And first, sofl whispers through the assembly At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the sheO^ 

went : And struggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 

With silent wunder then they watch'd the event: Then, helpless, in his mother's lap is laid. 

All hush'd, the king arose with awful grace, He creeps, he walks, and issuing into man, 

Deep thought was in his breast, and counsel in Grudges their life, from whence his own began; 

his face. Reckless of laws, affects to rule alone. 

At length he sigh'd ; and having first prepar*d Anxious to reign, and restless on the throne ; 

The attentive audience, thus his will declared. First vegetive, then feels, and reasons last ; 

The Cause and Spring of motion, from above. Rich of three souls, and lives all three to waste. 

Hung down on earth the golden chain of Love : S<»ne thus ; but thousands more in flower of 
Great was the effect, and high was his intent, age : 

When peace among the jarring seeds he sent. For few arrive to run the latter stage. 

Fire, flood, and earth, and air by this were Stmk in the first, in battle some are slain, 

bound, [crown'd. And others whelm'd beneath the stormy main. 

And Love, the common link, the new creation What makes all this, but Jupiter the king. 

The chain still holds ; for though the forms At whose command we perish, and we spring 7 

decay, Then H is our best, since thus ordain'd to die, . 

Eternal matter never wears away : To make a virtue of necessity. 

The same first Mover certain bounds has plac'd. Take what he gives, since to rebel is vain ; 

How kxig those perbhable forms shall last ; The bad grows better, which we well sustain , 

Nor can they last bnyond the time assign*d And could we choose the time, and choose 
By tliat all-seeing, and all-making mind : aright. 

Shorten ilieir hours they may ; for will is free ; 'T is best to die, our honour at the height 

Bat never pass the appointed destiny. When we have done our ancestors no shame. 

To men oppress'd, when weary of their breath, But serv'd our fii ends, and well socurM our 
Throw oflf the burden, and suborn their death. fame ; 

Then since those forms begin, and have their Then should we wish our happy life to close, 

end, And leave no more for fortime to dispose : 

On some unalter*d cause they sure depend : So should wo make our death a glad relief 

Parts of the whole are we ; but Qod the whole, From future shame, from sickness, and frOD 
Who gives us life, and animating soul. grief: 

For nature cannot from a part derive Enjoying while we live the present hour. 

That being, which the whole can only give : And dying in our excellence arui flower, [run. 

He perfect, stable ; but imperfect we. Then roimd our death-bed every friend should 

Subject to change, and different in degree ; And joyous of our conquest early won: 

Plants, beasts, and man ; and as our organs are, While the malicious world with envious tears 

We more or less of his perfection share. Should grudge our happy end, and wish it theirs. 

But by a long descent, the ethereal fire Since then our Arcilo is with honour deadi 

Corrupts : and forms, the mortal part, expire : Why should we mourn, that he so soon is freed^ 

As he withdraws his virtue, so they pass. Or call untimely, what the gods decreed ? 

And the same matter makes another mass : With grief as just, a friend may be deplor'd. 

This law the Omniscient Power was pleasM to From a foul (»rison to free air rostor'd. 

give, Ought he to thank his kinsman or his wife, 

That every kind should by succession live : Could tears recall him into wretched life ? 

That individiuils die, his will ordains ; Their sorrow hurts themselves ; on him is lost; 

The propagated species stiU remains. And worse than both, offeodi his hippy gbocu 
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What then remains, but, after past annoy, 
Tu take the good vicissitude of joy ? 
To thank the gracious godd for what they give, 
Possess our souls, and while wo live, to live? 
Ordain we then two sorrows to combine. 
And in one point the extremes of grief to join ; 
That thence resulting joy may be renew'd, 
As jarriitg notes in harmony conclude. 
Then I propose that Palamon uhall be 
In marriage join'd with beauteous Emily ; 
For which already I have gainM the assent 
Of my free people in full parliament. 
Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well deservM, had fortune done him right : 
'T is time to mend her fault ; since Emily 
By Arcito's death from former vows is free ; 
If you, fair sister, ratify the accord. 
And take him for your husband and your lord, 
'T is no dishonour to confer your grace 
On one descended from a royal race : 
And were he less, yet years of service past 
From grateful souls exact reward at last : 
Pity is Heaven's and yours ; nor can she find 
A throne so soft as in a woman's mind, [might, 
He said ; she blush'd ; and as o'eraw'd by 
SoemM to give Theseus what she gave the 

kniglit. 
Then turning to the Theban, thus he said ; 
Small arguments are needful to persuade 
Your temper to comply with my command ; 
And speaking thus, he gave Emilia's hand. 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conquest, though he lost the fight ; 
And bless'd with nuptial bliss tiie sweet labo- 
rious night 
Eros, and Antcros, on either side, [bride ; 

One fir'd the bridegroom, and one warm'd the 
And long-attending Hymen from above, 
Shower'd on the bed the whole Idalian grove. 
All of a tenor was their afler-life 
No day discolour'd with domestic strife ; 
No jealousy, but mutual truth believ'd. 
Secure repose, and kindness undeceiv'd. 
Thus Heaven, beyond tho compass of 

thought, 
Sent him the blessing he so dearly bought, 

So may the queen of love long duty bless, 
And all true lovers find the same success. 



his 



THE COCK AND THE FOX; 

OB, TBS TALE OF THE KVN's PRIEST. 

There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore 
A widow Mmewbat old, ud very poor : 



Deep in a cell her cottage lonely stood, 
WeU thatcli'd, and under covert of & wood. 

This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 
Since last she laid her husband in the ground 
A simple sober life, in patience, led, 
And had but just enough to buy her bread : 
But huswiting the little Heaven had lent. 
She duly paid a groat for quarter rent ; 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two^ 
To bring the year about with much ado. 

The cattle in her homestead were three Mm% 
A ewe call'd Mally, and three brindled cowb. 
Her parlour-window stuck with herbs aroond. 
Of savoury smell ; and rushes atrew'd tho 

ground. 
A maple-dresser in her hall she had. 
On which full many a slender meal she made ; 
For no delicious morsel pass'd her throat ; 
According to her cloth she cut her coat : 
No poignant sauce she knew, nor costly tretty 
Her hunger gave a relish to her meat : 
A sparing diet did her health assure ; 
Or sick, a pepper posset was her cure. 
Before the day was done, her work she Bptd, 
And never went by candlelight to bed ; 
With exercise she sweat ill humours oat. 
Her dancing was not hindcr'd by the gout. 
Her poverty was glad ; her heart content. 
Nor knew she what the spleen or vapours meant. 

Of wine she never tasted through the year, 
But white and black was all her homdy cheer: 
Brown bread, and milk (but first she akimm'd 

her bowls) 
And rashers of sing'd bacon on tho coalx. 
On bdydays an egg, or two at most ; 
But her ambition never reachM to roast. 

A yard she had with pales enclos'd about. 
Some high, some low, aind a dry ditch witbouC 
Within this homestead liv'd, without a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer ; 
So hight her cock, whose singing did surpafi 
The merry notes of organs at the roaaa. 
More certain was the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an abbey-clock ; 
And sooner than the matin-bell was rung, 
He clapp'd his wings upon his rooet, and sung : 
For when degrees ^een ascended right 
By sure instinct he knew 't was one at night. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withali 
In dents embattell'd like a castle wall ; 
His bill was raven-black, and shone like jet ; 
Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet : 
White were his nails, like silver to behold. 
His body glittering like the bumish'd gold. 
This gentle cock, for solace of his life. 
Six misses had, besides his lawful wife ; [good^ 
Scandal, that spares no king, though ne'er so 
Says, they were all of hit own flotb ud Uood 
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Wf riaten both by nre and mother*8 side ; 
And fure their likeness show'd them near 

allied. 
But make the worst, the monarch did no more 
Than all the Ptolemy s had done before : 
When incest is for interest of a nation, 
'T is made no sin by holy dispensation. 
Some lines have been maintained by this alone, 
Which by their common ugliness are known. 

But passing this as from our tale apart, 
Dame Partlet was the sovereign of his heart : 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 
He feather'd her a hundred times a day : 
And she, that was not only passing fair. 
But was withal discreet, and debonair, 
Resolv'd the passive doctrine to fulfil, 
Though loth ; and let him work his wicked will : 
At b«ird and bed was affable and kind. 
According as their marriage-vow did bind. 
And as the Church's precept had enjoin'd. 
E*en since she was u se*nnight old, they say, 
Was chaste and humble to her dying day, 
Nor chick nor hen was known to disobey. 

By this her husband*s heart she did obtain ; 
What cannot beauty, joinM with virtue, gain ! 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 
She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his 

tide; 
If, spuming up the ground, he sprung a com. 
The tribute in his bill to her was borne. 
But oh ! what joy it was to hear him sing 
In summer, when the day began to spring. 
Stretching his nock, and warbhng in his throat, 
Solus cum sola, then was all his note. 
For in the days of yore, the birds of parts 
Were bred to speak, and sing, and learn the 

liberal arts. 
Ithapp'd that, perching on the parlour-beam 
Anudsthis wives, he had a deadly dream, 
Just at the dawn ', and sighM, and groan'd so 

(ast. 
As every breath he drew would be his last. 
Dame Partlet, ever nearest to his side, 
Heard all his piteous moan, and how he cried 
For help from gods and men : and sore aghast, 
She peck'd and puU'd and wokenM him at last. 
Dear heart, said she, for love of Heaven declare 
Your pain, and make me partner of your care. 
Tou groan. Sir, ever since the morning light, 
Aa something hiad disturbed your noble spright. 
And, Madam,weU I might, said Chanticleer, 
Never was shrovetide-cock in such a fear. 
S'cn still I run all over in a sweat. 
My princely senses not recoverM yet. 
For such a dream I had of dire portent. 
That much I fear my body will be shent : 
It bodes I shall have wars and woful strife, 
Or in a loathsome dungeon end my life. 



Know, dame, I dreamt within my troubled 

breast. 
That in our yard I saw a murderous beast. 
That on my body wouM have made arrest. 
With waking eyes I ne'er beheld his fellow ; 
His colour was betwixt a red and yellow : 
Tipp'd was his tail, and both his pricking ears 
Were black ; and much unlike his other hairs : 
The rest, in shape a beagle's whelp throughout. 
With broader forehead, and a sharper snout : 
Deep in his front were sunk his glowing eyes. 
That yet methinks I see him with surprise. 
Reach out your hand, I drop with clammy 
And lay it to my heart, and feel it beat, [sweat 
Now fyefor shame, quoth she, by Heaven 
Thou hast for ever lost thy lady's love ; [above, 
No woman can endure a recreant knight. 
He must be bold by day, and free by night 
Our sex desires a husband or a friend. 
Who can our honour and his own defend ; 
Wise, hardy, secret, liberal of his purse : 
A fod is nauseous, but a coward worse : 
No bragging coxcomb, yet no baffled knight. 
How daPst thou talk of love, and dar'st not 

fight? 
How dar'st thou tell thy dame thou art afeard ? 
Hast thou no manly heart, and hast a beard f 

If aught from fearful dreams may be divin'd, 
They signify a cock of dunghill kind. 
All dreams, as in old Galen I have read. 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rising fumes of indigested food. 
Ana noxious humours that infect the blood : 
And sure, my lord, if I can read aright, 
These foolish fancies you have had to-night 
Are certain symptoms (in the canting style) 
Of boiling choler, and abounding bile ; 
This yellow gall that in your stomach floats 
Engenders all these visionary thoughts. 
When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red ; 
Red dragons, and red beasts, in sleep we view, 
For humours are distinguish'd by their hue. 
From hence we dream of wars and warlike 

things, 
And wasps and hornets with their double wingt • 

Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 
Then black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 
In sanguine airy dreams alofl we bound. 
With rheums oppress'd, we sink in riven 

drown'd. [theme 

More I could say, but thus conclude mj 
The dominating humour makes the dream. 
Cato was in his time accounted wise. 
And he condemns them all for empty lies. 
Take my advice, and when wo fly to ground. 
With laxatives preserve your body sound, 
And purge the peccant humoun that abouni 
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I should bo loth to Uy you on a bier ; 
And though there lives no *pothccary near, 
I dare for once prescribe for your disease, 
And save long bills, and a domii'd doctor's fees. 

Two sovereign herbs, which I by practice 
kjiow, 
And both at hand, (for in our yard they grow ;) 
On peril of my soul shall rid you wliolly 
Of ycUow choler, and of melancholy ; 
You muiit both purge and vomit ; but obey, 
And for the love of heaven make no delay. 
Since hot and dry in your complexion join, 
Beware tho sun when in a vernal sign ; 
For when he mounts exalted in tlie Ram, 
If then he finds your body in a flame, 
Replete witli choler, I dare lay a groat, 
A tertian ague is at least your lot. 
Perhaps a fever (which the gods forefend) 
May bring your youth to some untimely end : 
And therefore. Sir, as you desire to live, 
A day or two before your laxative. 
Take just three worms, nor under nor above, 
Because the gods, unequal numbers love. 
These digestives prepare you fur your purge ; 
Of fumitor}', centaury, and spurge. 
And of ground-ivy add a leaf or two, 
AH which within our yard or garden grow. 
Eat these, and be, my lord, of better cheer : 
Your father's son was never born to fear. 

Madam, quoth he, gramercy for your care, 
But Cato, whom you quoted, you may spare : 
'T is true, a wise and wortliy man he seems, 
And (as you say) gave no belief to dreams: 
But other men of more authority, 
And, by Uie immortal powers, as wise as he, 
Maintain, with sounder 8cn;$e,tliat dreams fore- 
bode ; 
For Homer plainly says they come from God, 
Nor Cato said it : but some modem fool 
Impos'd in Cato's name on boys at school. 

Believe mc. Madam, moniing dreams fore- 
show 
Tho events of things, aiul future weal or wo : 
Some truths ore nut bv reason to be tried, 
But we have sure experience for our guide. 
An ancient author, equal with the best, 
Relates this tale of dreams among the rest. 

Two friends or brothers, with devout intent. 
On some far pilgrimage together went. 
It happenM so, ihat, when the sun was down, 
They just arriv'd by twili«jlit at a town : 
That day had been the baiting of a bull, 
'T was at a feasi, and every inn so full, 
That no void room in chamber, or on ground ; 
And but one sorry bed was to be found : 
And that so little it would hold bui one, 
Though till this hour they never lay alone. 
80 wore they forc'd to part; one aiay'd behind, 



His fellow sought wliat lodging he could find S 
At hist he found a stall where oxen stood, 
And lhat he rather chose than lie abrotd. 
'T was in a farther yard without a door ; 
But, for his case, well littcr'd was the floor. 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker slept: 
Supine he snor'd; but, in the dead of night, 
He dreamt his friend appeared before his si^ 
AVho, with a ghastly lo>ok and doleful cry, 
Said, Help me, brother, or this night I die : 
Arise, and help, before all help be vain. 
Or in an ox's stall I shall be slain. 

RousM from his rest, he waken'd in a stait, 
Shivering with horror, and with aching heart; 
At length to cure himself by reason tries ; 
'T is but a dream,and what are dreams but lied 
So thinking,chang'd his 8ide,and clos'd his eyes. 
His dream returns ; his friend appears again : 
The murderers come, now help, or I am slain : 
'T was but a vision still, and visions are but 

vain. [pear'd 

He dreamt the third ; but now his friend 1^ 
Pale, naked, pierc'd with wounds, with blood 

besmear'd : 
Thrice wam'd. Awake, said he ; relief is late, 
Tho deed is done ; but thou revenge my fate : 
Tardy of aid, unseal thy heavy eyes. 
Awake, and with the dawning day arise : 
Take to the western gate thy ready way, 
For by that passage tliey my corpse convey : 
My corpse is in a tumbrel laid, among 
The fihh, and ordure, and enclos'd with di]ii|, 
That cart arrest, and raise a common cry ; 
For sacred hunger of my gold I die : [drew 
Then show'd his grisly wounds : and last he 
A piteous sigh ; and took a long adieu. 

The frighted friend arose by break of day. 
And found the stall where late his fellow lay. 
Then of his impious host inquiring more. 
Was answer'd that his guest was gone before : 
Muttering he went, said he, by morning light, 
And much complaiu'd of his ill rest by night. 
This rais'd suspicion in the pilgrim's mind ; 
Because all hosts are of an evil kind. 
And oft to share the spoil with robbers join'd. 
His dream confirm'd his thought ; with troil* 

bled look 
Straight to tJie western gate his way he took ; 
There, as his dream foretokl, a cart he found. 
That carried com{>ost furth to dung the ground. 
This when the pilgrim saw, he stretcli'd hif 

throat. 
And cried out murder with a yelling note. 
My niurder'd fellow in this cart lies dead, 
Vengeance and justice on the villain^s head ; 
You, magistrates, who sacred laws dispense, 
On you I call to punish l^ ' « offence. 
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The word thus giTen, within a little spacei Light fumea are merry, groMer fumes are sad: 

Th« mob came roaring out, and throng'd the Both are the reasonable soul run mad : 

place. And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 

AH in a trice they cast the cart to ground, That neiUier were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 

And in the dang the murderM body found ; Skunetimes forgotten things long cast behind 

Though breathless, warm, and reeking from the Rush forward in the brain, and come to mind, 

wound. The nurse's legends are for truths received, 

Good HeaTen,whose darling attribute we find And the man dreams but what the boy belioT'd. 
Is boundless grace, and mercy to mankind. Sometimes we but rehearse a former play, 

Abhors the cruel ; and the deeds of night The night restores our actions done by day ; 

By wondrous ways reveals in open light : As bounds in sleep will open for their prey. 

Murder may pass unpHnish'd for a time. In short the farce of dreams is of a piece. 

But tardy justice will overtake the crime. Chimeras all ; and more absurd, or less : 

And oft a speedier pain the guilty feels. You, who believe in tales, abide alone ; 

The hue wad cry of Heaven pursues him at Whatever I get this voyage is my own. 

the heels. Thus while he spoke,he heard the shouting crov 

Frerii fhxn the &ct ; as in the present case, That callM aboard, and took his last adieu. 

The criminals are seizM upon the place : The vessel went before a merxy gale. 

Carter and host coofirooted face to face. And for quick passage put on every sail : 

Stiff* in denial, as the law appoints, But when least fear'd, and e'en in (^>en day. 

On engines they distend their tortur'd joints : The mischief overtook her in the way : 

So was confession forc'dfthe offence was known, Whethor she sprung a leak, I cannot find, 

And puUic justice on the offenders done. Or whether she was overset with wind, 

Here may you see that visions are to dread ; Or that some rock below her bottom rent ; 

And in the page that follows this, I read But down at once with aQ her crew she went; 

Of two young merchants, whom the hope of gaia Her fellow-ships from far her loss descried ; 

Induc'd in partnership to cross the main : But only she was sunk, and all were safe be* 
Waiting till willing winds their sails supplied, side. 

Within a trading-town they long abide. By this example you are taught again. 

Full fairly situate on a haven's side. That dreams and visions are not always vain : 

One evening it befell, that, kx>king out. Bat if, dear Partlet, you are still in doubt. 

The wind they long had wish'd was come aboat : Another tale shall make the former out. 

Well pleas'd they went to rest ; and if the gale Kenelm, the son of Kenulph, Mercia's king, 

Till mom oontinuM, both resolv'd to sail. Whose holy life the legends loudly sing. 

But as together in a bed they lay, Wam'd in a dream, his murder did foretell 

The younger had a dream at break of day. From point to point as after it befell : 

A man, he thought, stood frowning at his side : All circumstances to his nurse he told. 

Who wam'd him for his safety to provide, (A wonder from a child of seven years old :\ 

Kor put to sea, but safe on shore abide. The dream with horror heard, the good old wife 

I come, thy genius, to command thy stay ; From treason counsell'd him to guard his life ; 

Trost not tlie winck, for fatal is the day, But close to keep the secret in his mind. 

And death unhop'd atteiKb the watery way. For a boy's vision small belief would find. 

The vision said, and vanish'd from hvt The pious child, by promise bound, obey'd, 

sight : Nor was the fatal murder long delay'd : 

The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright : By Quenda slain, he fell before liis time. 

Then puU'd his drowsy neighbour, and declared Made a young martyr by his sister's crime. 

What in his slumber he had seen and heard. The tale is told by venerable Bede 

His friend smiTd scornful, and with proud con- Which at your better leisure, you may read. 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt, [tempt Macrobius too relates the vision sent 

Stay who will stay : for me no fears restrain, To the great Scipio, with the fam'd event : 

Who foHow Mercury the god of gain ; Objections makes, but after nukes replies, 

Let eadi man do as to his fancy «eems, And adds, that dreams are often prophecies. 
I wait, not I, til! you have better dreams. Of Daniel you may road in hdy writ. 

Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes. Who, when the king his vision did forget, 

When monarch reason sleeps, tliis mimic Could word for word the wondrous dream rt- 

wokes : peat. 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things. Nor leas of patriarch Joseph understand, 

A mob of cobblers, and a court of kings : Who by a dream enslav'd the Egyptiaa lao^ 
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The jears of plenty and of death foretold, 
When, for their bread, their liberty they •old. 
Nor mutt the exalted buuer be forgot, 
Nor he whose dream presag'd his hanging lot, 
And did not Crcosus the same death foresee, 
Rais*d in his vision on a lofty tree ? 
The wife of Hector, in his utmost pride, 
Dreamt of his death the night before he died ; 
Well was he wam*d from battle to refrain. 
But men to death decreed are wamM in vain : 
He darM the dream, and by his fatal foe was 
slain. 
Much more I know, which I forbear to speakj 
For see the rtiddy day begins to break ; 
Let this suffice, that plainly I foresee 
My dream was bad, and bodes adversity : 
But neither pills nor laxatives I like, 
They only serve to make the well man sick : 
Of these his gain the sharp physican makes, 
And often gives a purge, but seldom takes : 
They not correct, but poison all the bk)od. 
And ne*er did any but the doctors good. 
Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them all ; 
With every work of 'pothccary's hall. 
These melancholy matters I forbear : 
But let me tell thee, Partlet mine, and swear, 
That when I view the beauties of thy face, 
I fear not death, nor dangers, nor disgrace : 
80 may my soul have bliss, as when I spy 
The scarlet red about thy partridge eye. 
While thou art constant to thy own true knight, 
While thou art mine, and I am thy delight. 
All sorrows at thy presence take their flight. 
For true it is, as in principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio. 
Madam, the meaning of this Latin is. 
That woman is to man his sovereign bliss. 
For when by night I feel your tender side. 
Though for the narrow perch I cannot ride, 
Tet I have such a solace in my mind, 
That all my boding cares are cast behind ; 
And e'en already I forget my dream : 
He said, and downward flew from off* the beam. 
For daylight now began apace to spring. 
The thrush to whistle, and the lark to sing. 
Then crowing clappM his wings, the appointed 

call, 
To chuck his wives together in the haO. 

By this the widow had unbarr'd the door. 
And chanticleer went strutting out before. 
With royal courage, and with heart so light. 
As show*d he scomM the visions of the night. 
Now roaming in the yard, he spum*d the ground, 
And gave to Partlet the first grain he found. 
Then of>en feather'd her with wanton play, 
Aod trod her twenty times ere prime (Mfday : 
And took by turns and gave so much delight, 
Htr sittara pin*d with envy at the sight. 



He chuck'd again, when other coma he fbond' 
And scarcely deign'd to set a foot to groaad. 
But swagger'd like a lord about his ImO, 
And his seven wives came running at his calL 
*T was now the month in which the work! b«. 
(If March beheld the first created man :) [ganj 
And since the vernal equinox, the sun, 
In Aries twelve degrees, or more, had run; 
When casting up his eyes against the light, 
Botli month, and day, and hour he measiii'd 

right. 
And told more truly than the Ephemeris : 
For art may err, but nature cannot miss. 
Thus numbering times and seasons in hit 
breast, 
His second crowing the third hour confessed. 
Then turning, said to Partlet, See, my dear. 
How lavish nature has adom'd the year ; 
How the pale primrose and blue violet spring. 
And birds essay their throats difusM to sing : 
Ail these are ours ; and I with pleasure see 
Man strutting on two legs and aping me : 
An unfledg'd creature, of a lun^>ish frame, 
Endowed with fewer particles d* flame; 
Our dame sits cowering o'er a kitchen fire, 
I draw fresh air, and nature's works admire : 
And e'en this day in more delight abound, 
Than, since I was an egg, I ever fotmd. 
The time shall come when Chanticleer shaH 
wish 
His words unsaid, and hate his boasted blin : 
The crested bird shall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his masterpiece below ; 
And learn the latter end of joy is wo. 
The vessel of his bliss to dregs is run, 
And Heaven will have him taste his oUier tun.* 
Te wise, draw near, and hearken to my tale. 
Which proves that o(\ the proud by flattery fiUl : 
The legend is as true I utidertake 
As Tristran is, and Launcelot of the lake : 
Which all our ladies in sudi reverence hold, 
As if in Book of Martyrs it were told. 

A fox full-fraught with seeming sanctity pie ; 
That fear'd an oath, but, like the devil, would 
Who look'd like Lent, and had tlie holy leer, 
And durst not sin before he said his prayer ; 
This pious cheat, that never suck'd the blood. 
Nor chewM the flesh of lambs, but when he 
could ; [wood : 

Had pass'd three summers in the neighbouring 
And musing long, whom next to circumvent, 
On Chanticleer his wicked fancy bent : 
And in his high imagination cast, 
By stratagem to gratify his taste. 

•Jnd Ileawn wHl ?tave him taste hU other tun] 
An allusion to Honaer's allegory of the two urns. 
LM»\yin 1% m0e2, Iliad 94. 1. SS7, used by AcbiUei 
in eonsolaUou to the afflicted Priam. /.Mr. 
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Hie pbt contriy'd, beibre the break of day 
Reynard through the hedge had made 
his way ; 

The pale was next, but proudly with a bound 
He Jeiipt the fence of the forbidden ground : 
Tet fearing to be seen, within a bed 
Of colewortfl he concealM his wily head ; 
Then skulk'd till afternoon, and watch*d hit 

time, 
( Aa murderers use) to perpetrate his crime. 

hypocrite, ingenious to destroy, 

O traitor, worse than Sinon was to Troy ! 

O vile subverter of the Gallic reign, 

More (alse than Gano was to C^rlemaign ! 

O Chanticleer, in an unhappy hour 

Didst thou forsake the safety of thy bower ; 

Better for thee thou hadst believed thy dream. 

And not that day descended from the beam ! 

But here the doctors eagerly dispute : 
Some hold predestination absolute : 
Borne clerks maintain, that Heaven at first 

foresees, 
And in the virtue of foresight decrees. 
If this be so, then prescience binds the will, 
And mortals are not free to good or ill ; 
For what he first foresaw, he must ordain, 
Or its eternal prescience may be vain : 
As bad for us as prescience had not been : 
For first, or last, he 's author of the sin. 
And who says that, let the blaspheming man 
Bay worse e'en of the devil, if he can. 
For how can that eternal power be just 
To punish man, who sins because be must? 
Or how can he reward a virtuous deed, 
Which is not done by us *, but first decreed 7 

1 cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Austin can ; 
If prescience can determine actions so 
That we must do, because he did foreknow, 
Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is five, 
Not forcM to sin by strict necessity : 

This strict necessity they simple call, 
Another sort there is conditional 
The first so binds the will, that things fore- 
known 
By spontaneity, not choice, are done. 
Thus galley-slaves tug willing at their oar, 
Content to work in prospect of the shore ; 
But would not work at all if not constrained be- 
k fore. 

That other does not liberty constrain. 
But man may either act or may refrain, 
heaven made us agents five to good or ill, 
And forc*d it not, though he foresaw the will. 
Freedom was first bestow'd on human race, 
Aad prescience only held the second place. 

If he could make such agents whoUy free, 
C Bot dispute, the point's too high for me ; 

SO N 



For Heaven's unfathom'd power what man cat 

sound. 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound ? 
He made us to his image, all agree ; 
That image is the soul, and that must be 
Or not the Maker's image, or be free. 
But whether it were better man had been 
By nature bound to good, not firee to sin, 
I waive, for fear of splitting on a rock. 
The tale I tell is only of a coca ; 
Who had not run the hazard of his life, 
Had he believed his dream, and not his wife : 
For women, with a mischief to their kind. 
Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 
A woman's coimsel brought us first to wo, 
And made her man his paradise fiirego, 
Where at hearths ease he liv'd ; and ndffA 

have been 
As firee from sorrow as he was fix>ra sin. 
For what the devil had their sex to do, 
That, bom to folly, they presumM to know, 
And could not see the serpent in the grass ? 
But I myself presume, and let it pass. 

Silence in times of suffering is the best, 
'T is dangerous to disturb a hornet's nest. 
In other authors you may find enough, 
But all they say of dames is idle sti^. 
Legends of lying wits together bound. 
The wife of Bath would throw 'em to the 

ground ; 
These are the words of Chanticleer, not mine^ 
I honour dames, and think their sex divine. 

Now to continue what my tale begun ; 
Lay madam Partlet basking in the sun, 
Breast-high in sand : her sisters, in a row, 
Enjoy'd the beams above, the warmth below. 
The cock, that of his flesh was ever fiee. 
Sung merrier than the mermaid in the sea ; 
And so befell, that as he cast his eye 
Among the coleworts on a butterfly, 
He saw false Reynard where he lay fiiU low . 
I need not swear he had no list to crow ; 
But cried. Cock, cock, and gave a sudden starts 
As sore dismay'd and frighted at his heart. 
For birds and beasts, informed by nature, know 
Kinds opposite to theirs, and fly their foe. 
So Chanticleer, who never saw a fox, 
Tet shunn'd him as a sailor shuns the rodcs. 

But the false loon, who coukl not work his wit 
By open force, employ 'd his flattering skill ; 
I hope, my lord, said he, I not oflfend ; 
Are you afraid of roe, that am your firiend ? 
I were a beast indeed to do you wrong, 
I, who have lov'd and honour'd you so long: 
Stay, gentle Sir, nor take a false alarm, 
For on my soul I never meant to harm. 
I come no spy, nor as a traitor press. 
To learn the secrets of your soft racMt s 
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Far be from Reynard ao profane a thought : 
But by the sweetneis of your voice was 

brought : 
For, as I bid my beads, by chanco I heard, 
The song as of an angel in the yard ; [goda, 
A song that would have charm'd the internal 
And banish'd horror from the dark abodes : 
Had Orpheus sung it in the nother sphere, 
So much the hymn had pleas'd the t3frant'a ear, 
The wife had been detained, to keep the husbaad 
My lord, your sire familiarly 1 knew, [there. 
A peer desenring such a son as you : 
He,with your lady-mother, (whom Heaven rest,) 
Has often grac'd my house, and been my guest : 
To view his living features does me good, 
For I am your poor neighbour in the wood ; 
And in my cottage ahcMild be proud to sec 
The worthy heir of my friend's family. 

But since I speak of singing, let me say, 
An with an upright heart I safely may, 
That, save yourself, there breathes not on the 

ground 
One like your father for a silver sound. 
So sweetly would he wake the winter>^y, 
That matrons to the church mistook their way, 
And thought they heard the merxy organ play. 
And he to raise his voice with artful care, 
(What will not beaux attempt to please the 

fair? 
On tiptoo stood to sing with greater strength, 
And stretchM his comely neck at all the length : 
And while he strain'd his voice to pierce the 

skies, 
As saints in raptures use, would shut his eyes, 
That the sound striving through the narroif 

throat. 
His winking might avail to mend the note. 
By this, in song, he never had his peer. 
From sweet Cecilia down to Chanticleer; 
Not Maro's muse, who stmg the mighty man, 
Nor Pindar^s heavenly lyre, nor Horace when a 

swan. 
Your ancestors proceed from race divine : 
From Brennus and Belinus is your line ; 
Who gave to sovereign Rome such k>ud alarms, 
That e'en the priests were not excusM from 

arms. 
Besides a famous monk of modem times 
Has left of cocks recorded in bis rhymes, 
That of a parish priest the son and heir, 
(When sons d* priests were from the proverb 

clear) 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind. 
And either lam'd his legs, or struck him blind; 
For which the elerk his father was disgraced. 
And in his benefice another placed. 
Now sing, my lord, if not for love of me, 
Tet for the sake of sweet Saint Charity ; 



Make hills, and dales, and earth, and heaven i^ 
And emulate your father's angel-voke. [jmes, 

The cock was pleas'd to hear him apeak so 
And proud beside, as solar people are ; [&ir, 
Nor could the treason from the truth descry, 
So was he ravish'd with this flattery : 
So much the more, as from a littlo elf. 
He had a high opinion of himself ; 
Though sickly, slender, and not larg« of limb, ^ 
Concluding all the world was made for him. 

Ye princes, rais'd by poets to the gods, 
And Alezander'd up in lying odea. 
Believe not every flattering knave's report, 
There 's many a Reynard lurking in tlie coot 
And he shall be received with more regard, 
And listened to, than modest truth is heard. 

This Chanticleer, of whom the story aingi, 
Stood high upon his toes, and dapp'd his wiagt 
Then stretch'd his neck, and wink'd with both 

his eyes. 
Ambitious as he sought the Olympic priz«. 
But while ho pain'd himself to raise his uote. 
False Reynard rush'd, and caught him by the 

throat. 
Then on his back he laid the precious load. 
And sought his wcmted shelter of the wood ; 
Swif\ly he made his way, the mischief done, 
Of all unheeded, and pursuM by none. 

Alas, what stay is there in human state, 
Or who can shun inevitable fiite ? 
The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations of the world were cast ! 
In Aries though the sun exalted stood, 
His patron-planet to procure his good ; 
Yet Saturn was his mortal foe, ami he. 
In Libra rais'd, oppos'd the same degree ; 
The rays both good and bad, of equal power, 
Each thwarting other, made a mingled hour. 

On Friday mom he dreamt this direful dreaiB, 
Croes to the worthy native, in his scheme! 
Ah blissful Venus, goddess of delight, 
How coukbt thou suffer thy devotmi Imigfat 
On thy own day to fall by foe q)press'd. 
The wight of all the world who served thee best ? 
Who, true to k>ve, was all for reovation. 
And minded not the work of propagation. 
Gaufride, who couldst so well in rhyme com- 
plain 
The death of Richard with an arrow slain, 
Why had not I Oiy muse, or thou my heart, 
To sing this heavy dirge with equal art ! 
That I like thee on Friday might complain 
For on that day was Coeur de Lion slain. 
Not louder cries, when Uiimi was in flames, 
AVere sent to heaven by woful Trojan damesi 
When Pyrrhus toss'd on high his buraisli*d blade^ 
And ofler'd Priam to his father's shade, 
Than for the cock the widow'd poultry 
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Pair Part let first, when he waa boroe from 
nght, [knight: 

Wvh soTereign shrieks bewail'd her captive 
Far louder than the Carthaginian wife, 
When Asdrub&l her husband lost his life, 
When the beheld the smouldering flames as- 
cend. 
And all the Punic glories at an end : 
Willing into the fires she plungM her head, 
With greater ease than others seek their bed. 
Not more aghast the matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burn*d the imperial town, 
SbriekM for the downfall in a doleful cry, [die. 
For which their guiltless lords were doom d to 

Now to my story I return again : 
The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woful cackling cry with horror heard, 
Of those distracted damsels in the yard : 
And starting up, beheld the heavy sight. 
How Reynard to the forest took his flight, 
And cross his back, as in triumphant scorn, 
The hope and piDar of the house was borne. 
The fox, the wicked fox, was all the cry ; 
Out from his house ran every neighbour nigh : 
The vicar first, and afler him the crew, 
With forks and staves the felon to pursue. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with tlie band, 
And Malkin, with her distafi'in her hand: 
Ron cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panic horror of pursuing dogs ; 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak. 
Poor swine, as if their pretty hearts would 

break. 
The shouts of men, the women in dismay. 
With shrieks augment tlie terror of the day. 
The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And feaHd a persecution might betide, 
FaU twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obscure in rushes of the liquid lake. 
The geese fly o*er the bam ; the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in 

swarms. 
Jack Straw at London stone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with so loud a shout ; 
Not when with English hate they did pursue 
A Frenchman, or an unbelieving Jew : 
Not when the welkin rung with * one and all ;* 
And echoes bounded back from Fox's hall : 
Earth seemM to sink beneath, and heaven 
above to fall. [ous fox. 

With might and main they chasM the murder- 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. 
To kindle Mars with military sounds. 
Nor wanted hums to inspire sagacious hounds. 
But see how Fortime can confound the wise. 
And when they least expect it, tum the dice. 
The captive-cock, who scarce cotild draw his 
And lay within the very jaws of death ; [breath, 



Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear supplied him witiithis happy thought. 
Yours is the prize, victorious prince, said he ; 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village see. 
Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may. 
And bid the cliurls that envy you the prey 
Call back their mongrel curs, and cease their 
See, fools, the shelter of the wood is nigh, [cry. 
And Chanticleer in your despite shall die. 
He shall be pluck'd and eaten to the bone.- 

'T is well advis'd — in faitli it shall bo done ; 
This Reynard said ; but as tlie word he spoke, 
The prisoner with a spring from prison broke : 
Then stretch'd his feather'd fans with all his 

might, [flight. 

And to the neighbouring maple wingM hia 
AVhom when the traitor safe on tree beheld, 
He curs'd the gods, with shame and sorrow 

fiUM : 
Shame for his folly, sorrow out of time, 
For plotting an unprofitable crime ; 
Yet mastering both, the artificer of lies 
Renews the assault, and his last battery tries. 
Though I, said he, did ne'er in thought o^ 

fend. 
How justly may my lord suspect his friend ? 
The appearance is against me, I cunfess. 
Who seemingly have put you in distress : 
You, if your goodness does not plead my cauae, 
May think I broke all hospitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble person in a fright : 
This, since you take it ill, I must repent. 
Though heaven can witness, with no bad intent 
I practis'd it, to make you taste your cheer 
With double pleasure, first prepared by fear. 
So loyal subjects oflen seize their prince, 
Forc'd (for his good) to seeming violence, 
Yet mean his sacred person not the least of^ 

fence. 
Descend ; so help me, Jove, as you shall find 
That Reynard comes of no dissembling kind. 
Nay, quoth the cock ; but 1 beshrew us both, 
If I believe a saint upon his oath : 
An honest man may take a knave^s advice. 
But idiots only may be cozen'd twice : 
Once wam'd is well bewared; no flattering liea 
Shall sooth roe more to sing with winking eyes, 
And open moutii, for fear of catching flies. 
Who blindfold walks upon a river^s brim, 
When he should see, has ho deserv'd to swim? 

Belter, Sir Cock, let all contention cease, 
Come down, said Reynard, let us treat of peace. 
A peace with all my soul, said Chanticleer; 
But, with your favour, I will treat it here ; 
And lest the truce witJi treason should be 

mix'd, 
'T if my cqdomh to havo the tree betwizL 
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TBE MORAL. 

In this plain fable you the efTect may see 
Of negligence and fond credulity : 
And learn besides of flatterers to beware, 
Then most pernicious when they speak too fair. 
The cock and fox the fool and loiave imply ; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lioi 
Who spoke in parables, I dare not say ; 
But sure be knew it was a pleasing way 
Sound sense, by plain example, to convey. 
And in a heathen author we may find. 
That pleasure with instruction should be joinM, 
So take the com, and leave the chaflf behind. 



THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF ; 

ORt THE LADT IIT THE ▲RBOUR. 
A TISIOW. 

Now turning (rom the wint'ry signs, the sun 
His course exalted througn the Ram had ruU) 
And whirling up the skies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus, and the Kghtsome realms of 

love; 
Where Venus from her orb descends in showers, 
To glad the ground, and paint the fields with 

flowers : 
When first the tender blades of grass appear, 
And buds, that yet the blast of Eurtis fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 

year; 
Till gentle heat, and aod repeated rains 
Make the green blood to dance within their 

veins: 
Then, at their call, imbolden'd out they come, 
And swell the gems and burst the narrow room ; 
Broader and broader yet^ their blooms display. 
Salute the welcome sun and entertain the day. 
Then from their breathing souls the sweets re- 
pair [air: 
To scent the skies, and purge the unwholesome 
Joy spreads the heart, ajid, with a genial song, 
SfNring issues out, and leads the joUy months 
along. 
In that sweet season, as in bed I lay. 
And sought in sleep to pass the night away, 
I tum'd my weary side, but stiU in vain. 
Though full of youthful health, and void of pain : 
Cares I had none, to keep me fit>m my rest, 
For love hod never entered in my breast ; 
I wanted nothing fortune could supply. 
Nor did she slumber till that hour deny. 
I wonder'd then, but after found it true. 
Much joy had dried away the bahny dew : 



Seas would be pools, without the bnahing dr, 
To curl the waves ; and sure some little care 
Should weary nature so, to make her want re> 

pair. [suf, 

When Chanticleer the second watch had 
Scorning the scomer sleep, from bed I sprung; 
And dressing, by the moon, in loose array, 
Pass'd out in open air, preventing day, 
And sought a goodly grove, as fancy led my 

way. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order stood 
Of oidis unshorn a venerable wood ; 
Fresh was the grass beneath, and every tree» 
At distance planted in a due degree, 
Their branching arms in air with e^ual qMoe 
Stretch'd to their peighbours with a kmg cb* 

brace : 
And the new leaves on every bough were tec^i 
Some ruddy colour'd, some of lighter green. 
The painted birds, companions of the spring, 
Hopping from spray to spray, were heard to 

sing. 
Both eyes and cars received a like delimit, 
Enchanting music, and a charming sight. 
On Philomel I fixM my whole desire ; 
And listened for the queen of all the quire ; 
Fain would I hear her heavenly voice to singf 
And wanted yet an omen to the spring. 

Attending long in vain, I took the way. 
Which through a path, but scarcely printed, lay; 
In narrow mazes oft it seem*d to meet. 
And look'd as lightly pressM by fairy feet. 
Wandering I walk'd alone, for still methou^ 
To some strange end so strango a path wtf 

wrought : 
At last it led me where an arbour stood, 
The sacred receptacle of the wood: [gresB, 
This place unmark*d, though oft I walk*d tfas 
In all my progress I had never seen : 
And seix'd at once with wonder and delight, 
Gaz*d all around me, new to the transpotiing 

sight. 
'T was bench'd with turf, and goodly to be seen. 
The thick young grass arose in fresher green : 
The mound was newly made, no tight couU 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass ; [paa 
The well^nited sods so closely lay, 
And all around the shades defended it from day 
For sycamores with eglantine were spread, 
A hedge about the sides, a covering over head* 
And so the fragrant brier was wove between, 
The sycamore and flowers were mizM wtoh 
That nature seem'd to vary the delight ; [greeii 
And satisfied at once the smell and sight. 
The master workman of the bower was knoim 
Through fairy-lands, and built for Oberon ; 
Who twining leaves with such proportion dreW| 
They rwe by measure, and by rtile they grew; 
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No mortal tongue cmn half the beauty tell ; On the green bank I sat, and listenM \iMg ; 

For none but hands dirine could work so well. (Sitting was more convenient for the song;) 

Both roof and sides were like a parlour made, Nor till her lay was ended could F move, 

A soft recoM, and a cool summer shade : But wishM to dwell for ever in the grove. 

The hedge was set so thick, no foreign eye Only roethought the time too swiAly pass*d, 

The persons placed within it could espy : And every note I fear'd woulii be the last. 

iBut all that pass'd without with ease was seen, My sight, and sraell,and hearing were employ'd} 

As if nor fence nor tree was plac'd between. And all three senses in full gust enjoyM. 

"T was burder'd with a field ; and some was And what alone did all the rest surpass, 

plain The sweet possession of the fairy place ; 

With grass, and some was iow'd with rising Single, and conscious to my self alone 

grain. Of pWasures to the excluded world unknown : 

That (now the dew with spangles dedc'd the Pleasures which no where ebe were to be 

ground) found, 

A aweeter spot of earth was never found. And all Elysium in a spot of ground. 

I lookM and look'd, and still with new delight ; Thus while 1 sat intent to see and hear, 

Such joy my soul, such pleasures fill'd my sight : And drew perfumes of more than vital air, 

And the fresh eglantine ezhal'd a breath, All suddenly I heard the approaching sound 

Whose odours were of power to raise from Of vocal music on the enchanted ground: 

death. A host of saints it seem'd, so full the quire ; 

Nor sullen discontent, nor anxious care. As if the bless'd above did all conspire 

E'en though brought thither, could inhabit To Join their voices, and neglect the lyre. 

there : At length there issued from the grove behind 

But thence they fled as from their mortal foe ; A fair assembly of the female kind : 

For this sweet place could only pleasure know. A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 

Thus as I mus*d I cast aside my eye, Seduc'd the sons of heaven to rebel. 

And saw a medlar-tree was planted nigh. I pass their form, and every charming grace, 

The spreading branches made a goodly show. Less than an angel would their wiirth debase: 

And full of opening blooms was every bough : But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

A goldfinch there I saw with gaudy pride All rich and rare, is fresh within my mind. 

Of painted plumes, that hopp*d from side to In velvet, white as snow, the troop wasgownM, 

side. The seams with sparkling emeralds set around : 

Still pecking as she passed ; and still she drew Their hoods and sleeves the same ; and purfled 

The sweets from every flower, and suck'd the o'er 

dew : With diamonds, pearls, and all the shining store 

SuflSc'd at length, she warbled in her throat, . Of eastern pomp: their long descending train, 

And tunM her voice to many a merry note. With rubies edg'd, and sapphires, swept the 

But indistinct, and neither sweet nor clear, plain : 

Tet such as soothM my soul, and pleas'd my ear. High on their heads, with jewels richly set. 

Her short performance was no sooner tried, Each lady wore a radiant coronet 

When she I sought, the nightingale, replied : Beneath the circles, all the quire was grac'd 

So flweet, so shrill, so variously she sung, With chaplets green on their fair foreheada 

That the grove echoed, and the valleys rung : placM 

And I so ravish'd with her heavenly note, Of laurel some, of woodbine many more ; 

I stood entranc'd, and had no room for thought, And wreaths of agnus castus others bore ; 

But all o'orpower'd with ecstasy of bliss. These last, who with those virgin crowns were 

Was in a pleasing dream of paradise ; Appeared in higher honour than the resL (drest, 

Atlenj^ih walk'd, and looking round the bower. They danc'd around : but in the midst was seen 

Search'd every tree, and pryM on every flower, A lady of a more majestic mien ; 

If any where by chance I might espy By stature, and by beauty, mark'd their sore- 

The rural poet of the melody : reign queen. 

For stiU methought she sung not far away : ^ ^ ^^,,„ ^^ j „', ^„^ ,,..,^.^ 

Al last I found her on a laurel spray. (Stalnr w<u mvre convtnient for thetwg;) 

Chiae by my side she sat, and fair in sight, A dcvintlon from the orldnaJ, arwinsj from the 

Pull in » linn Aiminst her onrvwliP • "^^^ °^ ^ rhynie. Of his habitual carelessness. The 

ruu m a une, agamsi ner opposite , original llnps are- 

Where stood with eglantine the laurel twin'd ; ——for as for mine entent. 

.4iid both their native aweets were well con- "^hc hlniis sone was more convenient, 

4^^. f . An«I more pJea&aiit to me by mauy fokl 

jP"*^ ^ Than mete or drink, or any other thing. 
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She in the midst began with sober gjnee ; 
Her senrants* eyes were fixM upon her face, 
And as she mov'd or tumM, her motions yiew*d| 
Her measures kept, and step by step pursu'd. 
Methought she trod the ground with greater 

grace, 
With more of godhead shining in her face ; 
And as in beauty she surpassed the quire, 
So, nobler than the rest, was her attire. 
A crown of ruddy gold enclcM'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a show: 
A branch of agnus castus in her hand 
She bore aloA (her sceptre of command) ; 
Admir'd, ador'd by all the circling crowd. 
For wheresoever ^eturn*d her face, they boVd: 
And as she danced, a roundelay she sung. 
In honour of the laurel, ever young : 
She raisM her voice on high, and sung so clear, 
The fawns came scudding from the groves to 

hear : 
And all the bending Ibreat lent an ear. 
At every dose she made, the attending throog 
Replied, and bore the burden of the song : 
So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 
It seemM the music melted in the throat. 

Thus dancing on, and singing as they daiic'd« 
They to the middle of the mead advancM, 
Till round my arbour a new ring they maide. 
And footed it about the secret shade. 
0*erjoy'd to see the jolly troop so near, 
But somewhat aw'd, I shook with holy fear ; 
Yet not so much, but that I noted well 
Who did the most in song or danco excel. 
Not long I had observM, when from afar 
I heard a sudden symphony of war ; 
The neighing coursers, and the soldiers' cry, 
And soimding' trumps that seem*d to tear tho 
I saw soon aAer this, behind the grove [sky : 
From whence the ladies did in order move, 
Come issuing out in arms a warrior train, 
That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain ; 
On barbed steeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When swarming o'er the dusky fields they fly 
New to the flowers, and intercept the sky. 
So fierce they drove,tlieir coursers were so fleet, 
That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 

To tell their costly furniture were long, 
The summer's day would end before the song ; 
To purchase but the tenth of all their store, 
Would make the mighty Persian monarch poor, 
Yet what I can, I will ; before the rest 
The trumpets issuM in white mantles dress'd : 
A numerous troop, and all their heads around 
With chaplets green of cerrial-oak were crowned; 
And at each trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which waving in the wind display'd at largo 
Theii master'icoat ofamisjaod knightly chtrge. 



Broad were the banners, and of snowy Ibb, 

A purer web the silkworm never drew. 

The chief about their necks the nmtrhrow 

wore. 
With orient pearls and jewels powderM o^er ; 
Broad were their collars too, aiid every one 
Was set about with many a costly stone. 
Next these, of kings at arms a goodly train 
In proud array came prancing o'er the plain 
Their cloaks were cloth of silver mix*d widt 

gold. 
And garlands green around their templea roPd: 
Rich crowns were on their royal seufdMCOf 

plac'd, [grac'd: 

With sapphires, diamonds, and with mbiet 
And as the trumpets their appearance made, 
So these in habits were alike array'd ; 
But with a pace more sober, and more riows 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode anxyvr* 
The pursuivants came next, in nun4>er more ; 
And like the heralds each his scutditoB borat 
Glad u white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head* 

Nine royal knighu in equal rank sueoeed, 
Each warrior mounted on a fiery steed ; 
In golden armour glorious to behold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail*d with gold. 
Their surcoats of white ermine fur were niade,' 
With cloth of gokl between that cast a glitlsr* 

ing shade. 
The trappings of their steeds were of tho i 
The golden fringe e'en set the ground on 
And drew a precious trail : a crown divine 
Of laurel did about their temples twine. 
Three henchmen were for every knight ••> 

signM, 
All in ridi livery dad, and of a kind ; 
White velvet, but unshorn, for doaks they wort| 
And each within his hand a truncheon bore, 
The Ibremoet held a helm of rare device ; 
A prince's ransom would not pay the price. 
The second bore the buckler of his koight, 
The third of comd-wood a spear upright. 
Headed with piercing steel, and pdislrd bright. 
Like to their lords their equipage was seen. 
And all their foreheads crown'd with garlands 

green. [shieU, 

And afler these oune, arm'd with spear and 
A host so great, as cover'd all the fiek) : 
And all their foreheads, like the knights before^ 
With laurels evergreen were shaded o'er. 
Or oak. or other leaves of lasting kind, [wind 
Tenacious of the stem, and firm agaiiMt the 
Some in their hands, beside the lance and 

shield. 
The boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn held, 
Or branches for their mystic emblems took 
Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial-oak. 
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This mtrdiing to the tnimpet's lofty sound, I cast my sight apon the farther field, 

Drawn in two lines adrerse they wheelM around, And a fresh object of delight beheld : 

And in the middle meadow took their ground. For from the region of the West I heard 

Among thenweWes the tumey they dindc, New music sound, and a new troop appear'd ; 

In CKpml squadrons rang'd on either side. Of knifhts and ladies mix*d, a jolly band, 

Then tum*d their horMi^ heads, and man to But all on foot they marchM, and hand inhand, 

man, The ladies dress'd in rich symars were seen 

And steed to steed opposM, the justs began. Of Florence satin, flower'd with white and green^ 

They lightly set their lances in the rest. And for a shade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 

And, at the sign, against each other press'd : The borders of their petticoats below 

They met. I sitting at my ease beheld Were guarded thick with rubies on a row ; 

The mix*d events, and fortunes of the field. And every damsel wore upon her head 

Some broke their spears, some tumUed bono Of flowers a garland blended white and red. 

and man, Attir*d in mantles all the knights were seen, 

And round the fieki the Hgfaten'd coursers ran. That gratified the view with cheerful green : 

An hour and more, like tides, in equal sway Their chaplets of their ladies* colours were,, 

They rushM, and won by turns, and lost the day: ComposM of white and red, to shade their shiiH 

At length the nine (who still together held) ing hair. 

Their &ittting foes to shamefiil flight compellM, Before the merry troop the minstrels play'd ; 

And with resistless force overran Uie field. All in their masters' liveries wore arrayM, 

Thus, to their fame, when finished was the fight, And clad in green, and on their temples wore 

The victors from their lofly steeds alight : The chaplets white and red their ladies bore. 

Like them dismounted all tfie warlike train, Their instrmnents were various in their kind, 

And two by two proceeded o*er the plain : Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind 

Till to the fair assembly they advancM, The sawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noisy band, 

Who near the secret arbour sung and danc'd. And the soft lute trembling beneath the touching 

The ladies lefl their measures at the si^, hand. 

To meet the chiefs returning from the fight, A tuft of daises on a flowery lay 

And each with open arms embrac'd her chosen They saw, and thitherward they bent their way 

knight. To this both knights and dames their homage 

Amid the plain a spreading laorel stood, made , 

The grace and ornament of all the wood : And due obeisance to the daisy paid. 

That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat And then the band of flutes began to play, 

From sudden April showers, a shelter from the To which a lady sung a virelay : 

heat : And still at every close she would repeat 

Her leafy arms with sudi extent were spread. The burden of the song, The daisy is so sweet 

So near the douds was her aspiring head. The daisy is so sweet, when she begun. 

That hosts of birds, that wing the liquid air. The tro<^ of knights and dames continu'd on, 

PerchM in the boughs, had nightly lodging there: The consort and the voice so charm'd my ear, 

And flocks of sheep beneath the shade from fiur And sooth'd my soul, that it was heaven to hear 

Might hear the rattling hail, and wintry war ; But soon their pleasure paasM: at noon of day 

Prom heaven's inclemency here found retreat, The sun with sultry beams began to play : 

Enjoy'd the cool, and shunn'd the scorching Not Sirius shoots a fiercer flame from high, 

heat : When with his poisonous breath he blasts tho 

A hnpdred knights might there at ease abide ; sky : [^^i) 

And every knight a lady by his side : Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, (their beauty 

The trunk itseU'sueh odours did bequeath. And clos'd their sickly eyes, and hung the head 

That a Moluccan breeze to these was common And rivelf d up with heat,lay dying in their bed. 

breath. The ladies gasp'd, and scarcely could respire ; 

The lords and ladies here approaching, paid The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire ; 

Their homage, with a low obeisance made ; Tho fainty knights were scorch'd ; and knew 

And seem'd to venerate the sacred shade. not where 

These rites performed, their pleasures they To run for shelter, for no shade was near ; 

pursue. And after this the gathering clouds amain 

With songs of love, and mix with measures PouHd down a storm of rattling hail and rain: 

new: And lightning flash'd betwixt: the field and 

Around ihe holy tree their dance they frame, flowers. 

And every charapion leads his chosen dame. Burnt up before, were buried m the diowen. 
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The ladies and the knights, no shelter nigh, The sun was set ; and Vesper, to iupp^j 

Bare to the weather and the wintry sky, His absent beams, had lighted up the sky. 

Were dropping wet, disconsolate, and wan. When Philomel, officious all the day 

And through their thin array receivM the rain; To sing the service of the ensuing May, 

While those in white, protected by the tree. Fled from her laurel shade,and wing'd her flight 

0aw pass in vain the assault, and stood from Directly to the queen array'd in white : 

danger free. And hopping sat familiar on her hand. 

But as compassion mov*d their gentle minds, A new musician, and increased the band. 

When ceas'd the storm, and silent were the The goldfinch, who, to shun the scalding heat, 

winds. Had changed the medlar for a safer seat, 

Displeased at what, not suffering, they had seen, And hid in bushes *scap'd the bitter shower, 

They went to cheer the faction of the green : Kow perchM upon the lady of the Flower ; 

The queen in white array, before her band. And either songster holding out their throati, 

Saluting, took her rival by the hand ; [grace, And folding up their wings,renewM their noteS| 

So did the knights and dames, with courtly As if all day, preluding to the fight. 

And with behaviour sweet their foes embraced. They only bad rehears'd, to sing by night. 

Then thus the queen with laurel on her brow, The banquet ended, and the baitle done, 

Fair sister, I have suffered in your wo ; They danc'd by starlight and the friendly moon: 

Nor shall be wanting aught within my power And when they were to part, the laureat quoea 

For your relief in my refreshing bower. Supplied with steeds the lady of the green, 

That other answer'd with a lowly look. Her and her train conducting on the way, 

And soon the gracious invitation took ; The moon to foUow, and avoid the day. 

For ill at case both she and all her train This when 1 saw, inquisitive to know 

The scorching sun had borne, and beating rain. The secret moral c^the mystic show. 

Like courtesy was usM by all in white, [knight. I started from my shade, in hopes to find 

Each dame a dame received, and every knight a Some nymph to satisfy my longing mind : 

The laurel champions with their swords invade And as my fair adventure fell, I found 

The neighbouring forests, where the justs were A lady all in white, with laurel crowned, 

made, Who closM the rear, and softly pacM along. 

And serewood from the rotten hedges took. Repeating to herself the former song. 

And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke : With due respect my body I inclined, 

A cheerful blaze arose, and by the fire As to some being of superior kind, 

They warmM their frozen feet, and dried their And made my court according to the day, 

wet attire. Wishing her queen and her a happy May. 

Refreshed with heat, the ladies sought around Great thanks, my daughter, with a gracious bow. 

For virtuous herbs, wliich, gather'd from the She said ; and I, who much desired to know 

groimd, [made, Of whence she was, yet fearful how to break 

They squeezM the juice, and cooling ointment My mind, adventuHd humbly thus to speak : 

Which on their sun-burnt cheeks, and their Madam, might I presume, and not offend, 

chapt skins they laid : [them eat. So may the stars and shining moon attend 

Then sought green salads, which they bad* Your nightly sports, as you vouchsafe to tell, 

A sovereign remedy for inward heat. What nymphs they were who mortal forms ez- 

The lady of the Leaf ordainM a feast, eel, [so well. 

And made the lady of the Flower her guest; And what the knights who fought in listed fiekls 

When lo, a bower ascended on the plain. To this the dame replied : Fair daughter. 

With sudden seats ordainM, and large for either know, 

train. That what you saw was aU a fairy show : 

This bower was near my pleasant arbour placM, And all those airy shapes you now behold 

' That I could hear and see whatever passM : Were human bodies once, and cloth*d with 

The ladies sat with each a knight between, earthly mouki, 

DistinguishM by their colours, white and green; Our souls, not yet prepared for upper light, 

The vanquish'd party with the victors joinM, Till doomsday wander in the shades of night; 

Nor wanted sweet discourse, the banquet of the This only holyday of all the year, 

mind. We privileg'd in sunshine may ap|>ear : 

Mean time the minstrels playM on either side. With soQgs and dance we celebrate the day. 

Vain of their art, and for the mastery vied : And with due honours usher in the May. 

1'he sweet contention lasted for an hour. At other times we reign by night alone. 

And reach'd my secret arbour from the bower. And posting through the skiea pursue the moon : 
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But when the moon arises, none are found ; 
For cruel Demo^gon walks the round, 
And if he finds a fairy lag in hght, [night. 

He drives the wri'tch before, and lashes into 

A II courteous are by kind ; and ever proud 
With friendly offices to help the good. 
In every land we have a larger space 
Than what is known to you of mortal race : 
Where wc with green adorn our fairy bowers, 
And oVn this grove, unseen before, is ours. 
Know farther ; every lady clothM in white, 
And, crown'd with oak and laurel every knight, 
Are servants to the leaf, by liveries known 
Of innocence; and I my self am one. 
Saw you not her so graceful to behold 
In white attire, and crowuM with radiant gold? 
The sovereign lady of our land is she, 
Diana call'd, the queen of chastity : 
And, for the spotless name of maid she bears, 
That agnus castus in her hand appears : 
And all her train, with leafy chaplets crownM, 
Were for unblam^d virginity renown'd ; 
But those the chief and highest in command 
Who bear those holy branches in tlieir hand : 
The knights adom'd with laurel crowns are 

they 
Whom death nor danger ever could dismav, 
Victorious names, who made the world obey ; 
Who, while they liv*d, in deeds of arms exceii'd, 
And after death for deities were hold. 
But those who wear the woodbine on their brow 
Were knights of love, who never broke their 

vow; 
Firm to their plighted faith, and ever free 
From fears, and fickle chance, and jealousy. 
The lords and ladies, who the woodbine bear 
As true as Tristam and Isotta were. 
But where are those, said 1, the unconquerM 

nine. 
Who crownM with laurel-wreaths in golden ar- 
mour shine f 
And who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies dress'd with daisies on the plain ? 
Why both iho bands in worship disagree. 
And some adore the flower, and some the tree ? 
Jiist is your suit, fair daughter, said the dame : 
Those laureUM chiefii were men of mighty fame ; 
Nine worthies were they call'd of dififerent rites, 
Three Jews, three pagans, and three Christian 

knights. 
These, as you see, ride foremost in the field, 
As thev the foremost rank of honour hold. 
And all in deeds of chivalry exccU'd : [renew 
Their temples vvreath'd with leaves, that still 
F<ir deathless laurel is tlie victor's due : 
Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur's 
reign, [maign : 

Twelve ihey, and twelve the Q«en of Ch«rle» 
▼OL. L — 16 



For bows the strength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. 
Behold an order yet of newer date. 
Doubling tlicir number, equal in their state : 
Our England's ornament , tlie crown's defence, 
In battle brave, protectors of their prince : 
Unchang'd by fortune, to tlieir soveregn true. 
For which their manly legs are bound with blue. 
These, of the Garter call'd, of faith unstain'd, 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd, 
And well repaid the honours which they gain'd. 
The laurel wreaths were first by Ca»ar won^ 
And still they Cesar's successors adorn : 
One leaf of this is immortality. 
And more of worth than all the world can buy. 
One doubt remains, said I, the dames in green, 
What were their qualities, and who their queen f 
Flora commands, said she, those nymphs and 

knights, 
Who liv'd in slothful ease and loose delights ; 
Who never acts of honour durst pursue, 
The men ingbrious knights, the ladies all un- 
true ; 
Wlio, nurs'd in idleness, and train'd in courts, 
Pass'd all their precious hours in plays and 

sports. 
Tin death behind came stalking on, unseen, 
And withered (like the storm) the fireshness of 

their green. [hour. 

These, and iheir mates, enjoy their present 
And therefore pay their homage to the Flower. 
But knights in knightly deeds should persevere 
And still continue what at first they were ; 
Continue, and proceed in honour's fair careei . 
No room for cowardice, or dull delay ; 
From good to better they should urge their way. 
For this with golden spurs the chiefii are grac'd, 
With pointed rowels arm'd to mend their haste. 
For this with lasting leaves their brows ar^ 

bound; 
For laurel is the sicn of labour crown'd. 
Which bears the bitter blast, nor shaken falh 

to ground : 
From winter winds it suffers no decay. 
For ever fresh and fair,and every month is May. 
E'en when the vital sap retreati below, 
E'en when the hoary head is hid in snow 
The life is in the leaf and still between 
The fits of falling snow appears the streaky 

green. 
Not so the flower, which lasts for little space 
A short- liv'd good, and an uncertain grace; 
This way and that the feeble stem is driven. 
Weak to sustain the storms and injuries of 

heaven. 
Propp'd by the spring, it lifts aloft the head, 
But of a sickly beauty, soon to shed ; 
In summer living, and in winter dead. 
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For thing* of tender kind, (or pleasure madei 
Shoot up with swift increase, and sudden are 
decay'd. 

With humble words, the wisest I could frame 
And proffer'd service, 1 repaid the dame ; 
That, of her grace, she gare her maid to know 
The secret meaning of this moral show. 
And ^o, to prove what profit I had made 
Of mystic truth, in fables first oonvey'd, 
Demanded, till the next returning May, 
Whether the Leaf or Fk>wer I would obey 7 
I diose the Leaf ; she smiled with sober cheeri 
And wishM me fair adventure ibr the year, 
And gave me charms and sigils, for defence 
Against ill tongues that scandal innocence : 
But I, said she, my feUows must pursue, 
Already past the plain, and out dfview. 
We parted thus ; [ homeward sped my way, 
Bewikier*d in the wood till dawn of day : 
And met the merry crew who danc'd about du) 

May. 
l%en late refreahM with sleep, I rose lo write 
The visionary vigils of the night. 

Blush, as thou may'st, my little book, with 
shame, 
Nor hope with homely verse to purchase fame ; 
For such Uiy maker chose ; and so design*d 
Thy simple style to suit thy lowly kind. 



THE WIFE OF BATH, HER TALE. 

In days of oM, when Arthur fiUM the throne, 
Whose acts aiid fiune lo foreign lands were 
The king of elfii and little fairy queen [bkmn : 
Okmbolrd on heaths, and dane'd on every green; 
And where the jolly troop had led the round, 
The grass unbidden rose, and marWd the ground : 
Nor darkling did they dance, the silver light 
Of Phosbe served to guide their steps aright, 
And with their tripping pleas'd, prokvig tho 

night. 
Her beams they ibllowM where at full she 

pUy'd. 
Nor longer than she shed her horns they staid, 
From thence with airy flight to foreign landi 

convey*d. 
Above tho rest our Britain heki they dear, 
More solemnly they kept their sabbaths here, 
And made more spacious rings, and revell'd half 

the year. 
I sfltak of ancient times, for now the swam 
Retumbig late may pass the woods in vain, 
And never hope to see the nightly train : 
In vain the dury now with minu is dress'd, 
The dairy maid expects no &iry guest. 
To skim Iko b9«fla, and aftwr pay Ike iMrt. 



She sighs, and shakes her empty shoes in vaiiit 
No silver penny to reward her pain : 
For priestK with prayers, and other godly [ 
Have made the merry goblins disappear , 
And where they play d their merry pranks be* 

fore, 
Have sprinkled holy water on tho floor : 
And friars, that through the wealthy regions nB| 
Thick as the motes that twinkle in the sun. 
Resort to farmers rich, and bless their halls, 
And exorcise the beds, and cross the walls 
This makes the fairy quires forsake the placOi 
When once 't is hallowed with the rites ofgraos : 
But in the walks where wicked elves have bemy 
The learning of the parish now is seen, 
The midnight parson, posting o'er the green. 
With gown tuck'd up, to wakes, for Sund^F 

next. 
With hamming ale encouraging his test ; 
Nor wants the hdy leer to country girl betwizU 
Prom fiends and imps he sets the village free 
There haunts not any incubus but he. 
The maids ond women need no danger fear 
To walk by night, and sancti^ so near : 
For by some haycock, or some shady thorn, 
He bids his beads both evensonf and mom. 

It so befell in this king Arthors reign, 
A lusty knight was pricking o'er the plain ; 
A bachelor he was, and of the covtly trahk 
It happened as he rode, a damsel gay 
la msset robes to market look her way : 
Boon on the girl ho cast an amorous eye, 
So straight she walk'd,and on her pasterns hi^: 
If seeing her behind he lik'd her pace, 
Now turning short, he better likes her face. 
He lighu in haste, and, full of youthful fire, 
By force aeoomplish'd his obscene desire : 
This done, away he rode, not unespied. 
For swarming at his back the country cried . 
And once in view they never lost the sight, 
But seix'd, and pinion'd brought to court the 
knight. 

Then courts of kings were held in high 



Ere made the oomroon brothels of the teiRi: 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 
But ehaete as maids in nMoasteriee liv'd, 
The king himself, to nuptial ties a slave, 
No bad example lo his poets gave : 
And they, not bad, but in a vicious age, 
Had not, to please the prince, debauch'd Uie 

stage. 
Now what should Arthur do 7 He kft'd the 

knight, 
But sovereign monarchs ate loe loiiioe of 

right: 
Mov'd by the damsel's tears and ' rTirfi i cry 
Oe dooB*d the kratal ravidier to diai 
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Bat &ir Geneura rose in his defence, 
And ptay'd so hard for mercy from the prince, 
That to his queen the king the offender gave, 
And left it in her power to kill or save, 
This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much a roan should die for 

love; 
And with their mistress join'd in close debate, 
(Covering their kindness with dissembled hate;) 
If not to free him, to prolong his fato. 
At last agreed, they callM him by consent 
Before the queen and female parlianient. 
And the fair speaker rising from the chair, 
Did thus the judgment of the house declare. 

Sir knight, though I have ask'd thy life, yet 
Thy destiny depends upon my will : [still 

Nor hast thou other surety than the grace 
Not due to thee from our offended race. 
But as our kind is of a softer mouU, 
And cannot Mood without a sigh behold, 
I grant thee life ; reserving still the power 
To take the forfeit when I see my hour : 
Unless thy answier to my next demand 
Shall set tliee free from our avenging hand. 
The qoestioo, whose solution I require. 
Is, What the sex of women most desire ? 
In this dispute thy judges are at strife ; 
Beware, for on thy wit depends thy life. 
Yet (lest, surprised, uuiknowing what to say, 
Thou damn thyself) we give thee farther day : 
A year is thine to wander at thy will ; 
And learn from others, if thou waDt'st the dull. 
But, Dot to hoU oar proffer'd turn in scorn, 
GkkKl sureties will we have for thy return, 
That at the time prefix'd thou shalt obey, 
And at thy pledge's peril keep thy day. 

Wo was the kni^t at this severe command ; 
But well he knew 'twas bootless to withstand : 
Tkm terms accepted, as the fair ordain. 
He put in bail for his return again, 
And pcomisM answer at the day assign'd, 
The best, with heaven's assistance, he cookl 

His leave thus taken, on his way he went, 
With heavy heart, and foil of discontent, 
Misdoubting much, and fearful of the event. 
*T was hard the trath of such a point to find, 
As was not jret agreed among the kind. 
TIms on he went ; still anxious more and more, 
AskNi all he met, and knock'd at every door ; 
Inquir'd of men ; but made his chief request 
To learn from women what they lov'd the best. 
They answer'd each according to her mind 
To please herself, not ail the female kind. 
One was for wealth, another was for place ; 
CroMes, old and ugly, wish'd a better face. 
The widow's wish was oftentimes to wed; 
« « # # 4 



Some said the sex were pleas'd with handsomt 

lies. 
And some gross flattery lov'd without disguise: 
Truth is, says one, he seldom fails to win. 
Who flatters well ; for that 's our darling sin* 
But long attendance, and a duteous mind. 
Will work e'en with the wisest of the kind. 
One thought the sex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free t 
Their pleasures, hours, and actions all their 

own, 
And nncontroli'd to give account to none. 
Some wish a husband-fool ; but such are carst. 
For fools perverse of husbands are the worst : 
All women wouki be counted chaste and wise. 
Nor should our spouses see, but with our eyes ; 
For fools will prate ; and though they want the 

wit 
To find close faults, yet open Mots will hit ; 
Though better for their ease to hoU theii 

tongue, 
For womankind was never in the wrong. 
So noise ensues, and quarrels last for Itfe ; 
The wife abhors the fool, the fool the wife. 
And some men say, that great delight have we^ 
To be for truth extoU'd, and secrecy : 
And constant in one purpose still to dwell 
And not our husbands' counsels to reveaL 
But that 's a fiible : for our sex is frail, 
Inventing rather than not tell a tale. 
Like leaky sieves no secrets we can hold r 
Witness the famous tale that Ovid toU. 

Midas the king, as in his book i4>pearfl». 
By I^Ksbus was endow'd with asses' ears. 
Which under his kmg locks he well conceaTd^ 
(As monarchs' vices must not bo reveaPd,) 
For fear the people have 'em in the wind. 
Who long ago were neither dumb nor bKnd : 
Nor apt to think fiom heaven their titl». 

sprmgs. 
Since Jove and Mars left off begetting kings.. 
This Midas knew ; and durst communicate 
To none bat to his wife his ears of stato ; 
One must be trusted, and he thought her fit 
As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. 
To this sagacious confessor he went. 
And told her what a gift the gods had sent 
But told it under matrimonial seal, 
With strict injunction ne^'er to reveal. 
The secret heard, she plighted him her troth^ 
(And sacred sure is every woman's oath,) 
The rc^ral malady should rest unknown, 
Both forb«r husband's honour and her Own^ 
But ne'ertheless she pin'd with discontent ; 
The counsel rumbled till it found a vent 
The thing she knew she was obliged to hid* 
By interest and by oath the wife was tied; 
But, if ibe loU it not, the 
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ttoKli to betray a husband and a prince, 
But she roust burst, or blab, and no pretence 
or honour tied her Kmgue from self-defence. 
A macshy ground coounodiously was near, 
Thither she ran, and held Iter breath lor fear, 
Lest if a word she spoke of any thing, 
That word might be the secret of the king. 
Thus full of counsel to the fen she went, 
Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent ; 
Arriv'd, by pure necessity compelled, 
On her majestic marrow-bones she kneel*d : 
Then to the water's brink she laid her head, 
And, as a bittour bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, she said, I tell, 
(And, as tliy queen, command thee to conceal,) 
Beneath his locks the king my husband wears 
A goodly royal pair of asses' ears : 
Now I have eas'd my bosom of the pain. 
Till the next longing fit return again. 

Thus through a woman was tlie lecret 
known ; 
Tell us, and in efToct you tell the town. 
But to my tale ; the knight with heavy cheer, 
Wand'ring in vain, had now consum'a the 

year: 
One day was cmly left to solve the doubt, 
Yet knew no more than when he first set out. 
But home he must, and as the award had been, 
YieM up his body captive to the queen. 
In this despairing state he happ'd to ridei 
As fi>rtune led him, by a forest side : 
Lonely the vale, and full of horror stood, 
Brown, with the shade of a religious wood : 
When full before him, at the noon of night, 
(The moon was up, and shot a glearay Ught) 
He saw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly footing seem'd to skim the ground : 
Thus dancing hand in hand, so light they were, 
He knew not were they trod, on earth or air. 
At speed ho drove, and came a sudden guest. 
In hope, where many women were, at least 
Some one by chance might answer his request. 
But faster than his horse the ladies flew, 
And in a trice were vanish'd out of view. 

One only hag remained ; but fouler far 
Than grandauwe apes in Indian forests are ; 
Against a wither**] oak she lean'd her weight, 
Propp'd on her trusty staff, not half upright, 
And dropp'd an awkward court'sy to the 

knight. 
Then said. What nukes you, sir, so late abroad. 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? 
Or want you aught that here you hope to find. 
Or travel for some trouble in your mind ? 
Tbe last I guess j and if I read aright, 
Those of our sex are bound to serve a knight ; 
Perhaps good counsel may your grief assuage 
Then tell your pain; forwisdom is in age. 



To this the knight : Gooa mother, would yen 
know 
The secret cause and spring of all my wo? 
My life must with lo-morron's light expue. 
Unless I tell what women most desire. 
Now could you help me at this hard esssy, 
Or for your inborn goodness, or for pay ; 
Yours is my life, redeemed by your advice. 
Ask what you please, and I will pay the price t 
The proudest kerchief of the court shall rest 
Well satisfied of what they love the best. 

Plight me thy faith,quoth 8he,that what I aik, 
Thy danger over, and perform'd thy task. 
That thou shalt give for hire of thy demand ; 
Here take thy oath, and seal it on my hand ; 
1 warrant thee, on peril of my life, 
Thy words shall please both widow, maid, and 
wife. [knight, 

More words there needed not to move the 
To take her offer, and his truth to plight. 
With that she spread a mantle on the ground, 
And, first inquiring whither he was bound, 
Bade him not fear, though long and rough the 

way. 
At court he should arrive ere break of day ; 
His horse should find tlie way without a guide. 
She said : with fury they began to ride. 
He on tho midst, the beldam at his side. 
The hone what devil drove I cannot tell, 
But only this, they sped their journey well : 
And all the way the crooe inform'd the kni^rt. 
How he should answer the demand aright. 

To court they came ; tho news was quicU^ 
spread 
Of his returning to redeem his head. 
The female senate was assembled Soon, 
With all the mob of women in the town ; 
The queen sat lord chief justice of the hall, 
And bade tho crier cite the criminal, [claim: 
The knight appeared; and silence they pro« 
Then first the culprit answeHd to his name : 
And, afler forms of law, was last requir'd 
To name the thing that women mosit desir'd. 

The offender, taught his lesson by the way, 
And by his counsel order'd what to say, 
Thus bold began : My lady liege, said he, 
What all your sex desire is, Sovereignty. 
The wife affects her husband to conmiaod ; 
AU must be hers, both money, house, and land. 
The maids are mistresses e'en in their name; 
And of their servants full dominion claim. 
This at the peril of my head. 1 say, 
A blunt plain truth, the sex aspires to sway. 
You to rule all, while we, like slaves, obey. 
There was not one, or widow, maid, or w^. 
But said the knight had well deserv'd his life. 
E'en fairGeneura, with a blush, confessed 
The man had found what vromen love Ikie best 
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UpiUrts the l>eIda]iM,who was there unseen, 
And, reverence nude, accosted thin the queen: 
My liege, said she, before the court arise. 
May I, poor wretch, find favour in your eyes. 
To grant my just request : 't was I who taught 
The knight this answer, and inspired his 

thought ; 
None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we most affect. 
But firat I swore him on his knightly troth, 
(And here demand performance of his oath,) 
To grant the boon that next I sliould desire ; 
He gavf his faith, and I expect my hire : 
My promise is falflU'd : I sav'd his life, 
And claim his debt, to take me for his wife. 
The knight was ask'd, nor could his oath deny, 
But bopM they would not force him to comply. 
The women, who would rather ynett the laws, 
Than let a sister-plaintiff lose the cause, 
(As judges on the bench more gracious are. 
And more attent to brothers cfthe bar,) 
Cried, one and all, the suppliant should have 

right, 
And to the grandame hag adjugM the knighL 

In Tain he sighM, and ofl with tears desired. 
Some reasonable suit might be roquir'd. 
But still the crone was constant to her note ; 
The more he spoke, the more she stretch*d her 

throat. 
In vain he proffer'd all his goods, to save 
His body destin'd to that living grave. 
The liquorish hag rejects the pelf with scorn, 
And nothing but the man would serve her turn. 
Not all the wealth of eastern kings, said she. 
Have power to part my plighted love and me : 
And, old and ugly as I am, and poor, 
Tet never will I break the faith I swore ; 
Por mine thou art by promise, during life. 
And I thy loving and obedient wife. 

My love ! nay, rather my damnation thou. 
Said he : nor am I bound to keep my vow ; 
The fiend thy sire hath sent thee from below, 
Else how couldst thou my secret sorrows know 
Avaunt, okl witch, for I renounce thy bed : 
The queen may take the forfeit of my head, — 
Ere any of my race so foul a crone shall wed. 
Both heard, the judge pronounc'd against the 

knight ; 
So was he married in his own despite : 
And all day af\er hid him as an owl. 
Not able to sustain a sight so foul. 
Perhaps the reader thinks I do him wrong. 
To pass the marriage feast, and nuptial song : 
Mirth there was none, the man was a-la-mort, 
And little courage had to make his court. 
To bed they went, the bridegroom and tha 

bride : 
Was never such an ill-pair*d couple tied : 



Restless he toss*d and tumbled to and fro, 
And rolIM and wriggled further off, for wo. 
The good old wife lay smiling by his side, 
And caught him in her quivering arms, ant) 

cried. 
When you my ravish'd predecessor saw 
Tou were not then become this man of straw; 
Had you been such you might have *scap*d the 

law. 
Is this the custom of king Arthur*s court? 
Are the round table knights of such a sort? 
Remember I am she who savM your life, 
Tour loving, lawful, and complying wife ; 
Not thus you swore in your unhappy hour 
Nor I for this return employed my power. 
In time of need I was your faithful friend ; 
Nor did I since, nor ever will offend. 
Believe me, my lovM lord, *t is much unkind 
What fury has poesess'd your alter'd mind ? 
Thus on my wedding night-— without pre- 
tence — 
Come, turn this way, or tell me my offence. 
If not your wife, let reason's rule persuade; 
Name but my fault, amends shall soon be made. 

Amends ! nay, that *s impossible, said he 
What change of age or ugliness can be? 
Or could Medea^s magic mend thy face. 
Thou art descended from so mean a race. 
That never knight was match*d with such dis- 
grace. 
What wonder, madam, if I move my side} 
When if I turn, I turn to such a bride ? 
As is this all that troubles you so sore ? 
And whnt the devil couldst thou wish me 

more? 
Ah benedicite, replied the crone 
Then cause of just complaining have you nooet 
The remedy to this were soon applied. 
Would you be like the bridegroom to the bride : 
But, for you say a long descended race. 
And wealth, and dignity, and power, and place. 
Make gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much dUparag'd to be matchM with me ; 
Know this, my lord, nobility of blood 
Is but a glittering and fallacious good : 
The nobleman is he, whose noble mind 
la fill'd with inborn worth, unborrowed from hii 

kind. 
The King of Heaven was in a manger laid ; 
And took his earth but from an humble maid 
Then what can birth, or mortal men bestow t 
Since floods no higher than their fountains flow. 
We, who for name and empty honour strive, 
Our true nobility from him derive. 
Tour ancestors, who puff your mind with pride» 
And vast estates to mighty titles tied, 
Did not your honour, but their own, advance 
For virtue comes not by inheritance. 
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If you tralineate from ^rour father's imnd, 
"Wliat are you else but of a bastard kind ? 
Do as your great progenitors have doae, 
Aad, by their rirtues, prove yourself their soil 
No father con infuse or wit or grace ; 
A mother comes across, and man the race. 
A grandsire or a grandame taints the bkxxi ; 
And seldom three descents continue good. 
Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his fathrr^s fame ; 
But, as the first, the last of all the line, 
Would, like the son, e*en in descending shine 
Take fire, and bear it to the darkest house, 
Betwixt king Arthur*s court and Caucasus ; 
If you depart, the flame shall still remain. 
And the bright blaze enlighten all the plain : 
Nor, till the fuel perish, can decay, 
By nature ibrm'd on things combustible to 

prey. 
Such is not man, who, mixing better seed 
Willi worse, begets a base degenerate breed: 
The bad corrupts tlie good, and loaves behind 
No trace of all the great begetter's mind. 
The father sinks within his son, we see, 
And often rises in the third degree ; 
If better luck a better mother give. 
Chance gave us being, and by chance we Htb 
Such as onr atoms were, e'en such are we, 
Or call it chance, or strong necessity : 
Thus loaded with dead weight, the will is free 
And thus it needs must be : for seed conjoined 
Lets into nature's work the imperfect kind 
But fire, the enlivcner of the general frame, 
Is ono, its operation still the same. 
Its principle is in itself: while ours [powers. 
Works, as confederates war, with minglea 
Or man or woman, whichsoever fails : 
And, ofl. the vigour of the worse prevails. 
Ether with sulphur blended alters hue. 
And casts a dusky g'.cam of Sodom blue. 
Thus, in a brute, their aircient honour ends, 
And the fair mermaid in a fish descends : 
The line is gone ; no longer duke or carl ; 
But, by himself degraded, turns a churl. 
Nobility of blood is but renown 
Of thy great fathers by tlieir virtue known. 
And a long trail of light, to thee descending 

down. 
If in thy smoke it ends, their glories shine : 
But infamy and villanagc are thine. 
Then what I said before is plainly show'd, 
The true nobility proceeds from God : 
Nor left us by inheritance, but given 
By bounty of our stars, and grace of heaven. 
Thus from a captive Servius Tulliiis rose. 
Whom for his virtues the first Romans chose 
Fabricius from their walls repel I'd the foe, 
Whose noble handi had exercisM the plough 



From hence, my lord and love, I thus coBduda, 
That though my homely ancestors were mdai 
Mean as I am, yet I may have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race : 
And noble then am I, when J begin, 
In virtue cloth'd, to cast the rags of sin. 
If poverty be my upbraided crime, 
And you Iwlieve in Heaven, there was a lime 
When he, the great controller of our fate, 
Deign'd to be man ; and liv'd in low estate : 
Which he who had the world at his disposei 
If poverty were vice, would never choose. 
Philosophers have said, and poets sing. 
That a glad poverty 's an honest thing. 
Content is wealth, the riches of the mind ; 
And happy he who con that treasure find. 
But the base miser starves amidst his store, 
Broods on his gold, and, griping still at more. 
Sits sadly pining, and believes he *8 poor, 
The ragged beggar, though he want relief, 
Has not to lose, and sings before the thief. 
Want is a bitter and a hateful good,* 
Because its virtues are not understood : 
Yet many things, impossible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brou^ : 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thencei 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence 
Prudence at once, and fortitude, it gives. 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives 
For c*en that indigence, that brings me low. 
Makes me myself, and Him above, to know 
A good which none would challenge, few wouU 

choose, 
A fair possession, which mankind refuse. 
If we from wealth to poverty descend, 
Want gives to know the flatterer from th* 

friend. 
If I am old and ugly, well for you. 
No lewd adulterer will my love pursue. 
Nor jealousy, the bane uf married life, 
Shall haunt you for a withered homely wUe, 
For age and ugliness, as all agree 
Are the best guards of female chastity. 
Yet since I see your mind is worldly bent, 
I '11 do my best to further your content 
And therefore of two gifts in my dispose, 
Think ere you speak, I grant you leave to 

choose : 
Would you I should be still deform'd and old, 
Nauseous to touch, and loathsome to behold ; 

* Want is a hitter and a hatrful good] ' In this 
commendation of poverty, our HUthor seems plainly 
to hAve hail in view the following passage of a 
fabulous conference between the bniieror Adrlaa 
and Secuniiiis tlie philosopher, reported by Vincent 
of Kcaiivals, Spec His. I. x. c. 71. • Quid est Pau- 
pertaR.' Olibile Iwmun ,* sanltatis mater; remotlo 
curarum ; snpientice repertrix ; ne$;oUum sine dam- 
no; |iositu!>»io abssue calumnia; sine soUicltU' 
dine fellcitss ' T. 
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Ob this ooodition to remain for life 
A careful, tender, and obedient wife, 
In all I can contribute to your ease. 
And not in deed, or word, or thought displease : 
Or would you rather have me young and fair. 
And take the chance that happens to your share? 
Temptations oie in beauty, and in youth, 
And how can you depend upcm my truth ? 
Now weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 
And thank yourself, if ought should fall amiss. 

Sore sighM the knight, who this lon^ sermon 
hear'd ; 
At length considering all, his heart he cheerM ; 
And thus replied : My lady, and my wife, 
To yout wise conduct [ resign ray life : 
Choose you for me, for well you understand 
The future good and ill, on either hand : 
But if an humble husband may request, 
ProTidu, and order all things for the best ; 
Tours be the care to profit, and to please : 
And let your subject servant take his ease. 

Then thus in peace, quoth she, ccocludei the 
strife. 
Since I am tum'd the husband, you the wiie : 
The matrimonial victory is mine. 
Which, having fairly gained, I will resign ; 
Forgive if I have said or done amiss, 
And seal the bargain with a friendly kiss : 
I promis*d you but one content to share, 
Sut now I will become both good and fair. 
No nuptial quarrel shall disturb your ease ; 
The business of my life shall be to please : 
And f«ir my beauty, that, as time shall try, 
Bui draw the curtain first, and cast your eye. 
He look'd, and saw a creature heavenly fair, 
In bloom of youth, and of a charming air. 
With joy he tum'd and seix'd her ivory arm; 
And, like Pygmalion, found the statue warm. 
Small arguments there needed to prevail, 
A atorm of kisses pour*d as thick as hail. 
Thus long in mutual bliss they lay embracM, 
And their fir«t love continu'd to tlie last : 
One sunshine was their life, no cloud between ; 
Nor ever was a kinder couple seen. 

And so may all our lives like theirs be led ; 
Heaven send the maids young husbands fresh in 
May widows wed as often as tlxey can, [btd : 
And ever for the better change their man. 
And some devouring plague pursue their lives, 
Who wiO not well be govern'd by their wives. 



THE CHARACTER OF A GOOD 
PARSON. 

A PAMisH prif'st was of the pilgrim train; 
Ad awful, reverend, and religious man. 



His eyes difiusM a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his Gu:e. 
Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor, 
(As God had cUith'd his own ambassador :) 
For such, on earth, his blessM Redeemer bore* 
Of sixty years he seem'd ; and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he liv'd too fast ; 
Refin'd himself to soul, to curb the sense ; 
And made almost a sin of abstinence. 
Yet, had his aspect notliing of severe, 
But such a face as prorois'd him sincere. 
Nothing reservM or sullen was to see : 
But sweet regards ; and pleasing sanctity : 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
With eloquence innate his t(»igue was ann'd ; 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher 

charmM. 
For letting down the golden chain fivm high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky : 
And oft, with holy hymns, he charmM their 

ears: 
(A music more melodious than the spheres.) 
For David left him, when he went to rest 
His lyre ; and after him he sung the besL 
He bore his great commission in his look i 
But sweetly tempered awe ; and soilen'd all he 

spoke. 
He preach'd the joys of heaven, and pains of 

heU: 
And wam'd the sinner with becoming zeal 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. 
He taught the gospel rather than the law ; 
And forcM himself to drive ; but lovM to draw. 
For fear but fireezes minds : but love, like heat, 
Exhales the soul sublime, to seek her native 

seat. 
To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in his crimes, against the storm pre- 

par'd ; 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play, 
HemeltK, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
Lightning and thunder (hoavcn*s artillery) 
As harbingers before the Almighty fly : 
Those but proclaim his style, and disappear; 
The stiller sound succeeds, and God is there. 
The tithes, his parisli freely i>aid, ho took ; 
But never su'd, or curs'd with bell and book, 
With patience bearing wrong ; but offering none I 
Since every man is free to lose his own. 
The country churls, according to their kind, 
(Who grudge their dues, and love to be behind,) 
The loss he sought his offerings, pinch'd the 

more, 
And prais'd a priest contented to be poor, 

Yet of his little he had some to spare. 
To feed the fainish'd, and to clothe the bare t 
For mortified he was to that degree, 
A poorer than himself he wotild not see. 
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True priests, he said, and preachers of the word, The holy father holds a double reign, 

"Were only stewards of their sovereign Lord ; The prince may keep his pomp, the fisher imut 

Nothing was theirs ; but all the public store— be plain. 

Intrust^ riches to relieve the poor. Such was the saint ; who shone with everjr 

Who, should they steal, for want of his relief, grace. 

He judg'd himself accomplice with the thief Reflecting, Moses like, his Maker's face. 

Wide was his parish ; not contracted close God saw his image lively was express'd *, 

In streets, but here and there a straggling And his own work, as in creation, bless'd. 

house ; The tempter saw him too with envious eye 

Yet still he was at hand, without request. And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. . 

To serve the sick ; to succour the distressed : He took the time when Richard was d^jxwMi 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright, And high and low with happy Harry clos'd. 

The dangers of a dark tempestuous night. This prince, though great in arms, the priest 

All this the good old man performed alone, withbtood : 

Nor spared his pains ; for curate he had none. Near though lie was, yet not the next of bk)od. 

Nor durst he trust another with his care ; Had Richard, unconstrain'd, resignM the 

Nor rode himself to Paul's, the public fair, throne. 

To chaffer for preferment with his gold, A king can give no more than is bis own : 

Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold, The title stood entailM, had Richard had a son.. 

But duly watch'd his flock, by night and day ; Conquest, an odious name, was laid askle^ 

And from the prowling wolf redeemM the prey : Where all submitted, none the battle tried, 

And hungry sent the wily fox away. The senseless plea of right by providence 

The proud he tamM, the penitent he cheerM : Was, by a flattering priest, invented since ; 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. And lasts no longer than the present sway; 

His preaching much, but more his practice But justifies tlie next who comes in play. 

wrought ; The people's right remains ; let those who 

(A living sermon of the truths he taught ;) dare 

For this by rules severe his life he squar'd : Dispute their power, when they the Judges are. 

That all might see the doctrine which they He join 'd not in their choice, because he knew 

heaid. Worse might, and often did, from change 

For priests, he said, are patterns for the rest : ensue. 

(The gold of heaven, who bear the God im* Much to himself he thought ; but little spoke 

press'd:) And, undepriv*d, his benefice forsook. 

But when the precious coin is kept unclean, Now through the land, his cure of souls he 

The sovereign's image is no longer seen, stretch'd : 

If they be foul on whom the people trust, And like a primitive apostle preach'd. 

Well may the baser brass contract a rust. 8till cheerful ; ever constant to his call ; 

The prelate, for his holy life he priz'd ; By many foUow'd ; lov'd by roost ; admir'd by 

The worldly pomp of prelacy despis'd, all. 

His Saviour came not with a gaudy show ; With what he begg'd his brethren he roliev'd ; 

Nor was his kingdom of the world below. And gave the charities himself receiv'd. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind. Gave, while he taught ; and edified the more, 

These marks of church and churchmen he de- Because he showed, by proof, *t was easy to be 

sign'd, poor. 

And living taught, and dying left behind. He went not with the crowd to see a shrine ; 

The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn : But fed us, by the way, with food divine, 

In purple he was crucified, not bom. In deference to his virtues, I forbear 

They who contend for place and high degree, To show you what the rest in orders were : 

Are not his sons, but those of Zebedee. This brilliant is so spotless, and so bright, 

Not but he knew the signs of earthly power He needs no foil, but shines by his own proper 

Might well become Saint Peter's successor ; light. 
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SIGISMONDA AND GUISCARDO. 

While Norman Tancrcd in Salerno reignM, 
The title of a gracious prince he gain'd ; 
Till tuniM a tyrant in his latter days, 
He lost tho lustre of his former praise ; 
And, from the bright meridian where he stood 
Descending, dipp'd his hands in lovers' blood. 
This prinoe, of Fortune's favour long pos- 

sess'd. 
Yet was with one fair daughter only blessM ; 
And bless'd he might have been with her alone : 
But oh ! how much more happy had he none ! 
She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 
Most in his thought, and ever in his sight : 
Next, nay beyond his life, he held her dear ; 
She livM by him, and now he liv'd in her. 
For this when ripe for marriage, he delay'd 
Her nupiial bands, and kept her long a maid, 
Aa envying any else should share a part 
Of what was his, and claiming all her heart. 
At length, as public decency requir'd, 
And all his vassals eagerly desired, 
With mind averse, he rather underwent 
His people's will than gave his own consent. 
So was she torn, as from a lover's side, 
And made almost in his despite a bride. 

Short were her marriage joys ; for, in tho 
prime 
Of youth, her lord expir'd before his time ; 
And to her father's court in little space 
Restored anew, she held a higher place ; 
More lov'd, and more exalted into grace. 
This princess, fresh and young, and lair and 

wise, 
The worshipp'd idol of her father's eyes, 
Did all her sex in every grace exceed, 
And had more wil beside than women need. 
Touth, health, and ease, and most an amor^ 
ous mind. 
To second nuptiaJs had her thoughts inclin'd : 
And former joys had left a secret sting behind. 
But, prodigal in ever)* other grant, 
Her sire left unsupplicd her only want ; 
And she, betwixt her modesty and pride, 
Her wishes, which she could not help, would 
hide. 
Resolv'd at last to lose no longer time, 
Aod yet to please hiraelf without a crime, 



She cast her eyes around the court, to find 
A worthy subject suiting to her mind. 
To him in holy nuptials to be tied, 
A seeming widow, and a secret bride. 
Among the train erf* courtiers, one she found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd,. 
Of gentle blood ; but one whose niggard fate 
Had set him far below her high estate ; 
Ghiiscard his name was callM, of blooming age. 
Now squir^ to Tancred, and before his page : 
To him, the choice of all the shining crowd, 
Her heart the noble Sigismonda vow'd. 

Yet hitherto she kept her love conceal'd, 
And with those graces every day beheld 
The graceful youth ; and every day increased 
The raging fires that burn'd within her breast ; 
Some secret charm did all his acts attend. 
And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend ; 
Till, as the fire will force its outward way, 
Or in the prison pent, consume the prey ; 
So long her earnest eyes on his were set, 
At length their twisted rays together met ; 
And he surpris'd with humble joy, surveyM 
One sweet regard, shot by the royal maid : 
Not well assur'd, while doubtful hopes he nurt'di 
A second glance came gliding like the first; 
And he, who saw the sharpness of the dart, 
Without defence receivM it in his heart. 
In public, though their passion wanted speedi^ 
Yot mutual looks interpreted for each ; 
Time, ways, and means of meeting were denied; 
But all those wants ingenious love supplied. 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, 
Inspires the wit, when once he warmf the 
heart. 
When Guiscard next was in the circle seen,. 
Where Sigismonda held the place of queen, 
A hollow cane within her hand she brought, 
But in the concave had enclos'd a note ; 
With this she soem'd to play, and, as in sport, 
Toss'd to her love, in presence of the court ; 
Take it, she said ; and when your needs re 

quire 
This little brand will serve to light your fire. 
He took it with a bow, and soon divin'd 
The seeming toy was not for nought design'd 
But when rctir*d, so long with curious eyes 
He view'd his present, that he found the prize. 
Much was in little writ ; and all convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray'd 
By some false confidant, or favourite maid. 
The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 
Were all in punctual order plainly writ : 
But since a trust must be, she thought it best 
To put it out of laymen's power at least ; 
And for their solemn vows prepaid a priest. 

Guiscard (her secret purpose understood) 
With pj prepar'd to meet the coining good ; 
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Nor pains nor danger was resolvM to sparoi FencM from the thorns, and trod the deep d»> 

But use the means appointed by the fair. scent. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno stood The conscious priest, who was MAx>rn'd beAre, 

A mount of rough ascent, and thick with wood. Stood ready posted at the postern door ; 

Through this a cave was dug with Tast ex- The maids in distant rooms were sent to rest, 

pense : And nothing wanted but the invited guest. 

The work it seemM of some suspicious prince, He came, and knocking thrice, without delay, 

Who, when abusing power with lawless might, The longing lady heard, and tuni'd the key; 

From public justice would secure his flight. At once invaded him with all her charms. 

The passage made by many a winding way. And the first step he made was in her arms : 

ReachM o*en the room in which the tyrant layt The leathern outside, boisterous as it was. 

Fit for his purpose, on a lower floor. Gave way, and bent beneath her strict embrace ; 

He lodged, whose issue was an iron door ; On either side the kisses flew so thick. 

From whence, by stairs descending to the That neither he nor she had breath to speak. 

ground. The holy man, amazM at what he saw, 

In the blind grot a safe retreat he found. Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law ; 

Its outlet ended in a brake o'ergrown And mutter*d fast the matrimony o^er. 

With brambles, chidi'd by time, and now u»> For fear committed sin should get before, 

known. [height His work pcrform'd, he left the pair alone, 

A rift there was, which from the mountain's Because he knew he could not go too soon ; 

Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light. His presence odious, when his ta%k was done. 

A breathing-place to draw the dajnaps away. What thoughts he had beseems me not to say ; 

A twilight of an intercepted day. Though some surmise he went to fast and pray. 

The tyrant's dcn,whoBe use, though lost to fame And needed both to drive the tempting thougjhta 

Was now the apartment of the royal dame ; away. 

The cavern only to her father known, ♦♦»*** 
By him was to his darling daughter shown. 

Neglected long she let the secret rest, ***** 
Till love recallM it to her labouring breast. 

And hinted as the way by heaven designed Thus were their loves auspiciously begun, 

The teacher, by the means he taught, to blind. And thus with secret care were carried oo. 

Wliat will not women do, when need inspirea The stealth itself did appetite restore. 

Their wit, or love their inclination fires ! And look'd so like a sin, it pleas'd the more. 

Though jealousy of state the invention found. The cave was now become a common way, 

Yet love refinM upon the former ground. The wicket, often opon'd, knew the key ; 

That way the tyrant had reserv'd to fly [nigh Love rioted secure, &nd long enjoy'd. 

Pursuing hate, now serv'd to bring two lovers Was ever eager, and was never cloyM. 

The dame, who long in vain had kept the key, But as extremes are short, of ill and good, 

Bold by desire, explored the secret way ; And tides at highest mark regorge their flood { 

Now tried the stairs, and, wading through the So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 

night, Took a malicious pleasure to destroy. 
Searched all the deep recess, and issu'd into Tancred, who fondly lov'd, and whose de- 
light, light 
An this her letter had so well explain*d, Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily sight, 
The instructed youth might compass what r»- Of custom, when, his state affairs were done, 
mainM ; Would pass his pleasing hours with her alone i 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, And, as a father's privilege allow'd. 
Because the path, disus'd, was out of mind : Without attendance of the officious crowd. 
But in what quarter of the copse it lay, It happen'd once, that when in heat of day 
His eye by certain level could survey : He tried to steep, as ifi-as his usual way. 
Yet (for the wood perplex'd with thorns he The balmy slumber fled his wakeful eyes, 

knew) And forc'd him, in his own despite, to rise : 

A frock of leather o'er his limbs he drew ; Of sleep forsaken, to relieve his care. 

And thus provided, search'd the brake around, He so<ight the conversation of the fair ; 

Till the chok'd entry of the cave he found. But with her train of damsels she was gone, 

Thus, all prepar'd, the promis'd hour arriv'd, In shady walks the scorching heat to shun : 

So long expected, and so well contriv'd : He would not violate that sweet recess, 

With love to iriead, the impatient lover went, And found besides a welcome heaviness* 
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Tint seizM hia eye» ; and slumber ,which forgot, 
Whsa cali'd before, to come, now came un- 

soufht. 
From li{j[ht retired, behind bit daughter's bed, 
He tor approaching sleep compos'd his head ; 
A chair was ready, for that use designM, 
So quilted, that he lay at ease reclin'd ; 
Tbe curtains closely drawn, the light to screen, 
As if he had contrrr'd to lie unseen : 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office soon, and seal'd his sight. 
With heaven aTerae, in this iU-omen'd hour 
Was Guiscard stunmonM to the secret bower, 
And the fair nymph, with expectation fir'd, 
From her attending damsels was retir'd : 
For, true to love, she measur'd time so right, 
As not to miss one moment of delight. 
Tbe garden, seated on the level floor, 
She led behind, and locking every doOT, 
Thought aU secure ; but little did she know. 
Blind to her fate, she had enck>sM her foe. 
Adeading Guiscard, in his leathern frock, 
Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated knock 
Thrice with a doleful sound the jarring grate 
jfliBg deaf and hollow, and presag'd their late. 



The sudden bound awakM the sleeping sire, 
And showM a sight no parent can desire ; 
His opening eyes at once with odious view 
The love discovered, and the lover knew : 
He would have cried ; but hoping that he 

dreamt, 
Amazement tied his tongue, and stopped the 

attempt. 
The ensuing moment all the truth declar'd, 
But now he stood collected, and prepared. 
For malice and revenge had put liim on his 

guard. 
So like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Dissembling sleep, and watchful to betray, 
With inward rage he meditates his prey. 
The thoughtless pair, indulging their desires, 
Alternate kindled,and tlien quenchM their fires ; 
Nor thinking in the shades of death thoy play'd, 
Full of themselves, themselves alone surveyM, 
And, too secure were by themselves betray M. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Then rose the youth, and through the cave 

RetumM ; the princcaa mingled with her train. 

ReeolvM his unripe vengeance to defer, 
The royal spy, when now the coast was clear, 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unseen, 
To brood in secret his gathered spleen, 



And methodize revenge : to death he griev'd ; 
And, but he saw the crime, had scarce ^liev'd. 
The appointment for the ensuing night he heard; 
And therefore in the cavern had preparM 
Two brawny yeomen of his trusty guard. 

Scarce had unwary Guiscard set his foot 
Within the foremost entrance of the grot, 
When these in secret ambush ready lay. 
And rushing on the sudden seizM the prey t 
Encumbered with his Crock, without defence, 
An easy prize, they led the prisoner thence, 
And, as commanded, brought before the prince* 
The gloomy sire, too sensible of wrong, 
To vent his rage in words, restrain'd his tongue. 
And only said, Thus servants are preferred. 
And, trusted, thus their sovereigns they reward. 
Had I not seen, had not these eyes receivM 
Too clear a proof, I could not have believ*d. 
He paus'd and chok'd the rest. The youth, 

who saw 
His forfeit life abandon'd to the law, 
Tbe judge the accuser, and the offence to hiB^ 
Who had both power and will to avenge the 

crime, 
No vain defence preparM ; but thus replied : 
The faults of love by love are justified : 
With unresisted might the monarch reigns, 
He levels mountains, and he raises plains ; 
And, not regarding difference of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. 

This bold return with seeming patience heard 
The prisoner was remitted to the guard. 
The sullen tyrant slept not all the night, 
But, lonely walking by a winking light, 
Sobb'd, wept,and groanM, and beat his withered 

breast. 
But would not violate his daughter*s rest ; 
Who long expecting lay, for bliss prepared. 
Listening for noise, and griev'd that none aho 

beared; 
Oft rose, and oft in rain employM the key, 
And oft accus'd her lover of delay ; 
And pass'd the tedious hours in anxious thoughts 

away. 
The morrow came ; and at his usual hour 
Old Tancred visited his daughter's bower ; 
Her cheek (for such his custom was) he kiss*d, 
Then bless'd her kneeling, and her maids dis* 

miss'd. 
The royal dignity thus far maintained. 
Now left in private, he no longer feign'd ; 
But all at once his grief and rage appear'd, 
And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard* 

O Sigi^monda, he began to say : 
Thrice he began, and thrice was forcM to stay, 
Till words with often trying found their way : 
I thought, O Sigismonda,(but now blind 
Are parents' eyes,their children's faults to find!) 
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Thj rirtue, birthf and breeding were above Here stopping with a ligh, he poar'd a flood 

A mean desire, and vulgar tense of love : Of tears, to make his last ezpreasion good. 

Nor less than sight and hearing could convince She, who had heard him speak, nor saw done 

So fond a father, and so just a prince, The secret conduct of her love was known, 

Of such an unforeseen, and unbelievM offence. But he was taken who her aoul poness'd, 

Then what indignant sorrow must I have, Felt all the pangs of sorrow in her breast: 

To see thee lie subjected to my slave! And little wanted, but a woman's heart, 

A man so smelling of the people's lee, With cries and tears, had testi6ed her 



The court received him first for charity ; But inborn worth, that fortune can control. 

And since with no degree of honour grac'd. New strung, and stiffer bent her softer soul ; 

But only suiforM, where he first was plac*d. The heroine assumed the woman's place, 

A grove'ling insect still ; and so designed ConfirmM her mind, and fortified her face : 

By nature's hand, nor bom of noble kind : Why should she beg, or what could she pretcDi^ 

A thing, by neither man nor woman priz'd. When her stem father had condemn'd her 

And scarcely known enough to be despis'd. friend? 

To what has heaven reserv'd my age? Ah Her life she might have had ; butherdeapatf 

why [die. Of saving his had put it past her care ; 

Should man, when nature calls, not choose to Resolv'd on fate, she would not lose her breath, 
Rather than stretch the span of life, to find But, rather than not die, solicit death. 

Such ills as fate has wisely cast behind, Fix'd on this thought, she not, as women um, 

For those to feel, whom fond desire to live Her fault by common frailty would ezcoae ; 

Makes covetous of more than life can give ! But boldly justified her innocence, [feoeo: 

Each has hia share of good ; and when 't is gone. And, while the fact was own'd, denied the ofr 
The guest, though hungry, cannot rise too soon. Then with dry eyes, and with an open look, 

But I, expecting more, in my own wrong She met his glance midway, and thus "~*^!in1fil 
Protracting life, have liv'd a day too long. <>poke : 

If yesterday could be recall'd again, Tancred, I neither am dispos'd to make 

E'en now would I conclude my happy reign ; Request for life, nor ofler'd life to take ; 

But 't is too late, my glorious race is ran. Much less deny the deed ; but least of all 

And a dark cloud o'ertokes my setting sun. Beneath pretended justice weakly fall. 

Hadst thou not lov'd, or loving sav'd the shamo, My words to sacred trath shall bo confin'd. 

If not the sin, by some illustrious name, My deeds shall ^how the greatness of my miiid. 

This little comfort had relieved my mind. That I have lov'd, I own ; that still I love 

'T was frailty, not unusual to thy kind : I call to witness all the powers ab>7ve : 

But thy low fall beneath thy royal blood, Yet more I own : to Guiscard's love I give 

Shows downward appetite to mix with mud ; The small remaining time I have to live ; 

Thus not the least excuse is left for thee, And if beyond this life desire can be, 

Nor the least refiige for unhappy me. Not fate itself shall set my passion free. 

For him I have resolv'd : whom by surprise This first avow'd ; nor folly warp'd my miadi 

I took, and scarce can call it, in disguise ; Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

For such was his attire, as, with intent Betray'd my virtue : for, too well I knew 

Of nature, suited to his mean descent : What honour was, and honour had his due : 

The harder question yet remains behind. Before the holy priest my vows were tied, 

Whal pains a parent and a prince can find So came I not a strampet, but a bride. 

To punish an offence of this degenerate kind. This for my fame, and for the public voice : 

As I have lov'd, and yet I love thee, more Yet more, hia merits justified my choice : 

Than ever father lov'd a child before ; Which had they not, the first election thme. 

So that indulgence draws me to forgive : [live. That bond dinK>lv'd, the next is freely mine r 

Nature, that gave thee life, would have thee Or grant I err'd, (which yet I must deny,) 

But, as a public parent of the state. Had parents power e'en second vows to tie, 

My justice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Thy little care to mend my widow'd nighta 

Fain would I choose a middle course to steer : Has forc'd me to recourse of marriage riteo, 

Nature 's too kind, and justice too severe : To fill an empty side, and follow known delists. 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring What have [ done in this, deserving blame? 

On either side the father and the king. State-laws may alter — nature's are the same; 

Heaven knows, my heart is bent to favour thee ; Those are usurp'd on helpless woman-kind. 

Make it but scan^ weight, and leave the rest Made without our consei^ and wanting power 
to me. to bind. 
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Tliou, Tanered, better Bhoukbt have uoder- 

Btood, 
That as thy father gave thee flesh and blood, 
80 gav'st thou me : not from the quarry hew'd, 
But of a softer mould, with sense enduM ; 
E'en softer than thy own, of suppler kind, 
More exquisite of taste, and more than man 

refuiM. 
Nor need*st thou by thy daughter to be told, 
Though now thy sprightly blood with age be 
cold, [sUU, 

Thou hast been young ; and canst remember 
That when thou hadst the power, thou hadst the 

will; 
And from the past experience of thy fires. 
Canst tell with what a tide our strong desires 
Come rushing on in youth, and what their rage 

requires. 
And grant tiiy youth was exercis'd in arms, 
lYhea love no leisure found for softer charms, 
My tender age in luxury was trainM, 
With idle eaM and pageants entertained ; 
My hours my own, my pleasures unrestrain*d. 
So bred, no wonder if I took the bent 
That seemM e'en warranted by thy consent, 
For, when the father is too fondly kind, 
Such seed he sows, such harvest shall he find. 
Blame then thyself, as reason's law requires, 
(Since native gave, and thou foraent'st my 

fires ;) 
If still those appetites continue strong. 
Thou roay'st consider I am yet but young : 
Consider too, that, having been a wife, 
I must have lasted of a better life, 
And am not to be blam'd, iff renew 
By lawful means the joys which then I knew. 
Where was the crime, if pleasure I procured, 
Toung, and a woman, and to bliss iuuHd ! 
TIttt was my case, and this is my defence : 
I plaas'd myself, I shunn'd incontinence, 
Aiid, urged by strong desires, indulgM my sense. 

Left to myself, 1 must avow, I strove 
Froni public shame to screen my secret love, 
And, well acquainted with thy native pride, 
Eadeavoured, what I could not help, to hide ; 
For which a woman's wit an easy way supplied. 
How this, so well contrived, so closely laid, 
Was known to thee, or by what chance betray'd. 
Is not my care ; to please thy pride alone, 
I could have wbh'd it had been still unknown. 

Nor took I Guiscard by blind fancy led. 
Or hasty choice, as many women wed ; 
Bat with deliberate care, and ripen'd thought. 
At leisure first design'd, before I wrought : 
On him I rested, after long debate, 
And not without considering, fix'd my fate : 
His flame was equal, though by mine inspired; 
(For BO the dilfereDce dTour Inrth requir'd ;) 



Had he been bom like me, like me his love 
Had first begun, what mine was forc'd to move: 
But thus beginning, thus we persevere ; 
Our passions yet ccHitinue what they were. 
Nor length of trial makes our joys the less sin* 

cere. 
At this my choice, though not by thine aUoVd, 
(Thy judgment herding with the common 

crowd) 
Thou tak'st unjust oflfence ; and, led by them, 
Dost less the merit, than the man esteem. 
Too sharply, Tancred, by thy pride betray'd. 
Hast thou against the laws of kind inveigh'd : 
For all the oflcnce is in opinion plac'd, 
Which deems high birth by lowly choice debasM. 
This thought alone with fury fires thy breast, 
(For holy marriage justifies the rest,) 
That I have sunk the glories of the state, 
And mix^d my blood with a plebeian mate ; 
In which I wonder thou shotildst oversee 
Superior causes, or impute to roe ^ 

The fault of fortune, or the fates' decree. 
Or call it heaven's imperial power alone, 
Which moves on springs of justice, though tin- 
known. 
Yet this we see, though ordeHd for the best, 
The bad exalted, and the good oppress'd ; 
Permitted laurels grace the lawless brow. 
The unworthy rais'd, the worthy cast below. 
But leaving that: search we the sacred 

springs, 
And backward trace the principles of things ; 
There shall we find, that when the work) began, 
One common mass compos'd the mould of man; 
One paste of flesh on all degrees bestow'd. 
And kneaded up alike with moist'ning blood. 
The same Almighty power inspir'd the frame 
With kindled life,and form'd the souls the same : 
The faculties of intellect and will [skill ; 

Dispens'd with equal hand, dispos'd with oqtial 
Like hborty indulg'd, with choice of good or ill : 
Thus bom alike, from virtue first began 
The diflerence that distinguish'd man from 

man: 
He claim'd no title from descent of blood. 
But that, which made him noble, made him 

good: 
Warm'd with more particles of heavenly flame, 
He wing'd his upward flight, and soared to 

fame ; [name. 

The rest remain'd below, a tribe without a 

This law, though custom now diverts the 

course. 
As nature's institute, is yut in force ; [mind 
Uncanceird, though disua'd, and he, whose 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind : 
Though poor in fortune of celestial race; 
And he commits the crime, who calls him baie. 
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Now lay t)ie line ; and metiuro all thy court 
By inward virtue, not external port ; 
And find whom justly to prefer above 
The man on whom my judgment plac*d my 

love: 
So shalt thou see his parts and person shine ; 
And thus comparM, the rest a base degenerate 

line. 
Nor took 1 1 when I first surveyed thy court, 
His valour, or his virtues, on report ; 
But trusted what I ought to trust alone, 
Relying on thy eyes, and not my own ; 
Thy praise (and thine was then the public voice) 
First recommended Guiscard to my choice ; 
Directed thus by thee, I look'd, and found ; 
A man I thou^t deserving to be crown'd ; 
First by my father pointed to my sight, 
Nor less conspicuous by his native light ; 
His mind, his mien, the features of his tuee 
Excelling all the rest of human race : 
These were thy thoughts, and Ihou eouldft 

judge aright, 
Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight ; 
Or should I grant thcni didst not rightly see ; 
Then thou wert first deceived, and I deeeiv'd by 

thee. 
But if thou shalt allege, through pride of mindi 
Thy blood with one oif base addition join'd, 
'T is false ; for 't is not baseness to be poor ; 
Hb poverty augments thy crime the more ; 
Upbraids thy justice with the scant regard 
Of worth ; whom princes praise, they shoukl 

reward. 
Are these the kings mtrusted by the crowd 
With wealth, to be dispensed for common good? 
The people sweat not for their king's delight. 
To enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite ; 
Theirs is the toil ; and he, who well has serv'd 
His country, has his country's wealth deserr'd. 
E*en mighty monarchs oft are meanly bom, 
And kings by birth to bwest rank return ; 
All subject to the power of giddy chance, 
For fortune can depress, or can advance : 
But true nobility is of the mind. 
Not given by chance, and not to chance r»* 

signed. 
For the remaining doubt of thy decree. 
What to resolve, and how dispose of me, 
Be wamM to cast that useless care asidC) 
Myself alone will for myself provide. 
If in thy doting and decrepit age, 
Thy soiil, a stranger in thy youth to rage, 
Begins in cruel deeds to take delight. 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetitei 
For I so little am dtspos'd to pray 
For life, I would not cast a wish away. 
Such as it is, the offence is afl my own ; 
And what to GhoKard ii already dene, 



Or to be done, is doom'd by thy decree, 
That, if not executed first by thee. 
Shall on my person be performM by me. 
Away, with women weep, and leave me ban, 
FixM like a man, to die without a tear ; 
Or save or slay us both this present hour, 
'T is all that iate has left within thy power. 
She said ; nor did her father &il to find. 
In all she spoke, the greatness of her mind; 
Yet thought she was not obstinate to die. 
Nor deemM the death she [M-omis'd waa m 

nigh: 
Secure in this belief, he left the dame. 
Resolved to spare her life, and save her ahaaa; 
But that detested object to remove. 
To wreak his vengeance, and to ctire her Wit* 

Intent on thii, a secret order siga'd 
The death of Guiscard to his guards enjoin'd; 
Strangling was chosen, and the night the tm^ 
A mute revenge, and blind as was the crnM t 
His faithful heart a bkxxly sacrifice. 
Torn from his breast, to ghit the tyrant'veyw^ 
Closed the severe command : for (alavee to fmf^ 
What kings decree, the soldier must oWy t 
Wag'd against foes ; and when the wan «• 

o'er. 
Fit oidy to maintain despotic power : 
Dangerous to fi^eedom, and desir'd aJona 
By kings, who seek an arbitrary throae. 
Such were these guards ; as residy to hai« aUi 
The prince himself, allur'd with greater gaii| 
So was the charge peHbrm'd with better wfB, 
By men iDor'd to Uood, and exercis'd in iU. 
Now, though the stillen fire had eav'd Ui 

mind. 
The pomp of his nrvenge was yet behind, 
A pomp prepared to grace the present h* de> 

ngnM 
A goblet rich with gems, and rough wUi goti^ 
Of depth, and breadth, the precious pled^ 1» 

hold. 
With cruel care he chose : the boQow part 
Endos'd, the lidconceal*d the lover's heart: 
Then of his trusted miacfaiefe one he aaot. 
And bade him with these words the gift pf» 

sent: 
Thy father sends thee this to cheer thy breaal, 
And glad thy sight with what tbeu lov'st tbt 

best; 
As thou hast plea8*d his eyes, and joy'd Ui 

mind. 
With what he lo^d the most of homaakiiid. 

Ere this the royal dame, who well had wei|^^ 
The consequence of what her sire had said, 
Fix'd on her fate, against the expected hoar, 
Procured the means to have it in her pownr ; 
For tins she had distiU'd with early ( 
The juice of aimffet fricwilj to 
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A magtzine of death, and thus prapar'd, 
Secure to die, the fatal message heard : 
Then smii'd severe ; nor with a troubled look, 
Or trembling hand the funeral present took : 
E'en kept her countenance, when the lid 

removM 
DiscWd the heart, unfortunately lov'd ; 
She needed not be told within whose breast 
It lodg'd ; the message had ezpIainM the rest. 
Or not amaz*d, or hiding her surprise, 
She sternly on the bearer fix*d her eyes : 
Then thus ; Tell Tancred, on his daughter*! 

part, 
The gold, though precious, equals not the heart : 
But he did well to give his best ; and I, 
Who wish'd a worthier urn, forgive his poverty. 
At this she curbM a groan, that else had 

come. 
And pausing, view'd the present in the tomb ; 
Then, to the heart ador'd devoutly glued 
Her lips, and raising it, her speech renew*d : 
E'en vom my day d[ birth, to thb, the bound 
Of my unhappy being, I have found 
My father's care and tenderness express'd ; 
B«it this last act of love excels the rest ; 
For this so dear a present, bear him bade 
The best return that I can live to make. 

The messenger despatch'd, again she view'd 
The lov'd remains, and sighing thus pursu'd : 
Source of my life, and loiid of my desires, 
In whom I liv'd, with whom my soul expires, 
Poor heart, no more the spring of vital heat, 
Ours'd be the hands that tore thee from thy 

•eat! 
The course is finish'd which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporeal prison freed : 
Soon hast thou reached the goal with mfonded 

pace, 
A world of woes despatch'd in little space. 
Farc'd by thy worth, thy foe, in death become 
Thy friend, has kxlg'd Uiee in a costly tomb. 
There yet remain'd thy fimeral exequies, 
The weeping tribute of thy widow's eyes. 
And those, indulgent heaven has found the way 
That I, btion my death, have leave to pay. 
My &ther e'en in cruelty is kind. 
Or heaven has turn'd the malice of his mind 
To better uses than his hate designed ; 
And made the insult, which in his gift appears, 
The means to mourn thee with my pious tears ; 
Which I will pay thoe down, before I go, 
And save myself the pains to weep below, 
If souls can weep. Though once I meant to 

meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet, 
YoC since I have thee here in narrow room. 
My tears shall set thee first afloat within thy 

tonb: 



Then (as I know thy spirit hovers nigh) 
Under thy friendly coddoet will I fly 
To regions unexplor'd, secure to share 
I'hy state ; nor hell shall punishment appear ; 
And heaven is double heaven, if thou art there. 
She said : her brimfUl eyes, that ready stood, 
And only wanted will to keep a flood, 
Releas'd their wat'ry store, and pour'd amain. 
Like clouds low hung, a sober shower of rain ; 
Mute solemn sorrow, free from female noise. 
Such as the majesty of grief destrc^; 
For bending o'er the cup, the tears she died 
Seem'd by the posture to discharge her head, 
O'er fill'd before ; and (ofl her mouth applied 
To the oold heart,) she kiss'd at once, and cried. 
Her maids, who stood amaz'd, nor knew th« 

cause 
Of her complaining, nor whose heart it was 
Tet all doe measures of her mourning ke))t, 
Dkl office at the dirge, and by infection wept ; 
And ofl inquir'd the occasion of her crief, 
(Unanswer'd but by sighs) and offerd rtin r»> 

lief. 
At length, her stock of tears already shed. 
She wip'd her eyes, she rais'd her drooping 

bead. 
And thus pursu'd : O ever faithfhl heart, 
I hare perform'd the ceremonial part. 
The decencies of grief ; it rests behind, 
That, as our bodies were, oar souls be join'd , 
To thy whate'er abode my shade convey, 
And as an elder ghost, direct the way. 
She said ; and bade the rial to be brought, 
Where she before had brew'd the deadly 

draught : 
First pouring out the med'cinable bane, 
The heart, her tears had rins*d,she bath'd again; 
Then down her throat the death securely throws^ 
And quaffs a kmg oblivion of her woes. 
Thw done, she mounts the genial bed, and 

there 
(Her body first compos'd with honest care) 
Attends the welcome rest ; her hands yet hold 
Close to her heart the monumental gold ; 
Nor farther word she spoke, but dos'd her 

sight. 
And quiet sought the covert of the night. 
The dasosels, who the while in silence moom'd 
Not knowing, nor suspecting death subom'd. 
Yet, as their duty was, to Tancred, sent ; 
Who, conscious of the occasion, fear'd th« 

event. 
Alarm'd, and with presaging heart, he came, 
And drew the curtains, and expos'd the dame 
To loathsome light : then with a late relief 
Made vain efforts to mitigate her grief. 
She, irtiat she could, ezdudiag day, her eyes 
Kept finnly seaTd, and steroly thm repUai * 
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Tancred, restrain thy tears, unsought by me, 
And sorrow unavailing now to thee : 
Did ever man before afflict his mind, 
To see the effect of what himself designed ? 
Yet) if thou hast remaining in Ihy heart 
Some sense of love, some unextinguish'd part 
Of former kindness, largely once profess'di 
Let me by that adjure thy harden'd breast. 
Not to deny thy daughter's last request : 
The secret love which I so long enjoyM, 
And still conceal'd, to gratify thy pride, 
Thou hast disjoin'd ; but, with my dying breath, 
Seek not, I beg thee, to dujoin our death ; 
Where'er his corpse by thy command is laid. 
Thither let mine in public be caavey^d ; 
Expos'd in open view, and side by side, 
Acknowledg'd as a bridegroom and a bride. 

The prince's anguish hindered his reply : 
And she, who felt her fate approaching nigh, 
Seiz'd the cold heart, and heaving to her breast, 
Here, precious pledge, she said, securely rest : 
These accents were her last; the creeping 

death 
Benumbed her senses first, then stopped her 
breath. 

Thus she for disobedience justly died : 
The sire was justly punish'd for his pride : 
The youth, least guilty, suffer'd for the oflfeaca 
Of duty violated to his prince ; 
Who late repenting of his cruel deed, 
One common sepulchre for both decreed ; 
Intomb'd the wretched pair in royal state, 
A nd on their monument inscrib'd their fate. 



THEODORE AND HONORIA.* 

Ok* all the cities in Romanian lands. 
The chief, and most renown'd, Ravenna stands, 
Adom'd in ancient times with arms and arts. 
And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 
But Theodore the brave, above the rest. 
With gifts of fortune and of nature bless'd. 
The foremost place for wealth and honour held, 
And all in feats of chivalry exceli'd. 

This noble youth to madness lov'd a dame 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name ; 
Pair as the fairest, but of haughty mind, 
And fiercer than became so sofl a kind 
Proud of her birth ; (for equal she had none ;) 
The rest she scom'd : but hated him alone ; 
His gifts, his constant courtship, nothing gain d; 
For sht), the more he lov'd, the more disdain'd. 

* A drama, entitled Theodore and Honoria, was 
acted In the wood of Chiassi.a word corrupted and 
a]len!d frniu Classis, the naval station, which, with 
the intermediate road or suburb, consututei the 
inyle city of Ravenna. Dr. J, W, 



He liv'd with all the pomp be could devise, 
At tilts and tournaments obiain'd the prixe : 
But found no favour in his lady*8 eyvB 
Relentless as a rock, the lofty maid 
Tum'd all tu poisun that he did or said : [move; 
Nor prayers, nor tears, nor oder'd vows, could 
The work went backward ; and, the more he 

strove 
To advance his suit, the farther from her love. 

Wearied at length, and wanting remedy, 
He doubted oft, and oft resolv'd to die. 
But pride stood ready to prevent tlie blow, 
For who would die to gratify a foe ? 
His generous mind disdain'd so mean a fate , 
That pass'd, his next endeavour was to hate. 
But vainer that relief than all the rest, 
The less he hopM, with more desire pocsessM ; 
Love stood the siege, and would not yield his 

breast. 
Change was the next, but change deceiv'd hif 

care; 
He sought a fairer, but found none so fair. 
He would have worn her out by slow degreef. 
As men by fasting starve the untam'd disease: 
But present love requir'd a present ease. 
Looking he feeds alone his famish'd eyes. 
Feeds lingering death, but looking not he diM, 
Yet still he chose the longest way to fate. 
Wasting at once his life, and his estate. 

His friends beheld, and pitied him in vain. 
For what advice can ease a lover's pain ! 
Absence, the best expedient they could find, 
JMight save the fortune, if not cure the mind : 
This means Uiey long proposed, but little gain'd. 
Yet after mtKh pursuit, at length ubtainM. 

Hard you may think it was to give consent, 
But stniggling with his own desires he went, 
With large expense, and with a pompous train, 
Provided as to visit France and Spain, 
Or for some distant voyage o'er the main 
But love had dipp'd his wings, and cut liiia 

short, 
Confin'd within the pulieus of the court. 
1 hree miles he went, nor farther could retreat : 
His travels ended at his coimtry-seat : 
I'o Chassis' pleasing plains he took his way 
There pitch'd his tents, and there resolv'd to 

stay. 
The spring was in tlie prime ; the neighbour" 

ing grove 
Supplied with birds, the choristers of love. 
Music imbought, that minister'd delight 
To morning walks, and luU'd his cares by night : 
There he discharg'd his friends ; but not thfl 

expense 
Of frequent treats, and proud magnificence. 
He liv'd as kings retire, though more at largo 
From public busineas, jet wiUi e<|ual chargo ; 
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With home and heart still open to receive ; From thence the noise, which now approachiof 

As well content as love would give him leave : near, 

fie would have liv'd more free ; but aukay a With more distinguished notes invades his ear ; 

guest, He raisM his head, and saw a beauteous maid. 

Who could forsake the friend, pursuM the feasts With hair dishevellM, issuing through the shade ; 

It happM one morning, as his fancy led, Stripped of her clothes, and e*en those parts re- 

Before his usual hour he left his bed, veal'd, [cealM ; 

To walk within a lonely lawn, that stood Which modest nature keeps from sight con- 

On every side surrounded by a wood : Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were toroi 

Alone he walk'd, to please his pensive mind, With passing through the brakes and prickly 

And sought the deepest solitude to find ; thorn ; 

*T was in a grove of spreading pines he strayM : Twro mastifTs guant and grim her flight pursuM, 

The winds within the quivering branches And oft tlieir fastenM fangs in blood imbru'd : 

playM, ^ Oft they came up, and pinchM her tender side^ 

And dancing trees a mournful musi6 made. Mercy, O mercy. Heaven, she ran, and cried ; 

The place itself was suiting to his care, When Heaven was nam'd, they loosM their 

Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair. hold again, 

He wander'd on, unknowing where he went« Then sprung she forth,they followM her amain. 

Lost in the wood, and all on love intent: Not far behind, a knight of swarthy face, 

The day already half his race had run, High on a coal-back steed pursued the chase ; 

And summonM him to due repast at noon, With flashing flames his ardent eyes were 

But love could feel no hunger but his own. fiU'd, 

Whilst listening* to the murmuring leaves he And in his hand a naked sword he held : 

stood. He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 

More than a mile immersM within the wood, And vowM revenge on her devoted head. 

At once the wind was laid ; the whispering As Theodore was bom of noble kind, 

sound The brutal action rous'd his manly mind ; 

Was dumb ; a rising earthquake rock'd the Mov'd with unworthy usage of the maid, 

ground ; He, though unarm'd, resolv'd to giro her aid 

With deeper brown the grove was overspread A saplin pine he wrench'd from out the groundi 

A sudden horror seiz'd his giddy head, '^^^ readiest weapon that his Airy found. 

And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled ; Thus fumishM for ofl*encc, he crossM the way 



Nature was in alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seem'ti threatened, though uns«>en to morta 



Betwixt the graceless villain and his prey. 



though uns«>en to mortal eye: '^^^ knight came thundering un, but, firom 
Unus'd to fear, be summon'd all his soul, A^s^Cf 

And stood collected in himself and whole ; Thus in imperious tone forbad the war : 

Not long : for soon a whirlwind rose around, Cease, Theodore, to proffer vain relief. 

And from afar he heard a screaming sound, Nor stop the vengeance of so just a grief; 

As of a dame distress'd, who cried for aid, B"' g>^c ■*• ^®**® ^ *^^^ ™y destinM prey, 

And fillM with loud laments the secret shade. And lei eternal justice take the way : 

A thicket close beside the grove there stood, ^ *»"' revenge my fato, disdain'd, betray»d, 

With briers and brambles chok'd, and dwarflab And suflfering death for tliis ungrateful maid, 

wood ; He said, at once dismoimting from the steed ; 

For now the hell-hounds, with superior speed 

'WhiUt iMentnf] The next fifteen lines, which Had reachM the dame, and fastening on her 
•o strnnclr palni thf sensations of a man upon the -j j« ^ 

•odrien approach of some stranire, mvsterloas, and _. "*"j .... ^ .... 

flupernatumi dancer, may he prtHhued, anoong 1 he ground with issumg streams of purple dy'd. 

many others, aa a spcclmm of the high poetlcad Stood Theodore surprised in deadly fright, 

improvemenn our author has elven to tl»e original «r.,. ^u,,, •„„ »„l.i, „ i w • .r u • 

■lory; for the passage that furnlnhe<lthl» animated ^*"* chattering teeth, and bristling hair up. 
picture is only this In Boccaccio, literally transla- right ; 

teil. •• In this forest Theo<lore. walking on solitary. Yet arm'd with inborn worth IVhntAVr *»\A h« 

and miisin; all alone, hati now wamlered a mile's iu \. u u » ^orin. Whale er, said he 

dlsunce from his tenia and romp&ny. entered into '' "^" *"» '""^ know st me better than I thee ; 

a <rove of pine trees, not reifanliai; the lime of the Or prove thy rightful cause, or be defied, 

rapa^ji thir was prepared for him. or any thlnvelde »r«ul .,.»—♦- c i . • »l i- j 

»ii ihM unkind requital of his lo»-e. SuJldenly hJ ^!^ '^P*^^*' ^^1'"''^^ "^""8' ^^"^ >^«Pl»»<* •• 
tieard \\\h voire of a woman >ecmln:*to make most Know, Theodore, ihy ancestry I claim, 

mmimfirt complAinis. whirh brrikln;; off his silent And Guido Cavalcanli was mv name, 

meditations, maile him lift up his heail to discover r\ ^ ■ e I '"-T "^"''* 

the reaioo of thu noise.'*— Boccaccio, *ov. 8. First "° common sire our fathers did beget, 

Oay. Dr. I. w My name and story some remember yet: 

▼OL. 1.— 17 O 
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Thee, then a boy, within my arms I laid. 
When for my sins I lov'd this haughty maid ; 
Not less adorM in life, nor serv'd by me, 
Than proud Honoria now is lov'd by thee 
What did I not hei stubborn heart to gain ? 
But al my vows were answer'd with disdain ; 
She scom'd my sorrows, and de^is'd my 

pain. 
Long time 1 dra^^gM my days in fruitless care , 
Then loathing life, and plung*d in deep despair, 
To finish my unhappy life, I fell 
On tliis sharp sword, and now am damn'd in hell. 
Short was her joy ; fur soon the insulting maid 
By heaven's decree in the cold grave was laid. 
And, as in unrepented sin she died, 
Doom'd to the same bad place,is punish'd for her 

pride: 
Because she decmM I well deservM to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. 
There, then, we met ; both tried and both were 

cast, 
And this irrevocable sentence pass'd ; 
That she, whom I so long pursuM in vain. 
Should suffer from my hands a lingering pain : 
KenewM to life that she might daily die, 
[ daily doont'd to follow, she to fly ; 
No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 
I seek her life (for love is none below : ) 
As oflen as my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight., is she to death decreed : 
Then with tliis fhtol sword, on which I died, 
I pierce her open bv;k, or tender side, 
And tear tliat harden'd heart from out her 

breast. 
Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry 

hounds a feast. 
Nor lies sho long, but as her fatei ordain 
Springs up to life, and fresh to secood pain, 
Is sav*d to-day, to-morrow to be slain. 
This, vers'd in death, the infernal knight re- 
lates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd the common fates ; 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew« 
And fed the hounds that help'd him to pursue. 
Stem look'd the fiend, as frustrate of his will, 
Not half suffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. 
And now the soul, expiring through the wound, 
Had leA the body brcatliloss on the ground, 
When thus the grisly spectre spoke again : 
Behold the fruit of ill-rewarded pain : 
As many months as I sustain'd her hate. 
So many years is she condemn'd by &te 
To daily death ; and every several place 
Conscious of her disdain, and my disgrace, 
Must witness her just punishment ; and be 
A scene of triumph and revenge to me, 
As in this grove I took my last farewell, 
As on this very spot of eajlh I fell 



As Friday saw me die, so she my prey 
Becomes e'en here, on this revolving day 

Thus while he spoke, the virgin from th« 
ground 
Upstarted fresh, already clos'd the woond, 
And unconcem'd for all she felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the shore : 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with flesh and 

blood, 
Pursue their prey, and seek their wonted food : 
The fiend remounts his courser, mends his pace, 
And all the vision vanish'd from the place. 

Long stood the noble youth oppress'd witk 



awe, 



And stupid at the wondrous things he saw, 
Surpassing common faith, transgressing na- 
ture's law : 
He would have been as1eep,and wish'd to wake, 
But dreams, he knew, no long impression make, 
Though strong at first ; if vision, to what end, 
But such as must his future state portend ? 
His k)ve the damsel, and himself the fiend. 
But yet reflecting that it could not be [cree. 
From Heaven, which cannot impious acts do- 
Resolv'd within himself to shun the snare, 
Which hell for his destruction did prepare ; 
And as his better genius should direct. 
From an ill cause to draw a good effect, [way, 
Inspir'd from heaven, he homeward took hii 
Nor pall'd his new design with long delay : 
But of his train a trusty servant sent, 
To call his friends together at his tent. 
They came, and usual salutations paid. 
With words premeditated thus he said : 
What you have often counsell'd, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded love, 
By thrift my sinking fortune to repair. 
Though late, yet is at last become my caro : 
My heart shdl be my own ; my vast expense 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence ; 
This only I require ; invite for me 
HoDona, with her father's family. 
Her friends, and mine, the cause I shall dis* 

play, 
On Friday next ; for that 's the appointed day. 
Well pleas'd were all his friends, the task waa 

light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite : 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast 
But yet resolv'd, because it was the last 
The day was come, the guests invited came. 
And, with the rest, the inexorable dame : 
A feast prepared with riotous expense, 
Much cost, more care, and moet magnificence. 
The place ordain'd was in that haunted grove, 
Where the revenging ghost pursu'd his love. 
The tables in a proud pavilion spread. 
With flowera below, aiid tissue over head : 



THEODORE AND HONORIA. 969 

The rMt in rank, HonoriSf chief in placei The pale assistants on each other star'd, 

Was artfiillj contrivM to set her face With gaping mouths fur issuing words prepared. 

To front the thicket, and behold the chase. The still-born sounds upon the palate liung, 

The feast was senr'd, the lime so well forecast And died imperfect on the faltering tongtie. 

That juit when the dessert and fruits were The fright was general ; but the female band 

placM, (A helpless train) in more confusion stand: 

The fiend's alarm began ; the hollow sound With horror shuddering, on a heap they run 

Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around, Sick at the sight of hateful justice done ; 

Air blacken'd, rollM the thimder, groan'd the For conscience rung the alarm, and made the 

ground. case their own. 

Nor long before the loud laments arise ' So spread uimn a lake, with upward eye. 

Of one distressM, and mastifis' mingled cries ; A plump of fowl behold their foe on high 

And first the dame caoM rushing through the They close their trembling troop ; and all attend 

wood, On whom the sousing eagle will descend. 
And next the famishM hounds that sought their But most the proud Honoria fearM the events 

food, And thought to her alone the vision sent. 

And gripM her flanks, and oft essayM their jaws Her guilt presents to her distracted mind 

in blood. Heaven's justice, Theodore's revengeful kindy. 

Last came the felon, on his sable steed, And the same fate to the same sin assigned. 

Arm'd with his naked sword, and urg'd his dogs Already sees herself the mon*<tpr's prey, 

to speed. And feels her heart and entrails torn away 

She ran, and cried, her flight directly bent 'T was a mute scene of sorrow, mix'd with fear; 

(A guest unbidden) to the fatal tent. Still on the table lay the unfinishM cheer: 

The scene of death, and place ordain'd for pu- The knight and hungry mastiffs stood around, 

nishment. ^ The mangled dame lay breathless on the grotmd; 

Loud was the noise, aghast was every guest,\ When on a sudden, rcinspirM with breath, 

The women shriekM, the men forsook the feast ; Again she rose, again to sufl^cr death ; 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bayM ; Nor staid the heII-hounds,nor tlic hunter stay'dT^ 

The hunter close pursuM the visionary maid. But followed, as before, the flying maid ; 

She rent the iioaven with loud laments, injplor- The avenger took from earth the avenginjg 

ing aid. sword, [spurred ; 

The gallants, to protect the lady's right. And mounting light as air, his sable steed hft 

Their falchions braudish'd at the grisly xpright The clouds dispellM, the sky resumM her lighl» 

High on his stimifM he provok'd the flgtiu And Nature stood recovered of her fright. 

Then on the crowd he cast a furious look. But fear, the last of ills, remain'd behind, 

And wither'd all their strength before he strook : And horror heavy sat on every mind. 

Back, on your lives, let be, said he, my prey, Nor Theodore cncourag'd more the feast, 

And let my vengeance take the destined way : But sternly lookM, es hatching in his breast 

Vam are yoin* arms, and vainer your defence, Some deep designs : which when Honoria 
Against the eternal doom of Providence : view'd, 

Mine is the ungrateful maid by heaven designed: The fresh impulse her former fright renewed : 

Mer^ she would not give, nor mercy shall she She thought herself the trembl ing dame who fled 

find. And him the grisly ghost that spurr'd the in- 
At this the former tale again he told femal steed : [drew^ 

With thunderinsr tone, and dreadful to behold : The more disma/d, tiyr when the guests with* 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the Their courteous host saluting all thti crew 

crime. Regardless passM her o'er, nor grac'd with kind 
Nor needed to be wamM a second time, a lien. 

Bui bore each other back : some knew the face, That sting infixM within her haughty mind, 

And all had heard the much lamented case The downfall of her empire she divin'd ; 

Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal place. And hvr proud heart with secret sorrow pinM. 

And now the inC-mal minister advanc'd. Home as they went, the sad discourse renew'<i^ 

SeizM the due victim, and with fiiry lanc'd Of the rek-ntlcss dame to death pursued, 

Her back, and piercing through her inmost And of the sjirht obscene so lately view'd. 

heart, None durst arraign the righteous doom she bore. 

Drew backward as before the offending part. E'en they who pitied most, yet blam'd her more; 

The reeking entrails next ho tore away. The parallel they needed not to name. 

And to hia meager nuuitiffs made a prey. But in the dead they damn'd the liTing dame* 
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At ovory little noise she lookM behind, 
For still the knight was present to her mind : 
And aniiotu oil she started on the way. 
And thouj;))t the horseman-ghost came thunder- 
ing for his prey. 
Retum'd, she took her bed with little rest, 
But in short slumbers dreamt the funeral feast ; 
AwakM, she turnM her side, and slept again ; 
The same black vapours mounted in her brain. 
And the sam'e dreams return'd with double pain. 
Now forc'd to wake, because afraid to sleep, - 
Her blood ail fever'd, with a furious leap 
She sprung from bed, distracted in her mind, 
And fear'd at every step, a twitching spright 

behind. 
Darkling and desperate, with a staggering pace, 
Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace ; 
Fear, pride, remorse, at once her heart aa- 

sail'd, 
Pride put remorse to flight, but fear prevailed. 
Friday, the fatal day, when next it came, 
Her soul forethought the fiend would change his 

game, 
And her pursue, or Theodore be slain, 
And two ghosts join their packs to hunt her o^er 

tlie plain. 
This dreadful image so posrscssM her mind, 
That desperate any succour else to find, 
She ceas'd all farther hope : and now began 
To make reflection on the unhappy man. 
Rich, brave, and young, who past expression 

lov'd. 
Proof to disdain, and not to be removed : 
Of all the men respected and admir'd. 
Of all the dames, except herself, desirM : 
Why not of her ? preferr'd above the rest 
By him with knightly deeds, and open love pro* 

fessM? 
So had another been, where he his tows ad- 

dress'd. 
This quell'd her pride, yet other doubts re- 
mained. 
That once disdaining, she might be disdain*d, 
The fear was just, but greater fear prevailM, 
Fear of her life by hellish hounds assaUM ; 
He took a lowering leave : but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal 7 
Her sex's arts she knew, and why not, then. 
Might deep dissembling have a place in men ? 
Here hope began to dawn ; resolv'd to try, 
She fix'd on this her utmost remedy ; 
Death was behind, but hard it was to die. 
*T was time enough at last on death to caU, 
The precipice in sight : a shrub was all 
That kindly stood betwixt to break the (atal 
fall 
One maid she had bekyv'd above the n§t \ 
Secure of her, the secret she coofeai'd ,* 



And now the cheerful light her fears diipeB*d, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceai'd, 
But put the woman off, and stood revealM : 
With faults confossM cammis»ion*d her to go, 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe: 
The welcome message made, was soon rs> 

ceiv*d ; 
'T was to be wlshM, and hopM. but scarce bo> 

kevM ; 
Fate seemM a fair occasion to present. 
He knew the sex, and fear'd she might repent, 
Should he delay the moment of censent. 
There yet remained to gain her friends, (a cart 
The modesty of maidens well might spare ;) 
But she with such a zeal the cause embraced 
(As women, where they will, are all in haste,) 
The father, mother, and the kin beside. 
Were overborne by fury of the tide ; 
With full consent of all slie changed her stats ; 
Resistless in her love, as in her hate. 
By her example warn'd, the rest beware ; 
More easy, less imperious, were the (air ; 
And that one hunting, which the devil desiga'd 
For one fair female, lost him half tho kind. 



CYMON AND IPHIGENL/L 

POKTA LOqUITUK. 

Old as I am, for ladies' love unfit. 

The power of beauty I remember yet, 

Which once inflam'd my soul, and siill inspini 

my wit. 
If love be folly, the severe divine 
Has felt that fc^y, though he censures mine ; 
Pollutes the pleasures of a chaste embrace, 
Acts what I write, and propagates in giaee. 
With riotous excess, a priestly race. 
Suppose him free, and that I forge the oflTencSf 
He show'd tlie way, pervertmg first my sense : 
In malice witty, and with venom fraught, 
He makes me speak the things L never thought. 
Compute the gains of his ungovcm'd zial ; 
Ul suits his cloth the praise of railing well. 
The world will think that what we loosely write. 
Though now arraign'd, he read with some ds- 

light ; 
Because he seems to chew the cud again. 
When his broad comment makes the tsit too 

plain : 
And teaches more in one explaining page, 
Than all the double meanings of the st***. 
What needs he paraphrase on what we mean t 
We were at worst but wanton ; he ^s obscene. 
I, nor my fellows, nor myself excuse ; 
But love 's the subject of the oomic muss : 
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Nor etn we write wittioat it, nor would yoa 
A tale at only dry instroctioD riew. 
Nor lure is dwajre of a vicious kind. 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul, 
And, brushing o*er, adds motion to the pooU 
Love, studious how to please, improves our 

parts 
With polished manners, and adorns with arts. 
Irfyre first invented verse, and form'd the rhyme, 
The motion measur'd, harroontz'd the chime ; 
To liberal acts enlarged the narrow-souPd, 
Soften'd the fierce, and made the coward bold : 
The world, when waste, he peopled with in- 
crease. 
And warring nations reconcile in peace. 
Ormond, the first, and all the fair may find, 
In this one legend, to their fame design'd. 
When beauty fires the blood, how love exalts the 
mind. 

In that sweet isle where Venus keeps her court, 
And every grace, and all the loves, resort ; 
Where either sex is form'd of soAer earth, 
And takes the bent of pleasure from their birth ; 
There livM a Cyprian lord above the rest, 
Wise, wealthy, with a numerous issue bless'd ; 
But as no gift of fortune is sincere. 
Was only wanting in a worthy heir : 
His eldest bom, a goodly youth to view, 
ExcelPd the rest in shape, and outward show, 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion joinM, 
But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. 
His soul belied the features of his face: 
Beauty was there, but beauty in disgrace. 
A clownish mien, a voice with nistic sound, 
And stupid eyes that ever lov'd the ground. 
He look'd like nature's error, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece designed. 
But made for two, and by mistake in one were 
joiiiM. 

The ruling roil, the father's forming care. 
Were exerci^'d in vain on wit's despair ; 
The more inform'd, the less he understood, 
And deeper sunk by floundering in the mud. 
Nowscom'd of all, and grown the public shame 
The people from Galesus chung'd his name, 
And Cymon cali'd, which signifies a brute ; 
80 well his name did with his nature suit. 

His father, when he found his labour lost. 
And care employ'd that answer'd not the cost, 
Chose an ungrateful object to remove. 
And loath'd to see what nature made him love ; 
80 to his country farm the fool confin'd ; 
Rnde work well suited with a rustic mind. 
Thus to the wilds the sturdy Cymon went, 
A squire among the swains, and pleas'd with 
banishment. 



His com and cattle were his only care , 
And his supreme delight, a country fair. 
It happen'd, on a summer's holyday, 
That to the green-wood shade be took his way ; 
For Cymon shunn'd the church, and us'd nok 

much to pray. 
His quarter^tafi*, which he could ne'er forsake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trudg'd along, unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 

By chance conducted, or by thirst constrained. 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain'd ; 
Whore in a plain defended by the wood. 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood. 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : 
And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid. 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tir'd with 

sport. 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort : 
The dame herself the goddess well expressed, 
Not more distinguish'd by her purple vest. 
Than by the charming features of her face. 
And, e'en in slumber, a superior grace : 
Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care^ 
Her body shaded with a slight cymar ; 
Her bosom to the view was only bare : 
Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied, 
For yet their places were but signified : 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose ; 
The fanning wind, and purling streams, con- 
tinue her repose. 
The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes. 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise, 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his sight. 
New as he wsm to love, and novice to delight : 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his stafi*. 
His wonder witness'd with an idiot laugh 
Then would have spoke, but by his glimmering 
sense [fence : 

First found his want of words, and fear'd o£> 
Doubted for what he was he should be known, 
By his clown accent, and his country tone. 
Through the rude chaos thus the running li^ 
Shot the first ray that pierc'd the native night : 
Then day and darkness in the mass were mix'd. 
Till gather'd in a globe the beams were fix'd : 
Last shone the sun, who, radiant in his sphere, 
Illumin'd heaven and earth, and roU'd around 

the year. 
So reason in this brutal soul began, 
Love made him first suspect he was a man ; 
Love made him doubt his broad barbarian 

sound; 
By love his want of words, and wit, he found. 
That sense of want prepar'd the future way 
To knowledge,and disclosed the promiss ofa dav* 
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What not his father's cmre, nor tutor's art, 
Could plant with pains in his unpolishM heart, 
The best instructor, Love, at once inspired, 
Aa barren grounds to fruitfulness are firM : 
Love taught him shame, and shame, with love 

at strife, 
Soon taught the sweet ciTilities of life ; 
His gross material soul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind : 
Exciting a desire till then unknown, 
Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. 
This made the first impression on his mind. 
Above, but just above, ihe brutal kind. 
For beasts can like, but not distinguish too, 
Nor their own liking by reflection know ; 
Nor why they like or this, or t' other face, 
Or judge of this, or that peculiar grace ; 
But love in gross, and stupidly admire : 
As flies, allur'd by light, approacli the fire. 
Thus our maD*beast, advancing by degrees. 
First likes the whole, then separates what he 

sees ; 
On several parts a several praise bestows, 
The ruby lips, the well-proportionM nose. 
The snowy skin, and raven-glossy hair, 
The dimpled cheek, and forehead rising fair, 
And e'en in sleep itself, a smiling air. 
From thence his eyes descending view'd the 

rest, [breast. 

Her plump round arms, white hands, and heaving 
Long on the last he dwelt, though every part 
A pointed arrow sped to pierce his heart. 

Thus in a trice a judge of beauty grown, 
(A judge erected from a country clown) 
He long'd to see her eyes, in slumber hid, 
And wishM his own could pierce within the lid : 
He would have wak'd her, but restra inM his 

tliought, 
And love new-born the first «»oo<l manners taught, 
An awful fear his ardent wish withstood. 
Nor durst di.^turb the goddess of the wood. 
For such she seem'd by her celestial face. 
Excelling all the rest of human race : 
And things divine, by common sense he knew, 
Must be devoutly seen, at distant view ; 
So checking his desire, with trembling heart 
-Gazing he stood, nor would, nor could depart ; 
Fix'd as a pilgrim wilder'd in his way. 
Who dares not stir by night, for fear to stray. 
But stands witli awful eyes to watch the da^vn 

of day. 
At lenth awaking, Iphigene the fair, 
4S0 was the beauty call'd, who caus'd his care,) 
Unclos'd her eyes, and double day reveai'd. 
While those of all her slaves in sleep were 

seaPd. 
The slavering cuddcn, proppM upon liis staff, 
Siood ready gaping with a grinning latighj 



To welcome her awake, nor durat begin 
To speak, but wisely kept the fool withiiu 
Then she ; What makes you, Cymon, here 

alone ? [known, 

(For Cymon's name was round the country 
Because descended of a noble race, 
And for a soul ill sorted with hia face.) 

But still the sot stood silent with aurpriae, 
With fix'd regard on her new-open'd eyes. 
And in his breast received the envenomed dartr 
A tickling pain that pleas'd amid the smart. 
But conscious of her form, with quick distrust 
She saw his sparkling oyeMf and fear'd his brv 

tal lust. 
This to prevent, she wakM her sleepy crew. 
And rising hasty, took a short adieu. 

Then Cymon hrst his rustic voice eeaay'd, 
With profTer'd service to the parting maid, 
To see her safe ; his hand she long denied, 
But took at length, asham'd of sudi a guide. 
So Cymon led her home, and leaving there. 
No more would to his country clowns repair, 
But sought his father's house, with better mindf 
Refusing in the farm to be confinM. 

The father wonderM at the son's return, 
And knew not whether to rejoice or mourn 
But doubtfully received, expecting still 
To learn the secret causes of his alter'd wiU. 
Nor was lie long delay'd : the first request 
He made, was like his brothers to be dreas'd, 
And, as his birth requir'd, above the rest. 

With ease his suit was granted by bis sire, 
Distinguishing his heir by rich attire : 
His body thus adom'd, he next design'd 
With liberal arts to cultivate his mind : 
He sought a tutor of his own accord. 
And studied lessons he before abhorr'd. 

Thus the man-child advanc'd, and learaM so 

fast, 
That in short time his equals he surpassed : 
His brutal manners from his breast exil'd. 
His mien he fashion 'd, and his tongue ho fii'd ; 
In every exercise of all admir'd. 
He seeni'd, nor only seem'd, but was inspirM : 
Inspir'd by love, whose business is to pleaae ; 
He rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful 

ease. 
More fam'd for sense, for courtly carriage 

more, 
Than for his brutal folly known before. 

What then of alter'd Cymon shall we say, 
But that the fire which chok'd in ashes lay, 
A load too heavy for his soul to move. 
Was upward blown below, and brush'd away 

by love. 
Love made an active progress through hii 

mind. 
The dusky parts he cleat 'd, the grow refinM, 
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The drowsy wakM ; and| as he went, impren'd 
The Maker's imago on the human breast. 
Thus was the man amended by desire, 
And though he lovM perhaps with too much fire, 
His father all his faults with reason scann'di 
And lik'd an error of the better hand ; 
Ezcus'd the excess of passion in his mind, 
By flames too hcrce, perhaps too much refin'd : 
So Cymon, since his sire indulg'd his will, 
Impetuous lov*d, and would be Cymon still 
Galesus he disown'd, and chose to bear 
The name of fool, confirmed and bishopp'd by 
the fair. 
To Cipseus by his friends his suit he mor'd, 
Cipseus the father of the fair he lov'd : 
But ho was pre-engaged by former tics, 
While Cymon was endeavouring to be wise : 
And Iphigeno, obligM by former vows, 
Had given her faith to wed a foreign spouse ; 
Her sire and she to Rhodian Pasimond, 
Though both repenting, were by promise 

bound, 
Nor could retract ; and thus as fate decreed, 
Though better lov'd, he spoke too late to speed. 
The doom was past — the ship already sent 
Did all his tardy diligence prevent : 
SighM to herself the fair unhappy maid, 
While stormy Cymon thus in secret said : 
The time is come for Iphigcne to find 
The miracle she wrought upon my mind : 
Her charms have made me man, her ravish*d 

love* 
In rank shall place me with the blessM above. 
For mine by love, by force she shall be mine, 
Or death, if force should fail, shall finish my de- 
sign, [caro 
Resolv'd ho said ; and riggM with speedy 
A vessel strong, and well equipp'd for war. 
The secret ship with chosen friends he stor'd ; 
And bent to die, or conquer, went aboard. 
AmbushM he lay behind the Cyprian shore. 
Waiting the saU that all his wishes bore ; 
Nor long expected, for the following tide 
Sent out the hostile ship and beauteous bride. 
To Rhodes the rival bark directly steer'd. 
When Cymon sudden at her back appear'd, 
And stopp'd her flight : then standing on his 

prow, 
In haughty terms he thus defied the foe : 
Or strike your sails at summons, or prepare 
To prove the last extremities of war. [vide ; 
Thus warnM, tlic Rhodians for the fight pro- 
Alreody were the vessels side by side, [bride. 
These obstinate to save, and those to seize the 
But Cymon soon his crooked grapples cast, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embracM, 
And, armM with sword and shield, amid the 
press ho pass*d. 



Fierce was the flght, but hastening to his prey, 
By force the furious lover freed his way : 
Himself alone dispers'd the Rhodian crew, 
The weak disdained, the valiant overthrew ; 
Cheap conquest for his foUowing friends re- 

mainM, 
He reap'd the field, and they but only glean* d. 

His victory confess'd, the foes retreat. 
And cast their weapons at the victor*s feet. 
Whom thus he cheer'd : O Rhodian youth, I 

fought 
For love idone, nor other booty sought ; 
Tour lives are safe ; your vessel I resign. 
Tours be your own, restoring wliat is mine : 
In Iphigeno I claim my rightful due, 
Robbed by my rival, and detained by you : 
Your Pasimond a lawless bargain drove, 
The parent could not sell the daughter's love ; 
Or if he could, my love disdains the laws 
And like a kbg by conquest gains his cause : 
Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain, 
Love taught me force, and force shall love 
maintain. [lease, 

Tou, what by strength you could not keep, re- 
And at an easy ransom buy your peace. 

Fear on the conquer'd side soon sign'd the 
And Iphigeno to Cymon was restored : [accord, 
While to his arms the blushing bride he took 
To seeming sadness she composed her look ; 
As if by force subjected to his will, 
Though pleasM, dissembling, and a woman still. 
And, for she wept, he wip'd her falling tears. 
And pray'd her to dismiss her empty fears 
For yours I am, he said, and have deserv'd 
Your love much better whom so long I scrvM, 
Than ho to whom your formal father tied 
Tour vows, and sold a slave, not sent a bride. 
Thus while he spoke, he sciz'd the willing prey, 
As Paris boro the Spartan spouse away. 
Faintly she scream'd,and e'en her eyes confessed 
She rather would be tliought, than was dis- 
tressed. 

Who now exults but Cymon in his mind ? 
Vain hopes and empty jo)^ of human kind. 
Proud of the present, to tlie future blind ! 
Secure of fate, while Cymon ploughs the sea 
And steers to Candy with his conquer'd prey, 
Scarce the third gloss of measur*d hours was run, 
When like a fiery meteor sank the sun ; 
The promise of a storm ; the shifting gales 
Forsake, by fits, and fill, the flagging sails ; 
Hoarse murmurs of the main from far were 

heard, 
And night came on, not by degrees prepar*d, 
But all at once ; at once the winds arise, 
The thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 
In vain the master issues out comraandf, 
In vain the trembling sailors ply their hodi: 
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The tempest unforeseen prevents their care, And forcM them forward on th^ fatal shore 

And from the first they labour in despair. The crooked keel now bites the Rhodiaii ttrand. 

The giddy ship betwixt the winds and tides. And the ship moor'd constrains the crew to 
Fore d back and forwards, in a circle rides, land : 

StunnM with the different blows ; then shoots Yet still they might be safe, becauso anknown, 

amain, But as ill fortune seldom comes ak>ne, 

Till counterbufTd, she stops, and sleeps again. The vessel they dismiss'd was driven before, 

Not more aghast the proud archangel fell, Already sheltered on their native shore : 

PiungM fr^m the height of heaven to deepest Known each, they know ; but each with change 

hell, of cheer ; 

Than stood the lover of his love poosessM, The vanquish*d side exults ; the victors- fl*ar; 

Now curs'd the more, the more he had been Not them but theirs, made prisoners ere they 

bless'd ; fight, 

More anxious for her danger than his own, Despairing conquest, and deprived of flight. 
Death he defies ; but would be lost alone. The country rings around with loud alaims, 

Sad Iphigene to womanish complaints And raw in fields the rude militia swarms ; 

Adds pious prayers, and wearies ail the saints ; Mouths without hands ; maintain'd at rast 
£*en if she could, her love she would repent, ezpensie ; 

But since she cannot, dreads the punishment : In peace a charge, in war a weak defence : 

Her forfeit faith, and Pasimond betray'd, Stout once a month they march, a blustering 
Are ever present, and her crime upbraid. band, 

She blames herself, nor blames her lover less, And ever, but in times of need, at hand ; 

Augments her anger, as her fears increase : This was the mom, when, issuing on the goardy 

From her own back the burden would remove, Drawn up in rank and file they stood prepared 

And lays the load on his ungovem*d love. Of seeming arms to make a short essay, 

Which interposing, durst, in heaven's despite, Then hasten to be drunk, the business of the 
Invade, and violate another's right : day. [knew 

The powers incens*d a while deferred his pain. The cowards would have fled, but that they 

And made him master of his vows in vain : Themselves so many, and their foes so few ; 

But soon they punish'd his presumptuous pride ; But crowtiing on, the last lite first impel : 

That for his daring enterprise she died ; Till overborne with weight the Cyprians fell. 

Who rather not resisted, than complied. Cymon enslav'd, who first the war begun, 

Then impotent of mind, with altered sense. And Iphigene once more is lost and won. 
She hugg'd the offender, and forgave the offence, Deep in a dungeon was the captive cast 

Sex to the last: meantime with sails declinM Depriv*d of day, and held in fetters fast: 

The wandVing vessel drove before the wind ; His life was only spar'd at their request, 

Tos8*d and retossM, alof>, and then alow. Whom taken he so nobly had releas'd : 

Nor port they seek, nor certain course they But Iphigenia was the ladius' care, 

know, Each in their turn addressed to treat the fiiir : 

But every moment wait the coming blow. While Pasimond and his the nuptial feast pre» 
Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they pare. 

view'd Her secret soul to Cymon was incltn*d. 

The land before them, and their fears renow*d ; But she must suffer what her fates assign'd ; 

The land was welcofbe, but the tempest bore So passive is the church of womankind. 

The threaten*d ship against a rocky shore. What worse to Cymon could his fortune deal, 

A winding bay was near ; to this they bent: Roll'd to the lowest spoke of ail her wheel ? 

And just escap'd ; their force already spent. It rested to dismiss the downward weight, 

Secure from storms, and panting from the sea, Or raise him upward to his former height; 

The land unknown at leisure they survey ; The latter pleas'd ; and love (concerned the 
And saw (but soon their sickly sight withdrew) most) 

The rising towers of Rhodes at distant view ; Prepared the amends, for what by love he loeU 
And cursM the hostile shore of Pasimond, The sire of Pasimond had left a son, 

SaT*d from the seas, and shipwreck'd on the Though younger, yet for courage early knowBf 

ground. [vain, Ormisda call'd, to whom by promise tied. 

The frighted sailors tried their strength in A Khodian beauty was the destin'd bride; 

To turn the stem, and tempt the stormy main ; Cassandra was her name, above the rest 

But the stiff wind ^thstood the labouring oari RenownM for birth, with fortune amply blets'd. 
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Lrsimaehtn, who niPd the Rhodian state, 
Was then by choice their annual magistrate : 
He lovM Cas!»anclra too wiih equal fire, 
But fortune had not favour'd hi^ desire ; 
CrotsM by her frienda, by her not disapprove, 
Nor yet preferr'd, or like Ormisda lov'd ; 
So stood the atfair : some liitle hope remainVi, 
That should his rival chance to lose, he gain'd. 
Meantime young Pasimond his marriage 
press'd, 
Ordain'd the nuptial day, prepar'd the feast ; 
And fru^^ally resolv'd (the charge to shun. 
Which wtMild be double should he wed alone) 
To join hi« brother's bridal with his own. 

Lyoimachus, oppressed with mortal grief, 
Receiv'd the news, and studied quick relief: 
The fatal day approach'd ; if force were us'd 
The magistrate liis public trust abosM ; 
To justice liable, as law requir'd 
For when his office ceas'd, his power expir'd : 
While power remain'd, the means were in his 

hand 
By force to seize, and then forsake the land : 
Betwixt extremes he knew not how to move, 
A slave to fame, but more a slave to love : 
Restraining others, yet himself not free. 
Made impotent by power, debas'd by dignity. 
Both sides ho weigh'd, but after much debate, 
The man prcvail'd above the magistrate. 

Love never fails to master what ho finds, 
But works a different way in different mindS| 
The fod enlightens, and the wise he blinds. 
This youth proposing to possess and scape, 
Began in murder, to conclude in rape : [bless 
Unprais'd by me, though heaven some times may 
An impious act with undescrvM success ; 
The great it seems are privilcgM alone 
To punish all injustice but their own. 
But here I stop, not daring to proceed. 
Yet blush to flatter an unrighteous deed : 
For crimes are bat permitted, not decreed. 

Resolv'd on force, his wit the prstor bent 
To find the means that might secure thu event ; 
Nor long he laboured, for his lucky thought 
In captive Cymon found the friend he sought. 
The example pleas'd : the cause and crime the 

same; 
An injur'd lover, and a ravish'd dame. 
How much he durst he knew by what he dar'd, 
The less he had to lose, the less he car'd 
To manage loathsome life when love was the 
reward. 

This ponder'd well, and fix'd on his intent, 
In depth of night he for the prisoner sent : 
Id secret sent, the public view to shun, 
Th* n with a sober smile he thus begun : 
The powers above, who bounteously bestow 
Tbeir gifts and graces on ■wnlriiid below, 



Tet prove our merit first, nor blindly give 
To such as are not worthy to receive ; 
For valour and for virtue they provide 
Their due reward, but first they must be tried ; 
These fruitful seeds within your mind tbej 

Bow'd; 
'T was yours to improve the talent they h9» 

stow'd : 
They gave you to be boni of noble kind, 
They gave you love to lighten up your mind, 
And purge the grosser parts ; they gave you car» 
To please, and courage to deservo the fair. 
Thus far they tried you, and by proof they 
fowiid 
The grain intrusted in a grateful ground : 
But stiU Viio «r«jLt ojiperiment remain'd, 
They suffer'd you to lose the prize you gain'd : 
That you might learn the gif\ was theirs alone i 
And when restor'd, to them the blessing own. 
Restor'd it soon will be ; the means prepar'd 
The dif!icully smooth'd, the danger shar'd; 
Be but yourself, the care to me resign, 
Then Iphigcne is yours, Cassandra mine. 
Your rival Pasimond pursues your life, 
Impatient to revenge his ravbh'd wife. 
But yet not his ; to-morrow is behind. 
And love our fortunes in one band has join'd ; 
Two brothers are our foes, Ormisda mine, 
As much declar'd as Pasimond is thine ; 
To-morrow must their common vows be tied; 
With love to friend, and fortune for our guide. 
Let both resolve to die, or each redeem a bride* 
Right I have none, nor hast thou much to 

plead ; 
*T is force, when done, must justify the deed : 
Our task perform'd, we next prepare foi flight : 
And let the losers talk in vain of right : 
We witli the fair will sail before the wind, 
If they are griev'd, I leave the laws behind. 
Speak thy resolves : if now thy courage droop^ 
Despair in prison, and abandon hope ; 
But if thou dar'st in arms thy love regain, 
(For liberty without thy love were vain ;) 
Then second my design to seize the prey, 
Or lead to second rape, for well thou know'it 

the way. 
Said Cymon overjoy'd. Do thou propose 
The means to fight, and only show the foes 
For from the first, when love had fir'd my mind^ 
Resolv'd I lefl the care of life behind. 

To this the bold Lysimachus replied, 
Let heaven be neuter, and the sword decide ; 
The npousals are prepar'd, already play 
The minstrels, and provoke the tardy day : 
By this the brides are wak'd, their groooM are 

dress'd; 
AU Rhodes is summon'd to the nuptial feast, 
All but myself, the sole unbidden 
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Unbidden thoufh I ami I will be there. 
And joinM by thee intend to joy the fair. 

Now hear the rest : when day reaigM the 
light, 
And cheerful torches gild the jolly night, 
Be ready at my call ; my chosen few 
With arms administered shall aid thy crew. 
Then entVing, unexpected will we seize 
Our destinM prey, from men dissolf'd in ease ; 
By wine disabled, unprepared for fight : 
And hastening to the seas, suborn our flight : 
The seas are ours, for I command the fort, 
A ship well mann'd expects us in the port : 
If they, or if their friends, the prize contest, 
Death shall attend the man who dares resist. 
It pleas'd : the prisoner to his hold retir'd, 
His troop with equal emulation fir'd, 
AU ^d to fight, and all their wonted work 
required. [around, 

The sun arose ; the streets were thronged 
The palace open'd, and tlie poets were crown d. 
The double bridegroom at the door attends 
The expected spouse, and entertains the 

friends ; 
They meet, they lead to church, the priests 

invoke 
The powers, and feed the flames with fragrant 

smoke. 
This done, they feast, and at the close of night 
By kindled torches vary their delight, 
These load the lively dance, and tliose the brim- 
mmg bowls invite. [sign'd. 

Now, at the appointed place and hour as- 
With souls resolv'd the ravishers were JoinM : 
Three bands are form'd ; the first is sent before 
To favour the retreat, and guard the shore ; 
The second at the palace-gate is plac'd. 
And up the lofty stairs ascend the last : 
A peaceful troop they seem, with shining vests 
Bat coats of mail beneath secure their breasts. 

Dauntless they enter, Cymon at their head, 
And find the featit renew'd, the table spread : 
Sweet voices, mix'd with instrumental sounds, 
Ascend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof re- 
bounds. 
'VVhcn, like the harpies, rushing though the hall 
The sudden troop appears, the tables fall. 
Their smoking load is on the pavement thrown ; 
Each ravisher prepares to seize his own : 
The brides, invaded with a rude embrace. 
Shriek out for aid, confusion fills the place. 
Quick to redeem the prey, their plighted lords 
Advance,the palace gleams with shining swords. 

But late is all defence, and succour vain ; 
The rape is made, the ravishers remain : 
Two sturdy slaves were only sent before 
To bear the porchosM prire in safety to the 



The troop retires, (he lovers dose the rmt, 
With forward faces not confessing fear : 
Back ward they move, but scorn their peee to 

mend; 
Then seek the stairs, and with sk>w haste de- 
scend. 
Fierce Pasimond, their passage to prereirt, 
Thrust full on Cymon's back in his descent, 
The blade retum'd unbothM, and lo the handle 

bent. 
Stout Cymon soon remounts, and cleil in two 
His rivsil's head with one descending blow : 
And as the next in rank Ormisda stood, 
He tum'd the point ; the sword inur'd to blood, 
Bor'd his unguarded breast, which poured a 

purple flood 
With vow'd revenge the gathering crowd pui^ 

sues. 
The ravishers turn head, the fight renews ; 
The hall is heap*d with corpse ; the sprinkled 

T^ore 
Besmears the walls, and floats the marble floor. 
DispersM at length the drunken squadron flies, 
The victors to their vessel bear the prize ; 
And hear behind loud groans, and lamentable 

cries. 
The crew with merry shouts their anchori 

weigh. 
Then ply their oars, and brush the buxom sea, 
While troops of gathered Rhodions crowd the 

key. 
What should the people do when left alone ? 
The governor and government are gone. 
The puUic wealth to foreign parts conveyM ; 
Some troops disbanded and the rest unpaid. 
Rhodes is the sovereign of the sea no more ; 
Their ships unrigg'd, and spent their naval 

store : 
They neither could defend, nor can pursue, 
But grinn'd their teeth, and cast a helpless view : 
In vain with darts a distant war they try, 
Short, and more short, the missive weapons fly. 
Meanwhile the ravishers their crimes enjoy, 
And flying sails and sweeping oars employ : 
The clifl^s of Rhodes in little space are tort, 
Jove's isle they seek, nor Jove denies his coast. 

In safety landed on Uie Candian shore. 
With generous wines their spirits they restore: 
There Cymon with his Rhodian friend resides. 
Both court, and wed at once the willing brides. 
A war ensues, the Cretans own their cause. 
Stiff to defend their hospitable laws : 
Both parties lose by turns ; and neither winsi 
Till peace propounded by a truce begins. 
The kindred of the slain forgive the deed, 
But a short exile must for show precede: 
The term expir'd, from Candia they remove, 
And happy etch, at home, enjoys bis lore* 
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and if I see one thing, tnd practise the coo> 
inry, I roust be disingenuous, not to acknow* 

TRANSLATIONS FROM OVID'S ^«« » ^^ ^'^» ^^ *»"«' ^ ^ *«*>^ *• 

TutJ?^k Mf\D DUnQ1i<Q **«**^ ^ ^y °^° conscience. For the reputa- 

MET AMORPHUSlLb. ^^ ^^ „y j^^^^^^ no man can queatioo itj who 

has any of his own : for that of my poetry, it 
'^''^^ shall either stand by its own merit, or &11 for 

want of it. Ill writers are usually the sharpest 
RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD RAD- censors ; for they, (as the best poet and the best 



CLIFFE.* patron said,) 

When in 

Turn vinegar, and come again in play. 



MT LOUD, 

Th... M»c.U«.y Poem. « b, »»ny titl« JJ'A'v'S.ilS^iir^SS'^SSilli^i; 
yours. The nrst they clami from your accep- 
tance of my promise to present them to you, be- Thus the corruption of a poet is the genera- 
fore some of them were yet in being. The rest tion of a critic : I mean of a critic in the gene- 
are derived from your own merit, the exactness of ral acceptation of this age; for formerly they 
your judgment in poetry, and the candour of were quite another species of men. They were 
your nature ; easy to forgive stMno trivial faults, defenders of poets, and commentators on their 
when they come accompanied with counter- works ; to illustrate obscure beauties ; to place 
▼ailing beauties. But, after all, though these tome passages in a better light ; to redeem 
are your equitable claims to a dedication from others from malicious interpretations ; to help 
other poetA, yet I must acknowledge a bribe in out an author's modesty, who is not ostentatious 
the case, which is your particular liking of my of his wit ; and, in short, to shield him from the 
verses. It is a vanity common to all writers, to ill-nature of those fellows, who were then called 
overvalue their own productions ; and it is better Zoili and Momi, and now take upon themselves 
finr me to own this failing in myself, than the the venerable name of censors. But neither 
world to do it for mc. For what other reason Zoilus, nor ho who endeavoured to defame Vir- 
have I spent my life in so unprofitable a study ? gil, were ever adopted into the name of critics 
why am I grown old, in seeking so barren a re- by the ancients : what their reputation was 
ward as fame ? The same parts and applica- then, we know ; and their successors in this 
tion, which have made roe a poet, might have age deserve no better. Are our auxiliary forces 
raised me to any honours of tlie gown, which turned our enemies ? are they, who at best 
Are oAen given to men of as little learning and are but wits of the second order, and whose only 
less honesty than myself. No government has credit among readers is what they obtained by 
over been, or ever can bo, wherein time-servers being subservient to the fame of writers ; are 
and blockheads will not be uppermost. The these become rebels of slaves, and usurpers of 
persons are only changed, but the same juggling* subjects? or, to speak in the roost honourable 
instate, the same hypocrisy in religion, the saroe terms of them, are they from our seconds be- 
aelf-interest, and mismanagement, will remain come principals against us ? Does the ivy un- 
for ever. Blood and money will be lavished in dermine the oak, which supports its weakness ? 
all ages, only for the preferment of new faces. What labour would it cost them to put in a bet- 
with old consciences. There is too often a ler line, than the worst of those which they ex- 
jaunJice in the eyes of great men ; they see punge in a true poet ? Petroniua, the greatest 
not those whom they raise in the same colours wit perhaps of all the Romans, yet when his 
with other men. All whom they affect, look gol- envy prevailed upon his judgment to fall on Lu- 
den to them ; when the gilding is cmly in their can, he fell himself in his attempt: he peribrm- 
own distempered sight. These considerations ed worse in his Essay of the Civil War, than 
have given mc a kind of contempt for those who the author of the Pharsalia; and avoiding his 
have risen by unworthy ways. I am not ashamed errors, has made greater of his own. Julius 
to be litde, when I see them so infamously great ; Seal iger would needs turn down Homer, and 
neither do I know why the name of poet shoukl abdicate him aflcr the possession of three thou- 
be dishonourable to me, if I am truly one, as I gand years : has he succeeded in his attempt ? 
hope I am ; for I will never do any thing that he has indeed shown us some of those iroper- 
ahall dishonour it. The notions of morality are fections in him, which are incident to htunan 
known to all men ; none can preiend ignorance kind; but who had net ratlier be that Homer 
of those ideas which are in-born in mankind : than this Seal iger ? You see the same hyper- 

. »_ - J . ... .«.._. ,T , # ^ • . ^. critic, when he endeavours to mend the begin- 

• Prefixed to the Thini Volume of Drydon's Mis- .^ ir/^i- j* / r...i.- —»-• -«.i i;.:...:. - 

rellan/ l»ocms, printed In I6«. ning of Claudian (a faulty poet, and living m a 
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barbarous age,) yet how short he comes oThtni, of the living will presume to hare any oompe* 

and substitutes such Terses of his own as de- tition with them : as they were our pred e cea* 

serve the ferula. What a censure has he made sots, so they were our masters. We trail oar 

of Lucan, that he rather seems to bark than plays under them, but (as at the funerals of a 

sing ! Would any but a dog have made so snarl- Turkish emperor) our ensigns are fiiried or 

ing a comparison ? One would have thought dragged upon the ground, in honour to the dead; 

he had learned Latm as late as they tell us be so we may lawfully advance our own, afler* 

did Greek. Yet he came ofl* with a pace tua, wards,to show that we succeed: if less in dignity 

by your good leave, Lucan ; he called him not yet on the same foot and title, which we diink 

by those outrageous names, of fool, booby, and too we can maintain against the insolence of 

blockhead: he had somewhat more of good our own janizaries. If I am the man, as I have 

manners than his successors, as he had much reason to believe, who am seemingly courted, 

more knowledge. We liave two sorts of those and secretly undermined, I think I shall be able 

gentlemen in our nation : some of them pro- to defend mjrself, when I am openly attacked, 

ceeding witli a seeming moderation and pr^ And to show besides that the Greek writeis 

tence of respect to the dramatic writers of the only gave us the rudiments of a stage which 

lost age, only scorn and vilify the present poets, they never finished : that many of the tragedies 

to set up their predecessors. But this is only in in the former age among us were without coo^ 

appearance ; for their real design is nothing partson beyond those of Sophocles and Euripi- 

leM than to do honour to any man, besides des. But at present, I have neither the leiswe 

themselves. Horace took notice of such men nor the moans for such an undertaking. It is 

in his age : iU going to law for an estate, with him who is in 

possession of it, and enjoys the present nrofits, 

Non Ingcnils favet lllc sopultis ; ;^ /• .. . • ^....^ r>,„ ,1^ «„ JLi..«. _ - .-^.i 

No«tra»edlmpugnai:noBno5traiiuellvldu8 0dit. ^ feed his cause. But the yiioitfum maiAtfict 

may be remembered m due time. In the mean 

It is not with an ultimate intention to pay re- while, I leave the workl to judge, who gave the 

verence to the manes of ShsLkespeare, Fletcher, provocation. 

and Ben Jonson, that they commend their wri- This, my Lord, is, [ confess, a long digrea- 
tings, but to throw dirt on the writers of this sion, from Miscellany Poems to Modem Tra- 
age : their declaration ia one thing, and their gedies : but I have the ordinary excuse of an 
practice is another. By a seeming veneration injured man, who will be telling his taJe un- 
to our fathers, they would thrust out us their seasonably to his betters ; thou^ at the same 
lawful issue, and govern us themselves, under a time, I am certain you are so gtxxl a friend, •§ 
specious pretence of reformation. If they could to take a concern in all things which belong to 
compass their intent, what would wit and learn- one who so truly honours you. And besides, 
ing get by such a change ? if we are bad poets, being yourself a critic of the genuine sort, who 
they are worse ; and when any of their woful have read the best authors in their own Ian- 
pieces come abroad, the difference is so great guagcs, who perfectly distingui^ of their se- 
betwixt them and good writers, that tliere need veral merits, and in general prefer them to the 
no criticisms on our part to decide it. When modems, yet, I know, you judge for the En^ish 
they describe the writers of this age, they draw tragedies, against the Greek and Latin, as weU 
such monstrous figures of them, as resemblo as against the French, Italian, and Spanish, of 
none of us : our pretended pictures are so unlike, these latter ages. Indeed there is a vast di& 
that it is evident we never sat to them : they furence betwixt arguing like Perault in behalf 
are all grotesque ; the products of their wild of the French poets, against Homer and Virgil, 
imaginations, tilings out of nature, so far from and betwixt giving the English poets their on- 
being copied from us, that they resemble nothing doubted due of excelling iKschylus, Euripides, 
that ever was, or ever can be. But there is and Sophocles. For if we or our greater fkthen 
another sort of insects, more venomous than have not yet brought the drama to an absoluta 
the foroier. Those who manifestly aim at the perfection, yet at least we have carried it much 
destruction of our poetical church and state, farther than those ancient Greeks ; who, bogin- 
who allow nothing to their countrymen, either ning from a choms, coukl never totally ez- 
of this or of the former age ; these attack the elude it, as we have done ; who find it an on- 
living by raking up the ashes of the dead ; well profitable encumbrance, without any necessi^ 
knowing that if they can subvert their original of entertaining it among us ; and without tlw 
title to the stage, we who claim under them possibility of establishing it here unless it were 
must fall of course. Peace be to the venerable supported by a public charge. Neither can we 
shades of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson : none accept of those lay-bishops, a* some call U1HB9 
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i»1m>, under pretence of reforming the stage, at present. Yoa maintain the character of a 

would intrude themselves upon us, as our su- nobleman, without that haughtiness which ge- 

rriors, being indeed incompetent judges of what nerally attends too many of the nobility, and 
manners, what religion, and leasT of all, what when you converse with gentlemen, you forget 
it poetry and good sense. I can tell them in not that you have been of their order. You 
behalf of all my fellows, that when they come to are married to the daughter of a king, who, 
exercise a jurisdiction over us, they shall have among her other high perfections, has derived 
the stage to themselves, as they have the laurel, from him a charming behaviour, a winning 
As little can I grant, that the French dramatic goodness, and a majestic person. The Muses 
writers excel the English : our authors as far and the Graces are the ornaments of your fa- 
surpass them in genius, as our soldiers excel mily ; while the Muse sings, the Grace ac- 
theirs in courage: it is true, in conduct they companies her voice: evnn the servants of the 
mrpass us either way : yet that proceeds not so Muses have sometimes had the happiness to 
nuch from their (greater knowledge, as from dif> hear her ; and to receive their inspirations from 
lerenco of taste in the two nations. They con- her. 

tent themselves with a thin design, without I will not give myself the liberty of going 
episodes, and managed by few persons. Our farther ; for it is so sweet to wander in a pleas- 
audience will not be pleased but with variety ot ing way, that I should never arrive at my jour- 
aocidents, an underplot, and many aclors. They ney*8 end. To keep myself from being belated 
Crflow the ancients too servilely, in the mechanic in my letter, and tiring your attention, I must 
rules, and we assume too much license to our- return to the place where I was setting out. 
selves in keeping them only in view, at too great I humbly dedicate to your Lordship my own la- 
a distance. But if our audience had their tnstes, hours in this Miscellany : at the same time, not 
oar poets could more easily comply with them, arrogating to myself the privilege of inscribing 
than the French writers could come up to the to you the works of others who are joined with 
aublimity of our thoughts, or to the difficult mo in this undertaking, over which I can pretend 
variety of our designs. However it be, I dare no right. Your lady and you have done me the 
eaublish it for a rule of practice on the stage, favour to hear me read my translations of Ovid : 
that we are b-iundlo please those whom we pre- and you both seemed not to be displeased with 
tend to entertain ; and that at any price, religion them. Whether it be the partiality of an oU 
and go3d manners only excepted ; and I care man to his youngest child, I know not : but they 
not much, if 1 give this handle to our bad illite- appear to me the best of all my endeavours in 
rate poetasters, for the defence of their Scrip- this kind. Perhaps this poet is more easy to 
nows as they call them. There is a sort of be translated than some others, whom I have 
merit in delighting the 8|>ectators ; which is a lately attempted : perhaps too, he was more ao- 
narne mure proper for them, tlian that of au- cording to my genius. He is certainly more pa- 
ditOT)*, or else Horace is in the wrong, when latable to the reader, than any of the Roman 
he commends Lucilius for it. But these com- wits, though some of them are more lofly, some 
non places I mean to treat at greater leisure : more instructive, and others more correct. He 
fa the mean time, submitting that little I have had learning enough to make him equal in the 
said to your Lordship's approbation, or your best. But as his verse came easily, he wanted 
ceoniro, and choosing rather to entertain you the toil of ap|>lication to amend it. He is often 
thu way, as you are a judge of writing, than luxuriant both in his fancy and expressions, and 
to oppress your modesty with other commen- as it has lately been observed, not always naiu- 
dations ; whicJi, Uiough they are your due, yet ral. [f wit be pleasantry ,he has it to excess; but 
would n->t be equally received in tim satirical if it be propriety, Lucretius, Horace, and, above 
and cen<-o'iou8 a^e. That which cannot with' all, Virgil, are his superiors. I have said as 
out injury be denied to you, is the easiness of much of him already, in my pr«»face to his he- 
jour conver!f at ion, far from affectation or pride: roical epistles, that there remains little to be 
not denying even to enemies their just praises, added in this place : for my own part, I have ei»- 
And this, if [ would dwell on any theme of deavoured to copy his character what I could in 
tUs nature, is no vulgar commendation to your this translation, even, perhaps, farther than I 
Lordship. Without flattery, my Lord, you should have done ; to his vory faults. Mr. 
have it in your nature, to be a patron and en- Cliapman,inhistranslatiooof Homer, professes 
ooura!;er of good poets, but your fortune has to have done it somewhat paraphrastically, and 
aot yet put into your hands the opportunity ot that on set purpose ; his opinion being, that a 
expressing it. What you will be hereafter, good poet is to be translated in tlit manner. I 
may be more than guessed, by what you are remember not the reasoo which he gives for it : 
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but I lUpiMM it is, for fear of omitting any of hit immediately following each other i but in hb M« 

escellencies : aure I am, that if it be a fault, it cond argument, in the same page, he girea abid 

ii much more pardonable than that of tho«e, who example of the quite contrary kind : 
ran into the other extreme of a literal and cIom 

•«n.l..ion,wh.r. U« poet i. confmed «, -raitly ^TlSj-lX^'Si'IwVlSW 
to hit author*^ words, that he wants elbow- 
room to express his elegancies. He leaves him |„ ^^^ words the army*»^ tht ending with ■ 
obscure ; he leaves him prose where he found ^o^^l, and army't, beginning with another 
him verse : and no better than thus has Ovid yowel, without cutting off the first, which by it 
been served by the so much admired Sandys, j^^ ^^^^^ ^f^> anny\ there remains a roost hor- 
This is at least the idea which I have remain- ^jy^ iU-sounding gap betwixt those words. I 
ing of his translation ; for I never read him since g^^not say that 1 have every where observed the 
I was a boy. They who take him upon con- ^^ ^ ^^ synalepha in my translation : bnt 
tent, fipom the praises which their fathers gave wheresoever I have not, it is a fault in sound : tbe 
him, may inform their judgment by reading him French and the Italians have made it an inviol»- 
again, and see (if they understand the original) ^^ precept in their versification ; therein foUow- 
what is become of Ovid's poetry in his version ; |^ ^^ gevere example of the Latin poets. Om 
whether it be not all, or the greatest part of it, coimtrymen have not yet not reformed their 
evaporated : but this proceeded from the wrong poetry so far, but content themselves with fol- 
judgment of the age in which he lived. They i^^jng the licentious practice of the Greeks; 
neither knew good verse nor loved it! they ^ho, though tliey sometimes-use synalephas, yet 
were scholars, it is true, but they were pedants. ^^^^ ^^ difficulty very often, to sound one vowsi 
And for a just reward of their pedantic pains, ^^^ another ; as Homer does in the very fiitt 
an their txantlations want to be translated into jj^^ „f Alpha. Mijrtir Suit e«a, U^XmiSm 

English. *Axt^0(* ^^ ^" ''^^> i'l*'^^* ^*^ ^ ^® second 

If I flatter not myself, or if my (jriends have jjae, in these words, jtvpC 'Axaiots and Ayg* 

not flattered me, I have given my author's lOiycc, the synalepha in revenge is twice ob- 

sense, for the most part, truly : for to mistake served. But it becomes us, for the sake d 

sometimes is incident to all men, and not to ibUow euphony, rather J\Susa$ coUre tevaioreMf with 

the Dutch commentators always, may be forgiv- the Romans, than to give in to the looseness of 

en to a man who thinks them in the general the Grecians. 

heavy gross-witted fellows, fit only to gloss on I have tired myself, and have been summon* 

their own dull poets. But I leave a farther satire ed by the press to send away this dedicatiflBi 

on their wit, till I have a better opportimity to otherwise I had exposed some other faulli, 

show how much I love and honour them. I have which are daily committed by our EngliA 

likewise attempted to restore Ovid to his native poets ; which, with care and observation, might 

sweetness, easiness, and smoothness ; and to be amended. For, after all, our language is 

give my poetry a kind of cadence, and, as we both copious, significant, and majestical, and 

call it, a run of verse, as like the original, as might be reduced into a more harmonioai 

the English can come up to the Latin. As he sound. But, for want of public encouragement, 

seldom uses any synalophas, so I have cndea- in this iron age, we are so far from making any 

voured to avoid them, as often as I could : I progress in the imfn'ovement of our tongue, that 

have likewise given him his own turns, both on m few years, we shall speak and write as ba> 

the words and on the thought, which I cannot barously as our neighbours. 

say are inimitable, because I have copied them; Notwithstanding my haste, I cannot forbear to 

anid so may others, if they use the same dili- tell your Lordship, that there are two fragnMOtf 

gence : but certainly they are wonderfully of Homer tranalateid in this Miscellany; one Iqr 

graceful in this poet. Since I have named the Mr. Congreve (whom I cannot mention without 

^nalepha, which is the cutting off one vowel the honour which is due to his excellent partf , 

immediately before another, I will give an ex- and that entire affection which I bear him) and 

ample of it from Chapman's Homer, which lies the other by myself. Both the subjects are pa- 

before me ; for the benefit of those who under- thetical, and I am sure my friend has added to 

stand not the Latin Prosodia. It is in the first the tenderness which he found in the original^ 

line of the argument to the first Iliad. and, without flattery, surpastted his author. 

A ~.ii«.- «,i^«t t« .h. *,..i»- «i^< H««K krin^ aa Yet I roust needs say this in reference to Hcmert 

Apollo's priest to to' Arcive fleet doth Dnn(,«c. ,, . , . , ui r >:»:». tii^ 

•^ that he » much more capable of exciting tlio 

There we see he makes it not the Argive^ but manly passions then those of grief and pity. 

(h* Jrgim, to ahan the ibock of the two vowelf , To cause admintioo, is indeed the proper ud 
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tdequato design d'an epic poem : and in that he him, and the world the good nature and justice 
has excelled even Virgil ; yet, without presum- to encourage him in that noble design, of which 
ing to arraign our master, I may venture to aF> he is more capable then any man I know. The 
firn^ that he is somewhat too talkative, and Earl of Mulgrave and Mr. Waller, two of the 
ina#e than somewhat too digressive. This is best judges of our age, have assured me, that 
so manifest, that it cannot be denied, in that lit- they could never read over the translation of 
de parcel which I have translated, perhaps too Chapman, without incredible pleasure and ex* 
literally : there Andromache, in the midst of her treme transport. This admiration of theirs 
concernment and fright for Hector, runs ofi'her must needs proceed from the author himself: for 
bias, to tell him a story of her pedigree, and of the translator has thrown him down as low as 
the lamentable death of her father, her mother, harsh numbers, improper English, and a mon- 
and her seven brothers. The devil was in Hec- strous length of verse could carry him. What 
tor if he knew not all this matter, as well a« she then would he appear in the harmonious version 
who told it him ; for she had been his bedfoUow of one of the best writers, living in a much bet- 
ibr many years together : and if he knew it, then ter age than was the last ? I mean for versi- 
it must be confessed, that Homer in his long di- fication, and the art of numbers: for in the 
gression has rather given us his own character drama we have not arrived to the pitch of 
than that of the fair lady whom he paints. His Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. But here, my 
dear friends the commentators, who never fail Lord, I am forced to break off abruptly, without 
him at a pinch, will needs excuse him, by mak- endeavouring at a compliment in the close. This 
ing the present sorrow of Andromache to occa- Miscellany is, without dispute, one of the 
■ion the remembrance of all the past : but others best of the kind, which has hitherto been exiant 
think that she had enough to do with that grief in our tongue. At least, as Sir Samuel Tuke 
which now oppressed her, without running for has said before me, a modest man may praise 
assistance to her family. Virgil, I am conBdent, what is not his own. My fellows have no need 
would have omitted such a work of supereroga- of any protection, but I humbly recommend my 
tion. But Virgil had the gift of expressmg part of it as much as it deserves, to your patron- 
much in little, and sometimes in silence : for age and acceptance, and all the rest of your 
though he yielded much to Homer in invention, forgiveness. I am, my Lord, 
he more excelled him in his admirable judgment. Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 
He drew the passion of Dido for iEneas, in the JOHN DR YDEN. 
most lively and most natural colours imaginable. 

Homer was ambitious enough of movmg pity ; 

for he has attempted twice on the same subject .„„„ „,«^.- ,, ^„ ^^ ^^„^^,^ 
of Hector's death: first, when Priam and He- ™E FIRST BOOK OF OVTO^S 
cuba beheld his corpse, which was dragged after METAMORPHOSES . 
the chariot of Achilles ; and then in the lamen- 
tation which was made over him, when liis body Or bodies chang'd to various forms I sing : 
was redeemed by Priam ; and the same persona Ye gods, from whence these miracles did spring, 
again bewail his death, with a chorus of others Inspire my numbers with celestial heat ; 
to help the cry. But if this last excite compa»- Till I my long laborious work complete ; 
fion in you, as I doubt not but it will, you are And add perpetual tenor to my rhymes, 
more obliged to the translator than the poet : DeducM from nature's birth, to Cesar's times* 
lor Homer, as I observed before, can move rage Before the seas, and this terrestrial ball, 
better than he can pity : he stirs up the irasci- And heaven's high canopy, that covers ally 
ble appetite, as our phflosophers call it ; he pro- One was the face of nature, if a face : 
▼okes to murther, and the destruction of God's Rather a rude and indigested mass : 
iouges ; he forms and equips those ungodly man- A lifeless lump, unfiuhion'd, and imfram'd 
kiUers, whom we poets, when we flatter them, Of jarring scmIs, and justly Chaos nam'd. 
call heroes ; a race of men who can never enjoy No sim was lighted up the workl to view ; 
quiet in themselves, till they have taken it from No moon did yet her blunted horns renew : 
all the world. This is Homer's commendation. Nor yet was earth suspended in the sky ; 
and such as it is, the lovers of peace, or at least Nor, pois'd, did on her own foundations lie ^ 
of more moderate heroism, will never envy him. Nor seas about the shores their arms had 
But let Homer and Virgil contend for the prize thrown ; 

of honour, betwixt themselves, I am satisfied But earth, and air, and water, were in one. 

they will never have a third concurrent. I Thus air was void of light, and earth unstablci 

wiah Mr. Congreve had tlie leisure to translate And water's dark abyss unnavigable. 
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No certain form on any waa impmt ; 
AU were conrus*d, and each disturbM the real. 
For hot and cold were in one body fix'd, 
And soA with hard, >xnd light with heaTjr 
niix'd 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 
To these intestine discords put an end. 
Then earth from air, and seas from earth were 

driven, 
And grosser air sunk from ethereal heaven 
Thus disembroiled, they take their proper place ; 
The next of kin contiguously embrace ; 
And foes are sunder'd by a larger vpace. 
The force of fire ascended hrst on hi^h, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted sky. 
Then air succeeds, in lightness nexl U* fire : 
Whose atoms fi-om unactive earth retire. 
Earth sinks beneath, and draws a numerous 

throng 
Of ponderous, thick, unwieldy seeds along. 
About her coasis unruly waters roar, 
And, rising on a ridge, insult the shore. 
Thus, when the God, whatever God was he, 
Had form'd the whole, and made the pajta 

agree. 
That no unequal portions might be found, 
He moulded earth into a spacious round : 
Then, with a breath, he gave the winds to blow ; 
And bade the congregated waters flow. 
He adds the running springs, and standing 

lakes ; 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Some part in earth are swallowed up. the most 
In ainplu oceans, disembogu'd, are lost. 
He shades the woods, the valleys he restrains 
With rocky mountains, and extends the plains. 
And as five zones the ethereal regions bind, 
Five, corresfiondenl, are to earth assignM : 
The sun, wiih rays directly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries tiie middle zone : 
The two beneath the distant poles complain 
Of endless winter, and perpetual rain. 
Betwixt the extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. 
The fields of liquid air, enclosing all, 
Surround the compass of this earthly ball : 
The lighter parts lie next the fires above ; 
The grosser near the wat*ry surface move : 
Thick clouds are spread, and storms engender 

here. 
And thunder's voice, which wretched mortals 

fear. 
And winds that on their wings cold winter bear. 
Nor were those blustering brethren lefi at large, 
On seas and shores their fury to discharge : 
Bound as they are, and circumscrib'd in place, 
They rend the world, resistless, where they 
pass; 



And mighty marks of mischief leave behind ; 
Such is the rage of their temf>estuous kind. 
First Eurus to the rising mom is sent, 
(The regions of the balmy continent,) 
And eastern realms, where early Peraians nm^ 
To greet the blest appearance of the sun. 
We>tward the wanton Zephyr wings his flight, 
Pleas'd with the remnants of deporting liglA: 
Fierce Boreas with his oflTspring issues forth, 
To invade the frozen wagon of the nonh. 
While frowning Auster seeks the southern 

sphere, 
And rots, with endless rain, the unwhoIesooM 

year. [wind, 

High o'er the clouds, and empty realms of 

The God a clearer space for heaven design'd ; 

Where fields of light, and liquid ether flow, 

Purg'd from the ponderous dregs of earth below. 

Scarce had the power disiinguish'd these, 

when straight 
The stars, no longer overlaid with weight. 
Exert their heads from underneath the mass, 
And upward shoot, and kindle as they pass, 
And with diflusive light adorn the heaveolj 

place. 
Then, every void of nature to supply, 
With forms of ginis he fills the vacant sky : 
New herds of beasts he sends, the plains to 
Now colonies of birds, to people air ; [itliare ; 
And to their oozy beds the finny fish re|iair. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was Man design'd : 
Conscious of thought, of more caparjous breast, 
For empire form*d, and fit to rule the rest : 
Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
The god of nature did his soul inspire ; 
Or earth, but new divided from the t^ky. 
And pliant still, rctain'd the ethereal energy : 
Which wise Prometheus temperM into paste. 
And, mixt with livmg streams, the godlike image 

cast. 
Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own heredi ary nk'ift. 
From such rude principleai our form began, 
And earth was metamorphos'd into man. 



THE GOLDEN AGE. 

The golden age was first ; when roan, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 
And with a native bent, did go<id pursue. 
Unforc'd by punishment, unaw'd by fear. 
His words were simple, and hii> soul sincere ; 
Needless was written law, where uoneopprest ; 
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Tbo Uw oTman was written in his breast : 
Vn suppliant crowds before the judge appearM ; 
Nu court erected yet, nor cause was heard ; 
Bot all was safe, for conscience was their guard. 
The mountain trees in distant prospect please. 
Ere yet the pine descended to the seas ; 
Ere sails were spread, new oceans to explore ; 
And happy mortals, unconcernM for more, 
Oonfin'd their wishes to their native shore. 
No walls were yet, nor fence, nor moat, nor 

mound ; [sound : 

Nor drum wa^ heard, nor truropet*s angry 
Nor swords were forg'd ; but, void of care and 

crime. 
The sod creation slept away their lime. 
The teeming earth, yet guiltless of the pIough| 
And unprovok'd, did fruitful stores allow : 
Content with food, which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on strawberries they fed ; 
Comeh and bramble-berries gave the rest, 
And falling acorns furnish'd out a feast. 
The flowers, unsown, in fields and meadows 

reign 'd ; 
And western winds immortal spring maintainM. 
In following years the bearded com ensu'd 
From earth unask'd, nor was that earth renew'd. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke ; 
And honey sweating through the pores of oak. 



THE IRON AGE. 



-Hard steel succeeded then ; 



THE SILVER AGE. 

But when good Saturn, banish'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. 
Succeeding tiroes a silver age behold. 
Excelling brass, but more excell'd by gold. 
Then Summer, Autumn, Winter, did appear ; 
And Spring was but a season of the year. 
The sun his annual course obliquely made, 
Guod days contracted, and enlarged the bad. 
Then air with sultry heats began to glow. 
The wings of winds were clogg'd with ice and 

snow ; 
And shivering mortals, into houses driven, 
Sought shelter from the inclemency of heaven. 
Tho«e houses, then, were caves, or hoinely 

sheds. 
With twining oziers fcnc'd. and moss their beds. 
Then ploughs,forseed,the fruitful furrows broke, 
And oxen labour'd first beneath tlie yoke. 



THE BRAZEN AGE. 

To this nozf came in course the braxen ago : 
A warlike ofTspring, prompt to bloody rago 
Not impious yet— — 
TOL. 1. — 18 



And stubborn as the metal were the men. 
Truth, Modesty, and Shame, the worlJ foniookl 
Fraud, Avarice, and Force, their places took. 
Then sails were spread to every wind thrit 

blew ; 
Raw were the sailors, and the depths were new : 
Trees rudely hollowM, did the waves sustain ; 
Ere ships in triumph ploughed the wat'ry plain. 

Then landmarks limited to each his right : 
For all before was common as the light. 
Nor was the ground alone required to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked share ; 
But greedy roortab rummaging her store, 
Digg'd from her entrails first the precious ore ; 
Which next to hell the prudent gods had laid ; 
And that alluring ill to sight displayM ; 
Thus cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 
Gave mischief birth, and made that mischief 

bold: 
And double death did wretched man invade. 
By steel assaulted, and by gold betray'd. 
Now (brandishM weapons glittering in their 

hands) 
Mankind is broken loose from moral bands ; 
No rights of hospitality remain : 
The guest, by him who harboured him is slain * 
The son-in-law pursues the father's life ; 
The wife her husband murders, he the wife. 
The step-dame poison for the son prepares ; 
The son inquires into his father's years. 
Faith flies, and piety in exile mourns ; 
And Justice, here opprest, to heaven returns. 



THE GIANTS' WAR. 

Nor were the gods themselves more nSo 

above ; 
Against beleaguer 'd heaven the giants move. 
Hills piled on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make thefr mad approaches to the sky. 
Till Jov(>,/io longer patient, took his time 
To avepge with thimder their audacious crime: 
Red Lrghtning playM along the firmament, 
Antl their demolish'd works to pieces rent. 
Sing'd with the flames, and with the bolts traoff- 

fix*d, [mijed 5 

With native earth their blood the raonsteis 
The blood, induM with animating heat. 
Did in the impregnate earth new sons beget: 
They, like the seed from which they spnmgf 

accurst, 
Agtinst the gods immorul hatred nurst: 
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An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood j 
Expressing iheir original from blood. 
Which when the king of gods beheld from high, 
Withal revolving in his memory. 
What he himself had found on earth of late, 
Lycaon*8 guilt, and his inhuman treat,) 
He aigh'd, nor longer with his pity strove ; 
But kindled to a wrath becoming Jove ; 
Then callM a general council of the gods ; 
Who, summonM, issue from their blest abodes, 
And fill the assembly with a shining train. 
\. way there is in heaven's expanded plain, 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know. 
The ground- work is of stars ; through, which 
Lies open to the tlmnderer*s abode, [the road 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And on the right and left the palace bound \ 
The commons where they can ; the nobler 

sort. 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. 
This place, as far as earth with heaven may vie, 
I dare to call the Louvre of the sky. 
When all were plac'd, in seats distinctly known, 
And he, their father, had assum'd the throne. 
Upon his ivory sceptre first he leant. 
Then shook his head, that shook the firmament : 
Air, earth, and seas, obey'd the almighty nod, 
And with a general fear confess'd the god. 
At length, with indignation, thus he broke 
His awful silence, and the powers bespoke. 

I was iKit more conccrn'd in that debate 
Of empire, when our universal state 
Was put to haizard, and the giant race 
Our captive 8kie« were ready to embrace. 
For though the fo« was fierce, the seeds of all 
Rebellion sprung from one original ; 
Now wheresoever ambient waters glide. 
All are corrupt, and all must be destroyed. 
Let me this holy protestation make : 
By hell, and hell's inviolable lake, 
I tried whatever in the godhead lay ; 
But gangren'd ' members must be lopt away. 
Before the nobler parts are taiuted to decay. 
There dwells below a race of d«ini-gods. 
Of nymphs in waters, and of fawM in woods ; 
Who, though not worthy yet in hea>en to live. 
Let 'em at least enjoy that earth we gWe. 
Can these be thought securely lodg'd bel«w. 
When I myself, who no superior know, 
I, who have heaven and earth at my command, 
Have been attempted by Lycaon*8 hand '/ 

At this a murmur through the synod went, 
And with on? voice they vote his punishment. 
Thus, when conspiring traitors dar*d to doom 
The (all of Cssar, and in him of Rome, 

*BiU gan^rm'i] Jupiter talks like a surnon. 

Or. J. W, 



The nations trembled with a piow fear ; 
All anxious for their earthly thunderer : 
Nor was their care, O Ciesar, less esteem'd 
By thee, than tliat of heaven for Jove 

deem'd ; 

Who with his hnnd and voice, did first rettrain 
Their murmurs, then resum'd his speech again. 
The gods to silence were composed, and sate 
With reverence due to his superior state. 
Cancel your pious cares ; already he 
Has paid his debt to justice, and to me. [were, 
Yet what his crimes, and what my judgmenia 
Remains for me thus briefly to declare. 
The clamours of this vile degenerate age, 
l*he cries of ori)hans, and the oppressor's ragey 
Had reach'd the stars ; I will descend, said I, 
In hope to prove this loud complaint a lie. 
Disguis'd in human shape, I travell'd round 
The world,and more than what I heard I found* 
O'er Momalus I took my steepy way. 
By caverns infamous for beasts of prey. 
Then cross'd Cyllcne, and the piny shade, 
More infamcus by curst Lycaon made : 
Dark night had cover'd heaven and earth, before 
I enter'd his unho«pitable door. 
Just at my entrance, I di^play'd the sign 
That somewhat was approaching of divine. 
The prostrate people pray : the tyrant grins ; 
And, adding profanation to his sins, 
I 'U try, said he, and if a god appear. 
To prove his deity shall cost him dear. 
'T was late ; the graceless wretch my death 

prepares. 
When I should soundly sleep, opprest wid^ 
This dire experiment he cho8e,to prove [caref t 
If I were mortal, or undoubted Jove ; 
But first he had resolv'd to taste my power ; 
Not long before but in a luckless hour. 
Some legates sent from the Mdossian state, 
Were on a peaceful errand come to treat : 
Of these he murders one, he boils the flesh 
And lays the mangled morsels in a dish : 
Some part he roasts ; then serves it up so drest. 
And bids mo welcome to this human feast. 
Mov'd with disdain, the table I o*ertuni'd ; 
And with avenging flames the palace bum'd 
The tyrant, in a fright, for shelter gains 
The neighb'ring fields, and scours along the 

plains. 
Howling he fled, and fain he would have spdce. 
But human voice his brutal tongue forsook. 
About his lips the gather'd foam he chums. 
And breathing slaughter ,8till with rage he bum* 
But on the bleating flock his fury turns. 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged haicf 
Cleaves to his back ; a famish'd face be bears; 
His arms descend, his shoulders sink away. 
To multiply his legs for chase of prej. 
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He gmwfla woif, his hoarinera remains, 
And the same rage in other members reigns. 
His ejes still sparkle in a narrower space, 
His jaws retain the grin and violence of his fiice. 

This was a single ruin, but not one 
Deserves so just a punishment alone. 
Mankind 's a monster, and the ungodly times, 
Confederate into guilt, are sworn to crimes. 
All arc alike involv'd in ill, and all 
Must by the same relentless fury fall. 

I'hus ended he ; the greater gods assent. 
By clamours urging his severe intent ; 
The less fill up the cry (or punishment. 
Yet still with pity they remember man ; 
And mourn as much as heavenly spirits can. 
They ask, when those were lost of human birth. 
What he would do with all his waste of earth ? 
If his dispeopled world he would resign 
To beasta, a mule, and more ignoble line ? 
Neglected altars must no longer smoke, 
If none were left to worship and invoke. 
To whom the father of the gods replied : 
Lay that unnecessary fear aside : 
Mine be the care new people to provide. 
I will from wondrous prmciples ordain 
A race unlike the first, atKi try my skill again. 

Already had he toss'd the flaming brand. 
And roll'd the thunder in his spacious hand ; 
Preparing to discharge on seas and land : 
But stopp'd, for fear, thus violently driven, 
The sparks should catch his axle-tree of heaven. 
Remenib'ring, in the Fates, a time, when fire 
Should to the battlements of heaven aspire, 
And all his blazing worlds obove should bum, 
And all tlie inferior globe to cinders turn. 
His dire artillery thus dismiss'd, he bent 
His thoughts to some securer punishment : 
Concludes to pour a wat*ry deluge down ; 
And, what he durst not bum, retrolves to drown. 
The Northem breath, that freezes floods, he 
binds ; 
With all the race of cloud-dispelling winds : 
The South he loosM, who night and horror 

brings; 
And fogs are shaken from his flaggy wings. 
From his divided beard two streams he pours ; 
His head and rheumy eyes distil in showers. 
With rain his robe and heavy mantle flow : 
And lazy mists are lowering on his brow. 
Still as he swept along, with his clenchM fist, 
He squeezM the clouds ; the imprisoned clouds 

resist : 
The skies, from pole to pole, with peals re- 
sound: 
And showers enlargM come pouring on the 

ground. 
Then clad in colours of a Tarious dye, 
JuDOoiaa (ria breeds a new supply 



To feed the clouds : impetuous rain descends ; 
The bearded com beneath tlie burthen bends : 
Defrauded clowns depk>re their perishM grain ; 
And the long labours of the year are vain. 
Nor from his patrimonial heaven alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 
Aid from his brother of the seas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. 
The wat'ry tyrant calls his brooks and floods, 
Who roll from mossy caves, their moist abodes 
And with perpetual urns his palace fill : 
To whom, in brief, ho thus imparts his will. 
Small exhortation needs ; your powers employ ; 
And this bad world (so Jove requires) destroy. 
Let loose the reins to all your wat'ry store : 
Bear down the dams, and open every door. 

The floods, by nature enemies to land. 
And proudly swelling with their new command, 
Remove the living stones that stopp*d their 

way, 
And, gushing from their source, augment tha 

sea. 
Then, with his mace, their monarch struck the 

ground : 
With inward trembling earth rcceivM th» 

wound ; 
And rising streams a ready passage found. 
The expanded waters gather on the plain. 
They float the fields, and overtop the grain ; 
Then mshing onwards, with a sweepy sway, 
Bear flocks, and folds, and lab'ring hinds away. 
Nor safe their dwellings were ; (otf sapp'd bjr 

floods. 
Their houses fell upon their household gods.. 
The solid piles, too strongly built to fall. 
High o'er their heads behold a wat'ry wall. 
Now seas and earth wore in confusion lost ;. 
A world of waters, and without a coast. 

One climbs a cliff; one in his boat is borne, 
And ploughs above, where late he sow*d hir 

corn. 
Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row. 
And drop their anchors on the meads below ; 
Or downward driven they bruise the tender 

vine, 
Or toss'd atofl, are knock'd against a pine. 
And where of late the kids had cropp'd the 

grass, 
The monsters of the deep now take their place* 
Insulting Nereids on the cities ride, 
And wondering dolphins o'er the palace glide 
On leaves, and masts of mighty oaks, they 

browse ; 
And their broad fins entangle in the boughs. 
The frighted wolf now swims among the ahe^; 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep : 
His rapid force no longer helps the boar : 
The stag swims fatter than ha nui bafiirt. 
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Tlie fowls, long beating on their wings in vain, 
Despair of land, and drop into ihe main. 
Now bills and vales no more distinction know, 
And levoU'd nature lies oppress'd below. 
The most of mortals perish in the flood, 
The small remainder dies for want of food. 
A mountain of stupendous height tliere stands 
Betwixt the Athenian and Boeotian lands, 
The bound of fruitful fields, while fields they 

were, 
But then a field of waters did appear : 
Parnassus is its name ; whose forky rise 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty 

skies. 
High on the summit of this dubious clifT, 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little skiff. 
He with hid wife were only left behind 
Of perish'd man ; they two were human kind. 
The mountain-nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. 
The most upright of mortal men was he ; 
The most sincere and holy woman, she. 

When Jupiter, surveying earth from high, 
Beheld it in a lake of water lie, 
That, where so many millions lately liv*d, 
But two, the best of either sex, surviv'd, 
He looeM the northern wind; fierce Boreas flies 
To pufi* away the clouds, and purge the skies : 
Serenely, while he blows, the vapours driven 
Discover heaven to earth, and earth to heaven. 
The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough sea, and smooths its furrow'd face. 
Already Triton, at his call, appears 
Above the waves ; a Tyrian robe he wears ; 
And in his hand a crooked trumpet bears. 
The sovereign bids him peaceful soutnds iD> 

spire, 
And give the waves the signal to retire. 
His writhen shell he takes, whose narow vent 
Grows by degrees into a large extent ; 
Then gives it breath ; tlie blast, with doubling 

sound, 
Runs the wide circuit of the world around. 
The sun first heard it, in his early East, 
And met the rattling echoes in the West. 
The waters, listening to the trumpet's roar, 
Obey the summons, and forsake the shore. 

A thin circumference of land appears ; 
And Earth, but not at once, her visage rears, 
And peeps upon the seas from upper grounds : 
The streams, but just conuin'd within their 

bounds, 
Sy slow degrees into their channels crawl ; 
And earth increases as the waters fall. 
In longer time the tope of trees appear, 
Wbich mud on their dishonour d branches bear. 

At length the work! was all restored to view, 
Bui dctoku*, and of a akkly Ium: 



Nature beheld herself, and stood aghast, 
A dismal desert, and a silent wawte. 

Which when Deucalion, with a piteous look, 
Beheld, he wept, and thus to Pyrrha spoke: 
Oh wife, oh sister, oli,of all thy kind 
The best and only creature left behind, 
By kindred, love, and now by dangers jotn'd ; 
Of multitudes, who breath*d the comrooo air. 
We two remain ; a species in a pair ; 
The rest the seas have swallowM ; nor have we 
E*en of this wretched life a certainty. 
The clouds are still above : and, while I speak 
A second deluge o'er our heads may break. 
Should I be snatch'd from hence, and tboa re- 
Without relief, or partner of thy pain, [main, 
How couldst thou such a wretched life sustain f 
Should I be left, and thou be lost, the sea. 
That buried her I lov'd, should bury me. 
Oh could our father his old arts inspire. 
And make me heir of his informing fire. 
That so I might abolish'd man retrieve. 
And perish'd people in new souls might live ! 
But heaven is pleas'd, nor ought we to com- 
plain. 
That we, the examples of mankind remain. 
He said : the careful couple join their tears, 
And then invoke the gods, with pious prayers. 
Thus in devotion having eas'd their grief, 
From sacred oracles they seek relief; 
And to Cephisus' brook their way pursue : 
The stream was troubled, but the ford they 

knew. 
With living waters in the fountain bred, 
Tbeysprinide first their garments ,and their hei4 
ThMi took the way which to the temple led. 
The rouGi were all defil'd with moss and mire, 
The desert altars void of solemn fire. 
Before the grsdual prostrate they adorM, 
The pavement kiss'd ; and thus the saint ibh 

plor'd. 
O righteous Themis, if the powers above 
By prayers are bent to pity, and to love ; 
If human miseries can move their mind ; 
If yet they can forgive, and yet be kind; 
Tell how we may restore, by second birth, 
Mankind, and people desolated earth. 
Then thus the gracious goddess, nodding, said ; 
Depart, and wiUi your vestments veil your head : 
And stooping k>wly down, with looeen'd zones. 
Throw each behind your backs your migh^ 

mother's bones. 
Amaz'd the pair, and mute with wonder, stand. 
Till Pyrrha first refus'd the dire command. 
Forbid it heaven, said she, that I should tear 
Those holy relics from the sepulchre. 
They ponder'd the mysterious words again, 
For some new sense ; and long they sought in 
vain. 
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At length Deucalion clear'd hit cloudy brow, 
And said ; The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning, which, if well I undentand, 
From sacrilege will free the god'« command : 
This earth our mighty mother is, the stones 
In her capacious body are her bunes : [fear 
These we must cast behind. With hope and 
The woman did the new solution hear ; 
The man diifides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods ; yet both resolve to try. 
Descending from the mount, they first unbind 
Their vests, and veil'd, they cast the stones 

behind : 
The stones (a miracle to mortal view 
But long tradition makes it pass for true) 
Did first the rigour of their kind expel, 
And suppled into soflness as they fell ; 
Then swell'd, and, swelling, by degrees grew 

warm ; 
And took the rudiments of human form ; 
Imperfect shapes, in marble such are seen, 
When the rude chisel does the man begin ; 
While yet the roughness of the stone remains, 
Without the rising muscles, and the veins. 
The sappy parts, and next resembling juice, 
Were turn'd to moisture, for the body's use : 
Supplying humours, blood, and nourishment : 
The rest, too solid to receive a bent. 
Converts to bones ; and what was once a vein, 
Its former name and nature did retain. 
By help of power divine, in little space. 
What the man threw, assumM a manly face ; 
And what the wife, renewed the female race. 
Hence we derive our nature, born to bear 
Laborious life, and harden'd into care. 

The rest of animals, from teeming earth 
ProducM, in various forms receiv'd their birth. 
The native moisture, in its close retreat, 
Digested by the sun's ethereal heat. 
As in a kindly womb, began to breed : 
Then swellM and quicken'd by the vital seed. 
And some in less, and some in longer space, 
Were ripen'd into form, and took a several face. 
Thus when tlie Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 
And seeks, with ebbing tides, his ancient bed. 
The fat manure with heavenly fire is warm'd ; 
And crusted creatures, as in wombs, are form'd : 
These, when they turn the glebe, the peasants 

find: 
Some rude, and yet unfinished in their kind : 
Short of their limbs, a lame imperfect birth ; 
One half alive, and one of lifeless earth. 

For heat and moisture, when in bodies join'd, 
The temper that results from either kind. 
Conception makes; and fighting, till they mix. 
Their mingled atoms in each other fix. 
Thus nature's liand the genial bed prepares 
With friendly discord, and with fruitful wars. 



From hence the surface of the grocsid with 
mud 
And siime besmearM (the feces of the flood,) 
Receiv'd the rays of heaven ; and sucking in 
The seeds of heat, new creatures did begin : 
Some were of several sorts produc'd before ; 
But of new monsters earth created mure. 
Unwillingly, but yet she brought to light 
Thee, Python, too, the wondering world to 

fright. 
And the new nations with so dire a sight. 
So monstrous was his bulk, so large a space 
Did his vast body and long train embrace : 
WHiom Phodbus basking on a bank espied, 
Ere now the god his arrows had not tried, 
But on the trembling deer, or mountain-goat ; 
At this now quarry he prepares to shoot. 
Though every stiafY took place, he spent tbo 

store 
Of his full quiver ; and 't was long before 
The expiring serpent wallow'd in his gore. 
Then to preserve the fame of such a deed. 
For Python slain, he Pythian games decreed. 
Where noble youths for mastership should 

strive. 
To quoit, to run, and steeds and chariots drive. 
The prize was fame, in witness of renown, 
An oaken garland did the victor crown. 
The laurel was not yet for triumphs borne. 
But every green alike by Phoebus worn 
Did, with promiscuous grace, his flowing lockl 

adorn 



THE TRANSFORMATION OF DA- 
PHNE INTO A LAUREL. 

The first and fairest of his loves was slie, 
Whom not blind fortune, but the dire decree 
Of angry Cupid forc'd him to desire : 
Daphne her name, and Peneiis was her sire. 
Swell'd with the pride that new success attends, 
He sees the stripling, while his bow ho bends, 
And thus insults him : Thou lascivious boy, 
Are arms like these for children to employ ? 
Know , such achievements are my proper claim; 
Due to my vigour and unerring aim : 
Resistless are my shafts, and Python late, 
In such a feather'd deatli, has found his fate. 
Take up thy torch, and lay my weapons by ; 
Willi that the feeble souls of lovers fry. 
To whom the son of Venus thus replied : 
PhcBbus, thy shafls are sure on all beside ; 
But mine on Phoebus : mine the fame shall be 
Of all tliy conquests, when I conquer thee. 

He said, and soaring swiftly wing'd hi* 
flight ; 
Nor stopp*d but on Parnassus' airy boiglil. 
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Two different shafb he from his quiver draws 
One to repel desire, and one to cause. 
One shaft is pointed with refulgent gold, 
To bribe the love, and make the lover bold : 
One blunt, and tipt with lead, whose base allajr 
Provokes disdain, and drives desire away. 
The blun'ed bolt against the nymph he drest : 
But wiih the sharp transfizM Apollo's breast. 

Tlio ci:>ijnourM deity pursues the chase ; 
The scornfil damsel shuns his loathM embrace ; 
In hunting beasts of prey her youth employs ; 
And Fhcvhe rivals in her rural joys. 
With naked neck she goes, and shoulders bare, 
And with a fillet binds her flowing hair. 
By many suitors sought, she mocks their pains, 
And still her vow*d virginity mantains. 
Impatient of a yoke, the name of bride 
She shuns, and hates the joys she never tried. 
On wilds and wood she fixes hur desire : 
Nor knows what youth and kindly love inspire. 
Her father chides her oft : Thou ow'st, says he, 
A husband to thyself, a son to me. 
She, like a crime, abhors the nuptial bed : 
She glows with blushos,and she hangs her head. 
Then, casting round his neck her tender arms, 
Sooths him witli blandishments, and filial 

charms : 
Give me my lord, she said, to live, and die, 
A spotless maid, without the marriage-tie. 
'T is but a small request ; I beg no more 
Than what Diana's father gave before. 
The good old sire was sofien'd to consent ; 
But said her wish would prove her punishment. 
For so much youth, and so much beauty join'd, 
Oppos'd the state, which her desires designed. 

The got! of light, aspiring to her bed, 
Hopes what he seeks, with flattering fancies 

fed; 
And is by his own oracles misled. 
And a« in empty fields the stubble burn^, 
Or nightly travi-llers, when day returns, 
Their useless torches on drv hedses throw, 
That catch the flames, and kindle all the row ; 
So bums (he god, con^suming in desire, 
And feeding in his breast tlic fruitless tiro : 
Her well-turu'd neck he view'd (her neck was 

bare) 
And on her ishoulders her disheveli'd hair : 
Oh were it comb'd, said he, with what a grace 
Would every waving curl become her face I 
He view'd her eyes, like heavenly lamps tiiat 

shone ; 
He view'd her lips, too sweet to view alone, 
Her taper fingers, and her pantmg breast ; 
He praises all he sees, and, for the rest, 
Believes the beauties yet unseen are best. 
Swifl as the wmd, the damsel fled away, 
Nor did for these alluring speeches stay : 



Stay, nymph, he cried, I follow, not a foe : 
Thus from the Lion trips the trembling Doe : 
Thus from the Wolf the frighten'd Lamb re* 

moves. 
And from pursuing Falcons fearful Doves ; 
Thou shunn'si a god, and shunn'st a god that 

loves 
Ah, lest some thorn should pierce ^y tender fool. 
Or thou shouldsi fall in flying my pursuit ! 
To sharp uneven ways tliy steps decline ; 
Abate thy speed and I will bate of mine. 
Yet think from whom thou dost so rashly fly ; 
Nor basely bom, nor shepherd's swain am L 
Perhaps thou know'st not my superior state ; 
And from that ignorance proceeds thy hate. 
Me Claros, Delphos, Tenedos obey ; 
These hands the Patareian sceptre sway. 
The king of gods begot me : what shall be, 
Or is, or ever was, in fate, I see. 
Mine is the invention of the charming lyre ; 
Sweet notes, and heavenly numbers I inspire. 
Sure is my bow, unerring is my dart ; 
But ah ! more deadly his who piercM my heart. 
Med'cine is mine, what herbs and simples grow 
In fields and forests, all their powers I know ; 
And am the great physician call'd below. 
Alas, that fields and forests can aflbrd 
No remedies to heal their love-sick lord ! 
To cure the pains of love no plant avails ; 
And his own physic the physician fails. 

She heard not half, so furiously she flieS| 
And (Ml her ear the imperfect accent dies. 
Fear gave her wings ; and as she fled, the wind 
Increasing spread her flowing hair behind ; 
And lefl her legs and thighs expos'd to view \ 
Which made the god n.ore eager to pursue. 
The god was young, and was too hotly bent 
To lose his time in empty compliment : 
But led by love, and fir'd by such a sight. 
Impetuously pursu'd his near delight. [far, 

As when the impatient greyhound, slipt from 
Bounds o'er the glebe, to course the fearful liare, 
She in her speed does all her safety lay ; 
And he with double speed pursues the prey ; 
O'emins her at the sitting turn, and licks 
His chaps in %'ain, and blows upon the flix : 
She scapes, and for tlie ncighb'ring covert 

strives. 
And gaining shelter doubts if yet she lives: 
If little things with great we may compare, 
Such was the god, and such the flying fair : 
She, urg'd by fear, her feet did swifiy move, 
Hut he more swiftly, who was urg'd by love. 
He gathers ground upon her in the chase : 
Now breathes upon her hair, with nearer pace « 
And just is fastening on Uie wish'd embrace. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of so long a flight ; 
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And now despairing, cast a mournful look 
Upon the streams of her paternal brudc : 
Oh help, she cried, in this extremest need, 
If water-gods are deities indeed : 
Qap«, Earth, and this unhappy wretch entomb : 
Or change my form whence all my sorrows 

come. 
Scarce had she finishM, when her feet she found 
Benumb'd with cold, and fasten'd to the ground : 
A filmy rind about her body grows, 
Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to boughs : 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone. 
The smoothness of her skin remains alone. 
Yet Phoobus loves her still, and, casting round 
Her bole his arms, some little warmth he found. 
The tree still panted in the unfinish'd part, 
Not wholly vegetive, and heav'd her heart. 
He fixM his lips upon the trembling rind ; 
It swerv'd aside, and his embrace declin'd. 
To whom the god : Because thou can^t not be 
My mistress, I espouse thee for my tree: 
Bt thou the prize of honour and renown ; 
The deathless poet, and the poem, crown. 
Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn, 
And, aAer poets, be by victors worn. 
Thou shalt returning Csesar's triumph grace ; 
When pomps shall in a long procession pass : 
WreathM on the post before his palace wait ; 
And be the sacred guardian of the gate : 
Secure from thunder, and unharm'd by Jove, 
Unfading as the immortal powers above : 
And as the locks of Phoebus are unshorn. 
So shall perpetual green thy boughs adorn. 
The grateful tree was pieasM with what he 

said. 
And shook the shady honours of her head. 



THE TRANSFORMATION OF 10 
INTO A HEIFER. 

An ancient forest in Thossalia grows ; 
Which Tempe's pleasant valley does enclose : 
Through this the rapid Pencus takes his course; 
From Pindus rolling with impetuous force : 
Mists from the river's mighty fall arise ; 
And deadly damps enclose the cloudy skies : 
Perpetual fogs are hanging o'er the wood ; 
And sounds of waters deaf the neighbourhood. 
Deep, in a rocky cave, he makes abode : 
A mansion proper for a mourning god. 
Here he gives audience ; issuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. 
On this occa.«ion hither they resort. 
To pay their homasre, and to make their court ; 
All doubtful, whether to congraulato 
Uis daughter's hr>nour, or lament her iate. 



SperchsBUf , crown'd with poplar, first appears 
Then old Apidanus came, crown'd with yeara 
Knipeus turbulent, Amphrysos tame ; 
And ^as last, with lagging waters, came. 
Then of his kindred brooks a numerous throng 
Condole his loss, and bring their urns along. 
Not one was wanting of the watVy train, 
That fill'd his flood, or mingled with the main, 
But Inachus, who, in his cave alone, 
Wept not another's losses, but his own ; 
For his dear lo, whetlier stray'd, or dead, 
To him uncertain, doubtful tears he shed. 
He sought her through the world, but sought ir 

vain; 
And, no where finding, rather fear'd her slain. 
Her just returning from her father's brook, 
Jove had beheld, with a desiring look ; 
And, Oh, fair daughter of the flood, he aaid. 
Worthy alone of Jove's imperial bed, 
Happy, whoever shall those charms possess I 
The king of gods (nor is thy lover less) 
Invites thee to yon cooler shades, to shun 
The scorching rays of the meridian sun. 
Nor shall thou tempt the dangers of the grove 
Alone without a guide : thy guide is Jove. 
No puny power, but he, whose high command 
Is unconfin'd, who rules the seas and land, 
And tempers thunder in his awfiil hand. 
Oh fly not ; for she fled from his embrace 
O'er Lema's pastures : he pursu'd the chase 
Along the shades of the Ly rctean plain ; 
At length the god who never asks in vain, 
Involrd with vapours, imitating night, 
Both air and earth ; and then suppressed her 

flight, 
And, mingling force with .'ove, enjoy'd the full 

delight. 
Mean-time the jealous Juno, from on high« 
Survey'd the fruitful fields of Arcady ; 
And wondeHd that the mist should overrun 
The face of daylight, and obscure the sun. 
No natural cause she found, from brooks or bogs. 
Or marshy lowlands, to produce the fugs : 
Then round the skies she sought for Jupiter, 
Her faithless husband ; but no Jove was there. 
Suspecting now the worit. Or I, she said, 
Am much mistaken, or am much betray'd. 
With fury she precipitates her flight. 
Dispels the shadows of dissembled night. 
And to the day restores his native light. 
The almighty lecher, careful to prevent 
The consequence, foreseeing her descent. 
Transforms his mistress in a trice ; and now 
In lo's place appears a lovely cow. 
So sleek her skin, so faultless was her make. 
E'en Juno did unwilling pleasure take 
To see so fair a rival of her love ; [Jove : 

And what she was, and whence, inquir'd of 
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Of what fair herd, and from what pedi^reo ? Her father gave her gran ; the (^raat the took^ 

The god, haU^ught, waa forc'd upon a lie ; And lick'd his palms, and cast a piteoua louk; 
And said she sprang from earth. She look the And in the language of her ej«s she spoke. 

word, She would have told her name, and ask*d r«« 

And begg'd the beauteous heifer of her lord. lief. 

What should he do ? *t was equal shame to Jove But, wanting words, in tears she tells her frieC 

Or to relinquish, or betray his love : Which with her foot she makes him under^ 
Yet to refuse so slight a gift, would be stand ; 

But more to increase his conj»ort*s jeakxisy : And prints the name of lo in the sand. 

Thus fear and k>ve by turns his heart assaiPd ; Ah wretched me ! her mournful fiither cried ; 

And stronger love had sure at length prevailed, She, with a sigh, to wretclied me replied : 

But some faint hope i emain'd, his jealous queen About hur milk-white neck his arms he threw ; 

Had not llie mistress through the heifer seen. And wept, and then these tender words ensue; 

The cautious goddess, of her gift possest. And art thou she whom I have sought around 

Yet harbour'd anxious thoughts within her The world, and have at length so sadly foondf 

bre&st ; So found, is worse than lost : with mutual wordt 

As she who knew the falsehood of her Jove, Thou answer's! not, no voice thy tongue aflbrdi: 

And justly fearM some new relapse of love. But sighs are deeply drawn from out thy breMt; 

Which to prevent, and to secure her care, And speech denied by lowing is expressed. 

To trusty Argus she commits the fair. Unknowing, I prepar'd thy bridal bed ; 

The head of Argus (as with stars the skies) With empty hopes of happy issue fed. 

Was compassM round, and wore a hundred But now the husband of a herd must be 

eyea. Thy mate, and beilowing sons thy progeny. 

But two by turns their lids in slumber steep ; Oh, were I mortal, death might bring relief! 

The rest on duty still their station keep But now my godhead but extends my grief; 

Nor could the total constellation sleep. Prolongs my woes, of which no end I see, 

Thus, ever present to his eyes and mind, And makes me curve my immortality. 

His charge was still before him, though behind, More had he said, but fearful of her stay. 

In fields he suffered her to feed by day ; The starry guardian drove his charge away 

But, when the setting sun to night gave way, To some fresh pasture, on a hilly height 

The captive cow ho summonM with a call, He sat himself, and kept her still in sight. 
And drove her back, and tied her to the stall. 

On leaves of trees and bitter herbs she fed, ■ 

Heaven was her canopy, bare earth her bed ; 

So hardly lodg'd : and to digest her food, THE EYES OF ARGUS TRANSFORM- 
She drank from troubled streams, de&l*d with ED INTO A PEACOCK'S TRAIN. 

mud. 

Her woful story fain she would have told, Now Jove no longer could her sufferings bear : 

With hands upheld, but had no hands to hoM. But call'd in haste his airy messenger. 

Her head to her ungentle keeper bow'd, The son of Maia, with severe decree. 

She strove to speak ; she spoke not, but she To kill the keeper, and to sot her free. 

low'd, With all his harness soon the god wa5 sped ; 

Affrighted with the noise, she looked around, His flying hat was fa.<(tenM on his head ; 

And seemed to inquire the author of the sound. Wings on his heeb were hung, and in his hand 

Once on the banks where often she had He holds the virtue of the snaky wand. 

play'd. The liquid air his moving pinions Mound, 

(Her father's banks) she came, and there sur- And, in the moment, shoot him on the ground. 

vey'd Before he came in sight, ilic crafty god 

Her alter'd visage, and her branchmg head ; His wings dismies'd, but Mill retained hi) rod ; 

And, starting, from herself she would have fled. That sleep-procuring wami wise Hermes tooky 

Her fellow-nymphs, familiar to her eyes, But made it seem to sight a 8he}iherd's hook. 

Beheld, but knew her not in this disguise. With this he did a herd of goats control ; 

E'en Inachus himself was ignorant ; Which by the way he met, and slyly stole. 

And in his daughter did his daughter want. Clad like a country swain, he pip'd, and sung;. 

She foUow'd where her fellows went, as she And, playing, drove his jolly troop along. 
Were still a partner of the company : With pleasure Argus the musician heeds ; 

They stroke her neck ; the gentle heifer stands. But wonders much at those new vocal reeds. 

And her neck offers to their stroking bands. And, Whosoe'er thou art, my friend, said be^ 
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Up hither drive thy goats, and play by me : While Hermes pip'd, and sung, and toilM hit 

This hill has browse for them, and shade for tale, 

thee. The keeper's winking eyes began to fail, 

The god, who was with ease induc'd to dimb, And drowsy slumber on the lids to creep ; 

Began discourse to pass away the time ; Till all the watchman was at length asleep. 

And still, betwixt, his tuneful pipe he plies ; Then soon the god his voice and song supprest ; 

And watchM his hour to close the keeper's eyes. And with his powerful rod confirmed his rest : 

With much ado, he partly kept awake ; Without delay his crooked falchion drew. 

Not suifering all his eyes repose to take : And at one fatal stroke the keeper slew. 

And ask'd the stranger, who did reeds invent, Down from tlie rock fell the dissever'd head, 

And whence began so rare an instnmient. Opening its eyes in death, and fslling bled ; 

And mark'd the passage with a crimson trail 

. Thus Argus lies in pieces, coki and pale ; 

And all his hundred eyes, with all their light, 

THE TRANS FORiMATION OF SY- Are cloe'd at once in one perpetual night. 

RINX INTO REEDS. These Juno lakes, that thoy no more may fail, 

And spreads them in her peacock's gaudy tail. 
Then Hermes thus ; a nymph of late there was. Impatient to revenge her injur'd bed, 

Whose heavenly form her fellows did surpass. She wreaks her anger on her rival's head ; 

The pride and joy d'fair Arcadia's plains; With furies frights her from her native home, 

Belov'd by deities, ador'd by swains : And drives her gadding round the world to 
Syrinx her name, by Sylvans o(l pursu'd, roam : 

As od she did tlie lustful gods delude : Nor ceas'd her madness and her flight, before 

The rural and the woodland powers disdain'd ; She touch'd the limits of the Pharian shore. 

With Cynthia hunted, and her rights main- At length, arriving on the banks of Nile, [toil, 

tain'd ; Wearied with length of ways, and worn with 

Like Phoebe clad, e'en Phcebc's self she seems, She laid her down : and, leaning on her kueos, 

So tall, so straight, such well-proportion'd limbs: Invok'd the cause of all her miseries : 

The nicest eye did no distinction know, And cast her languishing regards above, 

But that the goddess bore a golden bow : For help from heaven, and her ungrateful Jove. 

Distinguish'd thus, the sight she cheated too. She sigh'd, she wept, she low'd ; 't was all she 
Descending from Lycoeus, Pan admires could ; 

The matchless nymph, and bums with new de- And with unkindness seem'd to tax the god. 

sires. Last, with an humble prayer, she begg'd repose, 

A crown of pine upon his head he wore \ Or death at lea-^t to finish all her woes : 

And thus began her pity to implore. Jove heard her vows, and with a flattering look. 

But ere he thus began, she took her flight In her behalf to jealous Juno spoke. 

So swift, she was already out of sight. He cast his arms about her neck, and said : 

Nor stay'd to hear the courtship of the god : Dame, rest secure ; no more thy nuptial bed 

But bent her course to Ladon's gentle flood : This nymph shall violate ; by Styx I swear, 

There by the river stopt, and, tir'd before. And every oath that binds the Thunderer. 

Relief from water-nymphs her prayers implore. The goddess was appeas'd: and at the word 

Now while the lustful god, with speedy pace, Was lo to her former shape restor'd. 

Just thought to strain her in a strict embrace. The rugged hair began to fall away ; 

He fills his arms with reeds, new rising on the The sweetness of her eyes did only stay, 

place. Though not so large ; her crooked horns de- 
And while ho sighs his ill success to find, crease ; 

The tender canes were shaken by the wind ; The wideness of her jaws and nostrils cease ; 

And brcath'd a mournful air, unheard before ; Her hoofs to hands return, in little space ; 

That, much surprising Pan, yet pleas'd him The five long taper fingers take their place; 

more. And nothing of the heifer now is seen, 

Admiring this new music, Thou, he said, Beside the native whiteness of her skin. 

Who canst not be the partner of my bed. Erected on her feet she walks again. 

At least shall bo the consort of my mind ; And two the duty of the four sustain. 

And often, often, to my lips be join'd. She tries her tongue, her silence softly breaks,, 

He form'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are : And fears her former bwings when she spoakf : 

Unequal in their length, and wax'd with care, A goddess now through all the Egyptian itate ; 

Theyatill retain the name of bis ungrateful fair. And serv'd by priests, who io white liaea wtiU 
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Her ton was Epaphus, at length belie?*d 
The ton of Jove, and aa a god received. 
With sacrifice adorM, and public prayers, 
He common temples with his mother shares. 
Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphuc, the youthful Phaeton, 
Like honour claims, and boasts his sire the Sun. 
His haughty looks, and his assuming air, 
The son of Isis could no longer bear : 
Thou tak*st thy mother^s word too far, said he, 
And hast usurp'd thy boasted pedigree. 
Oo, base pretender to a borrow'd name ! 
Thus tax'd, he blush'd with anger and with 
shame ; [youth 

But shame repressM his rage: the daunted 
Soon seeks his mother, and inquires the truth : 
Mother, said he, this infamy was thrown 
By Epaphus, on you, and me your son. 
He spoke in public, told it to my face ; 
Kor durst I vindicate the dire disgrace 
E'en I, the bold, the sensible of wrong. 
Restrained by shame, was forc'd to hold my 

tongue. 
To hear an open slander is a curse : 
But not to find an answer, is a worse. 
If I am heaven-begot, assert your son 
By some sure sign ; and make my father known. 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. 
He said, and saying cast his arms about 
Her neck, and begg'd her to resolve the doubt. 
*T is hard to judge if Clymene were mov*d. 
Mure by his prayer, whom she so dearly lov'd 
Or more with fury fir'd, to find her name 
Traduc'd, and made the sport of common fame. 
She stretchM her arms to heaven, and fixM her 
eyes 
• On that fair planet that adorns the skies ; 
Now by those beams, said she, whose holy fires 
OoDSunie my breast, and kindle my desires ; 
By him who sees us both, and cheers our sight, 
By him the public minister of light, 
I swear that Sun begot thee : if I lie, 
Let him his cheerful influence deny : 
Let him no more this perjur'd creature see, 
And shine on all the world but only me. 
If still you doubt your mother's innocence. 
His eastern mansion is not far from hence : 
With little pains you to his levoe go. 
And from himself your parentage may know. 
With joy the ambitious youth his mother heard, 
And eager for the journey soon preparM. 
He longd the world beneath him to survey ; 
To guide the chariot, and to give the day : 
From Meroe^s burning sands he bends his 

course, 
Nor less in India feels his father^s force 
His travel urging, till he came in sight, 
And saw the palace by the purple light. 



MELEAGER AND ATALANTA, 

Qui of the Eighth book of Ovida Meimmorpkomt, 

coiruBZioir to the romMsm sromr. 

Ovid, having told how Theseus had freed Atlieni 
from the tribute of children, which was imposed 
on them by Minos, king of Creta, by killing the 
Minotaur, here makes adifnresslon to the story o( 
Meleaeer and Atalanta, which is one of thenoit 
iruirtinrial connexions in all the Metamorphoses : 
for he only says that Theseus obtained such ho* 
nour from that combat.that all Greece had recoune 
to him in their necessities ; and, umon; others, 
Calydon, though the hero of that country, prince 
Meleager, was then living. 

From him the Caledonians sought relief; 
Though valiant Meleagrus was their chief. 
The cause, a boar, who ravag'd far and near, 
Of Cynthia's wrath the avenging minister. 
For QE^neus with autumnal plenty bless'd, 
By giAs to heaven his gratitude expressed : 
Cull d sheafs, to Ceres ; to Lyseus, wine ; 
To Pan and Pales, ofTeHd sheep and kine 
And fat of olives, to Minerva's shrine. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was liberal to the powers uf high command : 
Each deify in every kind was bless'd, 
Till at Diana's fane the invidious hoDoor 

ceas'd. 
Wrath touches e'en the gods : the queen of 

night 
Fir'd with disdain, and jealous of her right, 
Unhonoured though I am, at least, said she. 
Not unreveng'd that impious act shall be. 
Swift as the word she sped the boar away, 
With charge on those devoted fields to prey. 
No larger bulls the ^g3rptian pastures feed, 
And none so large Sicilian meadows breed : 
His eyeballs glare with fire, sufius'd with blood; 
His neck sh<K>ts up a thick-set thorny wood ; 
His bristled back a trench impal'd appears, 
And stands erected, like a field of spears. 
Froth fills his chaps, he sends a grunting soond, 
And part he chums,and part befoams the ground. 
For tusks with Indian elephants he strove, 
And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he 

drove. 
He burns the leaves ; the scorching Uast in- 
vades' 
The tender com, and shrivels up the blades : 
Or, suffering not their yellow beards to rear. 
He tramples down the spikes, and intercepts the 

year. 
In vain the bams expect their promis'd load. 
Nor bams at home, nor reeks are heapM 

abroad : 
In vain the hinds the threshing-floor prepare, 
And exercise their flails in empty air. 
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With olives ever green the ^round is strowM, 
And grapes ungather'd shed their generous 

blood. 
Amid the fold he rages, nor the sheep pieep. 
Their shepherds, nor the grooms their buUs can 

From fields to waHs the frighted rabble nm, 
Nor think themselves secure within the tuvvn : 
Till Meleagrus, and his chosen crew, 
Contemn the danger, and the praise pursue. 
Fair Leda's twins, (in time to stars decreed,) 
One fought on foot, one curbM the fiery steed ; 
Then issued forth famM Jaaon after these, 
Who mann'd the foremost ship that sailM the 

seas; 
Then Theseus, joinM with bold Pirithous,came| 
A single concord in a double name : 
The Thestian sons, Idas who swiOly ran, 
And Ceneu-s, once a woman, now a man. 
Lynceus, with eagle's eyes, and lion's heart ; 
Leucippus, witli his never-erring dart ; 
Acastus, Phileus, Phoenix, Telamon, 
Echion, Leiex, and Eurytion, 
Achillea' father, and great Phocus' son ; 
Dryas t!io fierce, and Hippasus the strong ; 
With twice old lolas, and Nestor then but 

young. 
Laertes active, and Ancsus bold; 
Mopsus the sage, who future things foretold ; 
And i' other seer yet by his wife unsold. 
A Uiousand others of immortal fame ; 
Among the rest fair Atalanta came, 
Grace of the woods : a diamond buckle boimd 
Her vest behind, that else had flowM upon the 

gj^ound, [bare, 

And show'd her buskin'd legs ; her head was 
But for her native ornament of hair ; 
Which in a simple knot was tied above, 
8weet negligence, unheeded bait of love ! 
Her sounding quiver on her shoulder tied. 
One hand a dart, and one a bow supplied. 
Such was her face, as in a nymph display'd 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betrayed 
The blushins beauties of a modest maid. 
The Caledonian chief at once the dame 
Beheld, at once his heart receivM the flame. 
With heavens averse. O happy youth, he cried; 
For whom thy fates reserve so fair a bride ! 
He sighM and had no leisure more to say ; 
His honour callM his eyes another way, 
And force him to pursue the now neglected 

prey. 
There str>od a forest on the mountain's brow, 
Which overlo«>k'd the shaded plains below. 
No mounding axe presumed those trees to bite ; 
Coeval with the world, a venerable sight. 
The heroes there arriv'd, some si>read around 
1'h« toils, some search the footsteps on the 



Some from the chains the faithful dogs un- 
bound. 
Of action eager, and intent on thought, 
The chiefs their honourable danger sought ; 
A valley stood below ; the comroMi drain 
Of waters from above, and falling rain : 
The bottom was a moist and marshy ground, 
Whose edges were with bending osiers crownM; 
The knotty bulrush next in order stood. 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. 
From hence the boar was rous'd, and sprung 

amain. 
Like lightning sudden, on the warrior-train ; 
Beats down the trees before him, shakes the 

ground. 
The forest echoes to the crackling sound ; 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around 
All stood with their protended spears prepar'd, 
With broad steel heads the brandish'd weapons 

glaHd. 
The beast impetuous with his tusks aside 
Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide : 
All spend their mouths aloft, but none abide 
Echion threw the first, but miss'd his mark. 
And stuck his boar-spear on a maple's bark. 
Then Jason; and his javelin secm'd to take, 
But fail'd with over-force, and whiez'd above 

his back. 
Mopsus was next ; but, ere he threw, address'd 
To Phoebus thus : O patron, help thy priest ; 
If I adore, and ever have adoHd 
Thy power divine, thy present aid afibrd ; 
That I may reach the beast. The god allow'd 
His prayer, and, smiling, gave him what he 

could: 
He reach'd the savage, but no blood he drew, 
Dian unarm'd the javeUn as it flew. fpire, 

This chaf 'd the boar, his nostrils flames ex- 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 
WhirPd from a sling, or from an engine thrown. 
Amidst the foes, so flies a mighty stone. 
As flew the beast : the left wing put to flight, 
The chiefs o'erborne, he rushes on the right. 
Empalamod and Pelagon he laid [aid. 

In dust, and next to death, but for their fellows' 
Onesimus far'd worse, prepar'd to Hy ; 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more sustain 
The bulk ; the bulk unpropp'd falls headlong on 
the plain. 
Nestor had fail'd the fall of Troy to see, 
But, leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree ; 
Then gathering up his feet, look'd down with 

fear. 
And thought his monstrous foe was still too near. 
Against a stump his tusk the monster grinds, 
And in the sharpen'd edge now vigour finds ; 
Then, trusting to his arms, young Othrys found, 
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And ranchM hia hipt with one continuM wouod. 
Now Leda's twins, the future st&ra, appear ; 
White were their habita, while their bonea 

were ; 
Conspicuous both, and both in act to throw, 
Their trembling Uinces brandish'd at the fue : 
Nor hdd they mias'd ; but he to thickets fled, 
Conceal'd from aiming spears, not penrious to 

the steed. 
But Tebnoon rush'd in, and happ'd to meet 
A rising root, that held his fasten'd foet ; 
So down he fell, whom, sprawling on the ground, 
Ills brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 
Meantime the virgin-huntress was not slow 
To expel the shaA from hor contracted bow : 
Beneath his ear the fasten'd arrow stood, 
And from the wound appearM the trickling 

blood. 
She bUish'd for joy : But Meleagrus rais*d 
His voice with loud applause, and the fair 

archer prais'd. 
Ho was the first to see, and first to show 
His friends the marks of the successful blow. 
Nor shall thy valour want the praises due, 
He said ; a virtuous envy seized the crew. 
They shout , the shouting animates their hearts, 
And all at once employ their thronging darts ; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join ; 
And multitude makes frustrate the design. 
With both his hands the proud Anceus takeSj 
And flourishes his double-biting axe : 
Then forward to his fate, he took a stride 
Before the rest, and to his fellows cried. 
Give place, and mark the difference, if you can. 
Between a woman-warrior and a man ; 
The boar is doom'd ; nor, though Diana lend 
Her aid, Diana can her beast defend. 
Thus boasted he ; then stretchM, on tiptoe stood, 
Secure to make his empty promise good. 
But the more wary beast prevents the blow. 
And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. 
Ancffius falls ; his bowels from the wound 
Rush out, and clotted blood distains tlie ground. 

Pirithous, no small portion of the war, 
PressM on, and shook his lance ; to whom from 

far 
Thus Theseus cried : O stay, my better part, 
My more than mistress ; of my heart, the heart : 
The strong may fight aloof : Ancseus tried 
His force too near, and by presuming died : 
He Kaid, and, while he spake, his javelin 

ilirow : 
Hissing iu air the unerring weapon flew ; 
But on an arm of oak, that stood betwixt 
The marksman and the mark, his lance he fixt. 
Once more bold Jason threw, but failed to 

wound 
The boar, and slew an undeserving hound ; 



And through the dog the dart was naiPd to 

ground. 
Two spears from Meleager's hand were sent. 
With equal force, but various in the event : 
The first was fix'd in earth, the seoood slood 
On the boar's bristled back, and deeply drank 

his blood. 
Now while the tortur'd salvage turns aroond, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of tho 

wound ; [vokoi 

The wound's great author close at hand pro> 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled strolMf; 
Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dvt 
Explores the nearest passage to his heart. 
Quick and more quick he spins in giddy gyre^ 
Then falls, and in much foeun his soul expires. 
This act with shouts heaven-high the frieadfy 

band 
Applaud, and strain in theirs the victor's hand. 
Then all approach the slain with vast surprisei 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies ; 
And, scarce secure, reach out their spears afiv, 
And blood their points, to prove their partner- 
ship of war. 
But he, the conquering chief, his foot iD^>re8s'd 
On the strong neck of that destructive beast; 
And gazing on the nymph with ardent eyes, 
Accept, said he, fair Nonacrine, my prize 
And, though inferior, suffer me to join 
My labours, and my part of praise, with thine ; 
At this presents her with the tusky head 
And chine, with rising bristles roughly spread. 
Glad, she receiv'd the gif\ : and soem*d to take 
With double pleasure, for the giver's sake. 
The rest were seiz'd with sullen discontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the squadron went: 
AU envied ; bat the Thestyan brethren show'd 
The least respect, and thus they vent their 

spleen aloud : [share, 

Lay down those honour'd spoils, nor think to 
Weak woman as thou art, the prize of war : 
Ours is the title, thine a foreign claim, 
Since Meleagrus from our lineage came. 
Trust not thy beauty; but restore the prize, 
Wliich he, besotted on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. At this, inflamed with 

spite. 
From her they snatch the gift, from him the 

giver's right. 
But soon the impatient prince his fauchkm 

drew, 
And cried, Ye robbers of another's due 
Now learn the difference, at your proper cost 
Betwixt true valour, and an empty boast. 
At this advanc'd, and, sudden as the word. 
In proud Plexippus' bosom plungM the sword : 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement slow, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 
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Stood doubting; and wiiile doubting thus he A mother's boweli burn : high in her hand, 

stood, Thus while she spoke, she held the (ktal brand: 

Receir'd tho steel bathM in his brother's blood. Then thrice before the kindled pile she bow'd, 

PloasM with the first, unknown the second And the three Furies thrice inyokM aloud : 

news, Gome, cume, revenging sisters, come and view 

Althea to the temples pays their dues A sister paying her dead brother's due : 

Fur her son^s conquest ; when at length appear A crime I punish, and a crime commit ; 

Hor grisly brethren siretchM upon the bier : But blood forbkwd, and deaih for death is fit: 

Palest the sudden sight, she chang'd her cheer, Great crimes must be with greater crimes re- 

And with her cheer her robes ; but hearing tell paid. 

The cause, the manner, and by whom they fell, And second funerals on the former laid. 

*T was grief no more, or grief and rage were (me Let the whole househoki in one ruin (all, 

Within her soul : at last 'i was rage alone ; And may Diana's curse overtake ua all. 

Which burning upwards in succession dries Shall fate to happy QElneus still allow 

The tears that stood considering in her eyes. One son, while Thestius stands deprir'd of two? 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth : Better three lost, than one unpunishM go. 

When she was lab'ring in the throes of birth Take then, dear ghosts, (while yet admitted 

For the unborn chief, ihe fatal sisters came, new 

And rais'd it up, and toss'd it on the flame : In hell, you wait my duty,) take your due ; 

Then on the rock a scanty measure place A costly offering on your tomb is laid. 

Of Tital flax, and tum'd the wheel apace ; When with my blood the price of yours is paid. 

And turning sung, to this red brand and thee, Ah ! whither am I hurried ? Ah ! forgive, 

O new-bom babe, we give an equal destiny : Te shades, and let your sister's issue live ; 

So Tantsh'd out of view. The frighted dame A mother cannot give him death ; though he 

Sprung hasty from her bed and quenchM the Deserves it, he deserves it not fi-om me. 

flame : Then shall the unpunish'd wretch insult the 

The log, in secret lockM, she kept with care, slain, 

And that, while thus preserv'd, presenr'd her Triumphant live ? not only live, but reign ? 

heir. While you, thin shades, the sport of winds, 

This brand she now produc'd; and first she are tost 

strows O'er dreary plains, or dread the burning coast. 

The hearth with heaps of chips,and aAer blows ; I cannot, cannot bear ; 't is past, 't is done : 

Thrice heavM her hand, and heav*d, she thrice Perish this impious, this detested son ; 

repressed : Perish his sire, and perish I withal ; [fall. 

The sister and the mother long contest, And let the house*s heir, and the hopM kingdom 

Two doubtful titles in one tender breast; Where is the mother fled, her pious k>ve. 

And now her eyes and cheeks with fury glow, And where the pains with which ten months I 

Now pale her cheeks, her eyes with pity flow ; strove ! 

Now lowVing looks presage approaching storms, Ah ! hadstthou died, my son, in infant years. 

And now prevailing love her face reforms : Thy little hearse had been bedew'd with tears. 

Resolv'd, she doubts again ; the tears she dried Thou liv'st by me ; to me thy breath resign ; 

With blushing rage, are by new tears supplied ; Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 

And ax a ship, which winds and waves assail, Thy life by double title I require ; [fire , 

Now with the current drives, now with the gale, Once given at birth, and once presenr'd from 

Both opposite, and neither long prevail. One murder pay, or add one murder more. 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys And me to them who fell by thee restore. 

The imperious tempest, and the impetuous seas; I would, but caiuiot : my son* s image standw 

So fares Althaea's mind ; first she relents Before my sight ; and now their angry hands 

With pity of that pity then repents : My brothers hold, and vengeance these exact. 

Sister and mother long the scales divide, This pleads compassion, and repents the fact. 

But the beam nodded on the sister's side. He fdeads in vain, and I pronounce his doom : 

Sometimes she soAly sighM, then roar'd aloud ; My brothers, though unjustly, shall o'ercorae. 

But sighs were stifled in the cries of blood. But having paid their injur'd ghosts their due, 

The pious impious wretch at length decreed, My son requires my death, and mine shall his 

To plexse her brothers' ghosts, her son should pursue. 

bleed ; At this for the last time she liiVs her hand, 

And when the funeral flames began to rise, Averts her eyes, and half unwilling, drops ths 

Receive, she said, a sister's sacrifice : brand. 
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The braod, amid the flaming fiiel thrown, 
Or drew, or srero'd to draw, a dying groan ; 
The fire* themselves but faintly) ick'd their prey, 
Then luath'd their impious food, and would have 

shrunk away. 
Just then the hero cast a doleful cry, 
And in those absent flames began to fry ; 
The blind contagion ragM within his veins ; 
But he with manly patience bore his pains ; 
He fearM not fate, but only grievM to die 
Without an honest wound, and by a death so dry, 
Happy AncflBUs, thrice aloud he cried, 
With what becoming fate in arms he died ! 
Then call'd his brothers, si^iters, sire, around, 
And her to whom his nuptial vows were bound : 
Perhaps his mother ; a long sigh he drew. 
And his voice failing, tfX)k his last adieu : 
For as the flames augment, and as they stay 
At their full height, then languish to decay, 
They ru*e, and sink by fits ; at last they soar 
In one bright blaze, and then descend no more; 
Just so his inward heats, at height, impair, 
Till the last bummg breath shoots out the soul 

in air. 
Now lofty Calydon in ruins lies ; 
All ages, all degrees unsluice their eyes ; 
And heaven and earth resound with murmurs, 

groans, and cries. 
Matrons and maidens beat their breasts, and 

tear 
Their habits, and root up their scattered hair. 
The wretched father, father now no more. 
With sorrow sunk, lies prostrate on the floor, 
Deforms his hoary locks with dus t obscene. 
And curses age, and loathes a life prolonged 

with pain. 
By steel her stubborn soul his mother freed, 
And punished on herself her impious deed. 
Had I a hundred tongues, a wit so large 
As could their hundred offices discharge ; 
Had Phcebus all his Helicon bestow'd, 
In all the streams inspiring all the god ; 
Those tongues, that wit, those streams, that god 

in vain 
Would offer to describe his sisters* pain : 
They beat their breasts with many a bruising 

blow. 
Fill they turn livid, and corrupt the snow. 
The corpse they cherish, while the corpse re- 
mains, 
/Ind exercise and rtib with fruitless pains ; 
And wlien to funeral flames H is borne away, 
They kiss the bed on which the body lay : 
And when thove funeral flames no longer bum, 
(The dust composM within a pious urn,) 
E'en in that urn their brother they confess, 
And hug it in their arras, and to their boionif 

press. 



His tomb is rais'd ; then, stretchM aloqg tK» 
ground. 
Those living monuments his tomb sarroaBd : 
E'en to his name, inscrib*d, their tears they pay. 
Till tears and kisses wear his name away. 

But Cynthia now had all her fury spent, 
Not with less ruin than a race content: 
Excepting Gorge, perish'd all the s«ed. 
And her whom heaven fcH" Hercules decreed. 
Satiate at last, no longer she pursu'd 
The weeping sisters ; but with wioga endu*d, 
A nd horny beaks, and sent to flit in air ; 
Who yearly round the tomb in feathered flockf 
repair. 



BAUCIS AND PHILEMON, 

Out of the Eighth Book of Ovid^tJ^leiammyhotm, 

The author, pursuing; the deeds of Theseus, relates 
how he, with his friend Pirithous, were invited 
by Achelnu8,thc river-pod, to sujr with him, till 
his waters were abated. Achelous entertains 
tiiem with a relation of his own love to Perimele, 
who was chaiit'ed into an iRland by Neptune, at 
his reqnent. Piriihou:!, beinf; an atheist, derides 
the IctireiMl, and denied the (lOwer of the gods to 
work th.it nnnu-le Leiex, anotlicr com|ianioD of 
Theseus, to confirm tlie Mory of Achelouj«. relates 
another metamorphosis of Bauc4it and Philemoa 
into trees ; of which he was {lartly an cye-wtt* 
ness. 

Thi7S Achclous ends : his audience hear 
With admiration, and, admiring, fear 
The powers of heaven ; except Ixion*8 son, 
Wlio laughM at all the gods, believ*d in none ; 
He shook his impious head, and thus replies. 
These legends are no more than pious lies : 
You attribute too much to heavenly sway, 
To tliink they give us forms, and take away. 
The rest, of better minds, their sense declared 
Against this doctrine, and with horror heard. 
Then Lelez rMe, an old ezperienc'd man. 
And thus with sober gravity began : 
Heaven's power is infinite : earth, air, and sea 
The manufacture mass, the making power obey: 
By proof to dear your doubt; in Phrygian ground 
Two neighb*ring trees, with walla encompass'd 

roimd, 
Stand on a moderate rise, with wonder shown, 
One a hard oak, a sofler linden one : 
I saw the place and them, by Pittheua sent 
To Phrygian realms, my graodsire's goTeriH 

ment. 
Not far from thence is seen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant : 
Here Jove with Hermes came ; but in ditguiM» 
Of mortal men ooncealM their deities : 
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OiM Uu<i uide hit thunder, ono his rod ; 

And many toU8<Hne steps together trod ; 

For harbour at a thousand doors they knockM, 

Not one of all the thousand but was lock'd. 

At last an hospitable house they found, 

A homely shed ; the roof, not far from ground, 

Was thatch'd with reeds and straw together 

bound. 
There Baucis and Philemon liv*d, and there 
Had liv'd long married and a happy pair : 
Now old in love ; though little was their store, 
InurM to want, their poverty they bore, 
Nor aim'd at wealth, professing to be poor. 
For master or for servant here to call. 
Was all alike, where only two were all. 
Conunaiid was none, where equal love was 

paid. 
Or rather both commanded, both obey'd. 

From lofty roofs the gods repuls'd before. 
Now stooping, enterM through the little door ; 
The man (their hearty welcome first expressed) 
A common settle drew for cither guest, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to rest. 
But ere they sat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cushions stuflfd with straw, the seat to 

raise; 
Coarse, but the best she had ; then takes the 

load 
Of ashes from the hearth, and spreads abroad 
The living coab. and, lest they should expire. 
With leaves and barks she feuds her infant (ire : 
It smokes, and then with trembling breatli she 

blows. 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arose. 
With brushwood and with chips she strengthens 

these, 
And adds at last the boughs of rotten trees. 
The fire thus form'd, she sets the kettle on, 
(Like bumish'd gold the little seether shone,) 
Next took the coleworts which her husband got 
From his own ground, (a small well-water'd 

spot;) 
She strippM the stalks of all their leaves ; the 

best 
She culPd, and then with handy care she dress'd 
High oVr the hearth a chine of bacon hung ; 
Good old Philemon seiz'd it with a prong. 
And (rom the sooty rafter drew it down, 
Then cut a slice, but scarce enough for one : 
Yet a large portion of a little store, 
Which for their sakes alone he wishM were 

more. 
This iu the |iot he plung'd without delay. 
To tame the flesh, and drain the salt away. 
The lime between, before the fire they sat, 
And shortened the delay by pleasing chat. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pai) 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail : 



This fiU'd with water, gently warm*d, they set 
Before their guests ; in this they bath'd their 

feet. 
And ailer with clean towels dried their sweat r 
This done, the host produced the genial bed, 
Sallow the foot, the borders, and the stead, 
Which witli no costly coverlet they spread ; 
But coarse old garments, yet such robes as 

these 
They laid alone, at feasts, on holydays. 
The good old housewife, tucking up her gown^ 
The table sets ; the invited gods lie down. 
The trivet^table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame. 
Who thrust beneath the limping leg a sherd| 
So was the mended board exactly rear'd : 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly gatherM mint, 
A wholesome herb, that breath'd a gratdful 

scent. 
Pallas began the feast, where first were seen 
The party-clour'd olive, black and green : 
Autumnal cornels next in order serv*d. 
In lees of wine well pickled and preserv'd : 
A garden salad was the third supply, 
Of endive, radishes, and succory : 
Then curds and cream, the flower of country 

fare, 
And new-laid eggs, which Baucis' busy care 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. 
All these in earthenware were serv'd to board ; 
And next in place, an earthen pitcher, stor'd 
With liquor of the best the cottage could afford 
This was the table's ornament and pride. 
With figures wrought : like pages at his side 
Stood beechen bowls ; and these were shining 

clean, 
Vamish'd with wax without, and lin'd within. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd. 
And to the table sent the smoking lard ; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A savoury bit, that serv'd to relish wine : 
The wine itself was suiting to the rest. 
Still working in the must, and lately press* d. 
The second course succeeds like that before. 
Plums, apples, nuts, and, of their wintry store. 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were set 
In canisters, to enlarge the little treat : 
An these a milk-white honey-comb surround, 
Which in the midst the country banquet crown'd. 
But the kind hosts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome, and an open face : 
In all they did, you might discern with ease 
A willing mind, and a desire to please. 

Meantime the beechen bowls went round, and 

still. 
Though oden emptied, were observ'd to fill, 
FiU'd without liaiids, and of their own accord 
Rao without feet, and daoc*d about the board. 
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Devotion seixM the pair, to tee the (east 
With wine, and of no common grape, inrreaa'd ; 
And up they held their hands, and fell to prayer, 
Excusing, a* they could, their country fare. 
One goose they had,('t was all they could allow,) 
A wakeful sentry, and on duty now, 
'Whom to the gods for sacrifice they vow : 
Her, with malicious zeal, the couple view'd ; 
She ran for life, and, limping, they pursuM: 
Full well the fowl perceiv'd their bad intent, 
And would not make her master's compliment, 
But, persecuted, to the powers she flies, 
And close between the legs of Jove she lies. 
He, with a gracious ear, the suppliant beard, 
And sav'd her life ; then what he was declarM, 
And own'd the god. The neighbourhood, said 

he. 
Shall justly perish for impiety : 
You stand alone exempted ; but obey 
With speed,and follow where we lead the way : 
Leave these accurs'd ; and to the roouniaina 

height 
Ascend ; nor once look backward in your flight. 
They haste, and what their tardy feet denied, 
The trusty staff (their better leg) supplied. 
An arrow's flight they wanted to the top, 
And there secure, but spent with travel, stop ; 
Then turn their now no more forbidden eyes ; 
Lost in a lake the floated level lies : 
A wat'ry desert covers all the plains. 
Their cot alone, as in an isle, remains : 
Wond'ring with peeping eyes, while they de- 
plore 
Their neighbours' fate, and country now no 

more, 
Their little shed, scarce large enough for two, 
Seems, from the ground increas'd in height and 

bulk to grow. 
A stately temple shoots within the skies : 
The crotchets of their cot ui ccdumns rise ; 
The pavement polish'd marble they behold, 
The gates with sculpture grac'd, the spires and 

tiles of gold. 
Then thus the sire of gods, with looks serene, 
S|)eak thy desire, thou only just of men ; 
And thou, O woman, only worthy found 
To be with such a man in marriage bound. 
A while they whisper; then, to Jove ad- 

dress'd, 
Philemon thus prefers their joint request : 
We crave to serve before your sacred shrine. 
And offer at your altars rites divine : 
And since not any action of our life 
Has been polluted with domestic strife 
We beg one br^ur of death ; that neither she 
With widow's tears may live to bury me. 
Nor weeping (, with wiiher'd arms, may bear 
My breathless Baucis to the sepulchre. 



The godheads sign their Miit. TbajnaitlMir 

race 
In the same tenor all dw appointed space 
Then, when their hour was come, while tbejf 

relate 
These past adventures at the iempie-gale, 
Okl Baucis is by old Philemon seen 
Sprouting with sudden leaves of spri^tly 

green : 
Old Baucis k>ok'd where old Philemon stood, 
And saw his lengthen'd arms a sprouting wood: 
New roots their fasten'd feet begin to bind, 
Their bodies stiflTen in a rising rind : 
Then, ere the bark above their shoulders grew. 
They give and take at once their last adieu ; 
At once. Farewell, O faitliful spouse, they said; 
At once the encroaching rinds their dosing lipt 

invade. 
E'en yet, an ancient Tyanean shows 
A spreading oak, that near a linden grovrs; 
The neighbourhood confirm the prodigy, 
Grave men, not vain of tongue, or like to lie. 
I saw myself the garlands on their boughs. 
And tablets hung for gifts of granted vows, 
And oflfering fresher up, with pious prayer, 
The good, said I, are God's peculiar care, 
And such as honour heaven, shall beavei^ 
honour share. 



THE FABLE OF IPHIS AND 
lANTHE. 

JVoai tkt mmh Book o/OwTi Metamorphma, 

Thb &me of this, perhaps, through Crete had 

flown; 
But Crete had newer wonders of her own, 
In Iphis chang'd ; for near the Gnossian boundfl, 
(As kmd report the miracle resounds,) 
At PhaMtus dwell a man of honest blood. 
But meanly bom, and not so rich as good ; 
Esteem'd and lov'd by all the neighbourhood 
Who to his wife, before the time assign'd 
For chiki-birth came, thus bluntly ^>oke kif 

mind: 
If heaven, said Lygdus, will vouchsafe to hear 
I have but two petitions to prefer ; 
Short pains fof thee, for me a son and heir, 
GiHs cost as many throos in bt inging forth ; 
Beside, when bom, iho liis arc little worth : 
Weak puling things, unable to sustain 
Their share of labour, and their bread to gain. 
If therefore, thou a creature shall pro juce, 
Of so great charges, and so little use, 
(Bear witness, heaven, with what reloctanoy,) 
Her hapless innocoDce I doom to die. 
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He mid, and tears the oommon grief display, 
Of him who bade, and her who must obey. 

Yet Teleihiua ttill persists, to find 
Fit ar|[umentfl to move a father's miml ; 
To extend his wishes to a larger scope, 
And in one vessel not confine his hope. 
Lygdus continues hard : her time drew near, 
And she her heavy load could scarcely bear ; 
When slumb'ring, in the latter shades of night 
Before the approaches of returning light, 
She saw, or thought she saw, before her ted, 
A gloricnis train, and (sis at their head : 
Her moony horns were on her forehead plac'd, 
And yellow sheaves her shining temples gracM : 
A mitre, for a crown, she wore on high ; 
The dog ;ind dappled bull were waiting by ; 
Oiiris, sought along the banks of Nile ; 
The silent god ; the sacred crocodile ; 
And, last a long proces^iun moving on, 
With timbrels, that assist the laboring moon. 
Her slumbers seem'd dispell'd, and, broad 

awake. 
She heard a voice that thus distinctly spake : 
My votary, thy babe from death defend. 
Nor fear to save whatever the gods will send. 
Delude with art thy husband's dire decree : 
When danger calls, repose thy trust on me 
And know thou hast not serv'd a thankless 

deity. 
This promise made, with night the goddess 

fled: 
With joy the woman wakes, and leaves her 

bed : 
Devoutly lifts her spotless hands on high. 
And prays the powers their gift to ratify. 
Now grinding pains proceed to bearing 

throes. 
Till its own weight the burden did disclose, 
'T was of the beauteous kind, and brought to 

light 
With secrecy, to shun the father's sight. 
The indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And passM it on her husband for a boy. 
The nurse wai conscious of ihe fact alone ; 
The father paid his vows as for a son ; 
And calPd him Iphis, by a common name, 
Which either sex with equal right may claim. 
Iphis his grand^ire was : thi* wife was pleased, 
Of half the fraud by fortune's favour eas'd : 
The doubtful name was us*d without deceit. 
And truth was coverM with a pious cheat. 
The habit show'd a boy, the beauteous face 
With man'y fierceness mingled female grace. 
Now thirteen years of age were swifUy run. 
When the fond father thought the time drew <m 
Of settling in the world his only son. 
lanthe was hii choice ; so wondrous fair. 
Her form alone with Iphu could compare : 
▼OL. I. — 19 



A neighbour's dau^terof his own degree, 
And not more bless d with Fortune's goods thaa 
he. (join'dy 

They soon espousM ; for they with ease wer* 
Who were before contracted in the mind. 
Their age the same, their inclinations too ; 
And bred tog-ther in one school they grew. 
Thus, fatally dtspos'd to mutual fires, 
They fell, before they knew, the same desiree. 
Equal their flame, unequal vras their care : 
One k>v'd with hope, one languish'd in de- 
spair. 
The maid aceus'd the lingering days alone : 
For whom she thought a man, she thought her 

own. 
But Iphis bends beneath a greater grief: 
As fiercely bums, but hopes for no relief. 
E'en her despair add* fuel to her fire : 
A maid with madness does a maid desire. 
And, scarce refraining tears, Alas ! said she, 
What issue of my love remains for me. 
How wild a passion works within my breast ! 
With what prodigious flames am I poaseas'd ! 
Could I the care of Providence deserve, 
Heaven must destroy me, if it would preserve. 
And that 's my fate, or sure it would have sent 
Some usual evil for my punishment : 
Not this unkindly curse ; to rage and bum, 
Where nature shows no prospect of retunu 
Nor cows for cows consume with fruitless fire : 
Nor mares, when hot, their fellow-mares deeire ; 
The father of the fold stipplies his ewes 
The stag through secret woods his hind pursues ; 
And birds for mates the males of their own 

species choose. 
Her fentales Nature guards from female flame, 
And joins two sexes to preserve the game ; 
Would I were nothing, or not what I am 
Crete, fkm'd for monsters, wanted of her store, 
Till my new k>ve pruduc'd one monster more. 
The daughter of the sun a bull desir'd. 
And yet e'en then a male a female fir'd ; 
Her passion was extravagantly new ; 
But mine is much the madder of the two* 
To things impossible she was not bent, 
But found the means to compass her intent. 
To cheat his eyes she took a different shape 
Yet still she gain'd a lover, and a leap ; 
Shoukl all the wit of all the worid oonspirei 
Should Dasdalus assist my wild desire. 
What art can make me able to enjoy, 
Or what can change lanthe to a boy ? 
Extinguish then thy passien, hopeless maid, 
And recollect thy reason for thy aid. 
Know what thou art, and k>ve as maidens ought, 
And drive these golden wishes from thy thought^ 
Thou canst not hope thy fond de^tires to gain ; 
Where hope is wanting, wisboe are in fain. 
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And yet no guardfl af ainit our jojs coaapir« ; 
No jealous hutbaiul hindera tiur desire: 
My parenu are propitious to my wish, 
And she herself consenting to the bliss. 
All things concur ti) prosper our design : 
All things to prosper any love biit mine. 
And yet I never can enjoy the fair ; [prayer. 
*T is past the power of heaven to grant my 
Heaven has been kind, as far as heaven can be ; 
Our parents with our own desires agree • 
But Nature, stnniger than the gods above, 
Refuses her assistance to my love ; 
She sett the bar that causes all my pain : 
One gift refiisM makes all their boimty vain. 
And now the happy day is just at hand, 
To bind our hearts in Hymen's holy band : 
Our hearts, but not our bodies : thus accursM 
In midst of water I complain of thirst. 
Why com*st thou, Juno, to these barren rites. 
To bless a bed defrauded of delights ? 
And why should Hymen lift his torch on high. 
To see two brides in cokl embraces lie 7 

Thus love-sick Iphis her vain passion mourns; 
With equal ardour fair lanthe bums, 
Invoking Hymen's name, and Jimo's power, 
To speed the worii, and haste the happy hour. 

She hopes, while Telethusa fears the day, 
And strives to interpose some new delay : 
Now feigns a sickness, now is in a fright 
For this bad omen, or that boding sight. 
But having done whate'er she could devise. 
And emptied all her magazine of lies. 
The time approach'd ; the next ensuing day 
The fatal secret must to light betray 
Then Telethusa had recourse to prayer. 
She and her daughter with dishevell'd hair ; 
Trembling with fear, great Isis they ador'd, 
Embrac'd her altar, ajnd her aid imf^or'd. 

Fair queen, who dost on fruitful Egypt smilei 
Who sway'st the sceptre of the Pharian isle 
And sevenfold &Ua of disemboguing Nile ; 
Relieve, in this our last distress, she said, 
A supplisnt mother, and a mournful maid. 
Thou goddess, thou wert present to my sight ; 
Reveal'd I saw thee by thy own fair light : 
I saw thee in my dream, as now I see. 
With all thy marks of awful majesty : 
The glorious train that compass'd thee around ; 
And heard the hollow timbrel's holy sound. 
Thy words I noted, which I still retain; 
Let not thy sacred oracles be vain. 
That Iphis lives, that I myself am free 
From shame, and punishment, I owe to thee. 
On thy protection all our hopes depend : 
Thy counsel tavM us, let thy power defend. 

Her tears pursu*d her words, and while Am 
spoke, 
The goddess nodded, and her altar shook : 



The temple doors, as with a blast of wind, 
Were heard to clap ; the lunar horns, that bind' 
The brows of Isis, cast a blaze around ; 
The trembling timbrel made a murmuring soaad. 

Some hopes these happy omens did impart 
Forth went the mother with a beating heart, 
Not much in fear, nor fully satisfied ; 
But Iphis folio w'd with a larger stride • 
The whiteness of her skin forsook her face 
Her looks imbolden'd with an awful grace : 
Her features and her strength together grew. 
And her long hair to curling locks withdrew. 
Her sparkling eyes with manly vigour shone 
Big was her voice, audacious was her tone ; 



The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. 
Their gifls the parents to the temple bear : 
The votive tables this inscription wear : 
Iphis, the man, has to the goddess paid 
The vows, that Iphis ofTer'd when a maid. 

Now when the star of day had shown hisfaoei 
Venus and Juno with their presence grace 
The nuptial rites, and Hymen from above 
Descended to complete tlieir happy love ; 
The gods of marriage lend their mutal aid. 
And the warm youth enjoys the lovely maid* 



PYGMALION AND THE STATUE. 
IVom the Tenth Book of OvitTs Melamorphomt, 

The PropcBtkles, for their Impudent behavlonr, 
beln^ turned Into stone by Venus, Pygmalion, 
prince of Cyprus, detested all women for their 
sake, and resolved never to msrry. He falls In 
love with a sutue of his own making, which Is 
changed into a maki, whom he marries. One of 
bis descendants is Cinyras. the father of Myrrha r 
the daughter Incestuously loves her own fetheri 
for which she is changed into a tree which bears 
her name. These two stories Inunediately foUov 
each other, and are admirably well connected. 

Ptomalioh loathing their lascivious life, 
Abhorr'd all womankind, but most a wife : 
So single chose to live, and shunn'd to wed, 
WeQ pleas'd to want a consort of his bed 
Yet fearing idleness, the nurse of ill, 
In sculpture eiercis'd his happy skiU : 
And carv'd in ivory such a maid, so fair. 
As nature could not with his art compare. 
Were she to work ; but in her own defence, 
Must take her pattern here, and copy hence. 
Pleas'd with his idol, he commends, admiree, 
Adores ; and hist, the thing ador'd desirec 
A very virgin in her face was seou. 
And, had ahe mov'd, a Living maid hadl 
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One would have thought she could have stirr'd ; 

but stroTO 
With inode«(y, and was ashamM to move. 
Alt, hid with art, ik> well perform'd the cheat 
It caught the carver with his own deceit : 
He knows 't is madness, yet he must adoroi 
And still the more he knows it, loves the more : 
The flesh, or what so seems, he touches oft, 
Which feels so smooth, that he believes it soft. 
FirM with this thought, at once he strain'd the 

breast. 
And on the lips a burning kiss impressed. 
*T is true the harden'd breast resists the 

grip*, 
And (he cold lips return a kiss unripe : 
But when retiring back, he lookM again, 
To think it ivory was a thought too mean : 
So would believe she kiss'd, and courting more, 
Again embraced her naked body o'er ; 
And straining hard the statue, was afraid 
His hands hiul made a dint, and hurt the maid : 
EzpinrM her, limb by limb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind : 
With flattery now he seeks her mind to move, 
And now with gifts, the powerful bribes of love : 
He furnishes her closet first ; and fills 
The crowded shelves with rarities of shells : 
Adds orients pearls, which from the conchs he 

drew, 
And all the sparkling stones of various hue : 
And parrots imitating human tongue. 
And singing-birds in silver cages hung ; 
And every fragrant flower, and odorous green, 
Were sorted well, with lumps of amber laid 

between : 
Rich, fashionable robes her person deck, 
Pendents her ears, and pearls adorn her neck : 
Her taperM fingers too witli rings are grac*d. 
A nd an embroidered rone surrounds her slender 

waist. 
Thus like a queen array'd, so richly dressM, 
Beauteous she show'd, but naked showed the 

best. 
Then from the floor, he raisM a royal bed, 
With coverings of Siilonian purple spread : 
The solemn rites perform'd, he calls her bridey 
With blandishments invites her to hts side, 
And as she were with vital sense possess'd, 
Her head did on a plumy pillow rest 

The feast of Venus came, a solemn day, 
To which the Cypriots due devotion pay ; 
With gilded horns the milk-white heifers led, 
SLiu^Mer'd liefore the sacred altars, bled : 
Pygma!i*:)ii oflering, first approached the shrine, 
And then with prayers implor*d the powera di- 
vine : 
Almighty gods, if all we roorUls want. 
If all we can require, be yours to grant ; 



Make this fair statue mine, he would have Wwu, 
But changed his words for shame, and 00I7 

pray*d. 
Give me the likeness of my ivory maid. 

The gokien goddess, present at the prayer, 
Well knew he meant the inanimated fair. 
And gave the sign of granting his desire : 
For tlirice in cheerful flames ascends the fire. 
The youth, returning to his mistress, hies. 
And, impudent in hope, with ardent eyes, 
And beating breast, by the dear statue lies. 
He kisses her white lips, renews the bliss, 
And looks and thinks they redden at the kiss : 
He thought them warm before ; nor longer stays, 
But next his hand on her hard bosom lays : 
Hard as it was, beginning to relent. 
It seeroM the breast beneath his fingers bent ; 
He fell again, his fingers made a print, [dint. 
'T was flesh, but flesh so finn,it rose against the 
The pleasing task he fails not to renew : 
Soft, and more soft at every touch it grew : 
Like pliant wax, when chaiSng hands reduce 
The former mass to form, and frame to use. 
He would believe, but yet is still in pain, 
And tries his argument of sense again, 
Presses the pulse, and feels the leaping vein. 
ConvincM, o*erjoy'd, his studied thanks and 

praise, 
To her who made the miracle, he pays : 
Then lips to lips he joined ; now freed from fear» 
He found the savour of the kiss sincere : 
At this the waken'd image opM her eyes. 
And viewed at once the light and lover, with rar- 

prise. 
The goddess present at the mstch she made. 
So bless'd the bed, such fruitfulness convey'd. 
Than ere ten moons had sharpened cither hom^ 
To crown their bliss, a lovely boy was bom 
Paphos his name, who, grown to manhood^ 

waird 
The city Paphot, (rem the founder caU'd. 



CINYRAS AND MYRRHA, 

Out 0/ the Tenth Bw^ of OvicPs Metamorphom$. 

There needs no connexion of thix story with the 
former : for the befflnnliiK of this Immediately 
follows the end of the luM : the reader is only to 
take notire. that Orpheus, who relates both, wa* 
by birth a Tltracian ; and his country far distant 
from Cyprus, where Myrrha was born, and from 
AruMa, whither she fled. You will see the rea> 
son of this note, soon after the first lines of thie 
fable. 

Nor him alone produced tlie firuitftil qoMtk ; 
But Cinyru, who like hie sire had I 



see 
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A kappy prince, had he not been a sire. 

Daughters and fathers from my song retire : 

I sing of horror : and, could I prevail, 

Tou should not hear, or not belieTe my tale. 

Yet if the pleasure of my song be such, 

That you will hear, and credit me too much, 

Attentive listen to the last event, 

And with the sin believe the punishment : 

Since nature could behold so dire a crime, 

I gratulate at loast my native clime, 

That such a land, which such a monster bore, 

So far is distant from our Thracian shore. 

Let Araby extol her happy coast, 

Her cinnamon and sweet amomum boast. 

Her fragrant flowers, her trees with prccioug 

tears, 
Her second harvests, and her double years ; 
How can the land be call'd soblessM that 

Myrrha bears ? 
Not all her odorous tears can cleanse her crime, 
Her plant alone deforms the happy clime : 
Cupid denies to have inflamM thy heart, 
Disowns the love, and vindicates his dart ; 
€ome fury gave thee those infernal pains. 
And khot her venom'd vipers in thy veins. 
To hate thy sire, had merited a curse : 
But such an impious love deserv'd a worse. 
The neighb'oiiring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 
The world is at thy choice, except but one. 
Except but him, thou canst not choose, alone. 
She knew it too, the miserable maid, 
Ere impious love her better thoughts betray*d. 
And thus within her secret soul she said : 
Ah Myrrha ! whither would thy wishes tend 7 
Te gods, ye sacred laws, my soul defend 
From such a crime as all mankind detest, 
And never kxig'd before in human breast ! 
But is it sin ? Or maJ(es my mind alone 
The imagin'd sin ? For nature makes it none. 
What tyrant then these envious laws began, 
Made not for any other beast but man ! 
The father-bull his daughter may bestride, 
The horse may make his mother-mare a bride ; 
What piety forbids the lusty ram, 
Or more salacious goat, to rut their dam ? 
The hen is free to wed the chick she bore, 
And make a husband, whom she hatched before. 
All creatures else are of a happier kind, 
Whom nor ill-natured laws from pleasure bind. 
Nor thoughts of sin disturb their peace of mind 
But man a slave of his own making lives : 
The fool denies himself what nature gives: 
Too boty senates, vrith an over-core 
To make us better than our kind can bear. 
Have dash*d a spice of envy in the laws. 
And, ■traiBing up too high, have tpoil'd the 



Yet some wise nations break their cruel dialiify 
And own no laws, but those which love ordaiiM ; 
Where happy daughters with their ■ires art 

joinM, 
And piety is doubly paid in kind. 
O that I had been bom in such a dime, 
Not here, where 't is the country makes the 

crime ! 
Bat whither would my impioua fancy stray ? 
Hence hopes, and ye forbidden thoughts, away ! 
His worth deserves to kindle my desires, 
But with the love that daughters bear to sirai. 
Then had noi Cinyras my father been. 
What hinder'd Myrrha's hopes to be his queen t 
But the perverveness of my &te is such, 
That he 's not mine, because he 's mine too 

much : 
Oar kindred-blood debars a better tie • 
He might be nearer, were he not so nigh. 
Eyes and their objects never must unite. 
Some distance is required to help the sight: 
Fain wouM I travel to somv foreign Aon, 
Never to see my native coun'ry more, 
So might I to myself myself restore; 
So might my mind these impious thou^tf ro* 

move, 
And ceasing to behoM, might cease to love. 
But stay I must, to feed my fiunish'd sight, 
To talk, to kiss ; and more, if more I might : 
More, impious maid! What more canst tboa 

design? 
To make a monstrous mixture in thy line, 
And break all statutes human and divine ? 
Canst thou be call'd (to save thy wretched li£») 
Thy mother's rival, and thy father's wife ? 
Confound so many sacred names in one. 
Thy brother's mother *. sister to thy son ! 
And fear'st thou not to «ee the infernal bands, 
Their heads with snakes, with torches ann'd 

their hands. 
Full at thy face the avenging brands to bear. 
And shake the serpents from their hissing hidrt 
But thou in time the increasing ill control. 
Nor first debauch the body by the soul ; 
Secure the sacred quiet of thy mind, 
And keep the sanctions nature has design'd. 
Suppoee I should attempt, the attempt were 

vain; 
No thoughts like mine hb sinless soul profiuw: 
Observant of the right ; and O, that he 
Could cure my madness, or be mad like me ! 

Thus she ; but Cinyras, who daily sees 
A crowd of noble suitors at hi» knee^. 
Among so many, knew not x\\\om to choose, 
Irresolute to grant, or to refuse. 
But having toM their names, inquir'd of her 
Who pleas'd her best, and whom she wonUI 

prefer ? 
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The blushing maid ftood lUent with forpriM, What unforeseen misibrtane cans'd her care, 

And on her father fix'd her ardent eyes, To loathe her life, and languish in despair ? 

And looking sigh'd ; and as she sigh'd, began The maid, with downcast eyes, and mute witb 
Round tears to shed, that scalded as they ran. grief, 

The tender sire, who saw her blush, and cry, For death uifinishM, and ill-timM relief, 

AscribM it all to maiden modesty ; Stood sullen to her suit : the beldame press*d 

And dried the faBins; drops, and yet more kind , The more to know, and bar'd her wither'd breait; 

He strok'd her cheeks, and holy kisses joinM : Adjur'd her, by the kindly food she drow 

She felt a secret venom fire her blood. From those dry founts, her secret ill to show. 

And found more pleasure than a daughter Sad Myrrha sigh'd, and tum'd her eyes aside : 

shouki ; The nurse still urg'd, and would not be denied : 

And, ask'd again, what lorer of the crew Nor only promised secrecy ; but prayM 

She lik'a the best ; she answer'd, One like you. She might hare leave to give her offered aid. 

Mistaking what she meant, her pious will Grood will, she said, my want of strength sup- 
He prais*d, and bade her so continue still : pli^ 

The word of Pious heard, she blush'd with And diligence shall give what age denies: 

shame If strong desires thy mind to fury move, 

Of secret «rutit, and could not bear the name. With charms and med'cines I can cure thy k>ve : 

*T wivi now tlie mid of night, when slumbers [f envious eyes their hurtful rays have cast, 

clt)se More powerful verse shall free thee from the 
Our eyes, and soothe our cares with soA repose ; blast : 

But no repose could wretched Myrrha find, If heaven offended sends thee this disease. 

Her h'tdy rolling, as she roUM her mind : Offended heaven with prayers we can appease. 

Mad with desire, she ruminates her sin. What then remains, that can these cares pro- 
And wishes all her wishes o'er again : cure ? 

Now she despairs, and now resolves to try ; Thy house is flourishing, thy fortune sure : 

Would not, and would again,she knows not why; Thy careful mother yet in health survives, 

Stops and returns, makes and retracts the vow; And, to thy comfort, thy kind father lives. 

Fain would begin, but understands not how : The virgin started at her father's name, 

As when a pine is hewn upon the plains. And sigh'd profoundly, conscious of the ^ame : 

And the last mortal stroke alone remains, Nor yet the nurse her impious love divin'd : 

LnS'ring in pangs of death, and threat'ning all. But yet surmis'd, that love disturb'd her 
Th«4 way and that sho nods, considering where mind : 

to fall : Thus tliinking, she pursu'd her point, and laid 

So Myrrha's mind, impell'd on either side, And lull'd within her lap the mourning maid ; 

Takes every bent, but cannot long abide : Then softly sooth'd her tlius, I guess your grief* 

Irre;!ir>!ute on which she should rely, You love, my child ; your love shall find relief. 

At list unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die : My long cxpcrienc'd age shall be your guido 

On that sad thought she rests, resolv'd on death, Rely on that, and lay distrust aside : 

She rises, and prepares to choke her breath : No breath of air shall on the secret blow, 

Then while about the beam her zone she ties, Nor shall (what most you fear) your father 
Dear Cinyras, farewell, she softly cries ; know. 

For thee I die, and only wish to be Struck once again, as with a thunder dap, 

Not hated, when thou know'st I die for thee : The guilty virgin bounded from her lap. 

Pardon the crime, in pity to the cause : And threw her body prostrate on the bed, 

This said, about her neck tlie noose she draws. And, to conceal her blushes, hid her head : 

The nurse, who lay without, her faithful guard. There silent lay, and wam'd her witb her hand 

Though not the words, tlie murmurs overheard. To go : but she received not tlie command 

And sighs and hollow sounds: surpris'd with Remaining still importunate to know : 

fright, [light : Then Myrrha thus ; Or ask no more, or go t 

She starts, and leaves her bed, and springs a I pr'ythee go, or staying spare my shame ; 

Unlocks the door, and ent'ring out of^breath. What thou wouldst hear, is impious e'en i» 
The liyin;; saw, and instruments of death. name. 

She shrieks, she cuts the zone with trembling At this, on high the beldame holds her hands, 

r.a*te. And trembling, both with age and terror, ttaoda ; 

And in her arms her ftintinn charge embrac'd : Adjures, and falling at her feet entreats, 

Next (for she now had leihure for her tears) Soothes her with blandishments, and frights with 
She weeping ask'd, in those her bkKHr.iflg yean, threalSi 
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To tall the crime intended, or discloee So Twriout, so discordant is the mind, 

What part of it she knew,if she no farther knows: That in our will, a different will we find. 

And, last if conscious to her counsel made, lU she presag'd, and yet pur&uM her lust; 

Confirms anew the promise of her aid. For guilty pleasures give a douUe gust. 

Now Myrrha rais'd her head ; but foon 0(h 'T was depth of night : Arctophylax had driiwi 

press'd His lazy wain half round the noihem heaven, 

With shame, reclin*d it on her nurse's breast ; When Myrrha hastened to the crime desirM ; 

Bath'd it with tears, and strove to have con- The moon beheld her first, and first retir'd 

fess'd ; The stars amazM ran backward from the sight. 

Twice she began, and stopped ; again she tried ; And, shrunk wiihin their sockets, lost tlieir light 

The faltering tongue its office still denied : Icarius first withdraws his holy flame : 

At last her veil before her face slie spread, The Virgin sign, in heaven the second name. 

And drew a long preluding sigh, and said, Slides down the belt, and from her station flies, 

O happy mother, in thy marriage b«d ! And night with sable ckmds involves the skies. 

Then groan'd and ceasM ; the good old woman Bold Myrrha still pursues her black intent : 

shook, She stumbled thrice, (an omen of the event ;) 

Stifl* were her eyes, and ghastly was her look : Thrice shrieked the funeral owl, yet on she wtnt, 

Her hoary hair upright with horror stood, Secure of shame, because secure of sight ; 

Made (to her grief) more knowing than she E'en bashful sins are impudent by night 

would : Link'd hand in hand, the accomplice and the 
Much she reproach'd, and many things she said, dame, 

To cure the madness of the unhiippy maid : Their way exploring, to the chamber came : 

In vain : for Myrrha stood convict of ill ; The door was ope, they blindly grope their way, 

Her reason vanquish'd, but unchanged her will : Where dark in bed the expecting monarch lay : 

Perverse of mind, unable to reply. Thus far her courage held, but here forsakes ; 

She stood resolv'd or to possess, or die. Her faint knees knock at every step she makes. 

The nearer to her crime, the more within 



She feels remorse, and horror of her sin : 



At length the fondness of a nurse prcvaii'd 

Against her belter sense, and virtue fail'd : 

Enjoy, my child, since such is thy desire. Repents too late her criminal desire. 

Thy love, she said ; she durst not say, thy sire. And wishes that unknown she could retire. 

Live, though unhappy, live on any terms : Her lingVing thus, the nurse (who fear'd delay 

Then with a second oath her faiih confirms. The fatal secret might at length betray) 

Tho solemn feast of Ceres now was near, Pull'd forward, to complete the work begun, 

When long white linen stoles the matrons wear; And said to C^yras, Receive thy o«vn : 

Rank'd in procession walk the pious train, Thus saying, she deliver'd kind to kind, 

Off*ering first-fruits, and spikes of yellow grain : AccursM, and their devoted bodies join'd. 

For nine long nights the nuptial bed they shun. The sire, unknowing of the crime, admits 

And, sanctifying harvest, lie alone. His bowels, and profanes the hallow'd sheets. 

Mix'd with the crow'd, the queen forsook her He found she trembled, but beliav'd slie strove, 

lord, With maiden modesty, against her love ; 

And Ceres' power with secret rites adorM : And sought with flattering words vain fancies to 
The royal couch now vacant for a time, remove. 

The crafly crone, officious in her crime, Perhaps he said, My daughter, cease thy fean, 

The curst occasion took : tho king she found (Becauso the title suited with her years ;) 

Easy with wine, and deep in pleasure drown'd. And, Father, she might whisper him again, 

Prepared for love : the beldame blew the flame, That names might not be wanting to the sin. 

Confess'd the passion, but concealed the name. Full of her sire, she left the incestuous bed. 

Her form she prais'd ; the monarch ask'd her And carried in her womb the crime she bred : 

years, Another, and another night she came ; 

And she replied, the same that Myrrha bears. For frequent sin had led no sense of shame ; 

Wine and commended beauty fir'd his thought ; Till Cinyras desir*d to see her face. 

Impatient, he commands her to be brought. Whose body he had held in close embrace, 

Pleas'd with her charge perform *d, she hies her And brought a taper : the revealer, light, 

home, Expos'd both crime, and criminal, to sight : 

And gratulates the nymph, the task was over- Grief, rage, amazement, could no speech afTord, 

come. But from the sheath he drew the avenging sword; 

Myrrha was joyM the welcome news to hear ; The guilty fled ; the benefit of night. 

But, clogged with guilt« the joy was insincere : That fiivourM first the sin, secured the flight. 
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l^aag wamlerimg through the spacious fields, she 

bent 
Her voyage to the Arabian continent ; 
Then paasM the region which Panchaea joinMi 
And, flying, left the palmy plains behind. 
Nine times the moon had mew'd her horns ; ot 

length 
With travel weary, unsupplied with strength, 
And with the burden of her womb oppressed, 
Babean fields afford her needful rest : 
There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 
In anguish of her spirit, thus she pray'd: 
Ye powers, if any so propitious are 
To accept my penitence, and hear my prayer. 
Your judgments, I confess, are justly sent ; 
Great sins deserve as great a punishment : 
Yet since my life the living will profane, 
And since my death the happy dead will stain, 
A middle state your mercy may bestow 
Betwixt the realms above, and those below : 
Some other form to wretched Myrrha give, 
Nor let her wholly die, nor wholly live. 
The prayers of penitents are never vain : 
At least, she did her last request obtain ; 
For, while she spoke, the ground began to rise. 
And galher'd round her foet, her legs, and thighs: 
Her toes in roots descend, and, spreading wide 
A firm foundation for the trunk provide : 
Her solid bones convert to solid wood, 
To pith her marrow, and to sap her blood : 
Her arms are boughs, her fingers change their 
Her tender skin is hardenM into rind. [kind. 
And now the rising tree her womb invests. 
Now, shooting upwards still, invades her breasts, 
And shades the nnck ; and, weary with delay. 
She sunk her head within, and met it half the 

way. [ sense, 

And though with outward shape she lost her 
With bitter tears she wept her last offence ; 
And i*tiU she weeps, nor sheds her tears in vain, 
For still the precious drops her name retain. 
Meantime the misbegotten infant grows, 
And, ripe for birth, distends with deadly throes 
The swelling rind, with unavailing strife, 
To leave the wooden womb, and pushes into life. 
The mother-tree, as if oppressed with pain. 
Writhes here and there, to break the bark, in 

vain ; 
And, like a labVing woman, would have pray'd 
But wants a voice to call Lucina*s aid : 
The bending bole sends out a hollow sound. 
And trickling tears fall thicker aa the ground. 
The mild Lucina came uncall'd, and stood 
Beside the struggling bouglis, and heard the 

groaning wood : [throes. 

Then reach'd her midwife-hand, to speed the 
And spoke the powerful spells that babes to birth 

disclose. 



The bark divides, the living load to free, 
And safe delivers the convulsive tree. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child, 
And wash him in the tears tlie parent plant dif* 

tillM. 
They swathM him with their scarft ; beneath 

him spread 
The ground with herbs ; with roses raised his 

head. 
The lovely babe was born with every grace : 
£*en envy must have praisM so fair a &ce : 
Such was his form, as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked loves bestow : 
And that their arms no difference might betray, 
Give him a bow, or his fiH>m Cupid take away. 
Time glides along, with undiscovered haste. 
The future but a length behind the past: 
So swiil are years : the babe whom just before 
His grandsire got, and whom his sister bwe ; 
The drop, the thing which late the tree enckw'd, 
And late the yawning bark to life espos'd ; 
A babe, a boy, a beauteous^youth appears ; 
And lovelier than himself at riper years. 
Now to the queen of love he gave desires. 
And, with her pains, revenged bis mother'a fires. 



CEYX AND ALCYONE. 
Out of the Tenth Book of Ovid't Metamorpkom, 

COHRKZIOR OF TBIS FABLE WITH THE 
FOHMKH. 

CeTX, the son of Laeifer (the morning star) and 
kixix of Trarhln, In Thessaly. was married to 
Alcyone, daughter to JColus. god of the winds. 
Both the huslnnd and the wife loved each other 
with an entire aflTection. Dmlallon, the eider 
Inrother of Ce/x, whom lie succeeded, having been 
turned into a falcon by Apollo, and Chlone, Darda- 
llon's daiiG;hier, sliUn by Diana, Ceyx prepares a 
slup to sail to Claros, there to consult the oracle 
of Apollo, and (as Ovid seems to Intimate) to in- 
quire tww the anger of the gods might be atoned. 

These prodigies affect the pious prince. 
But, more perplexM with those that happen*d 

since. 
He purposes to seek the Clarian god. 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode ; 
Since Phlcgian robbers made unsafe the road. 
Yet couU not he firom her he lov*d so well. 
The fatal voyage, he resolv'd, conceal : 
But when she saw her lord prepar'd to par^ 
A deadly cold ran shivering to her heart : 
Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue^ 
And in her eyes the tears are ever new : 
She thrice essay'd to speak ; her accents hung 
And fidtering died uafioiih'd on h«r tflOfua^ 
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Or Tinish'd ioto sight : with lonf delay 
Her voice retam'd ; and found the wonted way. 
Tell me, my lord, she said, what fault unkoowQ 
Thy once belov'd Alcyone has done? 
Whither, ah whitlier is thy kindness grone ! 
Can Ceyx then sustain to leave his wife, 
And unconcernM forsake llie sweets of life ? 
What can thy raiod to this long journey move. 
Or need'st thou absence to renew thy love ? 
Yet, if thou goest by land, though grief posssM 
My soul e'en then, my fears will be the less. 
But ah ! be wam'd to shun the watVy way, 
The face is frightful of the stormy sea. 
For late I saw adrift disjointed |>laiiks, 
And empty tombs erected on the banks, 
Kor let &lse hopes to trust betray thy mind, 
Because my sire in caves constrains the wind. 
Can with a breath a clamorous rage appease, 
They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas ; 
Not so, for, once indulg'd, they sweep the main 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain: 
But bent on mischief bear the waves before, 
And not content with seas insult the shore ; 
When ocean, air, and earth at once engage. 
And rooted forests fly before their rage 
At once tlie clashing clouds to battle move, 
And lightnings run across the fields above : 
I know them well, and roark'd their rude com- 
port, 
While yet a child, within my fathers court : 
In times of tempest they command alone, 
And he but sits precarious on the throne : 
The more I know, the more my fears augment. 
And fears are ofl prophetic of the ovenL 
But if not fears, or reasons will prevail, 
If &te has fix'd thee obstinate to sail, 
Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger with an equal share, 
And present suffer what I only fear : 
Then o'er the bounding billows shall we fly, 
S<>cure to live together, or to die. [heart, 

These reasons roov'd her starlike husband's 
But still he held his purpose to depart : 
For as he lov'd her equal to his life. 
He would not to the seas expose his wife ; 
Nor could be wrought his voyage to refrain, 
But sought by argtimcnts to sooth her pain ; 
Nor these avaiPd ; at length he lights on one, 
With which so difficult a cause he won : 
My love, so short an absence cease to fear. 
For, by my father's holy flame, I swear. 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
If heaven allow me life, I will return. 

This promise of so short a stay prevails : 
He soon equips the ship, supplies the sails. 
And gives the word to launch ; she tremblinf 

views 
Thb ponp of death, aod parting Uan ranewt : 



Last, with a kiss, she took a long farewdl, 
Sigh'd, with a sad presage, and swooning felL 
While Ccyx seeks delays, the lusty crew, 
Rais'd on their banks, their oars in order drew 
To their broad breasts, the ship with fiiry flew. 
The queen, recover'd, rears her humid eya, 
And first her husband on the poop espies 
Shaking his hand at distance on the main 
She took the sign, and »hook Her hand again. 
Still as the ground recedes, retracts her view 
With sharpened sight, till she no longer knew 
The much lov'd face ; that comfort lost supplies 
With less, and with the galley feeds her eyes : 
The galley borne from view by rising gales, 
She foUow'd with her sight the flying sails : 
When e'en the flying sails were seen no more. 
Forsaken of all sight, she led the shore. 

Then on her bridal bed her body throws. 
And sought in sleep her wearied eyes to dote : 
Her husband's pillow, and the widow'd part 
Which once he press'd, renew'd the fonner 
smart 
And now a breeze from shore began to blow, 
The sailors ship their oars, and cease to row ; 
Then hoist their yards a-trip, and all their 

sails 
Let fell, to court the wind, and catch the gales : 
By this the vessel half her courso had run, 
And as much rested till the rising sun ; 
Both shores were lost to sight, when at the 

close 
Of day, a stiffer gale at east arose : 
The sea grew white, the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, first announce the wat'ry war. 
This seen, the master soon began to cry, 
Strike, strike the topsail \ let the mainsheet fly, 
And furl your sails : The winds repel the sound, 
And in the speaker's mouth the speech is 

drown'd. 
Yet of their own accord, as danger taught, 
Each in his way officiously they wrought ; 
Some stow their oars, or stop the leaky sides. 
Another bolder yet the yard bestrides, 
And folds the sails ; a fourth, yvith labour, lavei 
The intruding seas, and waves ejects on waves. 
In this collusion, while their work they ply, 
The winds augment tlie winter of the sky, 
And wage intestine wars ; the suffering seas 
Are toss'd and mingled as their tyrants please» 
The master would command, but, in despair 
Of safety, stands amaz'd with stupid care, 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows. 
The ungovem'd tempest to such fury grows ; 
Vain is his force, and vainer is his skill ; 
With such a concourse comes the flood of ill: 
The cries of men are mix'd with rattling 

shrouds ; 
Seas dash on seas, and clouds encounter doudis 
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At ooce firora east to west, from pole to pole, 
The forky lightnings flash, the roaring thunders 

roll. [skies. 

Now waves on wares ascending scale the 
And, in the fires above, the water fries : 
When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
The glittering billows give a gokien show : 
And when the foiiler bottom spews the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take: 
Then frothy white appear the flatted seas. 
And change their colour,changing their disease. 
Like various fits the Trachin vessel finds, 
And now sublime she rides upon the winds ; 
As from a lofly suuimit looks from high, 
And from the clouds beholds the nether sky : 
Now from the depth of hell they lif\ their sight, 
And at a distance see superior light : 
The lashmg billows make a loud report, 
And beat her sides, as battering rams a fort : 
Or as a lion, bounding in his way. 
With force augmented bears against his prey, 
Sidelong to seize : or, unappall'd with fear. 
Springs on the toils, and rushes on the spear : 
So seas impellM by winds with added power 
Assault the skies, and o'er the hatches tower. 
The planks, their pitchy coverings washM 

away, 
Now yield ; and now a yawning breacli display: 
The roaring waters with a hostile tide 
Rush through the ruins of her gaping side. 
Meantime in sheets of rain the sky descends. 
And ocean, swell'd with waters, upward tends, 
One rising, falling one ; the heavens and sea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way : 
The sails are drunk with showers,and drop with 

rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 
No star appears to lend its friendly light : 
Darkness and tempest make a double night. 
But flashing fires disclose the deep by turns, 
And while the lightnings blaze, the water 

burns. 
Now all the waves their scattered force unite} 
And as a soldier, foremost in the fight, 
Makes way fur others, and, an host alone, 
Still presses on, and urging gains the town ; 
So, while the invading billows come abreast, 
The hero tenth, advancM before the rest. 
Sweeps all before him with impetuous sway, 
And from the walls descends upon the prey ; 
Part, following enter, part remain without. 
With envy hear their fellows* conq'ring shoat| 
And mount on others* backs, in hope to share 
The city, thus become the seat of war. 

A universal cry resounds aloud, 
The sailors run in heaps, a helpless crowd ; 
Art fails, and courage falls, no succour near : 
Af many waves, as many deaths appear. 



One weeps, and yet despairs of late relief; 
One cannot weep, his fears congeal his srief ; 
But, stupid, with dry eyes, expects his fate, 
One, with loud shrieks laments his lost estate, 
And calls those happy whom their funerak 
wait. [implores. 

This wretch with prayers and vows the gods 
And e'en the skies he cannot see adores. 
That other on his friends his thoughts bestows. 
His careful fothcr, and his faithful spouse. 
The covetous worldling in his anxious mind 
Thinks only on the wealth he lefl behind. 

All Ceyx his Alcyone employs. 
For her he grieves, yet in her absence joys : 
His wife he wbhes, and would still be near, 
Not her with him, but wishes him with her : 
Now with last looks he seeks his native shore. 
Which fate has destinM him to see no more ; 
He sought, but in the dark tempestuous night 
He knew not whither to direct his sight. 
So whirl the seas, such darkness blinds the sky. 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. 

The giddy ship ran round ; the tempest tore 
Her mast, and overboard the rudder bore. 
One billow mounts ; and with a scornful brow. 
Proud of her conquest gain'd insults the wave* 

below; 
Nor lighter falls than if some giant tore 
Pindus and Athos, with the freight they bore, 
And toss'd on seas : press'd with the ponderou* 

blow 
Down sinks the ship within the abyss below : 
Down with the vessel sink into the main 
The many, never mure to rise again. 
Some few on scatter'd planks with fruitlet* 
care [spair. 

Lay hold and swim, but while they swim, de- 

E'en he, who late a sceptre did command. 
Now grasps a floating fragment in his hand. 
And while he struggles on the stormy main^ 
Invokes his father, and his wife, in vain ; 
But yet his consort is his greater care ; 
Alcyone he names amidst his prayer. 
Names as a charm against tiie waves and wind; 
Most in his mouth, and ever in his mind : 
Tir'd with his toil, all hopes of safety past, 
From prayers to wishes he descends at last ; 
That his dead body, wailed to the sands, 
Might have its burial from her friendly hands. 
As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 
And peep above the seas, he names the fair ; 
And e*en when plimg'd beneath, on her he 

raves. 
Murmuring Alcyone below the waves : 
At last a falling billow stops hifl breath, [nealh* 
Breaks o*er his head, and whelms him under- 
Bright Lucifer unlike himself appears [tears ; 
That night, his heavenly form obscurM with 
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And lioee he was forbid to leave the ekiee, 
He muffled with a cloud hii mournful eyee. 

Meantime Alcyone (his fate unknown) 
Computot how many nights be had been gone ; 
Observes the waning mnon wiih hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and withes for a new ; 
Against the prorois'd time provides with care, 
And hastens in the woof the robes he was to 

wear: 
And for herself employs another loom, 
New drcssM to meet her lord returning home, 
Flattering her heart with joys that never were 

to come: 
She fum'd the temples with an odorous flame. 
And oft before the sacred altars came, 
To pray for him who was an empty name. 
All powers impWd, but, far above the rest, 
To Juno she her pious vows address'd, 
Her much lov'd lord from perils to protect 
And safe o*er seas his voyage to direct : 
Then prayM that she might still possess his 

heart, 
And no pretending rival share a part. 
This last petition heard of all her prayer. 
The rest, dispers'd by winds, were lost in air. 

But she, the goddess of the nuptial bed, 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Resolv'd the tainted hand should be repellM, 
Which incense oflTer'd, and her altar held : 
Then Iris thus bespoke : Thou faithful maid. 
By whom the queen's commands are all con- 

vey'd, 
Haste to the house of sleep, and bid the god, 
Who rules the night by visions with a nod. 
Prepare a dream, in figure and in form 
Resembling him who perish'd in the storm : 
This form before Alcyone present, 
To make her certain of the sad event. 

Indued with robes of various hue she flies. 
And flying draws an arch, (a segment of the 

skies :\ 
Then leaves her bending bow, and from the 

steep 
Descends to search the silent house of Sleep. 

Near the Cimmerians, in his dark abode. 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god : 
Whose gloomy mansion nor the rising sun. 
Nor setting, visits, nor the lightsome moon : 
But lazy vapours round the region fly, 
Perpetual twilight, and a doubtful sky ; 
No crowing cock does there his wings display. 
Nor with his homy bill provoke the day : 
Ncf watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful ge^se. 
Disturb with nightly noise the sacred petce : 
Nor beast of nature, uor the tame, are nifbt 

Kar trmfkm with tAmnitst mr>kM nnr 1 iimin /*rv • 



Nor trees with tempest rock'd, nor huaiB cry ; 
But safe repose, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 



An arm of Lethe, with a gentle thWf 
Arising upwards from the rock below. 
The palace moats, and o*er the pebblea creeps, 
And with soft murmurs calls the coming sleeps; 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow. 
And all cool simples that sweet rest bestow ; 
Night from the plants their sleepy virtue drains, 
And passing, sheds it on the silent plaJns 
No door there was the unguarded house to keep, 
On croaking hinges tum*d, to break his sleep. 

But in the gloomy court was raisM a bed, 
Stufl!*'d with black plumes, and on an ebon stead; 
Black was the covering too, where lay the god, 
And slept supine, his lunbs display*d abroad 
About his head fkntastic visions fly, 
Which various images of things supply, 
And mock their forms ; the leaves on trees not 
more, [shore. 

Nor bearded ears in fieUs, nor sands upon the 

The virgin entering bright indulged tire day 
To the brown cave, and bru8h*d the dreaas 

away : 
The god, disturb'd with this new glare of li^ 
Cast sudden on his face, imseal'd his sight. 
And raisM his tardy head, which sunk again, 
And sinking on his bosom, knock'd his chin : 
At length shook off himself, and ask'd the dame 
(And asking yawn'd) for what intent she camet 

To whom the goddess thus : O sacred Rest, 
Sweet pleasing Sleep,of all the powers the best! 
O peace of mind, repairer of decay. 
Whose balms renew the limbs to labours of the 
day, [away! 

Care shuni thy soft approach, and sullen flici 
Adorn a dream, expressing human form, 
The shape of him who sufl'crM in the storm, 
And send it flitting to the Trachin court. 
The wreck of wretched Ceyx to report : 
Before his queen bid the pale spectre stand, 
Who begs a vain relief at Juno's hand. 
She said, and scarce awake her eyes coukl keep, 
Unable to support the fumes of sleep 
But fled, returning by the way she went, 
And swerv'd along her bow with swift ascent. 

The god, uneasy till he slept again, 
Resolv'd at once to rid himself of pain; 
And, though against his custom, call'd aloud. 
Exciting Morpheus from the sleepy crowd : 
Morpheus of all his numerous train express^ 
The shape of man, and imitated best ; 
The walk, the words, the gesture could supply, 
The habit mimic, and the mien bely 
Plays well, but all his action is confln'd 
Extending not beyond our human kind. 
Another birds, and beasts, and dragons apes, 
And dreadful images, and monster shapes 
This demon, Icclos, in heaven's high hall 
The gods have nam'd ; but men Phobeter cadi 
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A third 18 Phantasm, whose actions roll For now the maids, who waited her < 

On meaner thoughts, and things devoid of soul ; Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. 

Sarth, fruits, sind flowers, he represents in Tir^d with the search, not finding what she 

dreams, seeks, [cheeks ; 

And solid rocks unmov'd, and running streams: With cruel blows she pounds her hlubbM'd 

These three to kings and chiefs their scenes Then from her beaten breast the linen tare, 

display, And cut the golden caul that bound her hair : 

The rest before the ignoble commons play : Her nurse demands the cause ; with louder criat 

Of these the chosen Morpheus is despatch'd: She prosecutes her griefs, and thus replies : 
Which done, the lazy monarch, overwatched No more Alcyone, she suffered death 

Down firotn his propping elbow drops his head, With her lovM lord, when Ceyx lost his breath: 

Dissolv'd in sleep, and shrinks within his bed. No flattery, no false comfort, give me none, 

Darkling the demon glides, for flight prepared. My shipwrecked Ceyx is for ever gone ; 

So sofl that scarce his fanning wings are heard. I saw, I saw him manifest in view. 

To Trachin, Siivifl as thought, the flitting shade His voice, his figure, and his gestures knew: 

Through air his momentary journey made : His lustre lost, and every living grace, 

Then lays aside the steerage of his wings. Yet I retain'd the features of his face ; 

Forsakes his proper form, assumes the king*s ; Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and drop* 
And pale as death, despoii'd of his array, ping hair. 

Into the queen's apartment takes his way, None but my Ceyx could appear so fair : 

And stands before the bed at dawn of day : I would have strain'd him with a strict embrace, 

Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears ; But through my arms he slipp'd, and vanish'd 
And shedding vain, but seeming real tears ; from the place : [>poke, 

The briny water dropping from his hairs ; There, e'en just there, he stood ; and as she 

Then stanng on her, with a ghastly look Where last the spectre was, she cast her look : 

And hollow voice, he thus the C^ueen bespoke : Fain would she hope, and gaz'd upon the ground, 

Know'st thou not me ? Not yet, unhappy If any printed footsteps might be found. 

wife ? Then sighM, and said : This I too well for»- 

Or are my features pcrishM with my life? knew, 

Look once again, and for thy husband lost, And my prophetic fear presag'd too true : 

Lo ! all that 's left of him, thy husband's ghost ! 'T was what I begged, when with a bleeding 
Thy vows for my return were all in vain ; heart 

The stormy south o'ortook us in the main ; I took ray l«*ave, and suflTer'd thee to part, 

And never shall thou see thy loving lord again. Or I to go along, or thou to stay. 

Bear witness, heaven, I call'd on thee in death, Never, ah never to divide our way ! 

And while I call'd, a billow siopp'd my breath : Happier for me, that all our hours assign'd 

Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; Together we had lived ; e'en not in death dis- 
I present, 1 appear, and my own wreck relate. join'd ! 

Rise, wretched widow, rise, nor undcplor'd So had my Ceyx still been living here. 

Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian ford : Or with my Ceyx I had perish'd there : 

But rise, prepared, in black, to mourn thy pe- Now I die absent, iu the vast profound ; 

rish'd lord. And me without myself the seas have drowned : 

Thus said the player god ; and, adding art The storms were not so cruel ; should I strive 

Of voice and gesture, so perform'd his part. To lengthen life, and such a grief survive 

She thought (so like her love the shade appears) But neither will I strive, nor wretched thee 

That Ceyx spake the words, and Ceyx shed In death forsake, but keep thee company. 

the tears. If not one common sepulchre contains 

She groan'd, her inward soul with grief opprest, Our bodies, or one urn our last remains, 

She sigh'd, she wept ; and sleeping beat her Yet Ceyx and Alcyone shall join, 

breast : [bare. Their names romembePd in one common line. 

Then stretch'd her arms to embrace his body No farther voice her mighty grief aflTords, 

Her clasping arms enclose but empty air : For sighs come rushing in betwixt her words. 

At this not yet awake, she cried, Oh stay, And stopp'd her tongue ; but what her tongue de* 
One is onr fate, and common is our way ! nied. 

So dieadfiil was the dream, so loud she spoke, Sofl tears and groans, and dumb complainta 
That starting sudden up, the slumber broke supplied. [way, 

Then cast her eyes around, in hope to view 'T was morning ; to the port she takes her 

Her vanish'd lord, and find the vision true : And stands upon the margin of the sea ; 
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Tli«t plftce, that very spot ofgromd die aoaght, 
Or thither by her destiny wu brought. 
Where la«t he stood : and while the sadly raid, 
'T was here he left me, lingering here delayed 
His parting kian ; and there his anchors weigh'd; 
Thus speaking, while her thoughts past actiom 

trace, 
And call to mind, adroonishM by the place, 
Sharp at her utmost ken she cast her eyes, 
And somewhat floating from afar descries 
It seemM a corpse adrift, to distant sight, 
But at a distance who could judge aright 
It woAed nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what bvfore she but surmit'd, was true : 
A corpse it was, but whose it was, unknown. 
Yet mov'd, howe*er, she made the case her own: 
Took the bad omen of a shipwreck'd mac, 
As ibr a stranger wept, and thus began : 

Poor wretch, on stormy seas to lose thy life. 
Unhappy thou, but more thy widow'd wife ! 
At this she pausM ; for now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the aide : 
The more she looks, the moro her foars in- 
crease 
At nearer sight ; and she *8 herself the less : 
Now driven ashore, and at her feet it lies, 
She knows too much, in knowing whom she 

sees: 
Her husband's corpse ; at this she loudly shrieks ; 
'T is he, 't is he, she cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her vest, and stooping to the sands. 
About his neck she cast her trembling hands. 

And is it thus, O dearer than my life. 
Thus, thus relum'st thou to thy longing wife ! 
She said, and to the neighboring mole she strode, 
(Raised there to break the incursions of the 

flood-,) 
Headlong from hence to plunge herself she 

springs, 
But sh9ois along supported on her wings ; 
A bird new made about the banks she plies, 
Not far from shore : and short excursions tries ; 
Nor seeks in air her humble flight to raise, 
Content to skim the surface of the seas ; 
Her bill, though slender, sends a creaking noise. 
And imitates a lamentable voice : 
Now lighting where the bloodless body lies, 
She with a funeral note renews her cries. 
At all her stretch her little wings she spread, 
And with her feathered arms embrac'd the dead : 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, she strove 
To print a kiss, the last es^ay of love : 
Whether the vital touch reviv'd the dead, 
Or thai the moving waters rais'd his head 
To meet the kiss, the vulgar doubt akme ; 
For sure a present miracle was shown. 
The gods their shapes to winter<4>irds translate j 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. 



Their conjugal afiertjon stil] is tied, 
And still the mournful race is multipCied; 
They bill, they tread ; Akyone oompreo^d 
Seven days sits brooding on her floating aeftx 
A wint'ry queen : her sire at length is kind, 
Calms every storm, and hushes every wind ; 
Prepares his empire ibr his daughter's ease. 
And for his hatching nephews ■'n^My^hs the 



JESACUS TRANSFORMED INTO A 
CORMORANT. 

FROM THE KLETERTH BOOK OF OTtS^ 
METAMORPHOSES. 

These some old man sees wanton in tiie air, 
And praises tlie unhappy constant pair. 
Then to his friend the loog-neck'd cormoilBl 

shows. 
The former tale reviving others' woes : 
That sable bird, he cries, which cuts the flood 
With slender legs, was once of royal blood; 
His ancestors from mighty Tros proceed, 
The brave Laomedon, and Ganymede, 
(Whose beauty tempted Jove to steal the boy) 
And Priam, hapless prince ! who fell with Troy: 
Himself was Hector's brother, and had fate 
But given this hopeful youth a longer date. 
Perhaps had rivalled warlike HecUxr'm worth, 
Though on the mother's side of meaner birdi ; 
Fair Al3rxotho^, a country maid, 
Bare ^sacus by stealth in Ida's shade. 
He fled the noisy town, and pompous court, 
LovOd the lone bills, and simple rural sport, 
And seldom to the city would resort. 
Yet he no rustic clownishness prress'd, 
Nor was soft love a stranger to his breast : 
The youth had long the nymph Hesperia woo'd. 
Oil through the thicket, or the mead pursu'd : 
Her haply on her father's bank be spied, 
While fearless she her silver tresses dried ; 
Away she fled : not stags with half such speedy 
Before the prowling wolf, scud o'er the mead ; 
Not ducks, when they the safer flood forsakej 
Pursu'd by hawks, so swift regain the lake. 
As fast he follow'd in the hot career ; 
Desire the lover wing'd, the virgin foar. 
A snake unseen now picrc'd her heedless foot; 
Quick through the veins the venom'd juices 

shoot; 
She fell, and 'scap'd by death his fierce puiwdt. 
Her lifeless body, frighted, he embrac'd, 
And cried. Not this I dreaded, but thy haste: 
O had my love been less, or less thy fear ! 
The victory thus bought is far too dear. 
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Aocunad sntke ! yet I more eura'd thui he t 
He gave the wound ; the cause was given by me. 
Tet none shall say, that unreveng'd you died. 
He spoke ; then climb'd a cliff's o*er handling side, 
And, resolute, leapM on the foaming tide. 
Tethys receiv'd him gently on the wave ; 
The death he sought denied, and feathers gave. 
Debarred the surest remedy of grief, 
And forc'd to live, he curst the unask'd relief. 
Then on his airy pinions upward flies. 
And at a second fall successless tries ; 
The downy plume a quick descent denies. 
Enrag'd, he often dives bcneafh the wave. 
And there in vain expects to find a grave. 
His ceaseless sorrow for the unhappy maid 
MeageHd his look, and on his spirits prey'd. 
Still near the sounding deep he lives ; his name 
From frequent diving and emerging came. 



THE TWELFTH BOOK OF OVID'S 

METAMORPHOSKS, WHOLLY 

TRANSLATED. 

coirifBXioir to the kstd or trx 

XLCTBNTH BOOK. 

JBsacus, the son of Priam, lorini; a country llfs, fbr- 
Sbkes the court : livln;; obscurely, he falls In love 
with a nymph ; who, flytnc from him, was killed 
by a serpent ; for irrlef or this, he would have 
drowned himself; but, by the pity of the Kodi^ Is 
tum«d into a Cormorant. Priam, not hearing of 
JEsacus, believes him to be dead, and raises a 
tomb to preserve his memory. By this transition, 
which Is oi.e of the finest of all OvM, the poet na- 
nirally falls Into the story of the Trojan war, 
which Is summed up, in the present buok, but so 
Tery briefly. In many places, thAt Ovid seems 
more shottthan Virgil, contrary to his usual style. 
Tet the Huuse of Fame, which Is here described. 
Is one of the most beautiful pieces (n the whole 
lletaniori>hoBes. The fight of Achilles and Cyg* 
BUS, and the fr^y betwixt the Lapliha and Cen- 
taurs, yield to no other part of tbU poet : and par- 
tlcularly the loves and death of Cyllanis and Hy- 
lonome, the male and female Ceuuur, are won- 
derfully movins. 

PAiam, to whom the stury was unknown, 
As dead, deplor'd his metaroorphos'd son : 
A cenotaph his name and title kept. 
And Hector round the tomb, with all his bro- 
thers, wept. 
This pious office Paris did not riiare, 
Absent alone, and author of the war, 
Which, for the Spartan queen, the Grecimnt 

drew 
To avenge the rape, and Ana to subdue 

A thousand ships were mannM to sail the mb : 
Nor had their just resentments found delay. 
Had not the winds and waves oppos'd their 
way. 



At AuUs, with united powers, tfiey meet ; 
But there, cross winds or calms detain'd the 

fleet. 
Now, while they raise an altar oo the riiore, 
And Jove with solemn sacrifice adore ; 
A boding sign the priests and people see : 
A Miake of size immense ascends a tree, 
And in the leafy summit spied a nest, 
Which, o*er her callow yoong, a sparrow 

pressM. 
Eight were the birds imfledg'd ; their mother 

flew. 
And hover*d round her care ; but still in view : 
TiD the fierce reptile first devoar*d the brood ; 
Then seiz'd the fluttering dam, and drank her 

blood. 
This dire ostent the fearfiil people view^ 
Calchas alone, by Phoebus taught, foreknew 
What heaven decreed : and with a smiliag 

glance, 
Thus gratulates to Greece her happy chance. 
O Argives, we shall conquer ; Troy is ours, 
But long delays shall first afllict our powers : 
Nine years of labour the nine birds portend ; 
The tenth shall in the town's destruction end. 

The serpent, who his maw obscene had filPd, 
The branches in his curPd embraces held : 
But as in spires he stood, he tum*d to stone : 
The stony snake retained the figure still his own. 
Yet not tor this the wind-bound navy weigbM; 
Slack were their sails ; and Neptune disobey'd. 
Some thought him loath the town should be de- 

stroy'd, 
Whoso building had his hands divine employed: 
Not so the seer ; who knew, aitd known &r»- 

show'd. 
The virgin Phoebe with a virgin's bk>od 
Must first be reconcil'd ; the common came 
PrevailM ; and pity yielding to the laws 
Fair Iphigenia, the devoted maid, 
Was, by the weeping priests, in linen robea aiw 

ray'd ; 
An mourn her fate ; but no relief appeared : 
The royal rictim bound, the knife already 

rear'd: 
When that offended power,who caiisM their wo, 
Relenting ceas'd her wrath ; and stopp'd the 

coming blow. 
A mist before the ministers she cast ; 
And, in the virgin's room, a hind she plac'd. 
The oblation slain, and Phoebe reconcil'd. 
The storm was hush*d, and dimpled ocean 
A favo>irable gale arose from rhoro, [smii'd : 
Which to the port desir'd the Grecian galleyi 

bore. 
Fun in the midst of this created space 
B«twtxt heaven, earth, and skies, thero 

aplace 
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Confining on all three ; with triple bound ; 
Whence ail things, though remote, are viewi'd, 

around, 
And thither bring their undulating sound. 
The palace of loud Fame ; her seat of power ; 
Plac'd on the summit of a lofly tower. 
A thousand winding entries, long and widej 
Rtfcoive of fresh reports a flowing tide. 
A thousand crannies in the walls are made ; 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the busy trade. 
'T is built of brass, the better to diflfuse 
The spreading sounds, and multiply the news ; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play : 
A mart for ever full, and open night uid day. 
Nor silence is within, nor voice express. 
But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from the insulted shore : 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to distance drives tlie rolling war. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or issuing forth, or entVing in : 
A thoroughfare of news : where some devise 
Things never beard; some mingle truth with lies : 
The troubled air with empty sounds they beat 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 
Error sits brooding there ; with added train 
Of vain Credulity, and Joys as vain : 
Suspicion, with Sedition join'd, are near ; 
And rumours raisM, and murmurs mizM, and 

panic fear 
Fame sits aloft ; and sees the subject ground, 
And seas about, and skies above ; inquiring all 

around. [known 

The goddess gives the alarm ; and soon ii 
The Grecian fleet, descending on the town. 
FixM on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe. 
They meet in fight : by HectoHs fatal hand 
Protesilaus falls, and bites the strand, [won, 
Which with expense of blood the Grecians 
And provM the strength unknown of Priam's 
And to their cost the Trojan leaders felt [son. 
The Grecian heroes, and what deaths they 

dealt. 
From these first onsets, the Sigiean shore 
Was strewM with carcasses, and stainM with 

gore: 
Neptunian Cygnus troops of Greeks had slain ; 
Achilles in his car had scour'd the plain, 
And cleared the Trojan ranks : where'er he 

fought, 
Cygnus, or Hector, through the fields he sought: 
Cygnus he found ; on him his force essa/d : 
For Hector was to the tenth year dela/d. 
Uis white-mann*d steeds, that bowM beneath 

the yoke. 
He dieer'd to courage, with a gentle stroke ; 



Then urg*d his fiery chariot on the fee s 
And rising shook this lance, in act to throw 
But first he cried, O youth, be proud to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Pelides' spear. 
The lance pursued the vuice without delay ; 
Nor did the whizzing weapon miss the waj, 
But pierc'd his oiirass, with such fury sent; 
And sign'd his bosom with a purple dint. 
At this the seed of Neptune ; Goddess-bom 
For ornament, not use, these arms are worn 
This ht'Im. and heavy buckler, I can spare, 
As only decorations of the war : 
So Mars is arm'd for slory, not for need. 
*T is somewhat more from Nepttme to proceed. 
Than from a daughter of the sea to spring 
Thy sire is mortal ; mine u ocean's king. 
Secure of death, I should contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impassable depart : 
He said, and threw : the trembling weapon 
pass'd [plac'd. 

Through nine bull-hides, each trader tudrn 
On his broad shield, and stuck within the last. 
Achilles wrench'd it out ; and sent again 
The hostile gift : the hostile gift was vain. 
He tried a third, a tough well chosen spear; 
The inviolable body stood sincere, 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
But scornful ofler'd his unshielded side 

Not otherwise the impatient hero ftr*d. 
Than as a bull- encompassed with a guard, 
.Amid the circus roars : provok'd from far 
By sight of scarlet, and a sanguine war : 
They quit their ground ; his bended boms elnds 
In vain pursuing, and in vain pursued. 

Before to farther fight he would advance, 
He stood considering, and survey'd his lance. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden spear 
Without a point : be lookM, the point was there. 
This is my hand, and this my lance, he said, 
By which so many thousand foes are dead. 

whither is their usual virtue fled ! 

1 had it once ; and the Lymessian wall, 
And Tenedos, confessed it in their fall. . 
Thy streams^ Caicus, roli'd a crimson flood ; 
And Thebes ran red witli her own native/ 

blood. 
Twice Telephus employed their piercing stael« 
To wound him first, and afterward to heal. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain : 
And that my wonted prowess I retain, 
Witness these heaps of slaughter on the plain. 
He said, and, doubtful of his former deeds. 
To some new trial of his force proceeds. 
He chose Menetes from among the rest ; 
At him he lancM his spear, and pier^d hk 

breast : 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his bead. 
And lay supine *, and forth the spirit fled. 
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Thai thus the hero : Neither can I bUim Which in deep draugfati their cares and laboori 
The hand, or jarelin ; both are still the same. drowned. 

The same I will employ against this foe ; The mellow harp did not their ears employ : 

And wish but vrith the same success to throw. And mute was all the warlike symphony. 

So spoke the chief; and while he spoke be Discourse, the food of souls, was their delight, 

threw ; And pleasing chat prolonged the 8immier*s night. 

The weapon with unerring fury flew ; The subject, deeds of arms ; and valour shown. 

At his left shoulder aimed : nor entrance found; Or on the Trojan side, or on their own. 

But bock, as from a rock, with swift rebound Of dangers undertaken, fame achiev'd, 

Harmless retumM : a bloody mark appeaHd, They talkM by turns ; the talk by turns re- 
Which with false joy the flatteHd hero cheerM. liev'd. 

Wound there was none ; the blood that was in What things but these could fierce Achifles tell, 

view, Or what could fierce Achilles hear so well ? 

The lance before ilrom slain Mene^es drew. The last great act perform'd of Cygnus slain, 

Headlong he leaps from off his lofty car, Did most the martial audience entertain : 

And in close fight on fout renews the war. Wondering to find a body, fi^e by fiite 

Raging with high disdain, repeats his blows ; From steel, and which could e'en that steel re- 

Nor shield nor armour can their force oppose : Amaz*d, their admiration they renew ; [bate r 

Huge cantlets of his buckler strew the ground, And scarce Pelides could believe it true. 
And no defence in his baHd arms is found. Then Nestor thus ; What once this age has 

But on his flesh no wound nor blood is seen ; In fated Cygnus, and in him alone, [known, 

The sword itself is blunted on the skin. These eyes have seen in Csneus long before. 

This vain attempt the chief no longer bears ; Whose body not a thousand swords could bore. 

But round his hollow temples and his ears Coeneus, in courage, and in strength, excelled, 

His buckler beats : the son of Neptune, stunn'd And still his Othrys with his fame is fill*d : 

With these repeated buffets, quits his grouud ; But what did most his martial deeds adorn, 

A sickly sweat succeeds, and shades of night; (Though since he chang*d his sex) a woman 
Inverted nature swims before his sight : bom. 

The insulting victor presses <m the more, A novelty so strange, and full of fate, 

And treads the steps the vanquish'd trod before, His listening audience ask'd him to relate. 

Nor rest, nor respite gives. A stone there lay Achilles thus commends their common suit. 

Behind his trembling foe, and stopped his way : O father, first for prudence in repute, 

Achilles took the advantage which he found, Tell, with that eloquence, so much thy own, 

O'ertum'd, and push*d him backward on the What thou hast heard, or what of Ccneua 

ground. known : 

His buckler held him under, while he press'd, What was he, whence his diange of sex begun, 

With both his knees above, his panting breast : What trophies, join'd in wars with thee, ho 
Unlac'd his helm : about his chin the twist won ? 

He tied ; and soon the strangled soul dismissed. Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal strife 

With eager haste he went to strip the dead ; The youth, without a wound, could lose his life ? 
The vanquish'd body from his arms was fled. Neleides then ; Though tardy aire, and time, 

His sea^-god sire, to immortalize his &me, Have shrunk my sinews, and decayed my prime ; 

Had tum*d it to the bird that bears his name. Though much I have forgotten of my store, 

A tnice succeeds the labours of this day, Tct not exhausted, I remember more. 

And arms suspended with a long delay. Of all that arms achiev'd, or peace design'd, 

While Trojan walls are kept with watch and That action still is fivsher in my mind 

ward ; [ffu^* Than aught beside. If reverend age can give 

The Greeks before their trenches mount the To faith a sanction, in my third I live. 
The feast approach*di when to the blue-eyMnuud 'T was in my second century I survey'd 

His vows for Cygnus slain the victor paid, Young Ccnis, then a fair Theasalian maid : 

And a white heifer on her altar laid. Cmis the bright was bom to high command ; 

The reeking entrails on the fire they threw ; A princess, and a native of thy land. 

And to the gods the grateful odour flew : Divine Achilles : every tongue proclaimed 

Heaven had its part in sacrifice : the rest Her beauty, and her eyes all liearu inflam'd. 

Was broil'd and roasted for the future feast. Peleus, thy sire, perhaps had sought her bed. 

The chief inrited guests wero set around : Among the rest ; but he had either Ird 

And, hunger first assuaged, the bowb were Thy mo'Jter then, or was by promise tied ; 

crownM, But she ta liim, aixi all, alike her love %lenled. 
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It wai her fbrtoiw once, to take her wtcf 
Along the sandy margin of the tea : 
The Power of ocean view'd her as the paw'd, 
A.nd, lov'd an toon as seen, by ftm^e embraced. 
So fame reports. Her virgin treasure seix'd, 
And his new joys the ravisher so pleas'd, 
That thus, transported, to the nymph he cried ; 
Ask what thou wilt, no prayer shall be deoiedk 
This also fame relates : the haughty fair, 
Who not the rape e'en of a goii could bear. 
This answer, proud, retum'd : To mighty 

wrongs 
A mighty recompense, of right, belongs. 
Give me no more to suffer such a shanie ; 
But change the woman for a better name ; 
One gifl for all : she said ; and while she spokei 
A stem, majestic, manly tone she took. 
A man she was : and as the godhead sworei 
To Caeneus tum'd, who Cenis was before. 

To this the lover adds, without request, 
No force of steel should violate his breast. 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes 
And arms among the Greeks, and longs for equal 
foes. 

Now brave Pirtthous, bold Ixion's son, 
The love of fair Hippodame had won. 
The cloud>begotten race, half men, half beast, 
Invited, came to grace the nuptial feast : 
In a cool cave's recess the treat was made) 
Whose entrance trees with spreading boughs 
o'erahadtf. [came, 

They sat : and sumroonM by the bridegroom 
To mix with those, the Lapitliean name ; 
Nor wanted I : the rooiii with joy resound : 
And Hymen, Id Hymen, rung around, 
Rais'd altars shone with holy fires ; the bridoi 
Lovely herself (and lovely by her side 
A bevy of bright njrmphs, with sober grace,) 
Came glittering like a star, and took her place ; 
Her heavenly form beheld* >til wish'd her joy; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their wishes all 
employ. 

For one, most brutal of the brutal broodi 
Or whether wine or beauty fir'd his blood, 
Or both at once, beheld with lustful eyes 
The bride ; at once #esolv'd to make his prize. 
Down went the board ; and fastening on her 

hair. 
He seiz*d with sudden force the frighted iair, 
*T was Eurytus began : his bestial kind [mind, 
His crime pursued ; and each as pksas'd his 
Or her, whom chance presented, took : the feast 
An image of a taken town eipress'd. 

The cave resounds with female shridu ; we 
rise. 
Mad with revenge, to make a swift reprise t 
And Theseus first ; What frenzy has posseas'd, 
O Eurytus, he cried, thy brutal breast, 



To wrong Piritboos, and not him akiM, 
But, while I live, two friends conjoin'd in 

To justify his threat, he thrusts askle 
The crowd of centaurs, and redeems the M&t^ 
The monster nought replied : for words wero 

vain; 
And deeds could only deeds unjust ■amtaiB : 
But answers with his hand; and forward 

pressed, 
With blows redoubled, on his face and breast. 
An ample goblet stood, of antique noould. 
And rough with figures of the rising gold; 
The hero snatched it up, and toes'd iii air 
Full at the front of the foul ravisher : 
He falls ; and falling vomits forth a Hood [blood. 
Of wine, and foam, and brains, and mingled 
Half roaring, and half neighing through thehdi| 
Arms, arms, the double-form'd with fury caB; 
To wreak their brother's death : a medley flight 
Of bowls and jars, at first, supply the fight, 
Once instruments of feasts, but now of fate 
Wine animates their rage, and arms their hats. 

Bold Amyciis, from the robb'd vestry brings 
The chalices of heaven, and holy things 
Of precious weight : a sconce, that htmg on highf 
With tapers fill'd to light the sacristy, 
Tom from the cord, with his unhallow*d band, 
He threw amid the Lapithieao band. 
On Celadon the ruin fell, and left 
His face of feature and of form bereft : 
So, when some brawny sacrificer knocks. 
Before an altar led, an offeHd ox. 
His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground: 
His nose dismantled in his noouth is found, 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undistmguish'd 
wound. 

This, Belaies, the avenger, could not brook; 
But, by the foot, a maple board tie took, 
And hurl'd at Amvcus : his chin is bent 
Agamst his chest, and down the centaur sent; 
Whom sputtering bloody teeth, the second bkiw 
Of his drtiwn sword de^atch*d to shades Im^ow, 

Grineus was near ; wod cast a furious look 
On the side altar, cens'd with sacred moke, 
And bright vrith flaming fires : The gods, he 

cried. 
Have with their holy trade our hands supplied : 
Why use we not their gifU ? Then from the floor 
An altar stone he heav'd, with aU the load it 
Altar and altar's fi^ight together flew [bore t 
Where thickest throng'd the Lapidiean crew ; 
And, at once, Broteas and Oryus slew : 
Oryus' mother, Mjrcale, was known 
Down from her sphere to draw the laboring SIMB. 

Exadins cried, Unpunish'd shall not go 
This fact, if arms are found again«>i tlic foe. 
He look'd about, where on a pine wure spread 
The votive horns of a stag's branching head s 
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At Orifieos these he throws ; so just they fly, And aufur Astylos, whoso art in tun 

That the sharp antlers stuck in either eye : From figlu dissuadtxl the four-footed train, 

Breathless and hiind he fell; with blood be* Now beat the hoof with Neasus oa the plam« 

smear'd, [beard. But to his fellow cried, Be safely slow, 

His eyeballs beaten out hung dangling on his Thy death deferr*d is due to great Alcides bosr. 

Fierce Rhctus, from the hearth a burning brand Meantime strong Dryas urg'd his ohanM fo 

Seiecta, and whirling waves ; till, from his hand well, 

The fire took flame ; then dash'd it from the That Lycidas, Areos, Imbreus fell ; 

ri^, All, one by one, and fighting face to (ace : 

On fiur Gharaxus* temples, near the sight : Creneus fled, to fall with more disgrace : 

The whistling pest came on, and pierc'd the For, fearful while he look'd behind, he bore, 

bone, it shone : Betwixt his nose and front, the blow before. 

And caught the yellow hair, that shrivellM while Amid die noise and tumult of the fray, 

Caught, like dry stubble fir'd, or like seer wood; Sooring and drunk with wine, Aphidas lay. 

Yet from the wound ensu'd no purple flood ; E'en then the bowl within his hand he kept, 

But lookM a bubbling mass of frying blood. And on a bear's rough hide securely slept. 

His blazing locks sent forth a crackling sound, Him Ph(»rbas with his flying dart tranafix'd ; 

And hiss'd like red-hot iron within the smithy Take thy next draught with Stygian waters 

drown'd. mix'd, 

The wounded warrior shook his flaming hair, And sleep thy fill, the insulting rictor cried ; 

Then (what a team of horse could hardly rear) Surprised with death unfelt, the Centaur died: 

He heaves the threshold-stone ; but coudd not The ruddy vomit, as he breath'd hi«i soul, 

throw ; Repassed his throat, and fiU'd his empty boiwL 

The weight itself forbad the threaten'd blow ; I saw Potrasus' arms employed around 

Which (dropping lirom his lifted arms, came down A well-grown oak, to root il fi^ the ground. 

Full on Comeleo' head, and cnish'd his crown. This way, and that, he wrcncliM the fibrous 

Nor Rhsetus then retained his joy, but said, bands, 

So by their fellows may our fues be sped, The trunk was like a sapling in his hands. 

Then willi redoubled strokes he plies his head: And still obey'd the bent : while thus he stood. 

The burning lever not deludes his pains, Pirithous' dart drove on, and oail'd him to iie 

But drives the batter'd skull within the brains. wood. 

Thus flush'd, the conqueror, with force re- Lycus and Cromys fell, by him oppressed : 

new*d, Helops and Dictys added to the rest 

Evagrus, Dryas, Corythus, pursu'd : A nobler palm : Helops, through either oar 

First Corythus, with downy cheeks, he slew ; Transfix'd, receiv'd the penetrating spear. 

Whoso fall when fierce Evagrus had in view, This Dictys saw ; and seiz'd with sudden firight. 

He cried. What palm is from a beardless prey ? Leapt headlong from the hill of steepy height ; 

Rhctus prevents what more he had to say ; And crush'd an ash beneath, that oouki not 

And drove within his mouth the fiery death, bear his weight. 

Which entcHd hissing in, and chok'd his breath. The shattered tree receives his fall, and strikea. 

At Dryas next he flew ; but weary chance Within his fuU-blown paunch, the sharpen'd 

No longer would the same success advance. spikos. 

But while he whirl'd in fiery circles round Strong Aphareus had heav'd a mighty stood, 

The brand, a sharpen'd stake strong Dryaa The fragment of a rock, and would have thrown; 

found ; But Theseus, with a club of harden'd oak, 

And in the shoulder's joint inflicts the wound. The cubit»bone of the bold Centaur broke ; 

The weapon struck : which roaring out with And left him maim'd, nor seconded the stroke. 

pain Then leapt on tall Bianor's back : (who bora 

He drew i nor longer durst the fight maintain, No mortal burden but his own before.) 

But tum'd hi« back, for fear ; and fled amain. Preas'd with his knees his sides : the double 
With him fled Orneus, with like dread poa- 



sess'd ; His speed with spurs increas'd, unwilling fia, 

Thaumas and Medon, wounded in the breast, One hand the hero fosten'd on his locks ; 

And Mermeros, in the kite race renown'd. His other plied him with repeated strokes: 

Now limping ran, and tardy with his wound. The club hung round his ears, and battei'd 

Phi. luK and Melaneus from fight withdraw, browi ; 

And Abas maim'd, who b<Mura aneouatsring He falls ; and lashiog up his heals, his ridsr 

slew ; throws. 
TOL. I.— 80 Q 
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wound; 
And lay by him Lycotas on the ground ; 
And Hippasus, whose beard his breast invades; 
And Ripheus, haunter of the woodland shades : 
And Tereus, us'd with mountain-bears to 

strive ; 
And firom their dens to draw the indignant 

beasts alive. 
Demoleon could not bear this hateful sight, 
Or the long fortune of the Athenian knight : 
But puUM with all his force, to disengage 
From earth a pine, the product of an age : 
The root stuck fast ; the broken trunk he sent 
At Theseus : Theseus frustrates his intent, 
And leaps aside, by Pallas warn'd, the blow 
To shun : {(or so he said ; and we belie vM it so.; 
Tet not in vain the enormous weight was cast 
Which Grantor's body sunder'd at the waist. 
Thy father's squire, Achilles, and his care ; 
Whom, conquer'd in the Dolopeian war, 
Their king, his present ruin to prevent, 
A pledge of peace implor'd, to Peleus sent. 
Thy sire, with grieving eyes, beheld his fate ; 
And cried. Not long, lov'd Grantor, shalt thou 

wait 
Thy vow'd revenge. At once he said, and threw 
His ashen spear, which quiver'd as it flew, 
With all his force and all his soul applied ; 
The sharp point entered in the Gentaur*s side : 
Both hands, to wrench it out, the monster join'd 
And wrench'd it out ; but leA the steel behind 
Stuck in his lungs it stood : enrag'd he rears 
His hoofs, and down to ground thy father bears 
Thus trampled under foot, his shiekl defends 
His head ; his other hand the lance portends. 
E*en while he lay extended on the dust, 
He sped the Gentaur with one single thrust. 
Two more his lance before transfix'd from far ; 
And two his sword had slain in closer war. 
To these was added I>orylas ; who spread 
A bull's two goring horns around his head. 
With these he push'd ; in blood already dyed : 
Him, fearless, I approacb'd, and thus defied : 
Now, monster, now, by proof it shall appear 
Whether thy horns are sharper, or my spear. 
At this, I threw : for want of other ward, 
Ue lifted up his hand, his front to guard. 
His hand it pass'd, and fix'd it to his brow: 
Loud shouts of ours attend the lucky bk>w : 
Him Peleus finish 'd, with a second wound, 
Which tlirough the navd pierc'd: he reel'd 

around, 
And dragg'd his dangling bowels on the ground ; 
Trod what he dragipd, and what he trod he 

crusli'd ; 
And to his mother earth, with empty belly, 

rushM. 



Nor coukl thy form, O Cyllarus, (breahoir 
Thy &te ; (if form to monsters men aOow :) 
Just bloom'd thy beard, thy beard of golden hue: 
Thy locks, in golden waves, about thy ■hf'MffT 

flew. 
Sprightly thy look : thy shape 's in every part 
So clean, as might instruct the sculptor's art r 
As far as man extended : where began 
The beast, the beast was equal to the man. 
Add but a horse's head and neck, and he, 
O Gastor, was a courser worthy thee. 
So was his back proportion'd fin- the seat; 
So rose his brawny chest ; so swiftly mov'd \m 

feet. 
Goal black his colour, but like jet it shone 
His legs and flowing tail were white alooe 
Belov'd by nuuiy maidens of his kind, 
Bui &ir Hylonome possess'd his mind ; 
Hylonome, for features, and (or face, 
Excelling all the nymphs of double race: 
Nor less her blandishments, than beauty, mofe; 
At once both loving, and confessing love. 
For him she dress'd ; for him with female care 
She comb'd, and set in curls her auburn hair 
Of roses, violets, and lilies mix'd, 
And sprigs of flowing rosemary betwixt. 
She form'd the chaplet, that adom'd her froot: 
In waters of the Pegascan fount. 
And in the streams that from the fountain play, 
She wash'd her face, and bath'd her twice a day* 
The scarf of fiirs, that hung below her side, 
Was ermine, or the panther's spotted pride ; 
Spoils of no common beast : with equal flame 
They lov'd : their sylvan pleasures were ths 

same : 
All day they hunted ; and when day ezpir'dr 
Together to some shady cave retir'd. 
Invited, to the nuptials both repair : 
And, side by side, they both engage in war. 

Uncertain firom what hand, a flying dart 
At Gyllarus was sent, which piercM his heart. 
The javelin drawn fixni out the mortal wound, 
He fiiints with staggering steps, and seeks ths 

ground : 
The fair within her arms receiv'd his &11, 
And strove his wandering spirits to recall 
And while her hand the streaming blood oppos'd, 
Join'd face to face, his lips with hers she clos'd. 
Stifled with kisses, a sweet death he dies : 
She fills the fields with undistinguish'd cries : 
At least her words were in her clamour drown'd ; 
For my stunn'd ears recoiv'd no vocal sound. 
In madness of her grief, she seiz'd the dart 
New dravm, and reeking from her lover's heart 
To her bare bosom the sharp point applied. 
And wounded fell ; and fklling by his side, 
Embrac'd him in her arms, and thus eabraciQf 

died. 
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E*en itin, methinks, I see Pheocomes ; To change thy sex : to make thee not a maid t 

Strange was hia habit, and as odd his dress. And but a man in show : go, card ami spin ; 

Six lions' hides, with thongs together fast, ^nd leave the business of the war to men. 
His upper part defended to his waist ; While thus the boaster exercis'd his pride, 

And where man end^, the continued vest, The fatal spear of Ccneus reachM his side : 

Spread on hid back, the houss and trappings of Just in the mixture of the kinds it ran ; 

a beast. Betwixt the nether breast and upper man. 

A stump too heavy for a team to draw. The monster mad with rage, and stung with 
(It seems a fable, though the fact I saw ;) smart. 

He threw at Photon ; the descending blow His lance directed at the hero's heart : 

Divides the skull, and cleaves his head in two. It strook ; but bounded from his hardened breast, 

The brains, from nose and nuHJth, and either ear. Like hail from tiles, which the safe house invest: 

Came issuing out, as through a colander Nor seemM the stroke with more effect to come, 

The curd led milk : or from the press the whey. Then a small pebble falling on a drum. 

Driven down by weights above, is drainM He next his faJchion tried, in closer fight ; 

away. But the keen falchion had no power to bite. 

But him, while stooping down to spoil the He thrust ; the blunted point retum'd again 

slaiu. Since downright blows, ho cried, and thrusts 
PiercM tiirough the paunch, I tumbled on the are vain, 

plain. I'll prove his side ; in strong embraces held. 

Then Chthonius and Telcboas I slew : He prov'd his side ; his side the sword repellM : 

A fork the former armM ; a dart his fellow threw; His hollow belly echoM to tlie stroke ; 

The javclm wounded me ; (behold the scar.) Untouch'd his body, as a solid rock ; 

Then was my time to seek the Trojan war ; AimM at his neck at last, the blade in shiTers 
Then I was Hector's match in open field ; broke. 

But be was then unborn ; at least a child ; The impassive knight stood idle, to derido 

Now, I am nothing. I forbear to tell His rage, and offer'd oft his naked side : 

By Periphantcs how Pyretus fell ; At length. Now, monster, in tliy turn, he cried, 

The Centaur by the Knight ; nor will I stay Try thou the strength of C«neus : at the word 

On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day : He thrust; and in his shoulder plung'd the 
What honour, with a pointless lance, ho won, sword. [down, 

Stuck in the front of a four-footed man. Then wriih'd his hand; and as he drove it 

What fame young Macareus obtain'd in fight : Deep in his breast, made many wounds in one. 
Or dwell on Ne8.<«us, now retum'd from fight. The Centaurs saw, enrag'd, the imhop'd 

How prophet MopsU8 not alone divin'd, success ; 

Whose valour equall'd his foreseeing mind. And, rushing on, in crowds, together press ; 

Already Casneus, with his conqucting hand, At him, and him alone, their darts they threw i 

Had slaughtcr'd five the boldest of their band : Repuls'd they from his fated body flew. 

Pyrachmus, Helymus, Antimachus, Amaz'd they stood ; till Monychus began, 

Bromus the brave, and stronger Stiphelus ; O shame, a nation conquered by a man ! 

Their names I number'd, and remember well, A woman-man ; yet more a man is he. 

No trace remaining, by what wounds they fell. Than ail our race; and what he was, are we. 

Latreus, the bulkiest of the double race. Now, what avail our nerves 7 the united force 

Whom thu spoii'd arms of slain Halesus grace, Of two the strongest creatures, man and horse? 

In years retaining still his youthful might. Nor godde-ts-bom, nor of (xion's seed 

Though his black hairs were interspers'd with We B4>cm , (a lover built for Juno's bed ;) 

white, Master'd )y this hulf man. Whole mountaina 
Betwixt the embattled ranks began to prance, thr iw 

Proud of his helm, and Macedonian lance ; With woods at once, and bury him below. 

And rode the ring around ; that either host This only way remains. Nor need we doubt 

Jiiight hear him, while ho made this empty To choke the soul within, though not to force it 

boatit. out. [to 



And from a strumpet shall we suffer shame 7 Heap weights, instead of wounds : ho dianc'd 

For Csnis still, not Creneus is thy name t Where southern storms had rooted up a tree ; 

And still tlie native soOnesti of thy k ind This,rais'd from earth,again«t the foe he threw" 

Prevails, and leaver the woman in thy mind. The nxamplo shown, his ftrllow^brutes pursue. 

Remember what thou wert: what price was With forest-loads the warrior they invade; 

paid Othrys and Pelioa mgii were Toid ofihaib 
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And spreading groves were naked mountains 
made. [breath ; 

PressM with the burden, Cipneus pants for 
And on his shoulders bears the wooden death. 
To heave tlie intolerable weight he tries ; 
At length it rose above his mouth and eyes ; 
Yet still he heaves : and struggling with de- 
spair, 
Shakes all aside, and gains a gulp of air : 
A short relief, which but prok>ngs his pain ; 
He faints by tits ; and then respires again : 
At last, the burden only nods above, 
As when an earthquake stirs the Idean grove. 
Doubtful his death : he suffocated secm'd 
To most ; but otherwise our Mopsus deemed : 
AMio said he saw a yellow bird arise 
From out the pile, and cleave the liquid skies : 
I saw it too, witli golden feathers bright, 
Nor e'er before iK^held so strange a sight. 
Whom Mopsus viewing, as it soar'd around 
Our troo[),and lieurd tlie pinions' rattling sound, 
All h.iil, ho cried, thy country's grace and bve; 
Once firit of men below, now first of birds above. 
Its author to the story gave belief : 
For us, our courage was increas'd by grief: 
Ashamed to see a single man, pursu'd 
Witli odds, to sink beneath a multitude : 
We push'd the foe, and forc'd to shameful fight ; 
Part fell ; and part escap'd by favour of the 
night. 
This tale, by Nestor told, did much displease 
Tlepolemus, the seed of Hercules : 
For, oAen he had heard his father say. 
That he himself was present at the fray ; 
And more then shared the glories of the day. 

Old Chronicle, he said, among the rest, 
Yoa might have nam*d Alcides at the least : 
Is he not worth your praise? The Pelyan prince 
Sigh*d ere ho sfioke ; then made this proud de- 
fence. 
My former woes, in long oblivion drown*d, 
I would have lost ; but you renew the wound: 
Better to pass him o'er than to relate 
The cause I have your mighty sire to hate. 
His fame has fill'd the world, and reach'd the 

sky; 
(Which, oh, I wish, with truth, I could deny !) 
We praise not Hector ; though his name, we 

know. 
Is great in arms ; 't ia hard to praise a foe. 

He, your great father, levell'd to the ground 
Messenia's towers : nor better fortune found 
Elis, and Pylus ; that, a neighb'ring state, 
And this, my own ; both guiltless of tlieir &te. 
To pass the rest, twelve, wanting one, he slew, 
My brethren, who their birtli from Neleus drew. 
All youths of early promise, had they liv'd; 
B J him Ihej persih'd : I alooe •unriT'd. 



The rest were easy conquest : but the &le 

Of Periclymenos is wond*rous to relate. 

To him our common grandsire of the main 

Had given to change hia form, and chajBiffd, 
resume again. 

Varied at pleasure, every shape he tried ; 

And in all beasts Alcides still defied : 

Vanquish'd on earth, at length he soar'd above ; 

Chang'd to the bird that bears the bolt of Jofe: 

The new dissembled eagle, now endu'd 

With peak and pounces, Hercules purso'd ; 

And cufTd his manly cheeks, and tore bis &ee ; 

Then, safe retir'd, and tower'd in empty space. 

Alcides bore not long his flying foe : 

But bending his inevitable bow, 

Reach'd him in air, suspended as he stood ; 

And in his pinion fix'd the feather'd wood. 

Light was the woimd ; but in the sinew hung 

The point : and his disabled wing unstrung. 

He wheel'd in air, and stretch'd his vans in 
vain; 

His vans no longer could his flight sustain ; 

For while one gathcHd wind, one unsupplied 
Hung drooping down ; nor pois'd his other side. 
He fell : the shaft that slightly was impressed, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 
Drove through his neck, aslant ; he spurns the 
ground, [wound. 

And the soul issues through the weaxoo's 
Now, brave commander of the Rhodian seas. 
What praise is due from me to Hercules ? 
Silence is all the vengeance I decree 
For my slain brothers ; but 't is peace with thee. 
Thus with a flowing tongue old Nestor Bpckt: 
Then, to full bowls each other they provoke ; 
At length with weariness and wine oppress'd 
They rise from table, and withdraw to rest. 
The sire of Cygnus, monarch of the main, 
Meantime, laments his son in battle slain : 
And vows the victor's death, nor vows in vain. 
For nine long years the smother'd pain he 

bore; 
(Achilles was not ripe for fate before :) 
Then when he saw the promis'd hour was near, 
He thus bespoke the god, that guides the jetr. 
Immortal oflTspring of my brother Jove, 
My brightest nephew, and whom best I love. 
Whose hands were join'd with mine, to nm 

the wall 
Of tottering Troy, now nodding to her fall ; 
Dost thou not mourn our power employM ii 
And tlie defenders of our city slain ? [vaia 
To pass the rest, could noble Hector lie 
Unpiiied, dragg'd armmd his native Troy? 
And yet the murderer lives : himself by far 
A greater plague, than all the wasteful wart 
He lives ; the proud Pelides lives, to boast 
Our town deatroy'd, our common iaboor losL 
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O, eoold I me«t him ! But I wish too late, 
To prove my trident is not in his fate. 
But let him try (for that 's allowM) thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 

ApoUo bows to the superior throne ; 
And to his uncle's anger adds bis own. 
Then, in a cloud involved, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mixM in mortal 

fight; 
And found out Paris, lurking where he stood, 
And stainM his arrows with plebeian blood : 
Phoebus to him alone the god confess'd, 
Then to the recreant knight ho thus addressM : 
Dost thou not blush, tu spend thy shafts in 

Tain 
On a degenerate and ignoble train ? 
If fame, or better vengeance, be thy care, 
There aim : and, with one arrow, end the war. 
He said; and show'd from far the blazing 

shield 
And sword, which but Achilles none could 

wiekl ; 
And how he mov'd a god, and mowM the stand- 
ing field. 
The deity himself directs aright 
The envenomM shafi; and wings the fatal 

flight. 
Thus fell the foremost of the Grecian name, 
And he, the base adulterer, boasts the fame. 
A spectacle to glad the Trojan train ; 
And please old Priam, afler Hector slain. 
If by a female hand he had foreseen 
He was to die, his wish had rather been 
The lance and double axe of the fair warrior 

queen. 
And now, the terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and shield, 
High on a pile the unconquer'd chief is plac'd 
The god, that arm'd him first, consumed at 

last. 
Of all the mighty man, the small remains 
A little urn, and scarcely fill'd, contains. 
Yet great in Homer, still Achilles lives 
And, equal to himself, himself survives. 

His buckler owns its former lord ; and brings 
New cause of strife betwixt contending kings ; 
Who worthiest, after him, his sword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or sustain his shield. 
E*en Diomede sat mute, with downcast eyes ; 
Conscious of wanted worth to win the prize : 
Nor M enelaus prcsumM these arms to claim. 
Nor he the king of men, a greater name. 
Two rivals only rose : Laertes* son, 
And the vast bulk of Ajax Telaraon. 
The king, who cherishM each with equal love. 
And from himself all envy would remove. 
Left both to be determinM by the laws ; 
And to the Grecian chic£i transferrM the cause. 



THE SPEECHES OP AJAX AND 
ULYSSES : 

Fnm the Thirteenth Book of OwP$ Jtfeto- 
morphoeet* 

The chieis were set, the soldiers crownM the 

field: 
To these the master of the sevenfold shield 
Upstarted fierce : and kindled with disdain 
Eager to speak, unable to contain 
His boiling rage, he roUM his eyes around 
The shore, and Grecian galleys hal*d aground. 
Then stretching out his hands, O Jove, he cried. 
Must then our cause before the fleet be tried ? 
And dares Ulysses for the prize contend, 
In sight of what he durst not once defend 7 
But basely fled, that memorable day, 
When I from Hector's hands redeero'd tho 

flaming prey. 
So much 't is safer at the noisy bar 
With words to flourish, than engage in war. 
By different methods we maintain d our right, 
Nor am I made to talk, nor he to fight. 
In bloody fields I labour to be great ; 
His arms are a smooth tongue, and soft deceit. 
Nor need I speak my deeds, for those you see 
The sun and day are witnesses for me. 
Let him who fights unseen relate his own, 
And vouch the silent stars, and conscious mooo. 
Great is the prize demanded, I confess. 
But such an abject rival makes it less. 
That gift, those honours, he but hop'd to gai&y 
Can leave no room for Ajax to be vain : 
Losing he wins, because his name will be 
Ennobled by defeat, who durst contend with me. 
Were mine own valour questiou'd, yet my blood 
Without that plea would make my title good : 
My sire was Telamon, whose arms, employ M 
With Hercules, these Trojan walls destroyed ; 
And who before, with Jason, sent from Greece, 
In the first ship brought home the golden fleece: 
Great Telamon from ^acus derives 
His birth (the inquisitor of guilty lives 
In shades below ; where Sisyphus, whose son 
This thirf is thought, rolls up the restless heavy 
Just £acus the king of gods above [stone, : 
Begot : thus Ajax is the third from Jove. 
Nor should I seek advantage from my line, 
Unless (Achilles) it were mixM witli thine : 
As next of kin Achilles' arms I claim ; 
This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our stock, and tlie Sisyphian seed 
By fraud and theft asserts his father's breed. 
Then must I lose these arms, because I came 
To fight uncall'd, a voluntary name 7 
Nor shunn'd the cause, but ofler'd you my aid) 
While he long lurking was to war benray'd : 
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ForcM to the field he came, but in the rear ; 
And r«ign*d dislraction to concral his fear : 
Till one more cunning caught him in the soarei 
(III for himself) and dragged him into war. 
Now let a hero's arms a coward vest, 
And he, who ahunn'd all honours, gain tha 

best; 
And let me stand excluded from my right, 
RobbM of my kinsman's arms, who first appear*d 

in fight. 
Better for us, at home he had remain*d, 
Had it been true the madness which he feign'd, 
Or so believ'd ; the less had been our shame, 
The less his counseled crime, which brands the 

Grecian name ; 
Nor Philoctetes had been left enclosed 
In a bare isle, to wants and pains exposed, 
Where to the rocks, wiih solitary groans 
His sufTrings and our baseness he bemoans ; 
And wishes (scymay heav'n his wish fulfil) 
The due reward to him who caus'd his ill. 
Now he, with us to Troy's destruction sworn. 
Our brother of the war, by whom are born 
Alcides' arrows, pent in narrow bounds, 
With cold and hunger pinch'd, and pain'd with 

wounds, 
To find him food and clothing, must employ 
Against the birds the shaAs due to the fate of 

Troy. 
Yet still he lives, and lives from treason free. 
Because ho lefi Ulysses' company : 
Poor Palamede might wish, so void of aid 
Rather to have been le(\, than so to death be- 

tray'd. 
The coward bore the man immortal spite. 
Who sham'tl him out of madness into fight : 
Nor daring otherwise to vent his hate, 
Accus'd him first of treason to the state ; 
And then, for proof, produc'd the golden store 
Himself had hidden in his tent before : 
Thus of two champions he depriv'd our host. 
By exile one, and one by treason lost. 
Thus fights Ulysses, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, but to his friends : 
Great, for what greatness is in words and sound: 
E'en faithful Nestor less in both is found : 
But that he might without a rival reign, 
He left his faithful Nestor on the plain ; 
Forsook his friend cVn at his utmost need, 
Who tir'd and tardy, with his wounded steed 
Cried out for aid, and call'd him by his name ; 
But cowardice has neitlier ears nor shame : 
Thus fled the good old man, bereft of aid, 
And, for as much as lay in him, betray 'd. 
That this is not a fable forg'd by me, 
Like one of his, an Ulysseanlie, 
I vouch e'en Dioroede, who, though his friend 
Cannot that act excuse, much less defend : 



He callM him back aloud, and tax'd his ffiar ; 
And sure enough he heard, but durst n^^ hear. 

The gods with equal eyes on mortab took \ 
He justly was forsaken, who forsook ; 
Wanted that succour he refus'd to lend, 
Found every fellow such another friend : 
No wonder, if he roar'd that all might hear, 
His elocution was increas'd by fear : 
I heard, I ran, I found him out of breath, 
Pale, trembling, and half dead with fear of 

deatJi. 
Though he had judg'd himself by his own laws, 
And stood condemn'd, I help'd the coauaoB 

cause : 
With my broad buckler hid him from the foe ; 
(E'en the shield trembled as he lay below ;) 
And from inpending (ate the coward freed : 
Good heaven forgive me for so bad a deed ! 
If still he will persist, and urge the strife, 
First let him give me back his forfeit life; 
Let him return to that opprobrious field : 
Again creep under my protecting shield : 
Let him lie wounded, let the foe be near. 
And let his quivering heart confess his fear ; 
There put him in the very jaws of fate ; 
And let him plead his cause in that estate : 
And yet, when snatch'd from death, when firoin 

below 
My lifled shield I loos'd, and let him go, 
Good heavens, how light he rose, with what a 

bound 
He sprung from earth, forgetful of his wound : 
How fresh, how eager then his feet to ply ; 
Who had not strength to stand, had speed to 

fly! 
Hector came on, and brought the gods aloiif, 
Fear seiz'd alike the feeble and the strong : 
Each Greek was an Ulysses ; such a dread 
Th' approach, and e'en the sound of Hector 

bred : 
Him, flesh'd %vith slaughter, and with conquest 

crown'd, 
I met, and overtum'd him to the ground. 
When after, matchless as he deem'd in might, 
He challeng'd all our host to single fight. 
All eyes were fix'd on me : the lots were thrown; 
But for your champion I was wish'd alone : 
Your vows were heard, we fought, and neither 

yield ; 
Yet I return'd unvanquish'd from the fieW. 
With Jove to friend th' insulting Trojan came, 
And menac'd us with force, our fleet with 

flame : 
Was it the strength of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that sav'd you from the 

sword ; 
Or was my breast expos'd alone, to brave 
A thousaixl swords, a thousand ^pa to n?« • 
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TIm hopM of your rotnni ! and can yoa jiold, 
For a 8av*d fleet, leu than a single ^ieid ? 
Think it no boasti O Grecians, if I deem 
These arms want Ajax, more than Ajaz them. 
Or, I with them an equal honour share ; 
They honour'd to be worn, and I to wear. 
Will he compare my courage with his flight ? 
An well he may compare the day with night. 
■Night a indeed the province of his reign: 
Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 
Than a spy taken, and a sleeper slain ; 
A priest made prisoner, Pallas made a prey : 
But none of all these actions done by day : 
Nor aught of these was done, and Diomede 

away, 
ff on such petty merits you confer 
So vast a prize, let each his porticm share ; 
Make a just dividend : and if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. 
But why fur Ithacus such arms as those, 
Who naked and by night invades his foes ? 
The glittering helm by moonlight will proclaim 
The latent robber, and prevent his game : 
Nor could he hold hb tott'ring head upright 
Beneath that motion, or sustain the weight ; 
Nor that right arm could toss the beamy lance ; 
Much less the left that am p iaa siiield aidvance ; 
Ponderous with precious weight, and rough with 

cost 
Of the round world in rising gold emboss'd. 
That orb would ill become his hand to wield, 
And look as for tho gold he stole the shield ; 
Which should your error on the wretch bestow 
It would not frighten, but allure the foe : 
Why asks he what avails him not in flght, 
And would but cumber and retard his flight, 
In which his only excellence is placed ? 
You give him death, that intercept his haste 
Add, that his own is yet a maiden shield, 
Nor the least dint has sufler'd in the field. 
Guiltless of fight: mine battered, hew'd, and 

borM, 
Worn out of service, must forsake his lord. 
What farther need of words our right to scan ? 
"My arguments are deeds, let action speak the 

man. 
Since from a champion's arms the strife arose, 
So cast the glorious prize amid the foes ; 
Then send us to redeem both arms and shiekl. 
And let him wear who wins *em in the field. 

He said : a murmur from the multitude, 
Or somewhat like a stifled shout, ensu'd : 
Till from his seat arose Laertes' son, 
Look'd down a while, and pausM ere he begun ; 
Then to tho expecting audience raisM his look, 
And not without prepared attention spoke : 
Soft was his tone, and sober was his face; 
Action his words, and words his action grace. 



If heaTen, my lords, had heard our «''«-w««t 
prayV, 
These arms had caus'd no quarrel for an heir ; 
Still great Achilles had his own possess'd 
And we with great Achilles had been bless'd. 
But since hard fate, and heaven's severe decreei 
Have ravish'd him away firom you and me, 
(At this he sigh'd, and wip'd his eyes, and drew, 
Or seem'd to draw, some drops d* kindly dew ;) 
Who better can succeed Achilles lost. 
Than he who gave Achilles to your boat? 
This only I request, that neither he 
May gain, by being what he seems to be, 
A stupid thing, nor I may lose the prize. 
By having sense, which heaven to him deniea : 
Since, great, or small, tho talent I enjoy'd 
. Was ever in the common cause employ'd ; 
Nor let my wit, and wonted eloquence, 
Which often has been us'd in your defmoe 
And in my own, this only time be brought 
To bear against mjrself, and deem'd a fault. 
Make not a crime, where nature made it none 
For every man may freely use his own. 
The deeds of long descended ancestors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours. 
Theirs in effect : but since he draws his line 
From Jove, and seems to plead a right divine i 
From Jove like him, I claim my pedigree, 
And am descended in the same degree : 
My sire Laertes was Arcesius' heir, 
Arcesius was the son of Jupiter : 
No parricide, no banish'd man, is known 
In all my line : let him excuse his own. 
Hermes ennobles too my mother's side, 
By both my parents to the gods allied ; 
But not because that on the female part 
My blood is better, dare I claim desert. 
Or that my sire from parricide is free, 
But judge by merit betwixt him and me : 
The prize be to tlie best ; provided yet, 
That Ajax for a while his kin forget. 
And his great sire, and greater uncle'i name, 
To fortify by them his feeble claim : 
Be kindred and relation laid aside. 
And honour's cause by laws of honour tried : 
For, if he plead proximity of bk>od, 
Tiiat empty title is with ease withstood. 
Peleus, the hero's sire, more nigh than he, 
And Pyrrhus his undoubted progeny, 
Inherit first these trophies of the field ; 
To Scyroa, or to Phthia, send the shield : 
And Teucer has an uncle's right ; yet he 
Waves his pretensions, nor contends with me. 

Then, since the cause on pure desert if 
plac'd. 
Whence shall I take my rise, what reckon hut ? 
I not presume on every act to dwell, 
But take these few in order as they fell. 
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TiMtii, who know the fatat, tppUadher eara 
To keep Achilles in disguise from war ; 
And till the threafuing influence were pest, 
A woman's habit oo the hero cast : 
AU eyes were cozened by the borrowed vest, 
And Ajax (never wiser than the rest) 
Found no Pelides there : at length I came 
With proflTer'd wares to this pretended dame; 
She, not discovered by her mien of voice, 
Betray'd her manhood by her manly choice *, 
And while on female toys her fellows look, 
GraspM in her warlike hand, ajavelmshook; 
Whom, by this act revealM, I thus bespoke ; 

goddess bom ! resist not heaven's decree, 
The fall of Ilium is reservM for thee ; 
Then seized him, and, produc'd in open light; 
Sent blushing to the field the fatal knight. 
Mine then are ail his actions of the war ; 
Great Telephus was conquerM by my spear, 
And after cur^d : to me the Thebans owe 
Lesbos and Tenedos, their overthrow ; 
Scyros and Cylla : not on all to dwell. 

By me Lymesus and strong Chrysa fell : 
Ajid since I sent the man who Hector slew. 
To me the noble Hector's death is due : 
Those arms I put into his living hand, 
Those arms, Pelides dead, I now deniaiid. 
When Greece was injur'd in the Spartan 

prince. 
And met at Aulis to revenge the offence, 
'T was a dead calm, or aidverse blasts, that 

reign'd, 
And in the port the wind-bound fleet detain'd : 
Bad signs were seen, and oracles severe 
Were daily thundered in our general's ear : 
That by his daughter's blood we must appease 
Diana's kindled wrath, and free the seas. 
Affection, interest, lame, his heart assail'd ; 
But soon the father o'er the king prevail'd : 
Bold, on himself he took the pious crime. 
As angry with the gods, as they with him. 
No subject could sustain their sovereign's look. 
Till this hard enterprise I undertook : 

1 only durst th' imperial power control, 
And undermin'd the parent in his soul 
Forc'd him to exert the king for common good. 
And pay our ransom with hia daughter's blood. 
Never was cause more diflicult to plead, 
Than where the judge against himself decreed : 
Yet this I woo by dint of argument ; 

The wrongs his mjured brother underwent, 
And his own office, sham'd him to consent. 

'T was harder yet to move the mother's mind. 
And to this heavy task was I design'd : 
Reasons against her love I knew were vain : 
I eurcuravented whom I could not gain : 
Had Ajax been employed, our slackened sails 
Had still at Aulis waited happy galea. 



Arm'd at Troy, your dMiice wna fix*d OB BH^ 

A fearless env<nr, fit for a bold embassy : 
Secure, I enter'd through the boetilo court. 
Glittering with steel, and crowded with raeorts 
There in the midst of amn, I fdead our cmmHi 
Urge the foul rape, and violated laws ; 
Accuse the foes, as authors of the striie, 
Reproach the ravisher, demand the wilb. 
Priam, Antenor, and the wiser few, 
I mov'd ; but Parts and his lawless crew 
Scarce heU their hands, and lifted sword* : hoi 

stood 
In act to quench their impious thirst of blood: 
This Menelaus knows ; expos'd to share 
With mo the rough preludium of the war. 

Endless it were to tell what I have done, 
In arms, or counsel, since the siege begun : 
The first encounters pass'd, the foe repeli'd, 
They skulk'd within the town, we kept the fieU. 
War seem'd asleep for nine hag years; at 

lengtli. 
Both sides resolv'd to posh, we tried cor 

strength. 
Now what did Ajax while our arms took breath, 
YersM only in the gross mechanic trade of 

death? 
If you require m)^d#^, with ambush'd arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tiHd with false alarms ; 
Secur'd the ships, drew lines along the plain, 
The fainting cheer'd, chastis'd the rebel train, 
Provided forage, our spent arms renew'd ; 
Employ'd at home, or sent abroad, the conunoa 

cause pursu'd. 
The king, deluded in a dream by Jove, 
Despair'd to tske the town, and order'd to re- 
move. 
What subject durst arraign the power supreme, 
Producing Jove to justify his dream ? 
Ajax might wish the soldiers to retain 
From shamefiil flight, but wishes were in vain ; 
As wanting of effect had been his words. 
Such as of course his thund'ring tongue afibrda. 
But did this boaster threaten, did he pray, 
Or by his own example urge their stay ? 
None, none of these, but ran himself away 
I saw him run, and was asham'd to see ; 
Who plied his feet so fast to get aboard as be 7 
Then speeding through the place, I made a 

stand, 
And loudly cried, O base degen'rate band, 
To leave a town already in your hand ! 
After so long expense cMf blood, for fame. 
To bring home nothing but perpetual shame; 
These words, or vdiat I have forgotten since, 
(For grief inspired me then with eloquence,) 
Reduc'd their minds, they leave the crowded 

port, 
And to their late forsaken camp resort ; 
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Dismay M the council met : this man was there, 
But mute, and not recorer'd of his fear : 
Thereitea taxM the lung, and loudly railM, 
But his wide openini; mouth with blows I soaPd. 
Then rising, I excite their souls to fiune, 
And kindle sleeping virtue into dame, 
From thence, whatever he performed in fight 
Is justly mine, who drew him back from flight. 
Which of the Grrecian chiefs consOTts with 

thee? 
But Diomede desires my company, 
And Rtill communicates his praise with me. 
As guidetl by a god, secure he goes, 
ArmM with my fellowship, amid the foes : 
And sure no little merit I may boast. 
Whom such a man selects from such an host ; 
Unforc'd by lots I went without affiright, 
To dare with him the dangers of the night : 
On the same errand sent, we met the spy 
Of Hector, double tonguM, and usM to lie ; 
Him I despatched, but not till, underminM, 
I drew him first to tell what treacherous Troy 

dcsignM: 
My task porformM, with praise I had retir*d, 
But not content with this, to greater praise 

aspu^'d ; 
Invaded Rhoesus, and his Thracian crew, 
And him, and his, in their own strength, 1 slew ; 
Retum'd a victor, all my vows complete, 
With the king's chariot, in his royal seat : 
Refuse me now his arms, whose fiery steed 
Were promis'd to the spy for his nocturnal 

deeds : 
And let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days outbalance this one night. 
Nor fought I darkling still : the sun beheld 
With slaughteHd Lvcians when I strew'd the 

field : 
You saw, and counted as I pass'd along, 
Alastor, Cromius, Ceranos the strong, 
Akander, Prytanis, and Halius, 
Noumon, Charopes, and Knnomus 
Choon, Chersidamas ; and five beside, 
Men of obscure descent, but courage tried : 
All these this hand laid breathless on the 

ground ; 
Nor want I proofs of many a manly wound : 
All honest, all before : believe not me ; 
Words may deceive, but credit what you see. 
At this he bar'd his breast, and show'd hia 

scars, 
As of a furrowM field, well ploughM with wart; 
Nor is this part unexercised, said ho ; 
The giant bulk of his from wounds is firee : 
Safe in his shield he fears no foe to try. 
And better manages his blood than I : 
But this avails me not ; our boaster strove 
Not with our foes alone, but partial Jove, 



To save the fleet : this I confeu is true, 
(Nor will I take from any man his due :) 
But thus assuming all, he robs from you. 
Some part of honour to your share will &U, 
He did the best indeed, but did not all. 
Patroclus, in Achilles' arms, and thought 
The chief he seem*d, with equal ardour fought; 
Preserved the fleet, repellM the raging fire. 
And forc'd the fearful Trojans to retire. 

But Ajax boastSj^ that he was only thought 
A match for Hector, who the combat sought 
Sure he forgets the king, the chiefs, and me ; 
All were as eager for tlie fight as he ; 
He but the ninth, and, not by public voice 
Or ours preferr'd, was only fortune*8 choice : 
They fought, nor can our hero boast th' event. 
For Hector from the field un wounded went« 

Why am I furc'd to name that fatal day. 
That snatch'd the prop and pride of Qreoca 

away? 
I saw Pelide.i sink, with pious grief, 
And ran in vain, alas ! to his relief ; 
For the brave soul was fled : full of my friend 
I rush'd amid tlie war, his relics to defend : 
Nor ceas'd my toil till I redeemed the prey. 
And, loaded with Achilles, march'd away : 
Those arms, which on these shoulders then 1 

bore, 
*T is just you to these shoulders should restore. 
You see I want not nerves, who could sustain 
The ponderous ruins of so great a man : 
Or if in others equal force you find, 
None is endu'd with a more grateful mind. 

Did Thetis then, ambitious in her care, 
These arms thus laboured for her son prepare ; 
That Ajax afler him tiie heav'nly gifl shouki 

wear? 
For that dull soul to stare, with stupid eyes, 
On the leamM unintelligible prize ! 
What are to him the sculptures of the shiekl, 
Heaven's planets, earth, and ocean's wat'ry 

field? 
The Pleiads, Hyads ; less and greater Bear, 
Undipp'd in seas ; Orion's angry star ; 
Two differing cities, grav'd on either hand ? 
Would he wear arms he cannot understand ? 

Beside, what wise objections he prepares 
Against my late accession to the wars ? 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force against Achilles bent? 
For, if dissembling be tio great a crime. 
The fault is common, and the same in him 
And if he taxes both of long delay 
My guilt is less, who sooner came away. 
His pious mother, anxious for his life, 
Deiain'd her son ; and me, my pious wife. 
To them the blossoms of our youth were due ; 
Our riper manhood we reserved for you. 
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But grant me guiltj, *t is not mych mj car«, Not onlj through a hostile town to paH, 

When with so great a man my g<iiU I share : But scale, with steep ascent, the sacred plac«; 

My wit to war the matchless hero brought. With wand'ring steps to search the citadel, 

But by this fool he never had been caught. And from the priests their patroness to steal : 



Nor need 1 wonder, that on me he threw Then through surrounding foes to force my way, 

Such foul aspersions, when he spares not you : And bear in triumph home the heavenly prey; 

If Pa^amede unjustly foil by me, Which had I not, Ajaz in vain had held. 

Your honour suiTer'd in th* unjust decree : Before that monstrous bulk, his sevenfold ^idd. 

I but accusM, you doom'd : and yet he died, That night to conquer Troy I might be said, 

Convinced of treason, and was fairly tried : When Troy was liable to conquest made. 

You heard not he was false ; your eyes beheld Why point'st thou to my parmer of the war? 

The traitor manifest ; the bribe revcal'd. I'ydides had indeed a worthy share 

That Philoctetes is on Lemnos left. In all my toil, and praii*? ; but when thy might 

Wounded, forlorn, of human aid bereft. Our ships protected, didst thou singly fi^t ? 

Is not my crime, or not my crime alone ; All join'd, and tliou of many wert but one ; 

Defend your justice, for the fact 's your own : I ask*d no friend, nor had, but him alone ; 

*T is true, the advice was mine : that staying Who, had he not been well assured, that art 

thero And conduct were of war the belter part, 

He might his weary limbs with rest repair, And more avail*d than strength, my valiant 

From a long voyage free, and from a longer friend 

war. Had urg-*d a better right, than Ajaz can pre- 

He took tho counsel, and he lives at least ; tend : 

The event declares I counseled for the best : As good at least Eurypylus may claim 

Though faith is all in ministers of state ; And the more moderate Ajax of the name : 

For who can promise to be fortunate ? The Cretan king, and his brave charioteer, 

Now since his arrows are the fate of Troy, And Menelaus bold with sword and spear ; 

De not my wit, or woak address, employ ; All these had been my rivals in the shield. 

Send Ajax there, with his persuasive sense, And yet all these to my pretensions yield. 

To mollify tlie man, and draw him thence : Thy boist*rous hands are then of use, when I 

But Xanthus shall run backward ; Ida stand With this directing head those hands apply 

A leafless mountain ; and the Grecian band Brawn without brain is thine : my pnuient cars 

Shall fight for Troy ; if, when my counsels fail, Foresees, provides, administers the war : 

The wit of heavy Ajaz can prevail. Thy province is to fight ; but when shall be 

Hard Philoctetes, exercise thy spleen The time to fight, the king consults with me : 

Against thy fellows, and the king of men ; No dram of judgment with tliy force is join'd ; 

Curse my devoted head, above the rest, Thy body is of profit, and my mind. 

And wish in arms to meet me breast to breast : By how much more the ship her safety owea 

Yet 1 the dangerous task will undertake, To him who steers, than him that only rows. 

And cither die myself, or bring thee back. By how much more the captain meiils praise 

Nor doubt the same success, as when before Than he who fights, and fighting but obeys ; 

The Phrygian prophet to these tents I bore. By so much greater is my worth than thine, 

Surpris'd by night, and forc'd him to declare Who canst but ezcute what I design. 

In what was plac'd the fortune of ihe war ; What gain'st thou, brutal man, if I confess 

Heaven's dark decrees and answers to display. Thy strength superior, when thy wit is less? 

And how to take the town, and where the se- Mind is the man : I claim my whole desert 

cret lay : From the mind's vigour, and the immortal part. 

Yet this I compass'd, and from Troy convey'd But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care. 

The fatal image of their guardian maid ; Be grateful to your watchman of the war : 

That work was mine ; fbr Pallas, though our For all my labours in so long a space, 

friend. Sure I may plead a title to your grace : 

Yet while she was in Troy, did Troy defend. Enter the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 

Now what has Ajax done, or what design'd ? When I remov'd their tutelary fiites. 

A noisy nothing, and an empty wind. By all our common hopes, if hopes they be 

If he be what he promises in show, Which I have now reduc'd to certainty ; 

Why was I sent, and why fear'd he to go ? By falling Troy, by yonder tottering towers, 

Our boasting champion thought the task not And by their taken gods, which now are ours; 

light Or if there yet a farther task remains, 

To pass the guards, commit himself to night : To be performed by prudence or by pains , 
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If yet son-«e d«iq>er«te action reitt behind, When Poljrphemiu first dlsturbM our joy, 

That askit bi?h conduct, and a dauntless mind ; And lovM me fiercely, as I lov'd the boy. 

If aught be wanting to the Trojan doom, Ask not which passion in my soul was higher, 

Which none but I can manage and oVrcome ; My last aversion, or my first desire : 

Award those arms I ask, by your decree : Nor this the greater was, nor thv the less ; 

Or give to this what you refuse to me. Buth were alUce, for both were in excess. 

He ceas'd: and, ceasing, with respect he Thee, Venus, thee both heaven and earth obey ; 

bowM, Immense thy power, and boundless is thy sway. 

And with his hand at once the fatal statue The Cyclops, who detied th' ethereal throne, 

show*d. And thought no thunder louder than his own 

Heaven, air, and ocean rung, with load ap- The terror of the woods, and wilder far 

plause. Than wolves in plains, or bears in forests are, 

And by the general vote he galn*d his cause. Th* inhuman host, who made his bloody feast 

Thus conduct won the prize, when courage On mangled members of his butcher'd guests, 

failM, Yet felt the force of love, and fierce desire, 

And eloquence o*er brutal force provail*d. And burnt for me with tmrelenting fire : 

Forgot his caverns, and his woolly care, 

THK D£ATH or AJAX. AssumM the soflness of s lover*8 air ; 

And comb'd, with teeth of rakes, his rugged hair. 

He who could often, and alone, withstand Now with a crooked scythe his beard he sleeks, 

The foe, the fire, and Jove*s own partial hand, And mows the stubborn stubble of his cheeks : 

Now cannot his unmasterM grief sustain, Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 

But yields to rage, to madness, and disdain ; His simagres, and rolls his glaring eye. 

Then snatching out his falchion. Thou, said he. His cruelty and thirst of blood are lost, 

Art mine ; Ulysses lays no claim to thee. And ships securely sail along the coast. 

(^en tried, and ever trusty sword. The prophet Teleraus (arrivM by chance 
Now do thy last kind office to thy lord : Where JEtna's summits to the seas advance, 
'T is Ajax who requests thy aid, to show Who mark'd the tracks of evVy bird that flew, 
None but himself him^lf could overthrow. And sure presages from their flying drew) 
He said, and with so good a will to die Foretold the Cyclops, that Ulysses' hand 

Did to his breast the fatal point apply. In his broad eye should thrust a flaming brand. 

It fbtmd his heart, a way till then unknown, The giant, with a scornful grin replied, 

Where never weapon enterM but his own : Vain augur, thou hast falsely prophesied 

No hands could force it thence, so fixM it stood. Already Love his flaming brand has toet ; 

Till out it rush'd, oxpellM by streams of spout- Looking on two fair eyes, my sight 1 lost. 

ing blood. Thus, warn'd in vain, with stalking pace he 
The fruitful blood produc'd a flow'r, which grew strode. 

On a ^een stem ; and of a purple hue : And stampM the margin of the briny flood 

Like his, whom unaware Apollo slew. With heavy steps ; and, weary, sought again 

Inscrib'd in both, the letters are the same, The cool retirement of his gloomy den. 
But those express the grief, and those the name. A promontory, sharpening by degrees, 

Ends in a wedge, and overlooks the seas : 
On either side, below, the water flows : 

This airy walk the giant lover chose ; 

THE STORY OF ACIS, POLYPHEMUS, Here on the midst he sate ; his flocks, unled, 

AND GALATEA. Their shepherd foUow'd, and securely fed. 

A pine so burly, and of length so vast, 

Pnm the Thirteenth Book of OvitPM MeUimor* That ssiling ships requir'd it for a mast, 

pha»e». He wielded for a staff, his steps to guide : 

But laid it by, his whistle while he tried. 

Acis, the lovely youth, whose loss I mourn, A hundred reeds, of a prodigious growth. 

From Faunus and the nymph Symethis born, Scarce made a pipe proportioned to his mouth; 

Was both his parents' pbasure ; but to mo Which when he gave it wind, the rocks around. 

Was all that love could make a lover be. And wat'ry plains, the dreadful hiss resouod* 

The gods our minds in mutual bands did join : I heard the ruffian sheperd rudely blow, 

1 was his only joy, and he was mine, [seen ; Where, in a hollow cave, I sat below ; 
Now sixteen summers the sweet youth had On Acis' bosom I my head redin'd : 
And doubtful down began to shade his chin ^ And still preserve the poem in ray onnd. 
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O lorely Gklatea, wluter &r Aric not the numbers of my growing store , 

Than falling snows, and rising Ulies are ; Who knows bow many, knows be baa noi 

More flow'ry than the meads, as crystal bright ; Nor will I praise my cattle ; trust not me, 

Erect as alders, and of equal height : But judge yourself, and pass your own decree : 

More wanton than a kid ; more sleek thy skin, Behold their swelling dugs ; the sweepy weight 

Than orient tthells, that on the shores are seen : Of ewes, that sink beneath the milky freight ; 

Than apples fairer,when the boughs they lade ; In the warm folds their tender lambkins lie ; 

Pleasing, as winter suns, or summer shade : Apart from kids, that call with human cry. 

More grateful to the sight than goodly plains ; New milk in nut-brown bowls is duly seiVd 

And softer to the touch than down of swans, For daily drink ; the rest for cheese resenr'd. 

Or curds new turnM ; and sweeter to the taste Nor are these household dainties all my store 

Than swelling grapes, that to the vintage haste: The fields and forests will afford us noore ; 

More clear than ice, or running streams, that The deer, the hare, the goat, the sarage boar. 

stray [they. All sorts of venison ; and of birds the best ; 

Through garden plots, but ah ! more swift than A pair of turtles taken from the nest. 

Yet, Galatea, harder to be broke I walk'd the mountains, and two cubs I fboad, 

Than bullocks, unreclaimed to bear the yoke : Whose dam had lefl 'em on the naked ground ; 

And far more stubborn than the knotted oak : So like, that no distinction could be seen ; 

Like sliding streams, impossible to hold ; So pretty, they were presents for a queen ; 

Like them fallacious ; like their fountains, cold: And so they shall ; I took them both away ; 

More warping than the willow, to decline And keep, to be companions of your play. 

My warm embrace ; more brittle than the vine; Oh raise, fair nymph, your beaulous facs 

Immovable, and fix'd in thy disdain : above 

Rough, as these rocks, and of a harder grain; The waves ; nor scorn my presents, and mf 

More violent than is the rising flood : IfOW, 

And the praisM peacock is not half so proud : Come, Galatea, come, and view my face 

Fierce as the fire, and sharp as Uiistles are ; I late beheld it in the watery glass, 

And more outrageous than a mother bear And found it lovelier than I fearM it was. 

Deaf as the billows to the vows I make ; Survey my towering stature, and my size : 

And more revengeful than a trodden snake : Not Jove, the Jove you dream, that rules the 

In swiflness fleeter than the flying hind, skies, 

Or driven tempest?, or the driving wind. Bears such a bulk, or is so largely spread : 

All other faults with patience I can bear ; My locks (the plenteous harvest of my he«d) 

But swiftness is the vice I only fear. Hang o*er my manly face ; and dangling dowa, 

Yet, if you knew me well, you would not shtm As with a shady grove, my shoulders crown. 

My love, but to my wish'd embraces run : Nor think because my limbs and body bear 

Would languish in your turn, and court my stay A thickset underwood of bristling hair, 

And much repent of your unwise delay. My shape deformed : what fouler sight can be. 

My palace, in the living rock, is made Than the bald branches of a leafless tree 7 

By nature's hand ; a spacious pleasing shade ; Foul is the steed without a flowing mane ; 

Which neither heat can pierce, nor cold invade. And birds without their feathers, and their train. 

My garden HUM with fruits you may behold, Wool decks the sheep ; and man receives a 

And grapes in clusters, imitating gold ; grace 

Some blushing bunches of a purple hue : From bushy limbs, and from a bearded (ace. 

And these, and those, arc all rescrv'd for you. My forehead with a single eye is filPd, 

Red strawberries in shades expecting stand, Roimd as a ball and ample as a shield. 

Proud to be gather'd by so white a hand The glorious lamp of heaven, the radiant sun, 

Autumnal cornels latter fruit provide Is Nature's eye ; and she 's content with one. 

And plums, to tempt you, turn their glossy side: Add, that my fatlier sways your seas, and I, 

Not those of common kinds ; but such alone Like you, am of the wal'ry family. 

As in Phaeacian orchards might have grown : I make you his, in making you my own ; 

Nor chestnuts shall be wanting to your food, You I adore, and kneel to you alone : 

Nor garden fruits, nor wildings of the wood ; Jove, with his fabled thunder, 1 despise, 

The laden boughs for you alone shall bear And only fear the lightning of your eyes ; 

And yours shall be the product of the year. Frown not, fair nymph ; yet I couki bear to be 

The flocks, you see, are all my own ; beside Disdain'd, if others were disdain'd with me. 

The rest that woods and winding valleys hide ; But to repulse the Cyclops, and prefer 

And those that folded in the caves abkie. The love of Acis, heav*ns ! 1 cannot bear. 
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But let th« fltripliag pleaie himself; nay more, 
Please you, though that *8 the tbiog I most ab- 
hor; 
The boy shall fiod, if e*er we cope in fif(ht, 
These giant limbs endu*d with giant might. 
His living bowels from his belly torn, 
And scattered limbs, shall on the flood be borne: 
Thy flood, ungrotofiil nymph : and fata shall 

And 
That way for thee and Acis tobe join'd. 
For oh ! I bum with love, and thy disdain 
Augments at once my passion and my pain. 
Translated ^tna flames within my heart, 
And thou, inhuman, wilt not ease my smart. 

Lamenting thus in vain, he rose, and strode 
With furious paces to the neighbouring wood : 
Restless his feet, distracted was his walk ; 
Mad were his motions, and confus'd his talk. 
Mad as the vanquished bull, when forc'd to yiekl 
His lovely mistress, and forsake the held. 

Thus far unseen I saw : when, fatal chance 
His looks directing, with a sudden glance, 
AciB and I were to his sight betray'd ; 
Where, nought suspecting, we securely play'd. 
From his wide mouth a bellowing cry he cast ; 
I see, I see, but this shall be your last. 
A roar so loud made ^ina to reboiuul ; 
And all the Cyclops laboured in the sound. 
Afirighted with his monstrous voice, I fled, 
And in the neighbouring ocean pltmg*d my 

head. 
Poor Acis tumM his back, and, Help, he cried, 
Help, Galatea ! help, my parent godis, 
And take me dying to your deep abodes ! 
The Cyclops follo%v*d ; but he sent before 
A rib, which from tlie living rock he tore : 
Though but an angle reach'd him of the stooe. 
The mighty fragment was enough alone 
To crusn all Acis ; 't was too late to save, 
But what the fates allowed to give, I gave : 
That Acis to his lineage should return ; 
And roll, among the river gods his urn. 
Straight issued from the stone a stream of blood; 
Whidi lost the purple, mingling with the flood. 
Then like a troubled torrent it appeared : 
The torrent too, in little space, was clear'd. 
The stone was deft, and through the yawning 

chink 
New reeds arose, on the new river's brink. 
The rock, from out its holk>w womb, disdoaM 
A sound like water in its course oppoe'd : 
When (wondrous to behoM) full in the flood 
Up starts a youth, and navel high he stood. 
Horns from his temples rise ; and either horn 
Thick wreaths of reeds (his native growth) 

adorn. 
Were not his stature taller than before, 
His bulk aiigmentml, and hit boni«y noTOi 



His colour blue, for Acis he ratght pnM 
And Acis chang'd into a stream he was. 
But mine no more, he rolls along the plains 
With rapid motion, and his name retains. 



OP THE PYTHAGOREAN PHILO- 
SOPHY 

From the Hfteenth Book of Ovi^t Mttanm- 

ph09iM.^ 

The fourteenth Book concludes with the death and 
deification of Romulus ; the fifteenth liegms with 
the election of Numa to the crown of Rome. On 
thla occasion, Ovid, following the opinion of some 
authon, makes Nuiuathe scholar of Fythasoras; 
and to have begim his acquainumce with that 
philosopher at Orotona, a town in Italy; from 
thence he makes a dljrrcsBlon to the moral and 
natural philosophy of ^ythafrorasi on both whfeh 
our author enlarges ; and which are the most 
learned and beautiful |>arts of the Metamorphoses. 

A KiKo is sought to guide the growing state, 
One able to support the public weight, 
And fill the throne where Romulus had sate. 
Renown, which oft bespeaks the public voice, 
Had recommended Numa to their choice : 
A peaceful, pious prince ; who, not content 
To know the Sabine rites, his study bent 
To cultivate his mind : to learn the lawi 
Of nature, and explore their hidden cause. 
UrgM by this eve, his country he forsook. 
And to Crotona thence bis journey took. 
Arriv'd, he flrst inquir'd the founder's name 
Of this new colony ; and whence he came. 
Then thus a senior of the place replies, 
(Well read, and curious of antiquities,) 
'T ii said, Alcides hither took his way 
From Spain, and drove along his conqnei'd 

prey; 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cowi^ 
He sought himself some hospitiJite house. 
Qood Croton entertain*d his godlike guett ; 
While he repair*d bis weary limbs with real. 
The hero, thence departing, blessM the place ; 
And here, he said, in Time's revolving race, 
A rising town shall take its name from thee. 
Revolving Time fulfilled the prophecy : 
For Myscelos, the justest man on earth, 
Alemon's son, at Argos had his birth : 
Him Hercules, arm'd with his dub of oak, 
O'ershadow'd in a dream, and thus besp(Ae ; 
Go, leave thy native soil, and make abode 
Where iEsaris rolls down his rapid flood. 

• It Is a sinfolar circumstance, that neither lu- 
crethu nor Popt finished their philosopbleal 
poems. Ovtd has not set forth the P/thaforsan 
philosophy so well as LtKretius ths Epicursan* 

Dr. /. NT. 
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He mid ; and sleep fciriook him, and th« ^^. 
Trembling he wak'd, and ruie with anxious 

heart; 
Hif cuintry laws forbad him to depart : 
What should he do ? 'T was death to go awaj , 
And the god menac'd if he dar'd to stay : 
AU day he doubted, and, when night came on, 
Sleepi and the same forewarning dream begun : 
Once more the god stood threatening o*er his 

head ; 
With added curses if he disobey *d. 
Twice wamM, he studied flight; but would 

convey, 
At once, his person and his wealth away. 
Thus while he ImgerM, his design was heard ; 
A speedy process formM, and death dortar'd. 
Witness there needed none of his tifl^emv), 
Against himself the wretch was evidcncet : 
Condemn*d, and destitute of human Ai.i, 
To him, for whom he suffered, thus he prny'd. 
O power, who hast deserv'd in heaven a 

throne, 
Not given, but by thy labours made thy own, 
Pity thy suppliant, and protect his cause, 
Whom thou hast made obnoxious to the laws. 

A custom was of old, and still remains, 
Which life or death by sufirages ordains 
White stones and black within an urn are cast, 
Th« first absolve, but fate is in the last. 
The judges to the common urn bequeath 
Their votes, and drop the sable signs of death ; 
The box receives dli black ; but pourM fipom 

thence [cence. 

The stones came candid forth, the hue of inno- 
Thus Alimonides his safety won, 
PreservM from death by Alcumena*s son i 
Then lo his kinsman god his vows he pays, 
And cuts with prosp'rous gales th' Ionian seas : 
He leaves Tarentum, favourM by the wind, 
And Thurine bays, and Temises, behind ; 
SoA Siberis, and all the capes that stand 
Along the shore, he makes in sight of land ; 
Still doubling, and still coasting, till he found 
The mouth of ^saris, and promised ground : 
Then saw where, on the margin of the flood, 
The tomb that held the bones of Croton stood : 
Here, by the god's command, he built and wallM 
The place predicted ; and Crotona call'd : 
Thus fame, from time to time, delivers down 
The sure tradition of ih* Italian town. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samoe bore, 
But now self>bani8h'd from his native shore. 
Because he haled tyrants, nor could bear 
The chains which none but servile souls will 

wear: 
He, though from heaven remote, to heaven could 

move, [above ; 

With strength of mind, and tread tlr ibyit 



And penetrate, with his interior light, [right ; 
Those uppei df {'tlis, whic'h Nature hid from 
And what he had obsorv'J, and learnt {rom 
Lov'd in familiar lanj^ge to dispense, [thence, 

The crowd with silent admiration stand, 
And heard him, as tiiey heard their god's com* 

mand; Da^t? 

While he discoursed of heaven's mysteriooa 
The world's original, and nature's cause ; 
And what was God, and why the fleecy snows 
In silence fell, and rattling winds arose ; [began 
What shook the steadfast earth, and whence 
The dance of planets round the radiant son ; 
If thunder was the voice df angry Jove 
Or clouds, with nitre pregnant, burst aboTe : 
Of these, and things beyond the conunon readi, 
He spoke, and charm'd his audience with his 

speech. 
He first the taste of flesh from tables drove. 
And argued well, if arguments could move. 
O moriaJs ! from your fellows' blood abstain. 
Nor taint your bodies with a food profane : 
While com and pulse by nature are bestow'd, 
And planted orchards bend their willing hiad ; 
While laboured gardens wholesome herbs pro* 

duce, 
And teeming vines aflbrd their generous juice ; 
Nor tardier firuits of cruder kind are lost, 
But tam'd with fire, or mellowed by the frost ; 
While kine tu pails distended udders bring. 
And bees their honey redolent of spring ; 
While earth not only can your needs supply 
But, lavish of her store, provides for luxury; 
A guiltlen fea9i administers with ease. 
And without blood is prodigal to please. 
Wild beasts their maws with their slain brethno 
And yet not aB, for some refuse to kill : [fiO, 
Sheep, goals, and oxen, and the noble steed, 
On browse, and com, the flowery meadows feed. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood. 
Whom heaven endu'd with principles of btood, 
He wisely sunder'd from t)ie rest, to yell 
In forests, and in lonely caves to dwell, [might. 
Where stronger beasts oppress the weak by 
And all in prey and purple feasts delight. 

O impious use ! to Nature's laws opposed. 
Where bowels are in other bowels clos d : 
Where, fattened by their fellowes fat, they thrive ; 
Maintain'd by murder, and by death they live. 
T is then for naught that mother earth provides 
The stores of all she shows, and all she hides. 
If men with fleshly morsels must be fed. 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing 

bread: 
What else is this but to devour our guests 
And barbarously renew Cyclopean fi^ts ! 
We, by destroying life, cur life sustain ; 
And gorge th' ungodly maw with meals ( 
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Not fo the folden age, who fed on fruit, 
Nor dwt 'vith bloody meals their moaths pol- 

Then birds in airy space might tafely more, 
And timorous haresi oo heaths securely rove ; 
Nor iieoded (ish the guileful hooks to fear, 
For all was iteacefiil, and tliat peace sincere. 
Whoever was the wretch (and cursM be he) 
That envied first our food's simplicity ; 
Th' es^tiy of bloody feasts on brutes began, 
And aii»?r forg*d the sword to murder man. 
Had he the sharpened steel alone employed 
On beasts of prey that other beasts destroyed, 
Or men invaded with their fangs and paws, 
This had been justified by Nature's laws, 
Aiid self-defence ; but who did feasts begin 
Of flesh, he stretch'd necessity to sin. 
To kill man-killers, man has lawful power. 
But not th* extended license, to devour. 
HI habits gather by unseen degrees. 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
The sow, with her broad snout for rooting up 
Th' intrusted seed, was judg'd to spoil the crop, 
And intercept the sweating &rmer^s hope : 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 
Th* offender to the bloody priest resign'd : 
Her hunger was no plea ; for that she died. 
The goat came next in order, to be tried : 
The goat had crept the tendrils of the vine : 
In vengeance laity and clergy join, 
Where one has lost his profit, one his wine. 
Here was, at least, some shadow of offence : 
The sheep was sacrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unresisting innocence. 
A patient, useful creature, bom to bear 
The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her 

murderer. 
And daily to give down the milk she bred, 
A tribute for Uie grass <hi which she fed. 
Living, both food and raiment she supplies, 
And is of least advantage when she dies. 

How dill the toiling ox his death deserve, 
A downright simple drudge, and bom to serve ? 
O tyrant ! with what justice canst thou hope 
The promise of the year, a plenteous crop 
When thou destroy'st thy lab' ring steer, who 

tilPd, [fieU? 

And plough'd with pains, thy else ungrateful 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 
(That neck with which the surly clods he 

broke,) 
Ani to the hatchet yield thy husbandman. 
Who finish'd autumn, and the spring began ! 
Nor this alone ! but, heaven itself to bribe. 
We to the gods our impious acts ascribe : 
First recompense witli death their creatures' 

toil. 
Then call tha blessed above to ihare the 



The fairest victim must the powers apppease : 
(So (iital 't is sometimes too much to please !^ 
A purple fiUet his broad brows adorns, 
With flowery garlands crown'd, and glided 

horns : 
He hears the murderous prayer the priest pre- 
fers, 
Bui understands not 't is his doom he hears r 
Beholds the meal betwbct his temples cast, 
(The fruit and product of his labours past 
And in the water views, perhaps, the knile 
Uplifted, to deprive him of his life ; 
Then, broken up alive, his entrails sees 
Tom out, for priests to inspect the gods' de- 
crees. 

From whence, O mortal men, this gust of 
blood 
Have you deriv'd, and interdicted food ? 
Be taught by roe this dire delight to shun, 
Wam'd by my precepts, by my practice woo : 
And when you eat the well deserving beast. 
Think, on the labourer of your field you feast! 

Now since the god inspires me to proceed^ 
Be that, whate'er inspiring power, obeyM. 
For I will sing of mighty mysteries. 
Of truths conceal'd before from human eyes, 
Dark oracles unveil, and open all the skies. 
Pleas'd as I am to walk along the sphere 
Of shining stars, aiid travel with the year, 
To leave the heavy earth, and scale the height 
Of Atlas, who supports tlie heavenly weight: 
To look from upper light, and then survey 
Mistaken mortals wandering fi'om the way, 
And, wanting wisdom, fearful for the state 
Of future things, and trembling at their fate; 

Those I would teach; and by right reasoo 
bring 
To think of death, as but an idle thing. 
Why thus affrighted at an empty name 
A dream of darkness, and fictitious flame ? 
Vain themes of wit, which but in poems paas^ 
And fables of a world, that never was ! 
What feels the body when the soul expires, 
By time corrupted, or consum'd by fires ? 
Nor dies the spirit, but new life repeats 
In other forms, and only changes seats. 

E'en I, who these mysterious truths declaroi 
Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war; 
My name and lineage I remember well, 
And how in fight by Sparta's king I fell. 
In Argive Juno's fane I late beheld 
My buckler hung on high, and own'd my ibrmer 
shield. 

Then death, so call'd is but old matter 
dress'd 
In some new figure, and a varied vest : 
Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing 
And here and there th' unbodied spirit flie% 
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By time, or ibree, or sieknen dispo wet t, 
And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast ; 
Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find. 
And actuates those according to their land ; 
From tenement to tenement is tossM ; 
The soul is still the same, the figure only lost : 
And as the soflenM wax new seals receives, 
This face assumes, and that impression leaves ; 
Now callM by one, now by another name ; 
The form is only chang'd, the wax is still the 

same: 
So death, so ealPd, can but the form deface, 
Th' immortal soul flies out in empty space ; 
To seek her fortune in some other place. 

Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To please the taste of glutton appetite 
But suflcr inmate souls secure to dwelli 
Lest fitym their seats your parents you expel ; 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind. 
Or from a beast dislodge a brother*s mind. 

And since,like Typhis, parting fi^m the shore, 
In ample seas I sail, and depths untried before,* 
This let me further add, that nature knows 
No steadfast station, but, or ebbs, or flows : 
Ever in motion ; bhe destroys her old, 
And casts new figures in another mould. 
E'en times are in perpetual flux ; and run. 
Like rivers from their fountain, rolling on ; 
For time, no more than streams, is at a stay : 
The flying hour is ever on her way ; 
And as the fountain still supplies her store. 
The wave behind impels the wave before ; 
Thus in successive course the minutes ruOi 
And urge their predecessor minutes on, 
Still moving, ever new : for former things 
Are set aside, like abdicated kings : 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates some act till then unknown. 

Darkness we see emerges into light, 
And shining suns descend to sable night ; 
E'en heaven itself receives another die, 
When wearied animals in slumbers lie 
Of midnight ease ; another, when the gray 
Of mom preludes the splendour of the day. 
The disk of Phoebus, vrhen he climbs on high 
Appears at first but as a bloodshot eye ; 
And when his chariot downward drives to bed. 
His ball is with the same suflfbsion red ; 
But moonted high in his meridian race 
All bright he shines, and with a better fiice : 
For there, pure particles of ether flow. 
Far from th* infection of the world below. 

Nor equal light th' unequal moon adorns. 
Or in her waxing, or her waning horns. 

* In ampU 9etu T tail, and depffu untried bttfanli 
PythsKoras, It Is said, wrote a puem on the uni- 
verse. In hexameter versss mentioned l»r Dtoc. La- 
erUus,«.7. Or /.NT. ^^ 



For ev'ry day she wanes, her hce is iMi, 
But gath'ring into globe, she &ttens at n 

Perceiv'st thou not the process of the year, 
How the four seasons in four forms appear. 
Resembling human life in ev'ry shsfe thsy 

vrear? 
Spring fost, like infancy, shoots out herbsadi 
With milky juice requiring to be fed : 
Helpless, diough fresh, and wanting to be M. 
The green stem grows in stature and in sise, 
But only feeds with hope the fiurmer's eyes ; 
Then laughs the chikhsh year with flowefelv 

crown'd, 
And lavishly perfinnes the fieUs around, 
But no substantial nourishment receives, 
Infirm the stalks, unsolid are the leaves. 

Proceeding onward whence the year begu, 
The summer grows adult, and ripens into ouui. 
This season, as in men, is most replete 
With kindly moisture, and prolific heat. 
Autumn succeeds, a sober tepid age, 
Not froze with fear, nor boiling into rage ; 
More than mature, and tending to decay, 
When our brown locks repine to mix with odioa 

Last, Winter creeps along with tardy pa/oe. 
Sour is his fit>nt, and furrow'd is his face. 
His scalp if not dishonour'd quite of hair, [bare. 
The ragged fleece is thin, and thin is worse thaa 

E'en our own bodies daily change receive, 
Some part of what was theirs before they leafe: 
Nor are to-day what yesterday they were : 
Nor the whole same to-morrciw wiU appear. 

Time was, when we were sow'd, and jotf 
began, [man; 

From some few fruitful drops, the promise oft 
Then Nature's hand (fermented as it was) 
Moulded to shape the soft, coagulated mass; 
And when the little man was fully form'd, 
The breathless embryo with a spirit warmM, 
But when the nnothei^s throes begin to rvrnm^ 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind prison, pushing to repair 
His stifled breath, and draw the living air, 
Cast on the margin of the work) he lies, 
A helpless babe, but by instinct he cries. 
He next essays to walk, but, downward frwm^dt 
On four feet imitates his brother beast : 
By skyw degrees he gathers from the grood 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bwud ; 
Then walks alone ; a horseman now beou^ie 
He rides a stick, and travels rotmd the room ; 
In time he vaunts among his youthful peers, 
Strong-bon'd, and strung with nerves, in pridU 

of years, 
He runs with mettle his first merry stage, 
Maintains the next, abated of his rage, 
Baft BMUitfea Ui itrsa^h, nd tfttm hm •§•• 
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Hmtjt th« th«rd ind stiST hd sinks apace, 
And, though *t ti down^kili all, but creeps along 

the race. 
Now sapless on the verge of death he stands, 
Contemplating his former feet, and hands ; 
And, Milo-like, his slackened sinews sees. 
And withered arms, once fit to cope with Her- 
cules, 
Unable now to shake, much less to tear, the trees. 

So Helen wept, when her too faithful glass 
Reflected to her eyes the ruins of her face : 
WondVing what charms her ravishers could spy, 
Tc force her twice, or e*cn but once enjoy I 

Thy teeth, devouring time, thine,ennou8 age, 
On things below still exercise your rage : 
With venom grinders you corrupt your meat, 
And then, at lingering meals, the morsels eat. 
Nor those, which elements we call, abide, 
Nor to this figure, nor to that, are tied ; 
For this eternal world is said of old 
But four prolific principles to hold. 
Four different bodies ; two to heaven ascendi 
And other two down to the centre tend : 
Fire, first, with wings expanded mounts on high| 
Pure, void of weight, and dwells in upper sky ; 
Then Air, because uncloggM in empty space, 
Flies af)er fire, and claims the second place : 
But weighty Water, as her nature guides. 
Lies on the lap of Earth, and mother EarUi 

subsides. 
AQ things are mixt with these, which all con- 
tain. 
And into these are all resolved again : 
Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more 
The subtile dew in air begins to soar ; 
Spreads as she flies, and weary of her name 
Extenuates still, and changes into flame ; 
Thus having by degrees perfection won, 
Restless they soon untwist the web they spun. 
And fire begins to lose her radiant hue, 
Mix'd with gross air, and air descends to dew; 
And dew, condensing, does her form fbregOi 
And sinks, a heavy lump of earth, bekiw. 

Thus are their figures never at a stand, 
But changed by Nature's innovating hand ; 
All ihinj^ are altered, nothing is destroy'd, 
The shifted scene for some new show employM 

Then, to be bom, is to begin to be 
Some other thing we were not formerly : 
And what we call to die, is not to appear, 
Or be the thin^ that formerly we were. 
Those very elements, which we partake 
Alive, when dead, some other bodies make ; 
Translated grow, have sense, or can discourse ; 
But death on deathless substance has no force. 
That forms are changed I grant, that nothing 
can 
Continue in the figure it began : 
TOL. I. — 21 



Th*» goSden age to silvor was debai^d : 
To coppftr that ; our metal came at last. 

TKe face of places. nnU their forms, decay ; 
And thnt Is soliil earth, tliat unce was sea : 
Seas, in their turn, retreating from the shore. 
Make solid land what oceau was before ; 
And far from strands are shells of fishes found. 
And rusty anchors fixM on mountain groimd : 
And what were fields before, now washM and 

worn 
By falling floods from high, to valleys turn, 
And, crumbling still, descends to level lands ; 
And lakes, and trembling bogs, are barren 

sands: 
And the parchM desert floats in streams un- 
known; 
Wond'ring to drink of waters not her own. 

Here nature living fountains opes ; and there, 
Seals up the wombs where living fountains 
were ; [bring 

Or earthquakes stop their ancient course, and 
Diverted streams to feed a distant spring. 
So Lycus, swallowM up, is seen no more, 
But far from thence knocks out anotlier door* 
Thus Erasinus dives ; and blind in earth 
Runs on, and gropes his way to second birth* 
Starts up in Argos* meads, and shakee hif 

locks 
Around the fields, and fattens all the flocks. 
So Mysus by another way is led. 
And, grown a river, now disdains his head : 
Forgets his humble birth, his name forsakes, 
And the proud title of Caicus takes. 
Large Amenane, impure with yellow sands, 
Runs rapid oflen, and as oflen stands ; ' 

And here he threats the drunken fields to drown« 
And there his dugs deny to give their liquor 
down. 
Anigros once did wholesome draughts afford 
But now his deadly waters are abhorr'd : 
Since, hurt by Hercules, as fame resounds, 
The Centaur in his current wash'd his wo«uxls« 
The streams of Hypanis are sweet no more, 
But, brackish, lose their taste they had before. 
Antissa, Pharos, Tyre in seas were pent, 
Once isles, but now increase the continent ; 
While the Leucadian coast, main land before, 
By rushing seas is severM from the shore. 
So Zancle to th* Italian earth was tied, [ride { 
And men once walk*d where ships at anchor 
Till Neptune over1ook*d the narrow way. 
And m disdain pour'd in the conquering sea. 

Two cities that adorn*d th' Achaian groimd, 
Buris and Helico, no more are found. 
But whebnM beneath a lake, are sunk and 

drown*d ; 
And boatsmen through the crystal water sboWf 
To wond'ring passengers the waOs below. 
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Near Trazen lUndt a hiU, exposM in air 
To winter winds, of leafy shadows bare : 
This once was level ground : but(strange to tell) 
Th' included va|>our8, that in caverns dwell, 
LabVing with colic pangs, and close confinM, 
In vain sought issue from the rumbling wind : 
Yet still they hcavM for vent, and heaving still 
Enlarged the concave, and shot up the hill ; 
A breath extends a bladder, or the skins 
Of goats are blown to enclose the hoarded wines : 
The mountain yet retains a mountain's ftxe, 
And gathcr'd rubbish heals the hollow space. 

Of many wonders, which I heard or knew, 
Retrenching most, I will relate but few : 
What, are not springs with qualities opposed 
EnduM at seaons, and at seasons lost ? 
Thrice in a day thine, Ammon, change their 

form, 
Cold at high noon, at morn and evening warm : 
Thine, Aihaman, will kindle wood, if thrown 
On the pilM earth, and in the waning roooa. 
The Thracians have a stream, if any try 
The taste, his hardonM bowels petrify ; 
Whatever it touches it converts to stones, 
And makes a marble pavement where it runs. 

Grathis, and Sibari s her sister flood, 
That slide through our Calabrian neighbour 

wood, 
With gold and amber dye the shining hair, 
And thither youth resort ; (for who would not be 

fair ?) 
But stranger virtues yet in streams we find, 
Some change not only bodies, but the mind : 
Who has not heard of Salmacis obscene, 
Whose waters into women soften men ? 
Of ^Ethiopian lakes, which turn the brain 
To madness, or in heavy sleep constrain ? 
Clytnrean streams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of th* abstemious well.) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Eitinguiihes, and balks the drunken god ; 
Or that Melampus, (so have some assured,) 
When the mad Prcetides with charms he cur*d. 
And powerful herbs, both charm and simplea 
cast [last. 

Into the sober spring, where still their virtues 

Unlike eflfects Lyncestis will produce ; [use. 
Who drinks his waters, though with moderate 
Reels as with wine, and sees with double sight: 
His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 
Ladon, once Pheneos, an Arcadian stream, 
(Ambiguous in th' eflfects, as in the name,) 
By day is wholesome beverage ; but is thought 
By niffht infected, and a deadly drai'ght. 

Thus running rivers, nnd the standirtg lake 
Now of these virtues, now of those partake : 
Time was (and all things time and fiite obey) 
When (bat Ortygia floated on the i 



Such were Cyanean isles,when Typhis aleer'*^ 
Betwixt their straits, and their collision fear'd ; 
They swam where now they sit ; and, firmly 

joio*d, 
Secure of rooting up, resist the wind. 
Nor iEtna vomiting sulphureous fire 
Will ever belch ; for sulphur will expire, 
(The veins exhausted of the liquid store ;) 
Time was she cast no flames ; in timo will cut 

no more. 
For whether earth *s an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coolness to repair, 
And what she sucks remits ; she still requirea 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires ; 
When torturM with convulsion fits she shakes, 
That motion chokes the vent, till other vent 

slie makes : 
Or when the winds in hollow caves are ckie'd, 
And subtile spirits find that way oppos'd. 
They toss up flints in air ; the flints that hide 
The seeds of fire, thus tossM in air, collide, 
Kindling the sulphur, till, the fuel spent, 
The cave is cool d, and the fierce winds relent. 
Or whether sulphur catching fire, feeds on 
Its unctuous parts, till, all the matter gone. 
The flames no more ascend ; for earth supplier 
The fat that feeds them ; and when earth deuief 
That food, by length of time consumed, the fire 
Famish'd for want of fuel, must expire. 

A race of men there are, as fame has tdd, 
Who shivering suffer Hyperborean cokl. 
Till, nine times bathing in Minerva's lake. 
Soft feathers to defend their naked sides they 

take. 
'T is said, the Scythian wives (believe who will) 
Transform themselves to birds by magic skill ; 
SmearM over with an oil of wondrous might, 
That adds new pinions to their airy flight. 

But this by sure experiment we know, 
That living creatures from corruption grow : 
Hide in a hollow pit a slaughtered steer. 
Bees from tlie putrid bowels will appear ; 
Who like their parents haunt the fields, and 

bring [sprin|^ 

Their honey-harvest home, and hope another 
The warlike steml is multiplied, we find. 
To wasps and homots of the warrior kind. 
Cui from a crab his crooked claws, and hide 
The rest in earth, a scorpion theuce will giidS| 
And shoot his sting, his tail, in circles toii'd, 
Refers the limbs his backward father kist. 
And worms, that stretch on leaves their filmy 

loom, 
Crawl from tlieir bags, and butterflies beeon»b 
E*en slime begets the frogs* loquacious a«M:9 : 
Short of tlieir feet at first, in little space 
With arms and legs endu* J , long leaps they take 
RaisM on their hinder part, and swim ins kjbt^ 
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And waves repel : for nature givea their kind, 
To that intent, a length of legs behind. 

The ailM of bears a living lump appear, 
When whelpM, and no determin'd figure wear. 
Their mother licks *em into shape, and gives 
As much of form, as she herself receives. 

The grubs from their sexangular abode 
Crawl out unfinishM. like the maggot's brood : 
Trunks without limbs ; till time at leisure brings 
The thighs they wai:tcd, and their tardj wings. 

The bird who draws the cas of Juno, vain 
Of hnr orownM head, and of her starry train ; 
Anci h" that bears th' artillery of Jove, 
The stropg-pounc*d eagle, and the billing dove ; 
And all the featherM kind, who could suppose 
(But that from sight, the surest sense, he 

knows) 
They from th* included yolk, not ambient white 
arose, 

There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the spine, while he was living, ran ; 
When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 
A snake, and hiss within the hollow tomb. 

Ail these receive their birth from other things ; 
But from himself the phcenix only springs : 
Self-bom, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burnM, another and the same : 
Who not by com or herbs his life 8U:itains, 
But the sweet essence of Amomum drains : 
And watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 
While yet in tender dew they drop their tears. 
He (his five centuries of life fulfillM) 
His nest on oaken boughs begins to build, 
Or trembling tops of palm : and first he draws 
The plan with his broad bill, and crooked claws, 
Nature's artificers ; on this the pile 
Is form'd, and rises round ; then with the s|K>il 
Of Casia, Cynamon, and sterna of Nard, 
(For soflnuss strew'd beneath,) his funeral bed 

is rear'd : 
Funeral and bridal both ; and all around 
The borders withcomipiless myrrh are crownM : 
On this incumbent ; tiU ethereal flame 
First catches, then consumes the costly frame ; 
Consumes him too, as on the pile ho lies ; 
He liv'd on odours, and in odours dies. 

An infant phoenix from the former springs, 
Hb father's heir, and fiom his tender wings 
Shakes ofi* his parent dust; his method he 

pursues, 
And the same lease of life on the same terms 

renews : 
When grown to manhood he begins his reign, 
And with stiff pinions can his flight sustain, 
He lightens of its load the tree that bore 
Hiif fatJier*s royal sepulchre before. 
And his own cradle ; this with pinus care 
Pla^d on his back, be cuts the buiom air. 



Seeks the sun's city, and his sacred church, 
And decently lays down his burden in the pordl* 

A wonder more amazing would we find ? 
Th' hy8E*na shows it, of a double kind. 
Varying the sexes in alternate years. 
In one begets, and in another bears. 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of tlic thing to which he cleaves. 

India, when conquer'd, on the conqu'ring god 
For planted vines tlie sharp-eyed lynx bestofrd, 
Whose urine, shed before it touches earth, 
Congeals in air, and gives to gems their birth. 
So coral, S()f\ and white in ocean's bed, 
Comes harden'd up in air, and glows with red. 

All changing species should my song recite ; 
Before I ceas'd, would change the day to nighU 
Nations and empires flourish and decay. 
By turns conmiand, and in their turns obey ; 
Time softens hardy people, time again 
Hardens to war a sof\, unwarlike train. 
Thus Troy, for ten long years, her foes with* 

stood. 
And daily bleeding bore the expense of blood : 
Now for thick streets it shows an empty space, 
Or only fill'd with tombs of her own perish'd 

race, 
Herself becomes the sepulchre of what she was. 

Mycene, Spana, Thebes of mighty fame, 
Are vanished out of substance into name. 
And Dardan Rome, that just begins to rise, 
On Tiber's banks, in time shall mate the skies ; 
Widening her bounds, and working on her wayi 
E'en now she meditates im|)erial sway : 
Yet this is change, but she by changing thrives, 
Like moons new born, and in her cradle strives 
To fill her infant horns ; an hour shall come 
When tlie round world shall becontain'd in 
Rome. 
For thus old saws foretell, and Helenas 
Anchises' drooping son enlivenM thus. 
When Ilium now was in a sinking state, 
And he was doubtful of his future fate : 
Ogoddcss-b.<rn, with thy hard fortune strive, 
Troy never can be lost, and thou alive. 
Thy passage tliou shall free through fire tod 

sword. 
And Troy in foreign lands shall be restor'd. 
In happier fields a rising town I see, [be : 

Greater than what e'er was, or is, or e'er shall 
And heaven yet owes the work! a race deriv*d 

from thee. 
Sages and chiefs, of other lineage born, 
The city shall extend, extended shall adorn : 
But from lulus he must draw his birth, 
By whom thy Rome shall rule the conquer'd 
earth : [reign. 

Whom heaven will lend mankind on eartJi to 
And late require the precif \f pledge afftin. 
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This HeleniM to great iEneat told, 
Which I retaini e'er since in other mould 
My soul was clothM ; and now rejoice to view 
My country walls rebuilt, and Troy reviv'd 

anew, 
RaisM by the (all : decreed by loss to gain ; 
EnslavM but to be free, and conquerd but to 
reign. 
*T is time my hanl-mouth'd coursers to con- 
Apt to run riot, and transgress the goal : [trol. 
And therefore I conclude ; whatever lies 
In earth, or flits in air, or fills the skies, 
AU sufl^er change, and we, that are of soul 
And body mlxM, are members of the whole. 
Then when our sires, or grandsires, shall for- 
sake 
The forms of men, and brutal figures take, 
Thus housM, securely let their spirits rest, 
Kor violate thy father in the beast, 
Thy friend, thy brother, any of thy kin ; 
If none of these, yet there's a man within : 
O spare to make a Thyestean meal, 
To enclose his body, and his soul expel . 
Ill customs by de^ees to habits rise, 
in habits soon become exalted vice : 
What more advance can mortals make in sin 
80 near pcrft»ction, who with blood begin ? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life ; 
Deaf to .the harmless kid, that, ere he dies. 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain thy children's cries. 
Where will he stop, who feeds with household 
breadi 



Then cats the poultry which before be fed ? 
Let plough thy steers ; that when they love thair 

breath. 
To nature, not to thee, they may impute their 

death. 
Let goats for food their loaded udders lend. 
And sheep from winter cold thy sides defend ; 
But neither springes, nets, nor snares employ. 
And be no more ingenious to destroy. 
Free as in air, let birds on earth remain. 
Nor let insidious glue their wings constrain ; 
Nor opening hounds the trembling sta^ tS" 

fright. 
Nor purple featliers intercept his flight ; 
Nor hooks conceal'd in baits for fish prepare, 
Nor lines (o heave 'em twinkling up in air. 
Take not away the life you cannot give : 
For all things have an equal right to live. 
Kill noxious creatures, where 't is sin to 
This only just prerogative we have: 
But nourish life with vegetable food, 
And shun the sacrilegious taste of blood. 
These precepts by the Samian sage 

taught. 

Which godlike Numa to the Sahines brought. 
And thence transferr'd to Rome, by gift his own : 
A willing people, and an oflTer'd throne. 
O happy monarch, sent by heav'n to blest 
A savage nation withsofl arts of peace, 
To teach religion, rapine to restrain. 
Give laws to lust, and sacrifice ordain : 
Himself a saint, a goddess was his bride, 
And all the Muses o'er his acts preside. 
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PREFACE CONCERNING OVID'S 
EPISTLES. 

Thk life of Ovid being ab-eady written in our 
language before the translation of his Metamor- 
phoses, I will not presume so far upon myself, to 
think I can add any thing to Mr. Sandys his 
undertaking. The English reader may there be 
satisfied, that he flourished in the reign of Au- 
gustus Csesar ; that he was extracted from an an- 
cient ftimily of Roman Knights ; that he was 
bom to the inheritance of a splendid fortune ; 
that he was designed to the study of the law, 
and had made considerable pro{[ressin it, before 
be quitted that profession, for this of Poetry, to 
which he was more naturally formed. The 



cause of his banisnment is tmknown ; boeatm 
he was himself unwilling further to provoke the 
emperor, by ascribing it to any other reason, 
than what was pretended by Augustus, whidi 
was, the lasciviousness of his Elegies, and bif 
Art of Love. It is true, they are not to be ex- 
cused in the severity of manners, as being able 
to corrupt a larger empire, if there were any, 
than that of Rome : yet this may be said in be- 
half of Ovid, that no man has ever treated the 
passion of love with so much delicacy of thought, 
and of expression, or searched into the nature 
of it more philosophically than he. And the em* 
peior, who condemned him, had as little reasoa 
as another man to punish that fault with so much 
■everity, if at least he were the author of a O0P« 
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ttin E]ugranii, which ii ascrib«d to him, relating u not to shun the obierTtUion of any man. It 

to thd cause of the first ciril war betwixt liim- seems more {irobablo, that Ovid was either tlM 

self and Mark Antony the triumviri which is confidant of some other passion, or that he had 

more fulsome than any passage I have met with stumbled by some inadvertency upon the pnv»- 

in our Poet. To pass by the naked familiarity cies of Livia, and seen her in a bath ; for the 

of his expressions to Horace, which are ciied in words 

that author's life, I need <Mily mention one nolo- g^ne vesto Dlanam 

rious act of his, in taking Livia to his bed, when 

she was not only married, but with child by her HT^^ better with Livia, who had the fame of 
husband then living. But deeds, it seem;^, may chastity, than with either of the Julias, who 
be justified by arbitrary power, when words are were both noted for incootinency. The firsi 
questioned in a Poet. There is another guess verses, which were made by him in his youth* 
of the granunarians, as far fix>m truth as the and recited publicly, according to the custom, 
first from reason ; they will have him banished tor were, as he himself assures us, to Corinna : has 
some favours, which, thoy say, he received fi'om banishment happened not till tlie age of fifty : 
Julia, the daughter of Augiutus, whom they from which it may may be deduced, with proba« 
think he celebrates under the name of Corinna biliiy enough, that the love of Corinna did not 
in his E logics: but he, who will observe the occasion it; nay, he telb us plainly, that his 
verses, which are made to that mistress, may offence was that of error only, not ofwickedness; 
gather from the whole contexture of them, that and in the some paper of verses also, that the 
Corinna was not a woman of the highest quality, cause was notoriously known at Rome, though 
If Julia were then married to Agrippa, why it be leH so obscure to af\er ages, 
should our Poet make his petition to Isis, for her But to leave conjectures on a subject so un- 
safe delivery, and afterwards cundolc tier mis- certain, and to write somewhat more authentic 
carriage ; which, for aught he knew, might be by of this Poet : that he frequented the court of Au- 
her own husband ? Or, indeed . how durst he be gustus, and was well received in it, is most un- 
so bold to make the least discovery of such a doubted : all his poems bear the character oi 
crime, which was no less than capital, cspe- a court, and appear to be written, as the French 
cially committed against a person of Agrippa's call it, cavalHrement : add to this, that the 
rank. Or, if it were before her marriage, he titles of many of his Elegies, and more of his 
would sure have been more discreet, than to letters in his banishment, are addressed to per- 
have published an accident which must have sons well known to us, even at this distance, to 
been fatal to them both. But what most coo- have been considerable in that court, 
firms me against this opinion is, that Ovid himself Nor was his acquaintance less with the 6^ 
complains, that the true person of Corinna was nious Poets of his age, than with the noblemen 
found out by the fame of his verses to her ; which and ladies. He tells you himself, in a parti- 
if it had been Julia, he durst not have owned ; cular occwmt of his own life, that Macer, 
and, besides, an immediate pimishmeot must Horace, TibuUus, Propertius, and many others 
have followed. He seems himself more truly of them, were his familiar friends, and that 
to have touched at the cause of his exile in some of tliem communicated their writings to 
those obscure verses ; him *, but that he had only seen Virgil. 

If the imitation of nature be the business of a 

CuraliquidvUll, curnoxlalamlnareci7*c Poet, I know no author, who can jusUy be 

compared with ours, especially in the descrip- 

Namely, that he had either seen, or was con- tion of the passions. And, to prove this, I 

scions to somewhat which had procured him shall need no otlier judges than the generality 

his disgrace. But neither am I satisfied, of his readers ; for all passions being inborn 

that this was the incest of th« emperor with his with us, wo are almost equally judges, when we 

own daughter ; for Augustus was of a nature too arc concerned in the representation of them, 

vindictive, to have contented himself with so Now I will appeal to any man, who has read 

small a revenge, or so unsafe to himself, as that this Poet, whether ho finds not the natural 

of simple banishment ; but would certainly have emotion of the same passion in himself, which 

secured his crimes from public notice, by tho the poet describes in his feigned persons ? His 

death of him who was witness to them. Nei- thoughts, which are the pictures and results of 

ther have historians given us any sight into such those passion?*, are generally such as natu- 

an action of this emperor : nor would he (the rally arise fromthobo disorderly motions of our 

greatest politician of his time) in all probability, spirits. Yet, not to speak Loo partially in his 

have managed his crimes with so little secrecy, behalf, I will confess, that the copiousness of 
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his wit was such, that he often writ too point- 
edly for his subject, and made his persons speak 
more eloquently than the violence of their pa»- 
sion would admit ; so that he is frequently witty 
out of season ; leaving the imitation of nature, 
and the cooler dictates of his judgment, for the 
false applause of fancy. Yet he seems to have 
(bund out this imperfection in his riper age : for 
why else should he complain, that his Meta- 
morphoses was left unfinished ? Nothing sure 
can be added to the wit of that poem, or of the 
rest : but many things ought to have been re- 
trenched ; which I suppose would have been 
the business of his age, if his misfortunes had 
Dot come too fast upon him. But take him un- 
corrected, as he is transmitted to us, and il 
must be acknowledged, in spite of his Dutch 
friends, the commentators, even of Julius Sea- 
lager himself, that Seneca's censure will stand 
good against him ; 

Nesclvlt quod bone cessit rellnquere ; 

he never knew how to give over, when he had 
done well, but continually varying the same 
sense a hundred ways, and taking up in another 
place, what he had more than enough in- 
culcated before, he sometimes cloys his read- 
ers instead of satisfying them *, and gives occa- 
sion to his translators, who daro not cover 
him, to blush at the nakedness of their father. 
This tlicn is the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
is sufficiently recompensed by his other excel- 
lencies : nay, this very fault is not without its 
beauties ; for the most severe censor cannot but 
be pleajed with the prodigality of his wit, though 
at the same time he could have wished that the 
master of it had been a better manager. Every 
thing which he docs becomes him ; and, if some- 
times he appears too gay, yet there is a secret 
gracefulness of youth, which accompanies his 
writings, though the staidness and sobriety of 
age be wanting. In the most material part, 
which is the conduct, it is certain that he sel- 
dom has miscarried ; for if his elegies be com- 
pared with those of Tibullus and Propertius, 
his contemporaries, it will be found, that those 
poets seldom designed before they writ ; and 
though the language of Tibullus be more polish- 
ed, and the learning of Propertius, especially 
in his fourth book, more set out to ostentation ; 
yet their comm«.m practice was to look no fur- 
ther before them than the next lino ; whence it 
will inevitalHy follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point, hut ramble from one subject to 
another, and conclude witli somewhat, which is 
not of a piece with tlieir beginning : 

Purpuereus, late qui splendeat, unus ct alter 
Asioiior pannus, 



as Horace says : though the verses are gddeii, 
they 9Lre but patched into the garment. But 
our poet has always the goal in his eye, which 
directs him in his race : some beautiful design, 
which he first establishes, and then contrives 
the means, which will naturally conduct him to 
his end. This will be evident to judicious read- 
ers in his Epistles, of which somewhat, at least 
an general will be expected. 

The title of them in our late editions is Epis- 
UAm Heroidum, the Letters of the Heroines. 
But Heinsius has judged more truly, that the 
inscription of our author was barely, Epistles ; 
which he concludes from his cited verses, where 
Orid asserts this work as his own invention, 
and not borrowed firom the Greeks, whom (as 
the masters of their learning) the Romans usu- 
ally did imitate. But it appears not from their 
writings, that any of the Grecians ever touched 
upon tliis way, which our Poet therefore justly 
has vindicated to himself. I quarrel not at the 
word Heroidum, because it is used by Ovid in 
his Art of Love : 

Jupiter ad vcteres supplex Heroldas ibat 

But, sure, he could not be guilty of such an 
oversight, to call his work by the name of He- 
roines, when there are divers men, or heroes, 
as, namely, Paris, Leander, and Acontius, 
joined in it. Except Sabinus, who writ some 
answers to Ovid's Letters, 

Quam celer 4 toto red! it meua orlte Sabinus) 

I remember not any of the Romans , who have 
treated on this subject, save ouly Propertius, 
and that but once, in his Epistle of Ari:thusa to 
Lycotas, which is written so near lite style of 
Ovid, that it seems to be but an imitation \ and 
therefore ought not to defraud our Poet of the 
glory of his invention. 

Concerning the Epistles, I shall content my- 
self to observe these few particulars : first, that 
they are generally granted to be the most per- 
fect pieces of Ovid, and that the style of them 
is tenderly passionate and courtly ; two pr<^r- 
ties well agreeing with the persons, which were 
heroines and lovers. Yet, whore the characters 
were lower, as in CEnone and Hero, he has 
kept close to nature, in drawing his images af> 
ter a country life, though, perhaps, he has Ro- 
manized his Grecian dames too much, and 
made them speak, sometimes, as if they had 
been born in the city of Rome, and under the 
empire of Augustus. There seems to be no 
great variety m ine particular subjects whkh 
^e has chosen ; most of the Epistles being wriU 
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ten from ladies, who were forsaken by their 
lorert : which is the reason that many of the 
same thoughts come back upon us in divers let- 
ters ; but of the general character of women, 
which is rotxlesty, he has taken a most becom- 
ing care ; for his amorous expressions go no 
further than virtue may allow, and therefore 
may be read, as he intended them, by matrons 
without a blush. 

Thus much concerning the Poet : it remains 
-that I should say somewhat of poetical transla- 
tions in general, and give my opinion (with 
submission to better judgments) which way of 
rersion seems to be the most proper. 

All translation, I suppose, may be reduced to 
these three heads 

First, that of Metaphrase, or turning an au- 
thor word by word, and lino by line, from one 
language into another. Thus, or near this 
manner, was Horace his Art of Poetry tran»* 
lated by Ben Jonson. The second way is 
that of Paraphrase, or translation with latitude, 
where the author is kept in view by the trans- 
lator, so as never to be lost, but his words are 
not so strictly followed as his sense ; and that 
too is admitted to be amplified, but not altered. 
Such is Mr. Waller's translation of Virgil's 
Fourth JEne\d. The third way is that of imi- 
tation, where tlie translator (if now he has not 
lost that name) assumes the liberty, not only to 
Tary from the words and sense, but to forsake 
them both as he sees occasion ; and taking only 
■some general hints from the original, to run di- 
visions on the ground-work, as he pleases. 
Such is Mr. Cowley's practice in turning two 
Odes of Pindar, and one of Horace, into English. 

Concerning the first of these methods, our 
-master Horace has given us this caution : 

Nee vcrlmm rcrlK) curalHs reddere fldus 
Interpres 

Nor word for word too faithfully translate, 

ms the Earl of Roscommon has excellently ren- 
dered it. Too faithfully is, indeed, pedanti- 
cally : it is a faith, like that which proceeds from 
superstition, blind and zealous. Take it in the 
expression of Sir John Denham to Sir Richard 
Fanshaw, on his version of the Pastor Fido: 

That servile path thou nobly doA{ decline, 
Of trariiii; word by wonl, and line by line. 
A new and noNcr wny thuu dost pursue, 
To m:iko irmslstions and translators too : 
Tiiey but prei>erve the aihes, thou the flame. 
True to his sense, but truer to his fame. 

It is almost impossible to translate verbally 
and well, at the same time ; for the Latin (a 
most severe and compendious language) ofton 



expresses that in one wo.d, which either tfia 
barbarity, or the narrowness, of modem 
tongues cannot supply in more. It is frequent 
also that the conceit is couched in some ei 
■ion, which will be lost in English. 

Atqne iidera venti vela Ikiemque feient 

What Poet of our nation is so happy as to 
press this thought literally in En^ish, and to 
strike wit, or almost sense, out of it ? 

In short, the verbal copier is encumbered 
with so many difficulties at once, that he cmn 
never disentangle himself from all. He it to 
consider, at the same time, the thought of hii 
author, and his words, and to find out the ooua- 
terpart to each in another language ; and, be* 
■ides this, he is to confine himself to the compass 
of numbers, and the slavery of rhyme. It m 
much like dancing on ropes with fettered legs : 
a man can shun a fall by using caution ; but the 
gracefuUiess of motion is not to be expected : 
and when we have said the best ofit, it is but a 
foolish task ; for no sober man would put him- 
self into a danger for the applause of escaping 
without breaking his neck. We see Ben Jon- 
son could not avoid obscurity in his literal trans- 
lation of Horace, attempted in the same compass 
of lines : nay Horace himself could scarce hare 
done it to a Greek Poet : 

Brevls esse laboro obscurus flo : 

either perspicuity or gracefolness willfrequentlr 
be wanting. Horace has, indeed, av(Mdeid both 
these rocks in his translation of the first three 
lines of Homer's Odyssey, which he has con- 
tracted into two. 

Dicmihl, musa, vlnir^raptsp post temitoraTrqJa 
Qui mores humlnuu) ..lUltorura vidlt ct urbes. 

Muse, speak the man, who, since the siege of TTO^, 
80 many towns, such change of mannerrsaw. 



But then the sufferings of Ulysses, which are 
a considerable part of that sentence, are omit- 
ted: 

['Of ^Xa wXXA vMyx^f :j 

The consideration of these difficulties, in a 
servile, literal translation, not long since made 
two of our famous wits. Sir John Denham, and 
Mr. Cowley, to contrive another way of turning 
authors into our tongue, called, by tlie latter <n 
them. Imitation. As they were friends, I sup- 
pose they comroimicated their thoughts on thk 
subject to each other ; and, therefore, their rea- 
sons for it are little different. Though the 
practice of one is much more moderate, I talM 
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imitation of an author, in their tense, to be an thing but a Capot Mortunm.'* I 
endeavour of a later Pool to write like one, who ar|^iment holda good against a literal trandatkHi« 
haa written before him, on the same subject : but who defends it? Imitation and verbal ver^ 
that is, not to translate his words or to be con- sion are, in my opinion, the two extremea, which 
fined to his sense, but only to set him as a ought to be avoided : and therefi>re, whoi I 
pattern, and to write, as he supposes that author have proposed the mean betwixt them, it wffl 
would have done, had he lived in our age, and be seen how far his argument will reach, 
in our country. Yet I dare not say that either No man is capable of translating Poetry, wbo, 
of them have carried this libertine way of ren- besides a genius to that art, is not a master both 
dering authors (as Mr. Cowley calls it) so &r of his author's language, and of his own : nor 
as my dofintion reaches. For in the Pindaric must we understand the language only of the 
Odes, the customs and ceremonies of ancient Poet, but his particular turn of thoughts aod 
Greece are still preserved. But 1 know not expression, which are the characters thai dis- 
what mischief may vise hereafter from the ex- tinguish, and as it were individuate him frooi 
ample of such an innovation, when writers of all other writers. When we are come thus 
unequal parts to him shall imitate so bold an far, it is time to look into ourselves, to confiNV 
imdertaking. To add and to diminish what we our genius to his, to give his thought either th« 
please, which is the way avowed by him, ought same turn, if our tongue will bear it, or, if noli 
only to be granted to Mr. Cowley, and that too to vary but the dress, not to alter or destroy tho 
only in his translation of Pindar : because he substance. The like care must be taken of tke 
alone was able to make him amends, by giving more outward ornaments, the words. WhcD 
him better of his own, whenever he refused his they appear (which is but seldom) UteraOy 
author's thoughts. Pindar is generally known graceful, it were an injury to the author that 
to be a dark writer, to want connexion, (I mean they should be changed : but since every la»> 
as to understanding) to soar out of sight, and guage is so full of its own proprieties, that what 
leave his reader at a gaze. So wild and tm^ is beautiful in one, is often barbarous, nay soin^ 
^vemable a Poet cannot be translated lite- times nonsense, in another, it would be unrsft- 
raUy ; his genius is too strong to bear a chain, sonable to limit a translator to the narrow ooaa- 
and, Samson-like, he shakes it off. A genius so pass of bis author's words. It is enough if he 
elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley's was choose out some expression which does not vitH 
but necessary to make Pindar speak English, ate tho sense. Isupposehemaystretchhischaiii 
and that was to be performed by no other way to such a latitude ; but, by innovation of thoughts, 
than imitation. But if Virgil, or Ovid, or any methinks, he breaks it. By this means ths 
regular intelligible autliors be thus used, it is no spirit of an author may be transfused, iiuid yet 
longer to be called their work, when neither not lost : and thus it is plain, that the reay- 
tbe thoughts nor words wre drawn from the ori- son alleged by Sir John Denham has no farther 
final : but instead of them there is something force than to expressicm : for thought, if it be 
new produced, which is almost the creation of translated truly, cannot be lost in anotlMr Ua- 
another hand. By this way, it is true, some- guage ; but the words that convey it to our ap- 
what that is excellent may be invented, per- prehension (which are the image and ornament 
haps more excellent than the first design; though of that thought) may be so ill chosen as to make 
Virgil must bo still excepted, when that perhaps it appear in an unhandsome dress, and rob it of 
takes place. Yet he who is inquisitive to know its native lustre. There is, therefore, a liberty 
an author's thoughts will be disappointed in his to be allowed for the expression ; neither is it 
expectation. And it is not always that a man will necessary that words and lines should be coih 
beoontented to have a present made him, when he fined to the measure of their original. The 
expects the payment of a debt. To state it faiiiy: sense of an author, generally speaking, is to be 
imitation of an author is the most advantageous sacred and inviolable. If the fancy of Ovid be 
way for a translator to show himself, but the luxuriant, it is his character to be so ; and if I 
greatest wrong which can be done to the memory retrench it, he is no longer Ovid. It will be 
and reputation of the dead. Sir John Denham replied, that he receives advantage by this 
(who advised more liberty than he took him- lopping of his superfluous branches ; but I 
self) gives his reason for his innovation, in his rejoin, that a translator has no such right, 
admirable preface before the translation of the When a painter copies from the life, I sup- 
second ^neid. "Poetry is of so subtile a spirit, pose he has no privilege to alter features, 
that^n pouring out of one language into another, and lineaments, under pretence that his pie- 
it will all evaporate ; and, if a new spirit be not ture will look better : perhaps the face, which 
added in the transfusion, there will remain no* he has drawn, would be more exact, if the eyas 
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or note were altered ; but it ie his bueineas to 
■Mke it resemble the original. In two cases 
only there may a seeming difficulty arise ; that 
is, if the thought be notoriously trivial, or dis- 
hoaest : but the same answer will serve for both} 
that then they ought not to be translated : 



-EtquB 



Desperes tractata nitescere posse, rellnquas. 

Thus I have ventured to give my opinion oa 
this subject against the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without oflence to either of 
their memories ; for I both loved them living, and 
reverence them now they are dead. But, if, after 
what I have urged, it be thought by better judges, 
that the praise of a translation consists in adding 
new beauties to the piece, thereby to recompense 
the loes which it sustains by change of language, 
I shall be willing to be taught better, and to re- 
cant. In the mean time, it seems to me, that the 
true reanon, why wo have so few versions which 
are tolerable, is not from the loo close pursuing 
of the author's sense, but because there are so 
few, who have ail the talents, which are requi- 
site for translation, and that there is so little 
praise, and so small encouragement, for so coo- 
■iderable a part of learning. 



CANACE TO MACAREUS. 

EPIST. XI. 

THE AROUMEITT. 

Macareus anl Conace, Bonanddaurhter toJEolus, 
gut of the wlmlH. loved earh other IncenttioaHly : 
CanAce was delivered of a i^on, and committed 
him 10 her nurse, to be secretly conveyed away. 
The infant crying out, by that means was dis- 
covered to /f>>lu(i, who, enrascd at the wlcJicd- 
new of hlH children, coinmnnded the habe to be 
exposed to wild beasts on the mountains: and 
withal, wnt a i*wonl lo Canarc.with this message, 
That her crimes would inRtnirt her how to use 
It. With this sword she slew hervclf i hut before 
shcdietl.Bhe writ the following letter to her bro- 
ther Macareus, who had taken sanctuary in the 
temple of Apollo. 

Ir streaming blood my fatal letter stain, 

Imagine, ere you read, the writer slain ; 

One hand the sword, and (me the pen employs, 

And in my lap the ready paper lies. 

Think in this posture thou behold*st me write : 

In this my cruel (ather would delight. 

O ! were he present, that his eyes and hands 

Might see, and urge, the death which he com* 

mands 
Than all the raging winds more dreadful, he, 
Unmov'd, withwit a tear, my wounds would see. 



Jove justly plac*d him on a stormy throne, 

His people's temper is so like his own. 

The North and South, and each contending 

blast. 
Are underneath his wide dominion cast : 
Those he can rule ; but his tempestuous mind 
Is, like his airy kingdom, imcon6n'd. 
Ah ! what avail my kindrod gods above. 
That in their number I can reckon Jove ! 
What help will all my heav'nly friends afford, 
When to my breast I liA the pointed sword ? 
That hour, which join'd us, came before its 

time: 
In death we had been one without a crime. 
Why did thy flames beyond a brother's move ? 
Why lov'd I thee with more than sister's love ? 
For I lov'd too ; and, knowing not my wound, 
A secret pleasure in tliy kisses fotmd : 
My checks no longer did their colour boast, 
My food grew loathiiome, and my strength I 

lost: 
Still ere I spoke, a sigh would stop my tongue ; 
Short were my slumbers, and my nights wero 

kmg. 
I knew not from my love these griefs did grow. 
Yet was, alas, the Uiing I did not know. 
My wily nurse, by long experience, found, 
And first discovcr'd to my soul its wound. 
'T is love, said she ; aiid then my downcast 

eyes. 
And guilty dumbness, witness'd my surprise. 
Forc'd at the lost, my shameful pam I tell : 
And, oh, what follow'd we both know too well I 
** When half denying, more than half content^ 
Embraces warm'd me to a full consent, 
Then with tuimiltuous joys my heart did beat, 
And guilt, that made them anxious, made them 

great." 
But now my swelling womb heav'd up my 

breast. 
And rising weight my sinking limbs opprest. 
What herbs, what plants, did not my mine 

produce. 
To make abortion by their pow'rful juice ? 
Wliat med'cines tried we not, to thee unknown? 
Our first crime common ; this was mine alone. 
But the strong child, secure in his dark cell. 
With nature's vigour did our arts repel. 
And now the pale-fac'd empress of the night 
Nine times had fill'd her orb with borrowed 

light : 
Not knowing 't was my labour, I complain 
Of sudden shootings, and of grinding pain : 
My throes came thicker, and my cries increat'd» 
Which witli her hand the conscious nurse sup- 

press'd. 
To that unhappy fortune was I come. 
Pain urg'd my damoori, but fear kept msduinlr. 
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With inward struggling I restrained my cries, And now appear'd the messenger of deadi ; 

And drunk the tears that trickled from mjr ojres. Sad were his looks, and scarce he drew 
Death was in sight, Lucina gave no aid ; breath, [word 

And e*en my dying had ray guilt betray'd. To say^ " Your father sends you^ — (with that 

Thou cam'st, and in thy count'nance sate do* His trembling hands presented me a sword :) 

spair ; '< Your father sends you this ; and lets you know, 

Rent were thy garments all, and torn thy hair : That your own crimes the use of it wiSl show." 

Yet feigning comflirt, which thou couldst not Too well I know the sense those words impart: 

give. His present shall be treasurM in my heart. 

(Prost in thy arms, and whispVing me to live:) Are these the nuptial gifts a bride receives? 

For both our sokes, (saidst thou,) preserve thy And this the fatal dowV a father gives ? 

life ; Thou god of maniage, shun thy own disgrace, 

Live, my dear sister, and my dearer wife. And take thy torch from this detested place : 

Rais'd by that name, with my last pangs I Instead of that, let furies light their brands, 

strove : [we love. And fire my pile with their infernal hands. 

Such powV have words, when spoke by those With happier fortune may my sisters wed ; 

The babe, as if he heard what thou hadat swora, Wam*d by the dire example of the dead. 

With hasty joy sprung forward to be bom. For thee, poor babe, what crime couki they pre- 

What helps it to have weaiher'd out one storm ! How could thy infant innocence offend ? [tend t 

Fear of our father does another form. A guilt there was ; but, oh, that guilt was mine ! 

High in his hall, rock'd in a chair of state, Thou suffer'st for a sin that was not thine. 

The king with his tempestuous council sate. Thy mother's grief and crime ! but just enjoy'd, 

Through this largo room our only pMissage lay, Shown to my sight, and bom to be destroyM! 

By which we could the new-born babe convey. Unhappy of&pring of my teeming womb ! 

SwathM in her lap, the bold nurse bore him Dragg'd headlong (rom thy cradle to thy tomb! 

out. Thy unoffending life I could not save, 

With olivo branches covcr*d round about ; Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave : 

And, muttering pray'rs, as ho\y rites she meant. Nor on thy tomb coukl offer my shorn hair 

Through the divided crowd unquestion'd went. Nor show the grief which tender mothers bear. 

Just at the door, th' unhappy infant cried : Yet long thou shalt not from my arms be lost ; 

The grandsire heard him, and the thefl he For soon I will o'ertake thy infant ghost. 

spied. But thou, my love, and now my love's despair, 

Swifl as a whirlwind to the nurse he flies. Perform his funerals with paternal care 

And deafs his stormy subjects with his cries. His scattered limbs with my dead body bum ; 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away : And once more join us in the pious urn. 

Expos'd, the self-discover'd infant lay. If on my wounded breast thou dropp'st a tear, 

The noise reach'd me, and my presaging mind Think for whose sake my breast that wound dkl 
Too soon its own approaching woes divin'd. bear ; 

Not ships at sea with winds are shaken more. And faithfully my last desires fulfil. 

Nor seas themselves, when angry tempests As I perform my cruel father's will. 

roar. 

Than I, when my loud father's voice I hear : 

The bed beneath me trembled with my fear. 

He rush'd upon me, and divulg'd my stain ; HELEN TO PARIS. 

Scarce from my murder could his hands refrain. 

I only answer'd him with silent tears ; EPIST. XVII. 

They flow'd : my tongue was frozen up with „„„ .««,,«^-«» 

'',•''' *^ THE AROUMElfT. 

fears. 

His little grand-child he commands away, ^elen. having received an epistle from Paris, n- 

To mountain wolves and ev ry bird of prey. turns the following answer : wherein she seems at 

The babe cried out, as if he understood, J^l if* chide hSm for his presumption in »TlJtaK a» 

... ,,,. ,' '.t. L . • I 11 he had done, which could only proceed from his low 

And begg d his pardon with what voice he could, opinion of her virtue : then owns herself to be sen- 

By what expressions can my grief be shown ? sible of the iv\sslon which he had expressed for her, 

/Yet vrMi mav jniemi mv Anixuish bv vniir nwn ^ though she much suspected his constancy ; and at 

J, I ei you may guess my anguisn Dy your own,) i^i discovers her inclination to be favourable to 

To see my bowels, and, what yet was worse, him: the whole letterjjhowlngthe extreme artlflceof 

Your bowels too, condemn'd to such a curse ! womankind. 

Out went the king ; my voice its freedom found, Whci« loose epistles violate chaste eyes. 

My breasts I beat, my blubbered cheeks I wound. She half consents, who tilenliy denies. 
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How daref a itranger, with designs so waxa, 
Marriage and honpitable rights profane ? 
Was it for this, your fleet did shelter And 
From sweliinfc seas, and er'ry faithless wind? 
^For though a distant rountry brought you forth. 
Tour usage here was equal to your worth.) 
Does this deserve to be rewarded so ? 
Did you come here a stranger or a foe ? 
. Tour partial judgment may perhaps complaiui 
And think me barbarous for my just disdain. 
Ill-bred tlien let me be, but not unchaste. 
Nor my dear fame with any spot defacM. 
Though in my face there 's no afTected frown, 
Nor in my carriage a feign'd niceness shown, 
1 keep my honour still without a stain, 
Nor has my love made any coxcomb vain. 
Tour boldness I with admiration see ; 
What hope had jou to gain a queen like me ? 
Because a hero forc*d me once away, 
Am I thought At to be a second prey 7 
Had I been won, I had deserv'd your blame, 
But sure my part was nothing but the shame. 
Tet the base thefl to him no fruit did bear, 
I 'scap'd unhurt by any thing but fear. 
Rude force might some unwilling kisses gain, 
But that was all he ever could obtain. 
Tou on such terms would ne'er have let me go ; 
Were he like you, we had not parted so. 
TJntouch*d the youth restored me to my friends, 
And modest usage made me some amends. 
'T is virtue to repent a vicious deed, 
Did he repent, that Paris might succeed 7 
Sure 't is some fate that sets me above wrongs, 
Tet still exposes me to busy tongues. 
I *U not complain ; for who 's displeas'd with love, 
If it sincere, discreet, and constant prove 7 
But that I fear ; not that I think you base, 
Or doubt the blooming beauties of my face ; 
But all your sex is subject to deceive. 
And ours, alas, too willing to believe. 
Tot others yield ; and love overcomes the best : 
But why should I not shine above the rest 7 
Fair Leda's story seems at first to be 
A fit example ready form*d for me. 
But she was cozenM by a borrowed shape. 
And under harmless feathers felt a rape. 
If ( should yield, what reason could I use? 
By what mistake the lovinjr crime excuse 7 
Her fault was in her powerful lover lost ; 
But of what Jupiter have I to boast 7 
Though you to heroes and to kinv^ succeed, 
Oor famous rare does no addition need ; 
And great alliances but useless prove 
To one that comes herself from mighty Jove. 
Go then, and boast in some less haughty place 
Tour Phrygian blood, and Priam*s ancient race; 
Which I would show I valuM, if I durst ; 
Tou are the fifth from Jove, but I the first. 



The crown of Troy is powerful I ooofvi.. , 

But I have reason to think ours no less. 

Tour letter, fill'd with promises of all 

That men can good, and women pleasant caU, 

Gives expectation such an ample field. 

As would move goddesses themselves to yidd. 

But if I e'er offend great Juno's laws, 

Tourself shall be the dear, the only cause : 

Either my honour I *ll to death maintain. 

Or follow you, without mean thoughts of gain. 

Not that so fair a present [ despise ; 

We like the gift, when we the givw prize. 

But 't is your love moves mb, which made you 

take 
Such pains, and run such hazards for my sake. 
I have perceiv'd (though I dissembled too) 
A thousand things that love has made you do. 
Tour eager eyes would almost dazzle mine, 
In which, wild man, your wanton thoughts woukl 

shine. [stand, 

Sometimes youM sigh, sometimes disorder'd 
And with unusual ardour press my hand ; 
Contrive just after me to take the glass, 
Nor would you let the least occasion pass : 
Wlien oft I fcar'd, I did not mind alone, [done : 
And blushing sate for things which you have 
Then murmur'd to myself. He Ml for my sake 
Do any thing ; I hope *t was no mistake. 
Oft have I read within this pleasing grove. 
Under my name, those charming words, I love. 
I, frowning, seem'd not to believe your flame ; 
But now, alas, am come to write the same. 
If I were capable to do amiss, 
I could not but be sensible of this. 
For oh ! your face has such peculiar charms, 
That who can hold from flying to your arms ! 
But what I ne'er can have without oflTence, 
May some blest maid possess with innocence. 
Pleasure may tempt, but virtue more should 

move ; 
O learn of me to want the thing you love. 
Wliat you desire is sought by aJl mankind : 
As you have eyes, so others are not blind. 
Like you they see, like you my charms adore ; 
They wish not less, but you dare venture more. 
Oh ! had you then upon our coasts been brought, 
My virgin love when thousand rivals sou^t, 
Tou had I seen, you should have had my 

voice ; 
Nor could my husband justly blame my choice, 
For both our hopes, alas ! you come too late ; 
Another now is master of my fate. 
More to my wish I could have liv'd with you, 
And yet my present lot can undergo. 
Cease to solicit a weak woman's will, 
And urge not her you love to so much ill. 
But let me live contented as I may. 
And maka not my unspotted fame your prey. 
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Some right you daim, since naked to year 

eyes 
Three goddesses disputed beauty's prize : 
One offered valour, t' other crowns ; but she 
Obtain'd her cause, who, smiling, promisM me. 
Bat first I am not of belief so light, f sight : 

To think such nymphs would show you such a 
Yet granting this, the otJier part is feign*d ; 
A bribe so mean your sentence had not gain'd. 
With partial eyes I should myself regard, 
To think that Venus made mc her reward ; 
I humbly am content with human praise; 
A goddess's applause would envy raise. 
But be it as you say ; for, 't is confest. 
The men, who flatter highest, please us best. 
That I suspect it, ought not to displease ; 
For miracles ore not belioWd with ease. 
One joy I have, that I had Venus' voice ; 
A greater yet, that you confirm'd her choice ; 
That proffer'd laurels, promis'd sovereignty, 
Juno and Pallas, you contcmn'd for mc. 
Am I your empire then, and your renown ? 
What heart of rock, but must by this be won ? 
And yet bear witness, O you Powers above, 
How rude I am in all the arts of love ! 
My hand is yet untaught to write to men : 
This is th^ essay of my unpractis'd pen. 
Happy tltose nymphs, whom use has perfect 

made ! 
I think all crime, and tremble at a shade. 
E'en while I write, my fearful conscious eyes 
Look often back, misdoubting a surprise. 
For now the rumour spreads among the crowd, 
At court it whispers, but in town aloud. 
Dissemble you, whate'er you hear 'cm say : 
To leave oflT loving wore your better way ; 
Yet if you will dissemble it, you may. 
Love secretly : the absence of my lord 
More freedom gives, but does not all afford : 
Long is his journey, long will bo his stay ; 
OallM by affairs of consequence away. 
To go, or not, when unresolv'd ho stood, 
I bid him make what swift return he could : 
Then kissing me, he said, I recommend 
All to thy care, but most my Trojan friend ; 
I smil'd at what he innocently said. 
And only answor'd, You sliall be obey'd. 
Propitious winds have borne him far from hence, 
But let not this secure your confidence. 
Absent he is, yet absent ho commands : 
You know the proverb, '* Princes have long 

hands." 
My fame 's my burden : for the more I 'm prais'd, 
A juster ground of jealousy is raisM. 
Were I l«ss fair, I might have been more blest : 
Great beauty through great danger is possessed. 
To leave me here his venture was not hard, 
Because be thought my virtue was my guard. 



He fear'd my face, but tnnted to wHf Hfe, 
The beauty doubted, but belier'd Ibo sijfe. 
You bid me use ih' oocasion while I aui» 
Put in our hands by the good easy man. 
I would, and yet I doubt, 'twill bfe mi 

fear ; 
One draws me from you, and ooe hrings ■• 

near. 
Our flames are mutual, and my budMof • gone: 
The nights are long ; I fear to lie alone. 
One house contains us, and weak walk divide, 
And you 're too pressing to be long denied. 
Let me not live, but every thing conspires 
To join our loves, and yet my fear retiree. 
You court with words, when you should fives 

employ : 
A rape is requisite to shame-fac'd joy. 
Indulgent to the wrcmgs which we receive, 
Our sex can sufler what we dare not give. 
What have I said ? for both of us 't were beM, 
Our kindled fire if each of us supprest. 
The faith of strangers is too pnme to change, 
And, like themselves, their wandering paaaioM 

range, 
Hypsipile, and the fond Minonian maid, 
Were both by trusting of their guests betrayd, 
How can I doubt that other men deceive, 
When you yourself did fairCEnone leave? 
But lest I should upbraid your treachery, 
You make a merit of that crime to me. 
Yet grant you were to faithful love inelinM, 
Your weary Trojans wait but for a wind. 
Should you prevail ; while I assign the night, 
Your sails are hoisted, and you take your fli^; 
Some bawling marine^ our love destroys. 
And breaks asunder our unfinish' d joys. 
But I with you may leave tlie Spartan port. 
To view the Trojan wealth and Priani'ic eoiat : 
Shown while I see, I shall expose my fane, 
And fill a foreign country with my sliame. 
In Asia what reception shall I find ? 
And what dish<xiour leave in Greece behind? 
What will your brotliers, Priam, Hecuba, 
And what will all your nnodest matrons say? 
E'en you, when on this action you reflect. 
My future conduct justly may suspect ; 
And whate'er stranger lands upon your OMS(» 
Conclude me, by your own example, lost. 
I from your rage a strumpet's name shall hear 
While you furget what part in it you bear. 
You, my crime's author, will my crime upbraid : 
Deep under ground, oh, let me first be laki ! 
You boast the pomp and plenty of your land. 
And promise all shall be at my couiroand : 
Your Trojan wealth, believe me, I despise ; 
My own poor native land has dearer ties. 
ShouM I be injur'd on your Phrygian shore. 
What help of kindred could I there inotore ? 
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Bledea wis by Jason*! flatt'ry won : 

I may, like her, believe, and be undone. 

Plain honest hearta, like mine, siupect no cheat, 

And love contributee to its own deceit. 

The ships, about whose sides loud tempests roar, 

With gentle winds were wafted from the shore. 

Your teeming mother dream'd a flaming brand, 

Sprung from her womb, consum'd the Trojan 
land. 

To second this, old prophecies conspire, 

That Ilium shall be burnt with Grecian fire. 

Both give me fear ; nor is it much allay'd, 

Thai Venus is oblig'd our loves to aid. 

For they, who lost their cause, revenge will 
take; 

And for one friend two enemies you make. 

Nor can I doubt, but, should I fullow you. 

The sword would soon our fatal crime pursue. 

A wrcHig so great my husband's rage would 
rouse. 

And my relations would his cause espouse. 

Tou boast your strength and courage ; but) 
alaa! 

Tour words receive small credit from your (ace. 

Let heroes in the dusty field delight, 

Thoee limbs were fashion'd for another fight. 

Bid Hector sally from the walls of Troy ; 

A sweeter quarrel should your arms employ. 

Yet fears like these should not my mind per- 
plex. 

Were I as wise as many of my sex. 

But time and you may bolder thoughts inspire ; 

And I perhaps may yield to your desire. 

You Ust demand a private conference ; 

These are your words, but I can guess your 
sense. 

Your unripe hopes their harvest must attend : 

Be rul'd by me, and time may be your friend. 

This is enough to let you understand ; 

For now my pen has tir'd my tender hand : 

My woman knows the secret of my heart. 

And may hereafter better news impart. 



DIDO TO JENEAS. 
EP18T. VII. 

TRx AmouMEirr. 

thesrn of Venns and Anchises, havini;. at 
the destruction of Troy, snved his inxiit, his fii* 
ther. anil non Ascanlus. from the fire, put to sea 
with twenty sail of ships ; and having been long 
tost with tempests, wafl al last citst upon the shore 
orLlhya,whcrc queen Dldo(fly1nc fh)mthe cruelty 
of Pygmalion, her brother, who h:ul killed her 
hufsband 8ich»u«) hud tatetv built Carthage. She 
entertained Aneasand his fleet wlthin'eHl civility. 
foil passlnnateiy in love with him and In the end 
denied him not the last favoun. Vat Mercuiy ad- 



monishing JEncas to go in search of Italy, (a king* 
dom promised him by the go<U) he readily pre« 

Kred to follow him. Dlilo lioon perceived It, and 
vliig In vain trteil all other means to engage him 
to stay, at last in despair writes to him as foUovrs. 

So, on MsandeHs banks, when death is nigh. 

The mournful swan sings her own elegy. 

Not that I hope (for, oh, that hope were vain !) 

By words your lost affection to regain : 

But having lost whate'er was worth my care. 

Why should I fear to lose a dying prajr^r? 

'T is then rosolv'd poor Dido must be left, 

Of life, of honour, aiid of love bereft \ 

While you, with looeen'd sails, and vows, |we- 

pare 
To seek a land that flies the searcher's care. 
Nor can my rising tow'rs your flight restrahi. 
Nor my new empire, ofTer'd you in vain. 
Built walls you shun, unbuilt you seek ; that 

land 
Is yet to conquer ; but you this command. 
Suppose you landed where your wish design'd, 
Think what reception foreigners would find. 
What people is so void of common sense. 
To vote succession from a native prince j 
Yet there new sceptres and new loves you seek 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. 
When will your tow'rs the height of Carthage 

know? 
Or when your eyes discern such crowds below ? 
If such a town and subjects you could see. 
Still would you want a wife who lov'd like me. 
For, oh, i bum, like fires with incense bright : 
Not holy tapers flame with purer light : 
JEneas is my thoughts' perpetual theme ; 
Their daily longing, and their nightly dream. 
Yet he *a ungrateful and obdurate still : 
Fool that I am to place my heart so ill ! 
Myself I cannot to myself restore ; 
Still I complain, and still I love him more. 
Have pity, Cupid, on my bleeding heart, 
And pierce thy brother's with an equal dart. 
I rave : nor canst thou Venus' oflfspring be. 
Love's mother could not bear a son like thee. 
From harden'd oak, or firom a rock's cold womb, 
At least thou art from some fierce tigroM come ; 
Or on roogh seas, from their foundation torn, 
Got by the winds, and in a tempest bom : 
Like that, which now thy trembling sailors fear ; 
Like that, wboee rage should stiU detain thee 

here. 
Behold how high the foamy billows ride ! 
The winds and waves are on the juster side. 
To winter weather and a stormy sea 
I'll owe, what rather I would owe to thee. 
Death thou deserv'wt from heav'n's avenging 
But I'm unwilling to become the cause, (laws ; 
To shun my love, if thou wilt seek thy fkte, 
T is a dear purchase, ood a eoetly hate. 
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Staj^but a little, till the tempest cease, 
And the loud winds ^ro luU'd into a peace. 
May all thy rage, like theirs, unconstant prove, 
And so it will, if there be pow'r in love. 
Know*8t thou not yet what dangers ships sus- 
tain? 
SooAen wreck'd, how dar*st thou tempt the 

main? 
Which, were it smooth, were ev*ry wave asleep, 
Ten thousand (brms of death are in the deep. 
In that abyss the gods tlieir vengeance store, 
For broken vows of those who falsely swore. 
There winged storms on sea-bom Venus wait 
To vindicate the justice of her Htate. 
Thus I to thee the means of safety show ; 
And, lost myself, would still preserve my (be. 
False as thou art, I not thy death design : 

rather live, to be the cause of mine ! 
Should some avenging storm thy vessel tear, 
(But heav'n forbid my words should omen 

bear,) 
Then in thy face thy peijur*d vows wouM fly : 
And my wrongM ghost be present to thy eye. 
With tiireat*ning looks think thou bchold'st mo 

stare. 
Gasping my mouth, and clotted all my hair. 
Then, should fork'd lightning and red thunder 

fall. 
What couldst thou say, but, I deserVd 'em aD. 
Lest this should happen, make not haste away ; 
To shun the danger will be worth thy stay. 
Have pity on thy son, if not on me : 
My death alone is guilt enough for thee. 
What has his youth,what have thy gods deservM, 
To sink in seas, who were from fires preserved ? 
But neither gods nor parent didst thou bear ; 
Smooth stories all to please a woman's ear, 
False as the tale of thy romantic life. 
Nor yet am I thy first-deluded wife : 
LeA to pursuing foes Creusa stay'd, 
By thee, base man, forsaken and betrayM. 
This, when thou lold*st me, struck my tender 

heart, 
That such requital foUow'd such desert. 
Nor doubt I but the gods, for crimes like these. 
Seven winters kept thee wand'ring on the seas. 
Thy starvM companions, cast ashcN'e, I fed, 
Thyself admitted to my crown and bed. 
To harbour strangers, succour the distrest, 
Was kind enough ; but, oh, too kind the rest ! 
Curst be the cave, which first my ruin brought. 
Where, from the storm, we common shelter 

sotight ! 
A dreadful howling echoed round the place : 
The mountain nymphs, thought I, my nuptials 

grace. 

1 thought so then, but now too late I know 
The furies yeli'd my funerml from bolow. 



chastity and violated fame, 
Exact your dues to my dead husbamTs 
By death redeem my reputation lost. 
And to his arms restore my guilty ghost. 
Close by my palace, in a gloomy grors. 
Is raised a chapel to my murder*d love ; 
There, wreath'd with boughs and wool his i 

stands, 
The pious monument of artful hands. 
Last night, methought, he call*d me from th» 

dome, 
And thrice, with hollow voice, cried, DidOfCQSBS. 
She comes ; thy wife thy lawful surmnoos heais ; 
But comes more slowly, dogged with mnsfiiy 

fears. 
Forgive the wrong I offered to thy bed ; 
Strong were his charms, who my weak bilk 

misled. 
His goddess mother, and his aged sire, 
Born on his back, did to my fall conspire. 
Oh ! such he was, and is, that, were he true, 
Without a blush I might his love pursue. 
But cruel stars my birth-day did attend ; 
And as my fortune open*d, it must end. 
My plighted lord was at the altar slain. 
Whose wealth was made my bloody brolbflr'ii 

gain, 
Friendless, and followM by the munTrer's halo, 
To foreign countries I removed my fate ; 
And here, a suppliant, from the natives' hands 

1 bought the ground on which my city stands, 
With all the coast (hat stretches to the sea; 
E'en to the friendly port that shclter'd thee : 
Then rais'd these walls, which mount into the 

air, 
At once my neighbours' wonder, and their fear. 
For now tiiey arm ; and round me leagues are 
My scarce establish'd empire to invade, [raadi. 
To man my new4>uilt walls I must prepare, 
A helpless woman, and unskill'd in war. 
Yet thousand rivals to my love pretend ; 
And for my person would my crown defend: 
Whose jarring votes in one complaint agree. 
That each unjustly is disdain'd for thee. 
To proud Hyarbas give me up a prey ; 
(For that must follow, if thou goest away :) 
Or to my husband's murd'rer leave my life. 
That to the husband he may add the wife. 
Gro, then, since no compUunts can movo thf 

mind : 
Gro, perjur'd man, but leave thy gods behind. 
Touch not those gods, by whom thou art fbtn 

sworn. 
Who will in impious hands no more be bomoS 
Thy sacrilegious worship they disdain, 
And rather would the Grecian 6res sustain. 
Perhaps my greatest shame is still to oomoi 
And part of ihoe Iks hid within mj womb* 
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The iMibe unborn muit perish by thy hate. 
And perish guiltless in his mother's fate. 
Some god, thou say'st, thy voyage doM con>- 

mand ; [land ! 

Would the same god had barr'd thee from my 
The same, I doubt not, thy departure steers, 
Who kept thee out at sea to many years ; 
While thy long labours wtrc a price so great, 
As thou to purchase Troy wouldst not repeat. 
But Tybor now thou seek'st, to be at best, 
When there arrived, a poor precarious guest. 
Yet it deludes thy search : perhaps it will 
To thy old age lie undiscovered still. 
A ready crown and wealtli in dower I bring, 
And, without conquering, here thou art a king. 
Here thou to Carthage may'st t•^!k-for thy 

Troy: 
Here young Ascanius may his arms erripi'^y ; 
And, while we live secure in soft repose, 
Bring tuany laurels home from conquerM foos. 
By Cupid*s arrows, I adjure thee, stay ; 
By all the gois, companions of thy way. 
So uviy tliy Trojans, who are yet alive, 
Live Ktill, and with no future fortune strive ; 
Bo may thy youthful son old age attain, 
Aikl thy dead father's bones in peace remaui ; 
As thou hast pity on unhappy me, 
Who knew no crime, but too much love of thee. 
I am not born from fierce Achilles* line. 
Nor did my parents against Troy combine. 
To be thy wife if I unworthy prove, 
By some inferior name admit my love. 
To be secured of stiil possessing ihee, 
Wh?.i would I do, and what would I not be ! 
Our Libyan coasts their certain seasons know, 
When free from tempests paiasengcrs may go : 
But now with northern blasts the billows roar. 
And drive the floating sea-weed to the shore. 
Le*tvr to my care the time to sail away ; 
'W4«it r •.*•*, I will not suffer thee to stay. 
T^iy w"/.: , men would be with ease content ; 
Their ^:tl■• u-e tattered, and their masts aro 

If by nr^ itifTi*. > thy mind can move. 
What tiioii di'ni' st my merit, give my love. 
Stay, tilt J h.arj ny loss to undergo ; 
And give im* time to struggle with my wo. 
If not, know diis, I will not suffer long; 
My life ^s too l-)ithsom<*, nv* u •* love too strong. 
Death holds my p«n, and dicrait*^ -vhat I say. 
While cross my lap tlic Trojan sword I lay. 
My tears flow down ; tlic sharp rdpc ruts their 
flood, [bl(^>d. 

And drinks my sorrows, that must drink my 
How well thy gifl does with my f ttc agret* I 
My funeral pomp is cheaply made by thcr. 
To no new wounds my bosom I display : 
The iword but enters where love nuide the way. 



But thou, dear sister, and yet dearer friend. 
Shall my cold ashes to their urn attend. 
Sichaeus* wife let not the marble boast, 
I lost that title, when my fame I lost. 
This short inscription only let it bear : 
" Unhappy Dido lies in quiet here. [died, 

The cause of death, aud sword by which she 
£neas gave : the rest her arm supplied." 



TRANSLATIONS 
FROM OVID'S ART OF LOVE. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF OVID'S ART 
OF LOVE. 

]% Cuuid*s school whoe'er would take degree, 

M'.Ml learn his rudiments, by reading ni««. 

Srsmen \vith sailing arts their vessels move ; 

Art i! Hides the chariot ; art instructs to love. 

Of ships and chariots others know the rule; 

Bur 1 am master in Love's mighty sdiool. 

Oupid indeed is obstinate and wild, 

A stubborn god ; but yet tlie god 's a child : 

y \^y to govern in his tender age, 

Likti fierce Achilles in his pupillage : 

TN'it hero, bom for conquest, trembling stood 

Be 'ere the Centaur, and recoiv'd the rod. 

As Chiron mollified his cruel mind 

WiJi art, and taught his warlike hands to wind 

The silver strings of his melodious lyre : 

So love's fair goddess does my soul inspire, 

To teach her softer arts ; to sooth the mmid, 

And smooth the rugged breasts of human kind. 

Yet Cupid and Achilles each with scorn 
And rage were fill'd ; and both were godde»i« 

born. 
The bull, rcclaim'd and yok'd, the burden draws : 
The horse receives the bit within his jawv ; 
And stubborn Love shall bend beneath my 

sway. 
Though struggling oft he strives to disobey. 
He shakes his torch, ho wounds me with l.(s 

darts ; 
But vain his force, and vainer are hb zft%. 
The more he bums my soul, or wour.v;^ mj 

sight. 
The more he teaches to revenge the sp'r. 
I boast no aid the Delphian god afTo O^, 
Nor auspice from the flight of chattcrii.-, birds ; 
Nor Clio, nor her sisters have I seen ; 
As Hesi(xl «aw them on the shafly g* •: . ti : 
Experience makes my work ; a tru'} m> tried 
You may believe ; and Venus be tii^ guide. 
Fkx hence, ye vestals, be, who hind yuur 

hair; 
And t^ives, who gowns he.'owyoiir aLklcswav* 
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I ting the brotliels loose and unconfin'd, There eloquence is nonplost in the suit*, 

Th' unpunishable pleasures of the kind ; And lawyers, who had words at will, are 

Which all alike, fur love, or money, find. Venus, from her adjoining temple, smiles, 

You, who in Cupid'if rolls inscribe your name, To see them caught in their litij<ious wiles. 

First seek an object worthy of your flame ; Grave senators lead home the youthful dajoe. 

Then strive, with art, your laJy*8 mind to gain : Returning clients, when they patrons came. 

And, last, provide your love may long remain. But, above all, the play-house is the place ; 

On these three precepts all my work shall move : There 's choice of quarry in that narrow cbaaeu 

The^e are tlie ruieM and principles of luve. There take thy stand, and sharply looking out. 

Before your youth wiih marriage is opprest, Soon mayst thou find a mistress in the root. 

Make choice of one who suits your humour For length of time, or for a single bout. 

best : The theatres are berries for the fair : 

And such a damsel drops not from the sky ; Like ants on mole-hills thither they repair ; 

She mu«t be sought for with a curious eye. Like bees to hives, so numerously they throng, 

The wary angler, in the winding brook, It may be said, they to that place belong. 

Knowfl what the fish, and where to bait his hook. Thither they swarm, who have the public Toiee: 

The fowler and the huntsman know by name There choose, if plenty not distract thy choice. 

The certain haunts and harbour of their game. To see and to be seen, in heaps they run; 

So must the lover beat tlio likeliest grounds ; Some to undo, and some to be undone. 
Th* assembly where his quarry most abounds. From Romulus ihe rise of plays began, 

Nor shall my novice wander fur astray ; To his new subjects a commodious man ; 

These rules shall put him in the ready way. Who, his unmarried soldiers to supply. 

Thou shalt not sail around the continent, Took care the commonwealth shoukl mult^y t 

As far as Perseus, or as Paris went : Providing Sabine women for his braves, 

For Rome alone affords thee such a store, Like a true king, to get a race of slaves. 

As all the world can hardly show thee more. His play-house not of Parian marble made, 

The face of heav'n with fewer stars is crownM, Nor was it spread with purple sails for shade. 

Than beauties in the Roman sphere are found. The stage with rushes, or with leaves they 
Whether thy love is bent on blooming youth, strewM : 

On dawning sweetness in unartful truth ; No scenes in prospect, no machining god. 

Or courts the juicy joys of riper growth ; On rows of homely turf they sat to see, 



Here mayst thou find thy full desires in both. Crown*d with the wreaths of ev'rjr 

Or if autumnal beauiies please thy fright, tree. 

(An age that knows to give, and take delight ;) There, while ihey sat in rustic majesty, 

Millions of matrons of the graver sort, Each lover had his mistress in his eye ; 

In common prudence, will not balk the sport. And whom he saw most suiting to his mindf 

In summer heats thou nced'st but only go For joys of matrimonial rape designM. 

To Pompey*s cool and shady portico ; Scarce could they wait the plaudit in their haila; 

Or Concord's fane ; or that proud edifice, But, ere the dances and the song were past. 

Whose turrets near the bawdy suburb rise : The monarch gave the signal from his throne ; 

Or to that other portico, where stands And, rising, bade his merry men fall on. 

The cruel father urging his commands, The martial crew, like soldiers ready prest, 

And fiAy daughters wait the time of rest, Just at the word (the word too was, The Best) 

To plunge tlicir poniards in the bridegroom*! With joyful cries each other animate; 

breast : Some choose, and some at hazard seize their 
Or Venus* temple ; where, on annual nights, mate. 

They mourn Adonis with Assyrian rights. As doves from eagles, or from wolves the lamhis 

Nor shun the Jewish walk, where the foul So firom their lawless lovers fly the dames. 

drove Their fear was one, but not one face of fear ; 

On sabbaths, rest from ev'ry thing but love : Some rend the lovely tresses of thetr hair ; 

Nor Isis' tomple ; for that sacred whore Some shriek, and some are struck with dtiab 
Makes others, what to Jove she was before. desfiair. 

And if the hall itself be not belied, Her absent mother one invokes in vain ; 

E'en there the cau<«e of love is often tried ; One stands aroaz'd, not daring to complain ; 

Near it at least, or in the palace-yard, The nimbler trust their feet, the slow remain* 

From whence the noisy combatants are heard. But nought availing, all are captives led, 

The crafty counselliirs, in formal gown. Trembling and blushing, to the genial bed. 

There gain toother's cause, but lose their own. She who too long resisted, or denied, 
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^flM JMly loTor made by force a bride ; From either soa the youths and maidcni come ; 

Ajtd, with superior strength, compellM her to And all the world was then contained in Rome. 

his side. In this vast concourse, in this choice ofgamoi 

Tlien sooth'd her thus : — My soul's far better What Roman heart but felt a foreign flame ? 

part, Once more our prince prepares to make us glad ; 

Cea.«e woepinv, nor afllict thy tender heart: And the remaining East to Rome will add. 

For what thy father to thy mother was, Rejoice, yc Roman soldiers, in your urn ; 

That faith to thee, that solemn vow [ pass. Your ensigns from the Parlhians shall return ; 

Thus Romulus became so popular ; And the slain Cnusi shall no longer mourn. 

This was the way to thrivn in peace and war ; A youth is sent those trophies to demand; 

To i>ay his army, and fresh whores to bring : And bears his father's thunder in his hand : 

Who would not fight fjr such a gracious king? Doubt not th' imperial boy in wars unseen; 

Thus love in theatres did first improve ; In childhood all of Coisar's race are men. 

And theatres are still the scenes of love ; Celestial seeds shoot out before their day, 

Nor shun the chariot's, and the courser's race; Prevent their years, and brook no dull delay. 

Tha circus is no inconvenient place. Thus infant Hercules the snakes did presSt 

No need is there of talking on the hand ; And in his cradle did his sire confess. 

Nor nods, nor signs, which lovers understand. Bacchus, a boy, yet like a hero fought, 

But boldly next the fair your seat provide ; And early spoils from conquer'd India brought. 

Close as you can to hers, and side by side. Thus you your father's troops shall lead to fight, 

PIcas'd or unplcas'd, no matter ; crowding sit : And thus shall vanquish in your father's right. 

For so the laws of public shows permit. These rudiments you to your lineage owe ; 

Then fin J occasion to begin discourse ; Born to increase your titles, as you grow. 

Inquire, who-ie chariot this and whose that Brethren you hod, <^evcnge your brethren slain; 

horse ? You have a father, xnd his rights maintain. 

To whatsoever side she is inclin'd, Arm'd by your countr-'s parent, and your own, 

Suit all your inclinations to her mind ; Redeem your countr*-. and restore his throne. 

Like what she Likes ; from thence your court Your enemies assert an im))ious cause ; 

begin ; You fight both for divine and human laws. 

And whom she favours, wish that he may win. Already in their cause they arc overcome : 

But when the statues of the deities. Subject them too, by force of arms, to Rome. 

In chariots roil'd, appear before the prize ; Great father Mars with greater Cxsar join. 

When Venus comes, with deep devotion rise. To give a prosp'rous omen to your line ; 

If dust be on her lap, or grains of sand. One of you is, and one shall be divine. 

Brush both away with your officious hand. I prophesy you shall, you shali o'ercomc: 

If none be there, yet brush that nothing thence ; My verse shall bring you bnck in triumph home, 

Ani still to touch her lap make some pretence. Speak in my verse, exhort to loud alarms : 

Touch any thing of hers ; and if her train O were ray numbers oqual to your arms ! 

S^eep on the ground, let it not sweep in vain; Then would I sin^ the Parthians' overthrow ; 

But gently take it up, and wipe it clean ; Their shot averse sent from a flying bow : 

The Parthisns, who already flying fight, 

***** Already ^ive an omen of their flight. 

Observe, who sits behind her ; and beware, O when will come the day, by heav'n design'd, 

Lest his encroaching knee should press the fair. When thou, the best and fairest of mankind, 

Li^ht service takes liijht minds : for some can Drawn by while horses shalt in triumph ride, 

Of favours won, by laying cushions well : [tell. With conquer'd slaves attending on thy side ; 

By fanning fices some their fortune meet ; Slaves, that no longer can be safe in flight; 

An i soma by laying footstools for their feet. O glorious object, O surprising sight, 

These overtures of love the Circus gives ; O day of public joy, too good to end in night ! 

Nor at the sword-plav less the lover thrives : On such a day, if ihou, and, next to thee. 

For there the son of Venus fights his prize ; Some beauty sits, the spectacle to see : 

And deepest woimds are oft receiv'd from eyes. If she inquire the names of conquer'd kings. 

One, while the crowd their acclamations make, Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden springe, 

Or while he bets, and ptiw his rin* to stake, Answer to all thou know'st ; and, if need be. 

Is stnick from far, and fe'ils the flying dart ; Of things unknown seem to speak knowingly ; 

And of the spectacle is made a part. This is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds ; unl 

Owsar would represent a naval fight. there 

Por hifl own hoo mit. and for Rome's delight Flowi the iwift Tigris with hii Ma^frewi fatjr. 
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Invent new names of thin^ unknown before ; 
Call thia Armenia, that the Caspian shore ; 
Call this a Mede, and Uiat a Parthian youth; 
Talk probably ; no matter for the truth. 

In feasts, as at our shows, new means abound ; 
More pleasure there, than that of wine, is 

found. 
The Paphian goddess there her ambush lays ; 
And love betwixt the horns of Bacchus plays : 
Desires increase at ev'ry swelling draught ; 
Brisk vapours add new vigour to the thought. 
There Cupid's purple wings no flight aflbrd ; 
But, wet with wine, he flutters on the board. 
He shakos his pinions, but he cannot move ; 
FixM he remains, and turns a maudlin Love. 
Wine warms the blood, and makes the spirits 

flow; 
Care flics, and wrinkles from the forehead go : 
Exalts the poor, invigorates the weak ; 
Gives mirth and laugiiter, and a rosy cheek. 
Bold trutlifl it speaks ; and, spoken, dares main- 
tain; 
And brings our okl simplicity again. 
Love sparkles in the cup, and fills it higher : 
Wine feeds the flames, and fuel adds to fire. 
But choose no mistress in thy drunken fit ; 
Wine gilds too much their beauties and their 

wit. 
Nor trust thy judgment when the tapers dance ; 
But sober, and by day, thy suit advance. 
By day -light Paris judg'd the beauteous three ; 
And for ihc fairest did the prize decree. 
Night w a cheat, and all deformities 
Are hid, or lessen'd in her dark disguise. 
The sun's ftiir light each error will confess, 
In face, in shape, in jewels, and in dress. 
Why name I cv'ry place where youths 

abound? 
*T is loss of time, and a too fru\tful ground. 
The Baian baths, were ships at anchor ride, 
And wholesome streams firom sulphv fountains 

glide ; (taught, 

Where wounded youths are by experience 
The waters are less healthful than they thou^ : 
Or Dian*s fane, which near the suburb lies. 
Where priests, for their promotion, fight a prize, 
That maiden goddess is Love's mortal fee, 
And much from her his subjects undergo. 
Thus far the sportful Muse, with myrtle 

bound. 
Has sung where lovely loRses may bo found. 
Now let mo sing, how she who wounds your 

mind, 
With art, may be to cure your wounds inclin*d. 
Yotmg nobles, to my laws attention lend ; 
And all you vulgar of my school attend. 

First then believe, all women may be won ; 
Attempt witli confidence, the work is done. 



The grasshopper shall first ibrbemr to ring 
In summer season, or the birds in spring, 
Than woman can resist your flatt'ring skill : 
E'en she will jrield, who swears she never wilt 
To secret pleasure both the sexes move ; 
But women most, who most dissemble love. 
'T were best for us, if they would first dsdare. 
Avow their passion, and submit to prayV. 
The cow, by lowing, tells the bull her flame : 
The neighing mare invites her stallion to tfas 

game. 
Man is more temp'rate in his lust than they, 
And, more than women, can his passion sway. 
Biblis, we know, did first her love declare, 
And had recourse to death in her despair. 
Her brother she, her father Myrrha sou^t. 
And lov'd, but lov'd not as a daughter ougitt. 
Now from a tree she stills her odorous tearv. 
Which yet the name of her who shed 'cm beais. 

In Ida's shady vale a bull appear'd, 
White as the snow, the fairest of the herd ; 
A beauty-spot of black there only rose, 
Betwixt his equal horns and ample brows : 
The love and wish of all the Cretan oows. 
The queen beheld him as his head he rear'd ; 
And envied ev*ry leap he gave the herd. 
A secret fire she nourish'd in her breast, 
And hated ev'ry heifi»r he caress'd. 
A story known, and known for true, I tell ; 
Nor Crete, though lying, can the truth 
She cut him grass, (so much can Love 

mand ;) 
She strok'd, she fed him with her royal hand : 
Was pleas'd in pastures with the hend Co ronm ; 
And Minos by the bull was overcome. 

Cease, queen, with gems t' adorn thy beau- 
teous brows ; 
The monarch of thy heart no jewel knows. 
Nor in thy glass compose thy looks and eyes ; 
Socure from all thy charms thy k>ver lies : 
Yet trust thy mirror, when it tells thee true ; 
Thou art no heifer to allure his view. 
Soon wouldst thou quit thy royal diadem 
To thy fair rivals, to be honi'd like them. 
If Minos please, no lover seek to find : 
If not, at least seek one of human kind. 

The wretched queen the Cretan court bt^ 
sakes; 
In woods and wilds her hsbilation makes: 
She cunes ev'ry beauteous cow she sees ; 
Ah, why dost thou my lord and master please I 
And think'st, ungrateful creature as thou art. 
With frisking awkwardly, to gain his heart ! 
She said, and straight commands, with frowuDf 

look, 
To put her, undeserving, to the yoke ; 
Or feigns some holy riles of sacrifice. 
And sees her rival's death with jeyfiil cyat 
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Then, when the bloody priest has dune his part, Then, naming thee, thy humble suit prefer ; 

PleasM, in her hand she holds the beating heart ; And swear thou languishest and diest for her. 

Nor from a scornful taunt can scarce refrain; Then let her lose no time, but push at all ; 

Go, fool, and strive to please my love again. For woman soon are rai^'d, and soon they 

Now she would be Europa, lo now : fall. 

(One bore a bull, and one was made a cow.) Give their first fury leisure to relent, 

Yet she at last her brutal bliss obtained, They melt like ice, and suddenly repent. 
And in a wooden cow the bull sustained ; T* enjoy the maid, will that thy suit advance? 

FillM with his seed, accomplish'd her desire ; 'T is a hard question, and a doubtful chance. 

Till by his form the son betray'd the sire. One maid, corrupted, bawds the better for 't ; 

If Atreus' wife to incest had not run, Another for herself would keep the sport. 

(But, ah, how hard it is to love but one !) Thy business may be furthered ordelayM : 

His coursers Phoebus had not driv'n away, Hut by my counsel, let alone the maid : 

To shun that sight, and interrupt the day. E'en though she should consent to do the feat. 

Thy daughter, Nisus, pull'd thy purple hair, The profit's little, and the danger great. 

And barking sea-dogs yet her bowels tear. I will not lead thee through a rugged road ; 

At sea and land Atrides sav'd his life. But whore the way lies open, safe, and broad. 

Yet fell a prey to hL* adult'rous wife. Yet if thou tind'tft her very much thy friend. 

Who knows not what revenge Medea sought, And her go4xi face her diligence commend 

When the slain offspring bore the father's fault ? Let the fair mistress have thy first embrace, 

Thus Phoenix did a woman's love bewail ; And let the maid come aAer in her place. 
And thus Hippolytus by Phaedra fell. But th» I will a«1vise, and mark my words ; 

These crimes revengeful matrons did commit: For 't is the best advice my skill afi(>rds ; 

Hotter their lust, and sharper is their wit. If needs thou with the damsel wilt begin. 

Doubt not from them an easy victory: Before th* attempt is made, make sure to win , 

Scarce of a thousand dames will one deny. For then the secret better will be kept ; 

All woman are content th«t men should woo ; And she can tell no tales when (>nce she *8 dipt. 

She who complains, and she who will not do. 'T is for the fowler's interest (o beware. 

Rest then secure, whate'er thy luck may prove, The bird intangled should nut 'scape the snare. 

Not to be hated for declaring love. The fish, once prick'd, aroids the bearded hook, 

And yet how canst thou miss, since womankind And spoils the sport (/all the neighb'ring brook. 

Is frail and vain, and still to change inclin'd ? But if the wench be thine, she makes thy way, . 

Old husbands and stale gallants theyvjespise ; And, for thy sak«, her mistress will betray ; 

And more another'n, than their own, they prize. Tell all she knows, and all she hears her ny.. 

A larger crop adorns our neighbour's field ; Keep well the ouunsel of thy faithful spy : 

More milk his kine from swellinz udders yield. So shah (hou learn whene'er she treads awry. 

First gain the maid ; by her thou shalt be sure All ihing« the stations of their seasons keep : 

A free access and easy to procure : And certain times there are to sow and reap. 

Who knows what to her office does belong, Ploughmen and sailors for the season stay, 



Is in the secret, and can hold her tongue. 0<ie tu plough land, andono to plough the 

Bribe her witii gifls, with promises, and pray'n. So should the lover wait the lucky day. 

For her good word goes far in love-affairs. Then stop thy suit, it hurts not thy design : 

The time and fii occasion leave to her. But think, another hour she may be thine. 

When she most aptly can thy suit prefer. And when she celebrates her birth at home, 

The time for maids to fire their lady's blood, Or when she views the public shows of Rome, 

Is, when they find her in a merry mood ; Know, all thy visits then are trouUeMMne. 

When all things at her wi«h and pleasure move : Defer thy work, and put not then to sea, 

Her heart is open then, and free to love. For that 's a boding and a stormy day. 

Then mirth and wantonness to lust betray, Else take thy time, and, when thou canst, begin : 

And smooth the passage lo the lover's way. To break a Jewish sabbath, think no sin : 

Troy stood the siege, when fill'd with anxious Nor e'en on supcr.-'titious days abstain ; 

One merry fit ctmcluded all the war. [care : Not when the Romans were at Allia slain. 

If some (I'lT rival vex her jealous mind, III omens in her frowns are understood ; 

Offer thy service to revenge in kind. When she 's in humor, ev'ry day is good. 

Instruct the «tamiel, while she combs her hair, But than her birth-day seldom comes a worse; 

T«i raise the choler of that injur'd fair; When bribes and presents must be sent of 
And, sighing, make her mistress understand, course ; 

6be has the means of vengeance in her hand : And that 's a bloody day, that costs thy pons. 
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Be staunch ; yet parnimony will be vain : 
The craving sex will still the lover drain. 
No skill can shift thorn off, nor art remove ; 
They will be begging when they know we love. 
The merchant comes upon ih' ap[)ointed day, 
Who shall before thy face his wares display. 
To choose for her she craves thy kind advice ; 
Then begs again, to bargain for the price : 
But when she has her purchase in her eye, 
She hugs thee close, and kisses thee to buy. 
'T is what I want, and 't is a pen'orth too ; 
In many years I will not trouble you. 
If you complain you have no ready coin ; 
No matter, 't is but writing of a line, 
A little bill, not to be paid at sight ; 
Now curse tlie time when thou wert taught to 
write. [cheer ; 

She keefw her birth-day ; you must send the 
And she Ul bo bom a hundred times a year. 
With daily lies she dribs thee into cost; 
That ear-ring dropt a stone, that ring is lost. 
They often borrow what they nrver pay ; 
Whate'er you lend her, think it tlirown away. 
Had I ten mouths and tongues to tell each art. 
All would be wearied ere I told a part. 

By letters, n<>l by words, tliy love begin , 
And ford the dangerous passage with thy pen. 
If to her heart thou aim'st to find the way. 
Extremely flatter, and extremely pray. 
Priam by prayers did Hoctor's body gain. 
Nor is an angry god invoked in vain. 
With proraid'd gifts her cwy uiind bewitch ; 
For e'en the poor in promise may be rich. 
Vain hopes a while her appetite will stay ; 
'T is a deceitful, but commodious way. 
Who gives is nuid, but make her still believe 
*T will come, and that 's the cheapest way to 

give. 
£*en barren bunds fair promises afford ; 
But the lean harvest cheats the starving lord. 
Buy not thy first enjoyment, lest it prove 
Of bad example to thy future love : 
But get it gratis ; and she '11 give thee more. 
For fear of losing what she gave before. 
The losing gamester shakes the box in vain, 
And bleods, and loses on, in hopes to gain. 
Write, then, and in thy letter, as I said. 
Let her with mighty promises be fed. 
Cydippe by a letter was botray'd, 
Writ 00 an apple to th' unwary maid. 
She read herself into a marriage vow ; 
(And every cheat in love the gods allow.) 
lieam eloquence, ye noblo youth of Rome ; 
It will not only at the bar o'ercome : 
Sweet words the people and the senate move ; 
But the chief end of ek>quence is love. 
But in thy letter hilc thy moving arts ; 
Affoei not to bo thought a raan of parts. 



None but vain fools to simple women preadi r 
A learned letter oft has made a breach. 
In a familiar style your thoughts convey, 
And write such things as present you wooU 
say ; [move : 

Such words as from the heart may seem Co 
*T is wii enough to make her think you bve. 
If scal'd she sends it back, and will not read, 
Yet hope, in time, the business may succeed. 
In time the steer will to the yoke submit ; 
In time the rest iff horse will bear the bit. 
E'en the hard ploughshare use will wear awmy ; 
And stubborn steel in length of time decay. 
Water is soft, and marble hard ; and yet 
We see sofl water through hard marble eat. 
Though late, yet Troy at length in flames ex* 

pir'd ; 
And ten^ears more Penelope had tirM. 
Perhaps thy lines unanswered she retain*d ; 
No matter ; there 's a point already gain'd : 
For she, who reads, in time will answer too; 
Things must be lefl by just degrees to grow. 
Perhaps she writes, but answers with disdain. 
And sharply bids you not to write again : 
What she requires, she fears you should ac* 

cord; 
The jilt would not be taken at her word. 

Meantime, if she be carried in her chair, 
Approach, but do not seem to know she's there. 
Speak sofdy to delude the standcrs-by ; 
Or, if aloud, then speak ambiguously. 
If sauntering in the portico she walk. 
Move slowly too ; for that 's a time for talk ; 
And sometimes follow, sometimes be hor guide ; 
But, when the crowd permits, go side by aide. 
Nor in the play-house let her sil alone : 
For she 's the play-house and the play in one. 
There thou mayst ogle, or by signs advance 
Thy suit, and seem to touch her hand by rltioce. 
Admire the dancer who her liking gains, 
And pity in the play the lover's pains ; 
For Ker sweet sake the loss of time despise ; 
Sit while she sits, and when she rises rise. 
But dross hot like a fop, nor curl your hair, 
Nor with a pumic* make your body bare. 
Leave those efierainate and useless toys 
To eunuchs, who can give no solid joys. 
Neglect becomes a man : this Theseus found : 
Uncurrd, uncombM, the nymph his 

crown'd. 
The rough Hippolytus was Phaedra's care ; 
And Venus thought the rude Adonb fair. 
Be not too finical ; but yet be clean ; 
And wear well-fa shion'd clothes, like other i 
Let not your teeth be yellow, or be foul ; 
Nor in wide shoes your feet too loosely roU. 
Of a black muzzlt*, and long beard, beware ; 
And let a skilful barber cut jour liair : 
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Your nails be pick'd from filth, and even par'd ; But thou, when flowing cups in triumph ride, 

Nor let your nasty nostrils bud with beard. And the lov*d nymph is seated by thy side ; 

Cure your unsavory breath, gargle your throat, Invoke the god, and all the mighty pow'rt, 

And free your armpits from the ram and goat. That wine may not defraud thy genial hours. 

Oress not, in short, too little or too much ; Then in ambiguous words thy suit prefer. 

And be not wholly French, nor wholly Dutch. Which she may know were all addrest to her, 

Now Bacchus calls me to his jolly rites ; In liquid purple letters write her name, 

Who would not follow, when a god invites 7 Which site may read, and reading find the flame. 

He helps the poet, and his pen inspires. Then may your eyes confess your mutual fires. 

Kind and indulgent to his former fires. (For eyes have tongue9,and glances tell desires;) 

Fair Ariadne wanderM on the shore. Whene'er she drinks, be first to takn the cup ; 

Forsaken now ; and Theseus loved no more : And, where she laid her lips, the blessing sup. 

Loose was her gown, didhevcIlM was her hair ; When she to can'in^ does her hand advance, 

Her bosom naked, and her feet wore bare : Put out thy own, and touch it as by chance. 

Exclaiming on the water's brink she stood ; Thy service e'en her husband must attend : 

H(tr briny tears augment the briny flood. (A husband is a most convenient friend.) 

She shriek'd, and wept, and both became her Seat the Cco\ cuckold in the highest place : 

fkco : And with thy garland his dull temples grace. 

No |)osturc could tliat heav'nly form disgrace. Whether below or equal in degree, 

She beat her breast : The traitor 's gone, said Ijet him be loid of all the company, 

she ; And what he says be seconded by thee, [name : 

What shall become of poor forsaken me? 'T L«i common to deceive through friendship's 

What shall become— ^-shc had not time for But, common though it be, 't is still to blame ; 

more. Thus factors frequently their trust betray. 

The sounding cymbals rattled on the shore. And to themselves their masters' gains convey. 

She swoons for fear, she falls upon the ground ; Drink to a certain pitch, and then give o'er ; 

No vital heat was in her body found. Thy tongue and feet may stumble,drinking more. 

The Mimallonian dames about her stood ; Of drunken quarrels in her sight beware ; 

And scudJin^ satyrs ran before their god. Pot-valour only serves to fright the fair. 

Sileniis on his ass did next appear, Eurytion justly fell, by wine opprest. 

And held upon the mane, (the god was clear ;) For his rude riot at a wedding>feast. 

The drun'ten sire pursues, the dumos retire ; Sing, if you have a voice ; and show your parts 

Sometimes the drunken dames pursue tlie drunk- In dancing, if endu'd with dancing arts. 

en sire. Do any thing within your power to please ; 

At last ho to;>pIes over on the plain ; Nay, e'en atfect a seemin:; drunkenness ; 

The satyrs lau;^h, and bid him rise again. Clip cv'ry word ; and if by chance you speak 

And now the god of wine came driving on. Too home, or if too broad a jost you break, 

High on his chariot by swift tigers drawn, In your excuse the company will join. 

Her colour, voire, and sense forsook the fair; And lay tlie fault upon the force of wine. 

Thrice did hf.r trembliii<; feet for flight prepare, Tme drunkenness is mibjcct to oflend ; 

And thrice affrighted did her flight forbear. But when 't is feigu'd 't is ofl a lover's friend. 

She shook, like leaves of com when tempests Then safely you may praise her beauteous face, 

blow, And call him happy, who is in her grace. 

Or slender ree<ls that in the marshes grow. Her husband thinks himself the man designed ; 

To whom tlio god : Compose thy fearful mind ; But curse ih<5 cuckold in your secret mind. 

In me a truer husband thou shalt find. When all are ri.sen, and prepare to go, 

Witli heaven I will endow thee, and thy star Mix with the crowd, and tread upon her toe 

Shall with propitious light be seen afar. This is the proper time to make thy court, 

And guide on seas the doubtful mariner. For now she 'k in tlie vein, and fit for sport. 

He said, and from his chariot leaping light. Lay bashfulne<4s, that rustic virtue, by ; 

Lest the grim tigers should tlie nymph aflright. To manly confidence thy thoughts apply. 

His brawny arms around her waist he threw ; On Fortune's foretop timely fix thy hold ; 

(For godfl,whate'er they will, with ease can do :) Now speak and speed, for Venus loves the boM« 

And swiHly bore her tlience : th' attending No rules of rhetoric here I need afl*ord : 

throng Only begin, and tnist the following word ; 

Shout nt the sight, and sing the nuptial song. It will be witty of its own accord. 
Now in full bowls her sorn>w she may steep : Act well the lover ; let thy speech abound 

The bridegroom's liquor lays the bride asleep. In dymg words, that represent thy wound : 
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Distrust not her belief; she will be mov'd ; 
All women think they merit to be lov'd. 

Sometimes a man begins to love in jest, 
And, aHer, feels (he tormc>nt he profest. 
For your own sakes be pitiful, ye fair ; 
For a feign'd passion may a true prepare. 
By flatteries we prevail on womankind ; 
As hollow banks by streams are underminM. 
Tell her, her face is fair, her eyes are sweet : 
Her taper fingers praise, and little fret. 
Such praises e'en the chaste are pleas'd to hear; 
Both maids and matrons hold tlieir beauty dear. 

Once naked Pallas with Jove's queen ap- 
pear'd ; 
And stUI they grieve that Venus was preferr'd. 
Praise the proud peacock, and ho spreads his 
Be silent, and he pulls it in again. [train : 

Pleas'd is the courser in his rapid race ; 
Applaud his running, and ho mends his pace. 
But largely promise, and devoutly swear ; 
And, if need be, call cvVy god to hear. 
Jove sits above, forgiving with a smile 
The perjuries that easy maids beguile. 
He swore to Juno by the Stygian lake : 
Forsworn, he dares not an example make, 
Or punish falsehood, for his own dear sake. 
'T is for our interest that the gods should bo ; 
Let us believe 'em: I believe, they see, 
And both reward, and punish equally. 
Not that they live above like lazy drones, 
Or kings below, supine upon tlieir thrones. 
Lead then your lives as present in their sight ; 
Be just in dealings, and defend the right ; 
By fraud betray not, nor oppress by might. 
But H is a venial sin to cheat the fair ; 
All men have liberty of conscience there. 
On cheating nymphs a cheat is well design'd ; 
'T is a profane and a deceitful kind. 

*T is said, that Egypt for nme years was dry, 
Nor Nile did floods, nor heav'n diil rain supply. 
A foreigner at length inforniM the king, [hring. 
That slaughterM guests would kindly moisture 
The king replied : On thee the lot shall fall ; 
Be tliou, my guest, the sacrifice for all. 
Thus Phalaris PerilUis taught to low, 
And made him season first the brazen cow. 
A rightful doom, the laws of nature cry, 
*T is, the artificers of death should die. 
Thus justly women suffer by deceit; 
Their practice authorizes us to cheat. 
Beg her, with tears, thy warm desires to grant; 
For tears will pierce a heart of adamant. 
If tears will not be squeez'd, then rub your eye, 
Or 'noint the lids, and seem at least to cry. 
Ki:fs, if you can : resistance if she make, 
And will not give you kisses, let her take. 
Fy, fy, you naughty man, are words of course ; 
8ho struggles but lo be subdu'd by force. 



Kiss only sof^, I charge you, and beware, 
With your hard bnstles not to brush the &ir. 
He who has gain'd a kiss, and gains no more, 
Deserves to lose the bliss he got before. 
If once she kiss, her meaning is exprest ; 
There wants but little pushing for the rest : 
Which if thou dost not gain, by strength or art. 
The name of clown then suits with thy desert ; 
'T is downright dulness, and a shamefijl pert. 
Perhaps, she calls it force ; but if she 'scape, 
She will not thank you for the omitted rape. 
The sex is ctmning to conceal their fiies ; 
They would be forc'd e'en to their own desires. 
They seem t' accuse you, with a downcast 

sight, 
But in their souls confess ynu did them right. 
Who might be forc'd, and yet imtouch'd depart. 
Thank with their tongues, but curse you with 

their heart. 
Fair Piioebe and her sister did prefer 
To their dull mates the noble ravi^her. 

What Deidamia did, in days of yore, 
The tale is old, but worth the reading o*er. 
When Venus had the golden apple gain'd, 
And the just judge fair Helen had <^tain'd : 
When she with triumph was at Troy receivM, 
The Trojans joyful while the Grecians griev*d : 
They vow'd revenge of violated laws, 
And Greece was arming in the cuckold's cause : 
Achilles, by his mother wam'd from war, 
Disguis'd his sex, and lurk'd amcmg the fair, 
What means JEcides to spin and sew ? 
With s]>ear and sword in field thy valour show ; 
And, leaving this, the nobler Pallas know. 
Why dost thou in that hand the distaff wield. 
Which is more worthy to sustain the shield ? 
Or with that otlier draw the woolly twine, 
The same the fates for Hector's thread assign ? 
Brandish tliy falchion in thy pow'rful hand, 
Which can alone the pond'rous lance command. 
In the same room by chance the royal maid 
Was lodg'd, and, by his seeming sex betray'd, 
Close to her side the vouthful hero laid. 

m 

I know not how his courtship he began ; 
But, to her cost, she found it was a roan. 
'T is tliought she struggled ; but withal 't is 

thought. 
Her wish was to be conquer *d, when she fought. 
For when discloa'd, and hast'ningto the field, 
He laid his distaff down, and took the shiekl. 
With tears her humble suit she did prefer, 
And thought to stay the grateful ravisher. 
She sighs, she sobs, she begs him not to part : 
And now 't is nature, what before was art. 
She strives by force her lover to detain, 
And wii>hes to be ravish'd once again. 
This is tiie sex, they will not first begin. 
But when compoU'd, are pleas'd to suffer till. 
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Im there, who thinka that women first should 

woo? 
Lay bjr thy selPconceit, thou foolish beau. 
Begin, and save their modesty the shame ; 
*T IS well for thee, if they receive thy flame. 
'T is decent for a man to speak his mind ; 
They but expect th* occasion to be kind. 
Ask, that thou mayst enjoy ; she waits for this ; 
And on thy first advance depends thy bliss. 
E'en Jove himself was forc'd to sue for love ; 
None of the nymphs did first sdicit Jove. 
But if you find your prayers increase her pride, 
Strike sail a while, and wait another tide. 
They fly when we pursue ; but make delay, 
And, when they see you slacken, they will stay. 
Sometimes it profits to conceal your end ; 
Name not yourself her lover, but her friend. 
How many skittish girls have thus been caught? 
He prov'd a lover, who a friend was thought. 

Sailors by sun and wind are swarthy made ; 
A tann*d complexion best becomes their trade. 
'T is a disgrace to ploughmen to be fair ; 
Blufl* cheeks they have, and weather-beaten 

hair. 
Th* ambitious youth, who seeks an olive crown, 
Is sun-burnt with his daily toil and brown. 
But if the lover hopes to be in grace. 
Wan be his looks, and meager be his face. 
That colour from the fair compassion draws ; 
She thinks you sick, and thinks herself the causo. 
Orion wanderM in the woods for love : 
His paleness did the nymphs to pity move ; 
His ghastly visage argued hidden love. 
Nor fail a nightcap, in full health, to wear ; 
Neglect thy dress, and discompose thy hair. 
All things are decent, that in love avail : 
Read long by night, and study to be pale : 
Porsake your food, refuse your needful rest; 
Be miserable, that you may be blest. 

Shall I complain, or shall I warn you most? 
Faith, tnith. and friendship in thewurlU are lost; 
A little and an empty name they boast. 
Trust not thy friend, much less thy mistress 

praisA : 
If he believe, thou mayst a rival raise. 
'T is true, Patroclua, by no lust misled. 
Sought not to stain his dear companion's bed. 
Nor Pyladcs Hermione embraced ; 
E*t.'n Phicdra to Pirithons still was chaste. 
But h<>pe not thou, in this vile age, to find 
Those rare examples of a faithful mind. 
The sea shall sooner with sweet he ..ey I.'.:t • 
Or from the fur/cs pears and apples irrow. 
We sin with gust, we love bj* frxud to f^,'t. : 
And find a pleasive in our f**^ia • pain. 
From rival foes you zz.\j ihe fair defend ; 
'&t, would you ward the blow, beware your 
friend: 



Beware your brother, and your next of kin ; 
But fitrni your bosom-friend your care begin. 

Hero I had ended, but experience finds, 
That sundry women are of sundry minds ; 
With various crotchets fiU'd, and hard to pleas« ; 
They therefore must be caught by various ways. 
All things are not produced in any soil ; 
This ground for wine is proper, that for oil. 
So *t is in men, but more in womankind : 
Different in face, in manners, and in mind : 
But wise men shifl their sails with every wind: 
As changeful Proteiui varied oft his shape, 
And did in sundry forms and figures 'scape 
A running stream, a standing tree becamo, 
A roaring lion, or a bleating Iamb. 
Some fish with harpoons, some with darts are 
struck, [hook : 

Some drawn with nets, some hang upon the 
So turn thyself; and imitating them, 
Try several tricks, and change thy stratagem. 
One rule will not for diflcrent ages hold ; 
The jades grow cunning, as they grow more old. 
Then talk not bawdy to the bashful maid : 
Broad words will make her innocence afraid. 
Nor to an ignorant girl of learning speak 
She thinks you conjure, when you talk in Greek« 
And hence *t is often seen, the simple shim 
The leamM, and into vile embraces run. 

Part of my task is done, and part to do, 
But here 't is time to rest myself and you. 



FROM OVID'S AMOURS. 

BOOK I. ELKO. T. 

For mighty wars I thought to tune my lute, 
And make my measures to my subject suit. 
Six ft'et for ev'ry verse the Muse designed : 
But Cupid, laughing, when he saw my mtnd 
From evVy secorui verse a foot purloin'a. 
Who gave thee, boy, this arbitrary irway, 
On subjects, not thy own, commards tf lay, 
Who Phoebus only and his lawn obey ? 
*T is more absurd than if tb«, Ctu:.en of Love 
Should in Minerva^s armo lo battle move ; 
Or manly Pallas from that r^ieen should take 
Her torch, and o'er the '^ying lover shake. 
In fie'.os as wfl ma^ Cynthia sow the corOi 
Or Cere** wTnd >i woods the bugle-horn 
As T^e^ r^*i ifhcebus quit the trembling string, 
For r*v-<^icl and shield ; and Mars may learn to 
Already thy dominions are too large ; [>ing« 
Bo not ambitious of a foreign charge. 
If thou wilt reign o'er all, and every where, 
The god of music for his harp may fear. 
Thus when with soaring wings I seek renowDi 
Thou pluck'st my pinions and I flutter dowa. 
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CoaM I on such mean thoughts mj muse ein- 
I want a mistroM or a blooming boy. [p^oy. 
Thus I complalnM : liis bow the stripling bent, 
And chose on arrow fit for his intent. 
The shaft his purpose fatally pursues ; 
Now, poet, there 's a subject for thy muse. 
He said : too well, alas, he knows his trade ; 
For in my breast a mortal wound he made. 
Far hence, ye proud hexameters, remove, 
My verse is pac*d and trammrlM into love. 
With myrtle wreaths my thoughtful brows en- 
close, 
While in unequal verse I sing my woes. 



FROM OVID'S AMOURS. 

BOOK I. ELKO. IV. 

To his mistress, whose husband is invited to a feast 
with them. The poet Instructs her how to be- 
have herself in his company. 

Your husband will be with us at the treat ; 
May that be the last supper ho shall eat. 
And am poor I a guest invitod there, 
Only to see, while he may touch the fair ? 
To see you kiss and hug your nauseous lord, 
While his lewd hand descends below the board? 
Now wonder not that Hippodamia's charms. 
At such a sight, the Centaurs urg'd to arms ; 
Thil in a rage they threw their cups aside, 
Assail'd the bridegroom, and would force the 

bride. 
I am not half a horse, (I would I were,) 
Yet hardly can from you my hands forbear. 
Take then my counsel ; which observ'd may be 
Of some importance both to you and me. 
Be sure to come before vour man be there : 
There's nothing can he done; but come howe'er, 
Sit next him (that bel(Migs to decency) 
But tread upon my foot in passing by. 
Read in my looks what silently they speak, 
And slyly, with your eyes, your answer make 
My lifted eyebrow shall declare my pain ; 
My right hand to his fellow shall complain ; 
And on the back a letter shall design ; 
Besides a note that shall be writ in wine. 
Whene'er you think upon our last embrace. 
With your fore-finger gently touch your face. 
If any word of mine offend my dear. 
Pull, with your hand, the velvet of your ear. 
If you are pleas'd witli what I do or say, 
Handle your rings, or witli your fingers play. 
As suppliants use at altars, hold the board, 
Whane'er you wish the devil may take your 

lord. 



When he filU tor you never toads llw enp. 

But bid th' officious cuckold drink it up. 
The waiter on those services employ : 
Drink you, and I will snatch it (nmi the boy ; 
Watching the part where your sweet mouth 

hath been. 
And thence with eager lips will suck it in. 
If he, with clownish manners, thinks it fit 
To taste, and offer you the nasty bit, 
Reject his greasy kindness, and restore 
Th' unsavVy morsel he had cbew'd before. 
Nor let his arms embrace your neck, nor reit 
Your tender check upon his hairy breast. 
Let not his hand within your bosom stray. 
And rudely with your pretty bubbies play. 
But above all, let him no kiss receive ; 
That 's an offence I never can forgive. 
Do not, O do not that sweet mouth resign, 
Lest I rise up in arms, and cry, 'T is mine. 
I shall thrust in betwixt, and void of fear 
The manifest adulterer will appear. 
These things are plain to sighl ; but more I 

doubt 
What you conceal beneath your petticoat. 
Take not his leg between your tender thighf, 
Nor with your hand, provoke my foe to rise. 
How many love-inventions I deplore, 
Which I myself have practis'd all before ? 
How od have I been forc'd the robe to lift 
In company ; to make a homely shift 
For a bare bout, ill huddled o'er in haste, 
While o'er my side the fair her mantle cast. 
You to vour husband shall not be so kind : 
But, lest you should, your mantle leave behind. 
Encourage him to tope ; but kiss him not, 
Nor mix one drop of water in his pot. 
If he be fuddled well, and snores apace. 
Then we may take advice from time and place. 
When all depart, when compliments are loud, 
Be sure to mix among the thickest crowd : 
There I will be, and there we cannot miss, 
Perhaps to grubble, or at least to kiss. 
Alas ! what length of labour I employ, 
Just to secure a short and transient joy ! [come. 
For night must part us : and when night if 
Tuck'd underneath his arm he leads you hone, 
He locks you in ; I folbw to the door, 
His fortune envy, and my own deplore. 
He kisses you, he more than kisses too , 
Th' outrageous cuckold thinks it all is due. 
But add not to his joy by your consent. 
And let it not be given, but orUy lent. 
Return no kiss, nor move in any sort ; 
Make it a dull and a malignant sporL 
Had I my wish, he should no pleasure take. 
But slubber o'er your business for my sake. 
And whate 'er fortune shall tliis night befall. 
Coax me to morrow, by forswearing alL 
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♦ * ♦ * * 

BOOK II. ELEG. SIX ahore. 

The jilting harlot strikes the surest blow, 

^ i(( 4i 41 41 A truth which I by sad experience know. 

The kind poor constant creature we despise ; 

What comes with ease, we nauseously receive, Man but pursues the quarry while it flies. 

Who, but a sot, would scorn to love with leave ? But tliuu, dull husband of a wife too fair, 

With hopes and fears my flames are Mown up Stand on thy guard, and watch tlie precious 

higher ? ware ; 

Make me despair, and then I can desire. If creaking doors, or harking dogs thou hear, 

Give me a jilt to tease my jealous mind ; Or windows scratched, suspect a rival there. 

Deceits are virtues in the female kind. An orange wench would tempt thy wife ftp 

Corinna my fantastic humour knew, broad ; 

Play'd trick for trick, and kept herself still new : Kick her, for she *s a letter-bearing bawd ; 

She, that next night I might tlie sharper come, In short, be jealous as the devil in hell! 

Fell out with me, aud sent me fasting home ; And set my wit on work to cheat thee well. 

Or some pretence to lie alone woukl take ; The sneaking city-cuckold is my foe. 

Whene'er she pleas'd, her head and teeth would I scorn to strike, but when he wards the blow. 

Till having won me to the highest strain, [ache : Look to thy hits, and leave oflTthy cooniving 

She took occasion to be sweet again. I *\\ be no drudge to any wittal living ; 

With what a gust, ye gods, we then embraced ! I have been patient, and forborne thee long, 

How ev'ry ki.ss was dearer than the last ! In hope thou wouldst not pocket up thy wrong : 

Thou whom I now adore, bo edified, If no aflront can rouse thee, understand 

Take care that 1 may often be denied. I Ml take no more indulgence at thy hand. 

Forget the promised hour, or feign some fright, What, ne'er to be forbid thy house, and wife ! 

Make mo lie rough on bulks each other night. Damn him who loves to lead so ill a life, 

These are the arts that best secure thy reign, Now I can neither sigh, nor whine, nor pray, 

And this the fotxl, that must my fires maintain. All those occasions thou hast ta'en away. 

Gross easy love does, like gross diet, pail. Why art thou so incorrigibly civil ? 

In squcasy stomachs honey turns to gall. Do somewhat I may wish thee at the devil. 

Had Danae not been kept in brazen tow'rs. For shame be no accomplice in my treas<»i, 

Jove had not thought her worth his golden A pimping husband is too mucli in reason. 

show'rs. Once more wear horns, before I quite (bnake 

When Juno to a cow nim'd lo*s shape, her, 

The watchman helpM her to a second leap. In hopes whereof, I rest thy cuckold-maker. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM JUVENAL. 

nniTT i3»TOQT QATrnT? nw tttvittjat work of all the re«t. Herein he confines Mmself 

THE FUtSr SAriKi!. Ob JUVfcir^AL. t© no one subject, but strikes mdiflTcrently at aU 

men m his way : In every following satire he has 

THB ARGUMENT chosen some particular moral which he would 

inculcate ; and lashes some particular vice or fol- 

Hm poet frtves us first a kind of humorous reason ly, (an art with which our lampooners arc not 

fbr his wrtlinz : That beln? provoked by hearing much ar^pMlnted.) But our poet being desirous 

so many ill itoets rehearse their works, ho does to reform his own a^e, and not daring to attempt 

himself Justice on them, by solving them as bod as it by an overt act of naming living ]ierM)ns, In- 

they brlns. But since no man will rank himself vtghs only against those who were Infamous in 

with ill writers, 'lis easy to conclude, that if such the times lmine<liaiely prcccitlng his, whereby be 

wretclies coukl draw an audience, he thought it no not only gives a fair warnin? to great men, that 

hard matter to excel them, and gain a greater e8< ihclr memory lies at the mercy of future poets 

teem with the public. Next he informs us mora and historians, but also with a finer stroke of 

openly, why he rather addicts himself 10 satire, his pen brantls even the living, and personates 

than any other kmd of poetry. And here he dis- them imder deail men's names, 

covers that it Ir. not so much his lndi?n:aion to I have avoided as much as I could possibly the 

HI poets, as to 111 men. which has prompted him to borrowed learning of marginal notes and illustra* 

write. He therefore gives us asummary and gene- tions, and for that reason have translated tnie 

ral view of the vices and follies reigning tn his saUre somewhat largely. And freely own (If It 

tune. 80 that this first satire Is the natural ground- be a Ikult) that 1 have likewise omitted noai of 
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tlM proper names, beeatue I thought thej woo<il 
not much edify the reader. To conclude. If In 
two or three places 1 have dcxerted all ihe com- 
mentators, it Is because they flrst de^rted mjr 
author, or at least have ie(t him In so much ob- 
scurity, that too mud) room i» left for fuesstn^. 

Still shall I hear, and never quit the score, 
StunnM with hoarse Codrus^Theseid, o'er sjad 

o'er? 
Shall this man^s Elegies and toother's Play 
TJnpunidhM murder a long summer's day ? 
Huge Tolephus, a formidable page, 
Cries vengeance ; and Orestes' bulky rage, 
Uii<>atl»fied with margins closely writ, 
Foaois o'er the covers, and not finish'dyet. 
Ni>ins.n ran take a more familiar note 
Of iiift own home, tlian I of Vulcan's grot, 
(>t Mu.r8 his grove, or hoUow winds that blow 
From ^Etna's top, or tortur'd ghosts below. 
I know by rote the fam'd exploits of Greece ; 
The Centaurs' fury, and the golden fleece ; 
Through the thick shades tJi' eternal scribbler 

bawls, 
And shakes the statues on their pedestals. 
The best and worst on the same theme employs 
His muse, and plagues us with an equal noise. 

Provok'd by these incorrigible fools, 
I IcA declaiming in pedantic schools ; 
Where, with men-boys, i stove to get renown , 
Advising Sylla to a private gown. 
But since the world with writing is posscst, 
I 'II versify in spite ; and do my best, 
To make as much waste paper as tlio rest. 

But why I lift alofltho Satire's rod, 
Antl tread the path wiuch fam'd Lucilius trc>), 
Attend the causes which my Muse have led : 
When sapitrss eunuchs mount the ni^rria^o- 

When mannish Mevia, that two-hanc\vl vhore, 
Astride on horseback hunts the Tuscan boar, 
When all our lords are by his wealtli outvied. 
Whose razor on my callow beard was tried ; 
When I behold the spawn of conquer'd Nile 
Crispinus, botli in birth and manners vile, 
Pacing in pomp, with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang'd oft a day for needless luxury ; 
And finding oil occasion to be fann'd, 
Ambitious to produce ins lady-hand ; 
Oharg'd with light aunmier-rings his fingers 

sweat, 
Unable to support a gem of weight : 
Such fulsome objects meeting every where, 
''T is hard to write, but harder to forbear. 
To view so lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What hoops of iron could my spleen contain ! 
When pleading Matho, bomo abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new-fashion'd chair, 
And afler him the wretch in pomp convey'd. 
Whose evidence his lord and friend betrav'dt 



And but the wish*d occaaiou docs attend 
From the poor nobles the huit spoils to read, 
Whom e'en spies dread as their supcrinr fiendi 
And bribe with presents ; or, when prvi>eauiki| 
They send their prostituted wives for bail : 
When night-performance holds the pUce of 

merit. 
And brawn and back the next of kin HiAiwrit; 
For such good parts are in prefermeo'.'i itvaji 
The rich old madam never fails to par 
Her legacies, by nature's standard gi <*n, 
One gains an ounce, another gains eleven : 
A dear-bought bargain, all things duly wej|;h*d| 
For which their thrice concocted blood is paid* 
With looks as wan, as he who in the brake 
At unawares has trod upon a snake ; 
Or play'd at Lyons a declaiming prize, 
For which the vanquish'd rhetorician dies. 
What indignation boils within my veins, 
When perjur'd guardians, proud with impious 

gains. 
Choke up the streets, too narrow for their trains ! 
Whose wards by want betray'd, to crimes are 

led 
Too foul to name, too fulsome to be read ! 
When be who pill'd his province scapes the lawi| 
And keeps his money, though he lost his cause : 
Hie fine begg'd oflf, contenms his infiuny, 
Can rise at twelve, and get him drunk ere three : 
Enjoys his exile, and, condemn'd in vain. 
Leaves thee, prevailing province, to complain! 

Such villanies rous'd Horace into wrath : 
And 't is more noble to pursue his path, 
Than an old tale of Diomede to repeat, 
Or lab'ring after Hercules to sweat. 
Or wand'ring in the winding maze of Crete ; 
Or with the winged smith aloft to fly. 
Or flutt'ring perish with his foolish boy. 

With wha.t impatience must the muse be- 
hold 
The wife, by her procuring husband sold ? 
For though the law makes null th' adulterer's 

deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may succeed ; 
Who his taught eyes up to the ceiling throwii 
And sleeps all over but his wakeful nofl«^ 
When he dares hope a colonel's command. 
Whose coursers kept, ran out hb father's land ; 
Wlio, yet a stripling, Nero's chariot drove, 
Whirl'd o'er the streets, while his vain mastef 

strove 
With boasted art to please his eunuch-love. 
Would it not make a modest author dare 
To draw his table-bode within the square. 
And fill with notes, when lolling at his ease, 
M ecocnos-like, the happy rogue he sees 
Borne by six wearied slaves in open view. 
Who cancell'd an old will, and forg'd a new ; 
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Made wealthy at the small expense of signing 
With a wet seal, and a fresh interlining ? 
The laily, next, requires a lashing line. 
Who squeezed a toad into her husband's vrine : 
So well the fashionable mod'cine thrives, 
That now 't is practisM e'en by country wives : 
Pois'uing, without regard of fame or fear : 
And spotted corpse are frequent on the bier. 
Wouldst thou to honours and preferments climb ? 
Be bold in mischief, dare some mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or banishment de- 
serves : 
For virtue is but dryly prais'd, and starves. 
Great men, to great crimes, owe their plate 

embossed, 
Fair palaces, and furniture of cost; 
And high commands : a sneaking sin is lost. 
Who can behold that rank old locher keep 
His son's corrupted wife, and hope to sleep? 
Or that male-harlot or that unfledg'd boy. 
Eager to sin, before he can enjoy ? 
If nature could not, anger would indite 
Such woful stuff as I or Shadwell write. 

Count from the time, since old Deucalion^s 
boat, 
RaisM by the flood, did on Parnassus float ; 
And scarcely mooring on the clifi*, implor'd 
An oracle how man might be restored ; 
When softcnM stones and vital breath ensu'd, 
And virgins naked were by lovers view'd ; 
What ever since that Golden Age was done. 
What human kind desires, and what they shun. 
Rage, passions, pleasures, impotence of will, 
"Shall this satirical collection fiJl. 
What age so large a crop of vices bore, 
Or when was avarice extended more ? 
When were tho dice with more profusion 

thrown ? 
Tho well-fill'd fob not emptied now alone, 
But gamesters for whole patrimonies play ; 
The steward brin^ the deeds which must convey 
The lost estate : what more than madness reigns, 
When one short sitting; many hundreds drains, 
And not enough is lefl him to supply 
Board-wages, or a footman's livery ? 

What aje so manv summer seats did see ? 
Or which of our forefathers far'd so well, 
As on a seven dishes, at a private meal? 
Clients of old were feasted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th' outward door ; 
Which by the hungry rout i? soon dospatch'd : 
The paltry largess, too, severely watchM 
Ere given ; and ev'ry face observM with care. 
That no intruding guest usurp a share. 
Known, you receive : the crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood. 
Who gape among the crowd for their preca- 
rious food. 



The praetors' and the tribunes* voice is heard ; 
The fireedman justles, and will be preferr'd ; 
First come, first serv'd, he cries ; and I, in 

spite 
Of your great lordships, will maintain my right. 
Though bom a slave, though my torn ears are 

borM, 
'T is not the birth, 't is money makes the lord. 
The rent of five fair houses I receive ; 
What greater honours can the purple give ? 
The poor patrician is reduc'd to keep. 
In melancholy walks, a grazier's sheep : 
Not Pallas nor Licinius had my treasure ; 
Then let the sacred tribunes wait my leisure, 
Once a poor rogue, 't is true, I trod the street, 
And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 
Gold is the greatest god ; through yet we see 
No temples rais'd to Money's majesty. 
No altars fuming to her power divine, 
Such as to Valour, Peace, and Virtue shine. 
And Faith, and Concord : where the stork on 

high 
Seems to salute her infant progeny : 
Presaging pious love with her auspicious cry. 
But since otu* knights and senators account 
To what their sordid begging vails amount, 
Judge what a wretched share the poor attends. 
Whose whole subsistence on those alms de- 
pends! 
Their household fire, their raiment, aiui their 

food. 
Prevented by those harpies ; when a wood 
Of litters thick besiege the donor's gate. 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis'd dole : nay, some have learn'd the 

tiick 
To beg for absent persons ; feign them sick, 
Close mew'd in thoir sedans, for fear of air : 
And for their wives produce^an empty chair. 
This is my spouse: despatch her with her share 
'TIS Galla : Let her ladyship but peep : 
^ No, Sir, 't is pity to disturb her sleep. 

Such fine employments our whole days di- 
vide: 
The salutations of the morning tide 
Call up the sun ; those ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl ; 
Then to the statues ; where amidst the race 
Of conqu'ring Rome, some Arab shows his 

face, 
Inscrib'd with titles, and profanes the place ; 
Fit to be piss'd against, and somewhat more. 
The great man, home conducted, shits hit 

door; 
Old clients, wearied out with fruitless care. 
Dismiss their hopes of eating, and despair. 
Thoujfh much against the grain forc'd to retire. 
Buy roots for supper, and provide a fire. 
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Meantime his lordship lolls within at eaiM, 
Pamp'ring his paunch with forei^ rarities ; 
Both sea and land are ransacked for the feast; 
And his own gut the sole invited guest. 
Such plate, such tables, dishes dresl so well. 
Thai whole estates are swaliowM at a meal. 
E'en parasites are banished from his board : 
(At once a sordid and luxurious lord :) [drest ; 
Prodigious throat, for which whole boars are 
(A creature form'd to furnish out a feast.) 
But present punishment pursues his maw, 
When surfeited and swell'd, the peacock raw ; 
He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath. 
Repletions, apoplez, intestate death. 
His fate makes table talk, divulg'd with scorn. 
And he, a jest, into his grave is borne. 

No age con go beyond us ; future times 
Can odd no farther to the present crimes. 
Our sons but the same things can wish and do ; 
Vice is at stand, and at the highest flow. 
Then Satire, spread thy sails , take all the winds 
can blow. [yield 

Some may, perhaps, demand what Muse can 
Sufficient strength for such a spacious field ? 
From whence can be deriv'd so large a vein, 
Bold truths to speak, and spoken to maintam ; 
When god-like freedom is so far bereft 
The noble mind, that scarce the name is left ? 
Ere gcandcdum magnatum was begot. 
No matter if the great forgave or not : 
But if that honest license now you take, 
If into rogues onmipolent you rake, 
Death is your doom, impalM upon a stake. 
Smear'd o'er with wax, and set on fire, to light 
The streets, and make a dreadful blaze by 
night. [draught 

Shall they, who drenchM three uni.*les in a 
Of pois'nous juice, be then in triumph brought. 
Make lanes amoqg the people where they go, 
And, mounted high on downy chariots, throw 
Disdainful glances on the crowd below 7 
Be silent, and beware, if such you see ; 
'T is defamation but to say. That 's he ! ^ 

Against bold Turnus the great Trojan arm. 
Amidst their strokes the poets gets no harm : 
Achilles may in epique verse be slain. 
And none of ail his Myrmidons complain : 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry ; 
Not if he drown himself for company : 
But when Lucilius brandishes his pen, 
And flashes in the face of guilty men, 
A coki sweat stands in drops on ev'ry part ; 
And rage succeeds to tears, revenge to smart. 
Muse, be advis'd ; 'l is past considering lime, 
When entered once the dangVous lists of 

rhyme : 
Since none the living villains dare implead, 
Arraign them in the persona of the dead. 



THE THIRD SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 
THE AROUMEKT. 

The story of this satire speaks Itself. UUbrltim 
the supposed friend of Juvenal, and himself a 
poet, is leaving Rome, and retiring to Cuaa. 
Our author accompanies him out of town. 
Before they take leave of each other, UmbrlUw 
tells his friend tiie reasons which obU|» him 
to lead a private life, in an ot»scure place. & 
complains that an honest man cannot get Us 
bread at Rome. That none hut flattereis aska 
their fortunes there : that Grecians and other fl»- 
reigners rai^e themselves by these sordid arts 
wliich he doscnt>c8, and against which he hiiier- 
ly inveighs. He reckons up the several Iboob- 
veniencics which 9n\se from a city life ; and the 
many dangers which attend it. Upbraids ths 
noblenu-n with covatousness, for not rewarding 
good poeus ; and arraigns the govenment for starv- 
ing tlicDu The great art of this satire Is pa^ 
ticularly shown, in common places ; and draw- 
ing in as many vices, as could naturally fall lato 
the compass of it. 

Grieved though I am an ancient firiend to loM, 
I like the solitary seat he chose : 
In quiet Cumae fixing his repose : 
Where, far from noisy Rome secure he UfWy 
And one more citizen to Sybil gives. 
The road to Bajs, and that soft recess, 
Which all the gods with all their bounty UcM. 
Though I in Prochyta with greater ease 
Could live, than in a street of palaces. 
What scene so desert, or so full of fiight. 
As tow'ring bouses tumbling in the n^t. 
And Rome on fire beheld by its own bUaDg 

light? 
But worse than all, the clatt'rtng tiles ; axxl wane 
Than thousand padders, is tiie poet's curse. 
Rogues that in dog-days cannot rhyme forbear : 
But without mercy read, and make you hear. 
Now while my friend, just ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart; 
He stoppM a little at tho Conduit-gate, 
Where Numa modelled once tho Roman state, 
In mighty councils with his Nymph* retk'd: 
Though now the sacred shades and founts are 

hir'd pay 

By banish'd Jews, who tlieir whole wealth can 
In a small basket, on a wisp of hay ; 
Yet such our avarice is, that ev*ry tree 
Pays for his head ; nor sleep itself is free : 
Nor place, nor persons, now are sacred heki, 
From their own grove the Muses are ezpell'd. 
Into this lonely vale our steps we bend, 
I and my sullen disomtented fi-iend : 
The marble caves, and aqueducts we view ; 
But how adult'rate now, and difiereot fixun th» 

true ' 

• ffymph] JCgena, a nymph, or goddess; ^ 
whom Numa feigned to converse by nl^ht, and to 
instructed by her in modelling his stxperstltlOQs. 
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How much more beauteous had the fountain 

been 
EmbelUsh'd with her first created green. 
Where crystal streams through living turf had 

run, 
Contented with on urn of native stone ! 

Then thus Umbritius (with an angry frown, 
And looking back on this degenerate town,) 
Since noble arts in Rome have no support, 
And ragged virtue not a friend at court. 
No profit rises from th* ungrateful stage, 
My poverty iucrea&ing with my age, 
'T is time to give my just disdain a vent, 
Aiul, cuniing, leave so base a government. 
Where Daodalus hi^borrowM wings laid by, 
To that obscure retreat I choose to fly : 
While yet few furrows on my face are seen, 
M'hile I walk upright, and old age is green. 
And Lachesis lias somewhat led to sp'm. 
Now, now 'i is time to quit this cursed place, 
And hide from villains my too honest (ace : 
Here let Arturius Uve, and such as ho ; 
Such manners will wiili such a town agree. 
Knaves who in full assemblies have the knack 
Of turning trutli to lies, and white to black ; 
Can hire large houses, and oppress the poor 
Sy farmM excise ; can cleanse the common- 
shore ; 
And rent the fishery ; can bear the dead ; 
And teach their eyes dissembled tears to shed, 
All this for gain ; for gain they sell their very 

head. 
These fellows (see what fortune's power can 

do) 
Were once the minstrels of a country show : 
Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town. 
By trumpetrcheeks and bloated faces known. 
But now, grown rich, on drunken holydays. 
At their own costs exhibit public plays ; 
Where inHuencM by the rabble's bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back,* they popularly kill. 
From thence retum'd, tlieir sordid avarico 

rakes 
In excrements again, and hires thejakes. 
Why hire they not the town, not ev'ry thing, 
Suice such as they have fortune in a string ? 
Who, for her pleasure, can her fools advance : 
And toss 'em topmost on the wheel of chance. 
What's Rome lo me, what bus'ness have I 

thore, 
I who can neither lie, nor falsely swear ? 
Nor praise my patron's undeserving rhymoK, 
Nor yet comply with him, noi* with his tinivs ; 

* With thttmbt hen/ l&'k] In a priKS of swon!- 

E lasers, when one of (he fencers had the other at 
IS merer, the vanoulsheJ party Implored the cle« 
mencr of the siMSc'totors. If they thnught he de- 
Mrvfid It not, they held up their thumbs and btflft 
them luckirards, in slga of daaih. 



Unskill'd in schemes by planets to foreahoW| 
Like canting rascals, how the wars will go : 
I nuither will, nnr can prognosticate 
To the yuiuj;: gaping heir, his fatlier's fate : 
Nor in the entrails of a toad have pry'd. 
Nor carried bawdy presents to a bride : 
For want of these town-virtues, thus, alone, 
I go conducted on my way by none : 
Like a dead member from the body rent ; 
Matm'd, and unuseful to the government. 

Who now is lov'd, but he who loves the times, 
Conscious of close intrigues, and dipt in crimes ; 
Lab'ring witli secrets which his b<»ombuni. 
Yet never must to public light return ? 
They get reward alone who can betray : 
For keeping honest counsels none will pay. 
He who can Verres, when he will, accuse, 
The purse of Verres may at pleasure use : 
But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
And pays the sea in tributary tides. 
Be bribe sufficient to corrupt thy breast ; 
Or violate with dreams tliy peaceful rest. 
Great men with jealous eyes the friend behold, 
Whose secrecy they purchase with their gold. 

I haste to tell thee, nor shall shame oppob^, 
What confidants our wealthy Romans chose ; 
And whom [ most abhor : to speak my roiud, 
I hate, in Rome, a Grecian town to find : 
To see the scum of Greece transplanted here, 
Receiv'd like gods, is what I cannot bear. 
Nor Greeks alone, but Syrians here abouKu, 
Obscene Orontes, diving under ground. 
Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry shores. 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores : 
Hither their crooked harps and customs coma : 
All find receipt in hospitable Rome. 
The barbarous harlots crowd the public place : 
Go, fools, and purchase an unclean embnice ; 
The painted mitre court, and the more painted 

fice. 
Old Romulus, and father Mars look down. 
Your herdsman primitive, your homely clown 
Is tum'd a beau in a loose tawdry gown. 
His once unkemb'd, and horrid locks, heboid 
Stilling sweet oil : his neck inchain'd with gold : 
Aping the foreigners, in ev'ry dress ; 
Which, bought at greater cost, becomes him 

less. 
Meantime they wisely leave their native land, 
From Sicyon, Samos, and from Alaband, 
And Amydon, to Rome they swarm in shoolit 
So sweet and easy is the gain from fouls. 
Poor refugees at first, they {mrchase here : 
And. soon as denizon'd, they domineer. 
Grow to the great, a flatt'ring servile rout : 
W'nrk themselves inward, and their patrons onC 
Ct'.:i<^-witted,brazen-fac'd, with fluent tonguaa, 
Patient of labours, and dinenbling wroap. 
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Ridctte mo this, tnd guess him if you can, 

Who bears a nation in a single man ? 

A cook, a conjuror, a rhetorician, 

A painter, pedant, a geometrician, 

A dancer on the ropes, and a physician. 

All things the hungry Greek exactly knows : 

And bid him go to heav*n, to heav'n he goes. 

In short, no Scythian, Moor, or Thracian bonii 

But in that town whicli arms and arts adorn.* 

Shall he be plac'd above me at the board, 

In purple cloth'd, and lolling like a lord ? 

Shall he before me sign, whom t'other day 

A small-craft Tessel hither did convey ; [lay ? 

Where, stowM with primes, and rotten figs, he 

How little is the privilege become 

Of being bom a citizen of Rome ! 

The Greeks get all by fulsome flatteries ; 

A most peculiar stroke they have at lies. 

They make a wit of their insipid friend; 

His blobber-lips, and beetle-brows commend ; 

His long crane neck, and narrow shoulders 
praise ; 

You M think they were describing Hercules. 

A creaking voice for a clear treble goes ; 

Though harsher than a cock that treads and 
crows. 

We can as grossly praise ; but, to our grief, 
No flatt'ry but from Grecians gains belief. 
Besides these qualities, we must agree 
They mimic better on the stage than we : 
The wife, the whore, the shepherdess they play, 
In such a free, and such a graceful way, 
That we believe a very woman shown. 
And fancy something underneath the gown. 
But not Antiochus, nor Stratoclos, f 
Our ears and ravishM eyes can only please : 
The nation is composM of such as these. 
All Greece is one comedian : laugh, and they 
Return it louder than an ass can bray : 
Grieve, and they grieve; if you weep silently, 
There seems a silent echo in their eye : 
They carmot mourn like you, but they can cry. 
Call for a fire, their winter clothes they take : 
Begin but you to shiver, and they shake : 
In frost and snow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th' unswealing brow, and swear they 

sweat. 
We live not on the square with such as these, 
Such are our betters who can better please : 
Who day and night are like a looking-glass; 
Still ready to reflect their patron's face. 
The panegyric hand, and lifted eye, 
Prcpar'd for some new piece of flattery. 
E'en nasttness, occasions will afford ; 

* Bvt in that totcn, Ac.] Athens ; of which Pallas 
the goddoKS of arms and arts was patroness. 
' Amtochut, nor StraiocU*] Two famous Qreciaa 
ittlQiics, or acton, in the poet*s time. 



Besides, there's nothing sacred, nothing fr«e 
From bold attempts of their rank lechery. 
Through the whole family their laboum nm ; 
The daughter is debauch'd, the wife is woo: 
Nor 'scapes the bridegroom ,or the bkxxning •<)■« 
If none they find for their lowd purpose fit. 
They with the walls and very flioors commit. 
They search the secrets of the house, and so 
Are worshipped there, and fear d for what thof 
know. 
And, now we talk ofGrecians, cast a view 
On what, in schools, their men of moral* do; 
A rigid Stoic his own pupil slew : 
A friend against a friend ofiits own cloth, 
Turn'd evidence, and murdered oo his oath. 
What room is left for Romans in a town 
Where Grecians rule, and cloaks control tb» 

gown? 
Some Diphilus, or some ProCogenes, 
Look sharply out, our senators to seize : 
Engross 'em wholly, by their native art. 
And fear'd no rivals in their bubbles' heart: 
One drop of poison in my patron's ear, 
One slight suggestion of a senseless fear, 
Infus'd with cunning, serves to ruin me ; 
Disgrac'd, and banish'd firom the iamily. 
In vain forgotten services I boast ; 
My long dependence in an hour is lost : 
Loc^ round the world, what country will ip* 

pear, 
Where frieruls are left with greater ease thaa 

here? 
At Rome (nor think me partial to the poor) 
All ofllces of ours are out of door : 
In vain we rise, and to their levees nm ; 
My lord himself is up, before, and gone : 
The prtEtor bids his lictors mend their pace, 
Lest his colleague outstrip him in the race : 
The childless matrons are, long since, awake; 
And, for aflronts, the tardy visits take. 

'T is frequent, here, to see a freebom ton 
On the left hand of a rich hireling run : 
Because the wealthy rogue can throw away, 
For half a brace of bouts, a tribune's pay : 
But you, poor sinner though you lore the vice, 
And, like the whore, demur upon the price : 
And, frighted with the wicked sum, forbear 
To lend a hand, and help her fit>m the chair. 

Produce a witness of unblemish'd life, 
Holy as Numa or as Numa's wife, 
Or him who bid th' imhallow'd flames retire, 
And snatch'd the trembling goddess fixHn the 

lire. 
The question is not put, how far extends 
His piety, but what he yearly spends : 
Quick, to the bus'ness ; how he lives and eali , 
How largely gives ; bow sptsndidlj he irsals i 
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H<yw nuunj thooMUid acres feed hb sheep ? The mimic yearly gives the same deUgfats; 

What are his rents? what servants does he And in the mother's arms the clownish infant 

keep ? frights. 

Th* account is soon cast ap ; the judges rate Their habits (undistinguishM by degree) 

Our credit in the court by our estate. Are plain, alike ; the same simplicity, 

Swear by our gods, or those the Greeks adore, Both on the stage, and in the pit, you see. 

Thou art as sure forsworn, as thou art poor : In his white cloak the magistrate appears ; 

The poor must gain their bread by perjury ; The country bumpkin the some livVy wears. 

And e*en the gods, that other means deny, But here, attirM beyond our purse we go, 

In conscience must absolve *em, when they lie. For tiseless ornament and flaunting show : 

Add, that the rich have still a gibe in store ; We take on trust, in purple robes to shine ; 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor : And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. 

For the torn surtout and the talter'd vest, This is a common vice, though all things here 

The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jest : Are sold, and sold unconscionably dear. 

The greasy gown, sullied with often turning. What will you give that Cossus may but view 

Gives a good hint, to say. The man *s in mourn- Your &ce, and in the crowd distinguish you ; 

ing ; May tako your incense like a gracious god, 

Or if the shoe be ript, or patches put, And answer only with a civil nod ? 

He 's wounded ! see the plaster on his foot. To please our patrons, in this vicious age, 

Want is the scorn of evVy wealthy fool ; We make our entrance by the favVite page : 

And wit in rags is tum'd to ridicule. Shave his first down, and when he polls his hair« 

Pack hence, and fi-om the cover'd benches The consecrated locks to temples bear: 

rise, Pay tributary cracknels, which he sells, 

(The master of the ceremonies cries,) Anid, with our offerings, help to raise his vaib. 

This ii no place for you, whose small estate Who fears, in country towns, a house's fall. 

Is not the value of the settled rate : Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall ? 

The sons of happy punks, the pander's heir. But we inhabit a weak city here ; 

Are privileged to sit iu triumph there, Which buttresses and props but scarcely bear t 

To clap the first, and rule the theatre. And 't is the village mason's daily calling. 

Up to the galleries, for shame, retreat ; To keep the world's metropolis from falling. 

For, by the Roscian law, the poor can claim no To cleanse the gutters, and the chinks to dose, 

seat. And, for one night, secure his lord^s repose. 

Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed At Cumis we can sleep, quite round the yearj 

The man that poll'd but twelve pence for his Nor falls, nor fires, nor nightly dangers fear ; 

head ? While rolling flames from Roman turrets fly 

Who ever nam'd a poor man for his heir, And the pale citizens for buckets cry. 

Or call'd him to assist the judging chair ? Thy neighbour has remov'd his wretched store. 

The poor were wise, who, by the rich op- (Few hands will rid the lumber of the poor ;) 

press'd. Thy own third story smokes, while thou, supine. 

Withdrew, and sought a sacred place of rest. Art drench'd in fumes of undigested wine. 

Once they did well, to free themselves from For if the lowest floors already bum, 

scorn ; CockloAs aiui garrets soon wiU take their turn. 

But had done better never to return. Whore thy tame pigeons next the tiles were 

Rarely they rise by virtue's aid, who lie bred, 

Plung'd in the depth of helpless poverty. Which, in their nests unsafe, are timely fled 

At Rome 't is worse ; where house-rent by the Codrus had but one bed, so short to boot, 

year, That his short wife's short legs hung dangling 

And servants' bellies cost so devilish dear *, out 

And tavern bills run high for hungry cheer. His cupboard's head six earthen pitchers grac'd. 

To drink or eat in earthenware we scorn. Beneath 'em was his trusty tankard placed. 

Which cheaply cotmtry cupboards does adorn : And, to support this noble plate, there hiy 

And coarse blue hoods on holydays are worn. A bending Chiron cast from honest clay ; 

Some distant parts of Italy are known, His few Greek books a rotten chest contain'd ; 

Where none, but only dead men, wear a gown : Whose covers much of mouldiness complain'd ; 

On theatres of turf, in homely state. Where mice and rats devour'd poetic bread. 

Old plays they act, old feasts they celebrate : And with heroic verse luxuriously were fed. 

The same rude song returns upon the crowd, 'T is true, poor Codrus nothing had to boast. 

And, by tradition, is for wit allow'd. And yet poor Codrus all that iK»thing lost, 
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Bagg*d naked through the streets of we«hh j Stockiag'd with loads offiit town-dart he goal | 

Rome; And some rogue-eoldieri w oh bis hobnitiPd 

And found not one to feed, or take him home. shoes, 

But if the palace of Arturius bum, Indents his legs behind in bkx>dy rows. 

The nobles change their clothes, the matrons See with what 8m<^e our doles w« celrhrata : 

mourn ; A hundred guests, invited, walk in state : 

The city pretor will no pleadings hear ; A hundred htrogry slaves, with their Dutch 

The very name of Are we hate and fear ; kitchens wait. 

And look aghast, as if the Gaub were here. Huge pans the wretches on their head must beari 

While yet it burns, th' officious nation flies. Which scarce gigantic Corbulo could rear : 

Some to oindole, and some to bring supplies : Yet they must walk upright beneath th« load; 

One sends him marble to rebuild, and one Nay, run, and running blow the sparkling flames 

White naked statues of the Parian stone, abroad. [lorn: 

The work of Polyclete, that seem to live ; Their coats, from botching newly brought, are 

While others images for altars give ; Unwieldy timber trees in wagons borne, [Ua ; 

One books and screen9,and Pallas to the breast ; Stretch'd at their length, beyond their carriagt 

Another bags of gold, and he gives best. That nod, and threaten ruin (rom on high. 

Childless Arturius, vasUy rich before, For should their axle break, its overthrow 

Thu4 by his losses multiplies his store : Would crush, and pound to dust, (he crowd 

Su-spocted for accomplice to the Are, below ; 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Nor friends their friends, nor sires their soob 

But, could you be content to bid adieu could know : 

To the dear play-house, and the players too : Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcass would remain : 

Sweet country-seats ore purchas'd every where, But a mashM heap, a hotchpotch of the slain. 

With lands and gardens, at less price than hero One vast destruction ; not the soul alone, 

You hire a darksome doghole by the year. But bodies, like the icml, invisible are flown. 

A small convenience, decently prepar'd, Meantime, uiduu>wing of their fellows' fate, 

A shallow well, that rises in your yard, The servants wash the platter, scour the plate, 

That spreads his easy crystal streams around, Then blow the Are, with pufiing cheeks, and Isj 

And waters all the pretty spot of ground. The rubbers, and the bathing-sheets dis]itay ; 

There, love the fork, thy garden cultivate, And oil them first ; and each is handy in his way. 

And give thy frugal friends a Pythagorean treat. But he, fur whom this busy care they take, 

^T i;* somewhat to be lord of some small ground, Poor ghost, is wand'ring by the Stygian lake: 

In which a lizard may, at least, turn round. Aflrighted with the ferryman's grim face ; 

'T IS frequent, here, for want of sleep to die ; New to the horrors of that uncouth place ; 

Which fumes of undigested feasts deny ; His passage begs with tmregarded pray'r; 

And, with imperfect heat, in languid stomachs And wants two farthing to discharge his fare. 

fry. [keep. Return we to the dangers of the night ; 

What house secure from noise the poor can And, first, behold our houses' dreadful het^t ; 

Wlien e'en the rich can scarce afford to sleep ; From whence come broken potsherds tumMiaf 

So dear it costs to purchase rest in Rome ; down ; 

And hence the sources of diseases come. And leaky ware, Srom garret windows thrown: 

The drover who his fellow-drover meets Well may they break our heads, that maik the 

In narrow passages of winding streets ; flinty stone. 

The wagoners, that curse their standing *T is want of sense to sup abroad too late ; 

teams, [dreams. Unless thou first hast settled thy estate. 

Would wake e'en drowsy Drusus from his As many fates attend, thy steps to meet. 

And yet the wealthy will not brook delay. As there are waking windows in the street. 

But sweep above our heads, and make their Bless the good gods, and think thy chance is nme 

way ; To have a pisspot onlv for thy share. 

In lofly litters bom, and read and write, The scouring drunkard, if he does not fight 

Or sleep at ease : the shutters make it night. Before his bed-time, takes no rest that tajblU 

Yet still he reaches, first, the public place : Passing the tedious hours in greater pain 

The press before him stops the client's pace. Than stem Achilles, when his friend was slaiat 

The crowd that follows crush his panting sides, 'T is so ridiculous, but so true withal. 

And trip his heels ; he walks not, but he ridei. A bully cannot sleep without a brawl : 

On<i elbows him, one justles in the shole ; Yet though his youthful blood be fir'd with 

A rafter breaks hb head, or chairman's pole : He wants not wit the danger lo deoBnet 
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Is cautioui to aToid ^ coach wad nx. 
And on the lackeys will no quarrel fix. 
His train of flambeaux, and embroidered coat. 
May pririlege my lord to walk vccure on foot. 
But me, who must by mo-^Dlight hcmieward 

bend, 
Or lighted only with a camile's en«l, 
Poor me he fights, if that be fighting, where 
He only cudgels, and I only bear. 
He stand*, and bids me stand : I must abide ; 
For he *s the stronger, and is drunk beside. 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, ho 

cries. 
And shred the leeks that in your stomach rise ? 
Whose windy beans have stuft your guts, and 

where 
Have your black thumbs been dipt in vinegar? 
With what companion cobbler have you fed, 
On old ox-cheeks, or he-goat's tougher head ? 
What, are you dumb ? Ctuick, with your an* 

swer, quick, 
Before my foot salutes you with a kick. 
Sav in what nasty cellar under ground, 
Or what church-porch, your rogueship may be 

found? 
An<iwer, or answer not, *t is all the same : 
He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame* 
Before tho bar, for beating him, you come ; 
This is a poor man's liberty in Rome. 
You beg his pardou ; happy to retreat 
With some remaii.ing teeth, to chew your 

meat. 
Nor is this all ; for, when retir'd, you think 
To sleep securely; when the candles wink, 
When ev'ry door with iron chains is barr'd, 
And roaring taverris are no longer heard ; 
The ruffian robbers b/ no justice aw'd, 
And unpaid cut-throatii soldiers, are abroad, 
Those venal souls, who, harden'd in each ill, 
To save complaints and ^irosecution, kill. 
GhasM from their woods and bogs, the paddeif 

come 
To this vast city, as their native home ; 
To live at ease, and safely skulk in Rome. 

The forge in fetters only is emplojr'd; 
Our iron mines exhausted and destroy'd 
In shackles ; for thoste villains scarce alkrv 
Goads for the teams, and ploughshares for Um 

plough. 
Oh, hsppy ages of our ancestors, 
Bf*neath the kinvs and tribunitial powers ! 
One jail did all their criminals restrain ; 
Which, now, the walia of Rome can scarce 

contain. 
More I could say, more causes I could show 
Vm my departure ; but the sun is bw 
Til*" %vawnner grows weary of my stay ; 
A.vl uhips his horses forward on their way. 
f OL. L — ^23 S 



Farewell ; and when, like me, o^erwheliii'd 
with care, 
You to your own Aquinum shall repair. 
To take a mouthful of sweet country air, 
Be mindful of your friend ; and sonid me word, 
What joys your fountains and cool shades af> 

ford : 
Then, to assist your satires, I will come ; 
And add new venom, when you write of RoDie« 



THE SIXTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 
THE ARQDMENT. 

This satire, of almost double length to any of the 
rest. Is a bitter Invective against the fiUr sex. 
*Tis Indeed, a common-place, from whence aH 
the modems ba ve notoriously stolen their sharp- 
est railleries. In hU othor satires, the poet has 
only glanced on some particular women, and go- 
nerolly scourj;ed the men. But this he reservedi 
wholly for the ladies. How they had offended 
him 1 know not : liut upon the whole matter ha 
Is not to be excused for imputini; to all, the vices 
of some few among them. Neither was it fte* 
neroiuly done of hira, to attack the weakest as 
well M the fairciit part of the creation : neither 
do I know what moral he could reasonably draw 
tnnn it. It coulil not lie to avoid ilie whole sex, if 
all had been true which he alle{;eti aKatnst ihemi 
tor that had been to put an end to human kind. 
And to bid U2 beware of their artiflcee, is a kind 
of silent acknowledgment, that tliey have more 
wit thnn men : which turns the satire upon us, 
and particularly upon the poet; who thereby 
makes a corapiiment, where he meant a libeL u 
he intended only to.e? crci»e his wit. he has for* 
felted his judt^ment, by making the one half of 
his readers his mortal enemies ; atid amonff the 
men, all tho happy lover4, by their own experi- 
ence, will disprove his acciuiatlons. The whole 
world must allow thi« to tic the wittiest of his sa- 
tires : and truly he had need of all his parts, to 
maintain, with so muc-.It violence, so unjust a 
charts. I am satisflel h? will brln^ but few over 
to his opinion • and on thai consideration chiefl/ 
I ventured to translate him. Though there want* 
ed not another reason, which was, that no one 
else would undertake it • at least. Sir C 8. who 
could have done more right to the author, after a 
long delay, at length abwluiely refused so un 
grateful an employment; and every one will 
grant, that the work must have been Imperfect 
and lame, if it had appeared without one of the 
principal members belonging to it. Let the post 
therefore bear the blame of his own invention | 
and let me satisfy the world, that I am not of his 
opinion. Whatever his Roman ladies were, the 
English are free from all his Imputations. They 
will read with wonder and abhorrence the vices 
of an age, which was the most mfomous of any 
on record. They will Uess themMhes when 
they behold those examples, related of Uomitlan's 
tli'^e ; iliey '.viU give bark to antiquity tho»e men* 
vJiers ft prcdureil ; and believe with reason, tl»at 
the s^iecles of those women is extinimi&hed. oral 
least that they rere never here propagated. I 
may safely thry-:-»re proceed to the argument oC 
a satire, which «.• no way relating to them: and 
first observe, t/<At my anther makes their lust the 
niost heri.ic of 'heir vices: the rest are In s man- 
ner but ilfprMsum. Be skims them over ; but he 
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iwtllf 00 thiti when ht Memsto hare tJiken Mi 
last leave of It, on the sodden he returns to It i 't is 
ene branch of It in Hippia, another in Meualina, 
but lust Is the main body of the tree. He begins 
with this text in the flrkt line, and talces it up 
with inromnisslons to the end of the chapter. 
Erery Tice is a loader, but that *s a ten. The fil- 
lers, or intermediate parts, are their revenge; 
their contrivances of secret crimes ; their arts to 
hide them; their wit to cxcuKethem; and their 
Impudence to own them, when they can no long* 
er be kept secret Then the persons to whom 
they are most addicted, and on whom they com- 
monly bestow the last favours : as stai;c- players, 
fiddlers, singing-boys, and fencers. Those who 
pass for chaste among them, arc not really so; 
but only for their vat»t dowries, are rather suffer- 
ed, than loved by their own husbands. That they 
are imperious, domineering, scokllng wives ; set 
up for learning and criticism in poetry, but aro 
fuse Judges. Love to speak Greek, (which was 
then the nishionablc tongue, as F'rcnch is now 
with us.) That they pleaid causes at the bar, and 
play prices at the bear-garden. That they are 
gossips and newsmongers: wrangle with their 
neighbours abroad, and beat their servants at 
home. Tliat they ile-in for new fkces onoe a 
month ; are sluttish with their husbands in prl- 
Tate; and paint and dress in public for their 
knrers. That they deal with Jews, diviners, and 
ibrtune-tellers i learn the iiits of miscarrying, and 
barrenness. Buy children, and produce them 
for their own. Murder their husband's sons, if 
they stand In their way to his estate, and make 
their adulterers his heirs. From hence the poet 
liroceeds to show the occasions of all these vices, 
their original, and how they were introduced In 
Rome, by peace, w^ealth, and luxury. In conclu- 
sion, if we will take the word of our malicious 
Author, bad women arc the general standing rule ; 
and the good, but some few exceptions to it 

I* Satum^s reign,^ at Nature's early birth, 
There was that thing cali'd chastity on earth ; 
When in a narrow cave, their common shade, 
The sheep, the diepherds, and their gods were 

laid: 
When reeds and leaves, and hides of beasts 

were spread 
Bty mountain housewives for their homely bed, 
AJnd mossy pillows rais'd, for the rude htis- 

band*s head. 
Unlike the niceness of our modem dames, 
(Affected nymphs with new affected names :) 
The Cynthias and the Lesbias of our years. 
Who for a sparrow's death dissolve in tears. 
Thoee first unpolbh'd matrons, big and bold, 
Gave suck to infants of gigantic mould ; 
Roogh as their savage lords who rang'd the 

wood, 
And fat with acorns belch'd their windy (bod. 
For when the world was buxom, fresh, and 

young. 
Her sons were undebauch'd, and therefore 

strong: 
And whether bom in kindly beds of earth, 
Or ttruggUng from the teeming oaks to birth, 

* Jn asfum's nir*} Intht QoMsd Agt. 



Or from what other atoms they begOAy 
No sires they had, or, if a sire, the sun. 
Some thin remains of chastity appear'd, 
E'en under Jove,f but Jove without a beard; 
Before the servile Greeks had leara'd to swear 
By heads of kings ; whUe yet the boanteons 

year 
Her common fruits in open plains expos'd, 
Ere thieves were fear'd, or gardens wsrec^ 

clos'd. 
At length imeasy Justice upwards flew, 
And both the sisters to the stars withdrew; 
Prom that old era whoring did begin, 
So venerably ancient is thie sin. 
Adult'rers next invade the nuptial state, 
And marriage beds creak'd with a toni^ 

weight ; 
All other ills did iron times adora 
But whores and silver in one age were bom*. 

Yet thou, they say, for marriage dost proride t 
Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? 
They say thy hair the curling art is taught. 
The wedding-ring perhaps already bought ; 
A sober man hke thee to change his life ! 
What fury would possess thee with a wife f 
Art thou of every other death berefl, 
No biife, no ratsbane, no kind halter left ? 
(For every noose compar'd to hers is cheap ;) 
Is there no city bridge from whence to leap 1 
Wouldst thou become her drudge, who dosi 

enjoy 
A better sort of bedfellow, thy boy ? 
He keeps thee not awake with nightly brmwis, 
Nor with a bcgg'd reward thy pkiasure palls ; 
Nor with insatiate heavings calls for more, 
When all thy spirits were drain'd out before^. 
But still Ursidius courts the marriage-bait. 
Longs for a son to settle bis estate, 
And takes no gifts, though every gaping 
Would gladly grease the rich old bachdOr. 
What revolution can appear so strange, 
As such a lecher, such a life to change f 



He who BO often in a dreadful fright 

Had in a coffer 'sc^'d the jealous cudufafs 

sight, 
That he to wedlock dotingly betray'd, 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a nsid ! 
The man's grown mad : to ease his frantic pais, 
Run for the surgeon ; breathe the middle von t 
But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage-bed, 
And let him every deity adore, 

^ E'en under Jove) Vhen Jove had drtven hit 
fkther Into bantshmsnt, the Silver Afe bS|SB,8^ 
contlng to the posts. 
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On Ceres' feast, restrsinM from their delight, 
Few matrons, there, but curse the tedious 

night : 
Few whom their fathers dare salute, such lust 
Their kisses have, and come with such a gust. 
With ivy now adorn thy doors, and wed ; 
Such is thy bride, and sucii thy genial bed. 
Think*st thou one man is for one woman meant? 
She, sooner, with one eye would be content. 

And yet, 't is noisM, a maid did once appear 
In some small village, though fame says not 

where : 
'T is possible ; but sure no man she found : 
*T was desert, all, about her father's ground : 
And vet some lustful god might there make 

bold. 
Are Jove and Mars grown impotent and old ? 

♦ ♦♦*♦♦ 

Whither wouldst thou to choose a wife resort, 
The Park, the Mall, the Playhouse, or the 

Court? 
Which way soever thy adventures fall, 
Secure alike of chastity in all. 



Another does, with all his motions, move, 
And gapes, and grins as in the feat of love ; 
A third is charro'd with the new opera notes, 
Admires the song, but on the singer dotes : 
The country lady in the box appears, 
SoAly she warbles over all she hears ; 
And sucks in passion, both at eyes and ears. 

The rest ( when now the long vacation *s come, 
The noisy hall and theatres grown dumb) 
Their memories to refresh, and cheer their 

hearts, 
In borrowed breeches act the players' parts. 
The poor, that scarce have wherewithal to eat 
Will pinch, to make the singing-boy a treat. 
The rich, to buy him, will refuse no price ; 
And stretch his quail-pipe, till they crack his 

voice. 
Tragedians, acting love, for lust are sought ; 
(Though but the parrots of a poet's thought.) 
The pleading lawyer, though for counsel us'd, 
In chamber-practice often is refus'd. 
Still thou wilt have a wife, and father heirs ; 
(The product of concuning theatres.) 
Perhaps a fencer did thy brows adorn, 
And a young sword-man to thy land is bom. 

Thus Hippia loath'd her old patrician lord, 
And left him for a brother of the sword : 
To wand'ring Pharos with her love she fled, 
To sliow one monster more than Afiric bred : 
Forgetting house and husband, laft bchiad, 



E'en children too ; she sails before the vrind ; 
False to 'em all, but constant to her kind. 
But, stranger yet, and harder to conceive, 
She could the play-house and the players leave. 
Bom of rich parentage, and nicely bred 
She lodg'd on down, and in a damask bed ; 
Vet daring now the dangers of the deep. 
On a hard mattrass is content to sleep. 
Ere this, 't is true, she did her fame expose : 
But that, great ladies with great ease can lose. 
The tender nymph could the rode ocean bear: 
So much her lust was stronger than her fear. 
But, had some honest cause her passage prest, 
The smallest hardship had disturb'd her breast: 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 
But womankind, in ills, is ever bold. 
Were she to follow her own lord to sea, 
What doubts or scniples would she raise to stay ^ 
Her stomach sick, and her head giddy grows ; 
The tar and pitch are nauseous to her nose. 
But in love's voyage nothing can offend ; 
Women are never sea-sick with a friend. 
Amidst the crew, she walks upon the board , 
She eats, she drinks, she handles every cord : 
And if she spews *t is thinking of her kird. 
Now ask, for whom her friends and &me she 

lost? 
What youth, what hpauty could the th' adulterer 

boast? 
What was the face, for which she could sustaia. 
To be cali'd mistress to so base a man ? 
The gallant, of his days had known the best,. 
Deep scars were seen indented on his breast, 
And all his balter'd limbs requir'd their needfiil 

rest. 
A pronnontory wen, with griesly grace. 
Stood high, upon the handle of his face 
His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin : 
His beard was stubble, and his cheeks were 

thin. 
But 't was h'ts fencing did her fancy move 
'T is arms and blood and cruelty they love. 
But should he quit his trade, and sheath hit 

sword, 
Her lover would begin to be her lord. 

This was a private crime ; but you shall hear 
What fruits the sacred brows of monarchs bear : 
The good old sluggard but began to snore,* 
When from his side up rose th' imperial whore : 
She who preferred the pleasures of the night 
To pomps, that are but impotent delight 
Strode from the palace, with an eager pace, 
To cope with a more masculine embrace ; 
Muffled she march'd, like Juno in a cloud. 
Of all her train but one poor wench aik>w'd, 

* ne tells the famous story of MeisaUna, will ta 
the smpsrer Clandtas. 
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One whom in secret service she could trust ; 
The rival and companion of her lust. 
To the known brothel-house she takes her way ; 
And for a nasty room gives double pay ; 
That room in which the rankest harlot lay. 
Prepar'd fur light, expectingly shr lies, 
With heaving breasts, and with desiring eyes. 
Still as one drops, another takes his place, 
And baffled still succeeds to like disgrace. 
At length, when friendly darkness is cxpir'd, 
And every strumpet from her cell retired, 
She lags behind, and ling'ring at the gate, 
Wiih a repining sigh submits to fate : 
All filth without, and all a fire within, 
Tir'd with the toil, unsaicdwith the sin, 
Old Caesar's bed the modest matron seeks ; 
The steam of lamps still hanging on Ikt cheeks, 
In ropy smui : thus foul, and thus bedight. 
She brings him back the product of the night. 
Now should I sing what poisons they pro- 
vide ; 
With all their trumpery of charms beside; 
And all their arts of death : it would be known 
Lust is the smallest sin the sex can own. 
Cesinia still, they say, is guiltless found 
Of ev'ry vice, by her own lord renowned : 
And well she may, she brought ton thousand 

pound. 
She brought him wherewithal to bo call'd 

chaste ; 
His tongue is tied in golden fetters fast : 
He sighs, adores, and couris her cv'ry hour ; 
Who would not do as much for such a dower 7 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace ; 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face ; 
And might do more ; her portion makes it good ; 
Wealth has the privilege of widowhood. 

These truths with his example you disprove, 
Who with his wife is monstrously in love : 
But know him better ; for I heard him swear, 
'T is not that she 's his wife, but that she 's fair. 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her dee 
Let her eyes lessen, and ht* r skin unbrace, 
Soon you will hear the saucy steward say. 
Pack up with all your trinkets, and away ; 
You grow offensive both at bed and board : 
Your betters must be had to please my lord. 
Meantime she 's absolute upon the throne : 
And, knowing time is precious, lo^es none : 
She must have flocks oif sheep, with wool mora 

fine 
Than silk, and vineyards of the noblest wine : 
Whole droves of pages for her train she craves 
And sweeps the prisons for attending slaves. 
In short, whatever in her eyes can come, 
Or others have abroad, she wants at home. 
When winter shuts tlie seas, and fleecy mows 
Make houses white, she to the merchaot fots ; 



Rich crystals of the rock she takes up there, 
Huge agate vases, and old China ware : 
Then Berenice's ring^ her finger proves^ 
More precious made by her incestuous knrsf r 
And infamously dear : a brother's bribe, 
E'en God's anointed, and of Judah's trilM : 
Where barefoot theyapproach the sacred shriB0> 
And think it only sin to feed on swine. 

But is none worthy to be made a wife 
In all this town ? Suppose her free from strife, 
Rich, fair, and fruitful, of unblemish'd life; 
Chaste as the Sabin<*8, whose prevailing charms 
Dismiss'd their husbands', and their brothers' 

arms : 
Grant her, besides, of noble blood, that ran 
In ancient veins ere heraldry began : 
Suppose all these, and take a poet's word, 
A black swan is not half so rare a bird. 
A wife, BO hung with virtues, such a freight. 
What mortal shoulders could support the 

weight ! 
Some country girl, scarce to a curtsy bred, 
Would I much rather than Comeliaf wed : 
If supercilious, hauohty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father's triumphs in her trabu 
Away witli all your Carthaginian state. 
Let vanquish'd Hannibal without doors wait. 
Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gate. 

O Pffian, cries Amphicm, bend thy bow 
Against my wife, and let my children go : 
But sullen Peean shoots at sons and mothers too. 
His ^llobe and all his boys he lost; 
E'en her who did hernum*rous offspring boaaC, 
As fair and fruitful as the sow that carried 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd.t 

What beauty or what chastity can bear 
So great a price ? if stately and severe 
She still insults, and you must still adore ; 
Grant that the honey 's much, the gall is more. 
Upbraided with the virtues vhe displays, 
Seven hours in twelve, yoa loathe the wife jaa 

praine: 
Some faults, though small, intolerable grow; 
For what so nauseous and aflTected too, 
As those that think they due perfection want. 
Who have not learnt to lisp the Grecian cantf 
In Greece, their whole accomplishments thej 
seek : [Greek : 

Their fashion, breeding, language most be 
But raw, in all that does to Rome belong, 
They scorn to cultivate their mother tongue. 



• Berfnire^a rfng] A rtne of ereat prtre, whieh 
Herod Agrippa iRive to his sister Berenice. He 
was kin;: of the Jews, hut trilmtnry to the Rnmsns. 

^Comrlfa] Mother to the Crarrhl, of the f imlly of 
the Comelli ; fVom whence Scipto the African 
descended, who triumphed over Haiiniln!. 

IThethirfu p/^s.&r.] He alhiHes toths 
sow in Yttga, who ferrowed thtitj^ pigs. 
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In Greek they flatter, all their fears they tpeak 
Tell all their eecrets *, nay, they scold in Greek ; 
E'en in the feat of lore, ihey use that tongue. 
Such afTsctations niay become the younf; ; 
But thou, old hag, of threescore years aivi three, 
If showing of thy parts in Gh-eek for ihee ? 
Zmil Kol ^0x4 1 All those tendnr words 
The momentary trembling bliss affords, 
The kind sofi murmurs of the private sheets. 
Are bawdy, while thou spoak'st in public streets. 
Those words have fingers ; and their force is 
such, [touch. 

They raise tho dead, and mount him with a 
But all provocatives from thee are vain : 
No blandishment the sbcken'd nerve can strain. 

If then thy lawful spouse thou canst not love, 
What reason should thy mind to marriage move? 
Why all tho charges of the nuptual feast. 
Wine and desserts, and sweetmeats to digest ? 
Th* endowing gold that buys tho dear delight, 
Giv*n fir their Arst and only happy night? 
If thou art thus uxoriously inclined, 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck, and put it in the yoke : 
But for no mercy from thy woman look 
For thoujfh, perhaps, she loves with equal fires, 
To absolute dominion she aspires ; 
Joys in the spoils, and triumphs o'er thy purse; 
The better husband makes the wife tho worse. 
Nothing is thine to give, or sell, or buy. 
All offices of ancient friendship die 
Nor hast thou leave to moke a legacy. 
By thy imperious wife thou art bereft 
A privilege, to pimps and panders left 
Thy testament 's her will; where she prefers 
Her ruffiauis, drudges, and adulterers, 
Adopting all thy rivals for thy heirs. 

Go drag tliat slave to death : You reason^ 
why 
Shonki the poor innocent be doom'd to die ? 
What proofs ? For, when man^s life is in debate, 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. 
Call*st thou that slave a man? the wife replies: 
Prov'd or unproved the crime, the villain dies. 
I have tlie sovereign pow*r to save or kill ; 
And give no other reason but my will. 

Thus the she-tyrant reigns, tUl pleasM with 
change, 
Her wild aifections to now empires range : 
Another siib}ect -husband she desires ; 
Divorc'd from him, she to the first retires, 
While tho last wedding-feast is scarcely o'er, 
And garlands hang yet green upon the door. 
So still the reckoning rises ; and appears 
In total sum, eight husbands in five years. 
Tlie title for a tombstone might be fit ; 
But that it would too conunonly be writ. 

Her mother living, hope no quiet daj ; 



She sharpeoB her, inatnicts her nofw toflay 
Her husband bare, and then divides the pray. 
She takes love-letters, with a crafty sm^, 
And, in her daughter's answer, memls the style* 
In vain the husband sets his watchful spies ; 
She cheats their cunning, or she bribes their 
eyes. [tnck^ 

The doctor 's calPd ; the daughter, taught th» 
Pretends to &int ; and in full health is sick. 
The panting stallion, at the closet-door. 
Hears the consult, and wishoi it were o'er 
Canst thou, in reason, hope, a bawd so knowD 
Should teach her other manners than her ownT 
Her int'rest is in all th' advice she gives 
'Tis on the daughter's rents the mother lives. 

No cause is tried at the litigious bar, 
But women plaintiffs or defendants are, 
They fonn the process, all the briefs they write; 
The topics furnish, and the pleas indite ; 
And teach the lootliless lawyer how to bite. 

They turn viragos too ; the wrestler's toil 
They try, and smear their naked Ihubs with oil : 
Against the post their wicker shields they crush, 
Flourish the sword, and at tlic plastron push. 
Uf ev'ry exercise the mannish crew 
Fulfils die parts, and oft exceb us too ; 
Prepar'd not only in feign'd fights t' engage 
But rout the gladiators on the stage. 
What sense of shame in such a breast can lie, 
Inur'd to arms, and her own sex to fly 
Yet to be wholly man she would disclaim : 
To quit her tenfold pleasure at the game. 
For frothy praises and an empty name. 
Oh what a decent sight 't is to behold 
All thy wife's magazine by auction sold ! 
The belt, the crested plume, the several suits 
Of armour, and the Spanish leather boots ! 
Yet these are they, that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur'd silks, and under sarcenet sweat. 
Behold the strutting Ama7.(Hiian whore, 
She stands in guard with her right foot before : 
Her coats tuck'd up; and all her motions just, 
She stamps, and then cries, Hah ! at ev'ry thrust: 
But laugh to see her, tir*d with many a bout. 
Call for the pot, and like a man piss out. 
The ghosts of ancient Romans, should they rise. 
Would grin to see their daughters play a prise. 

Besides, what ciuiless brawls by wives arft 
bred: 
Tlio curtain-lecture makes a mournful bed. 
Then, when she has thee stve within the sheet!. 
Her cry begins, and tho whole day repeats. 
Conscious of crimes herself, she teizes first ; 
Thy servants are accus'd, thy whore is curst ; 
She acts the jealous, and at will she cries ; 
For womcm's tears are but the sweat of eyes. 
Poor cuckoki-fool,thou think'st that love sincen^ 
And suck'st between her lips the fidling tatr s 
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But search her cabineti and thou thalt find 
Each tiller there with love epistles UoM. 
Suppose her taken in a close embrace, 
This you would think so manifest a case, 
No rhetoric could defend, no impudence out- 
face : 
And yet o*cn then she cries the marriage vow 
A mental reservation must allow ; 
And there *8 a silent bargain still implied, 
The parties should be pleas' d on either side : 
And both may for their private needs provide. 
Though men yourselves, and wocacn us you 

caU, 
Yet homo is a common name for all. 
Tltere 's nothing bolder titan a woman caught ; 
Guilt gives them courage to maintain their fault. 
You ask from whence proceed these monstrous 
crimes ? 
Once poor, and therefore chaste, in former 

times, 
Our matrons were : no luxury (bund room 
In low-rooft houses, and bare walls of lome ; 
Their hands with labour harden'd while *t was 

light. 
And frugal sleep supplied the quiet night, 
While pincli'd with want, their hunger held 'em 

straight ; 
When Hannibal was hovVing at the gate : 
But wanton now, and lolling at our ease. 
We suffer all th' invetVate ills of peace, 
And wasteful riot ; whoso destructive charms 
Revenge the vanquished world, of our victorious 

arms. 
No crime, no lustful posttves ore unknown 
Since Poverty, our guardian god, is gone : 
Pride, laziness, and all luxurious arts. 
Pour like a deluge in, from foreign parts : 
Since gold obscene, and silver found the way. 
Strange fashions with strange bullion to convey, 
And our plain eim;>le manners to betray. 

What care our drunken dames to whom tliey 
spread / 
Wine no distinction makes of tail or head. 
Who lewdly dancing at a midnight ball. 
For hot oringocs and fat oysters call : 
Full brimmers to their fuddled noses thrust ; 
Brimmers, the last provocatives of lust. 
When vapours to tlieir swimming brains ad- 
vance. 
And double tapcn on the tables dance. 

Now think what bawdy dialo^es they have 
What Tullia talks to her confiding slave. 
At modesty's old statue ; when by night 
They make a stand, and from their litters light : 
The good man early to the levee goes. 
And treads the nasty paddle of his spouse. 

The secrets of tlio goddess nam'd the Good, 
Are e'en by boyi and barbera understood : 



Where the rank matrons, dancing to the pipe. 
Gig with their bums, and are ibr action ripe ; 
With music raised, they spread abroad 

hair; 
And toss their heads like an enamour'd mare : 
Laufella lays her garhuid by, and proves 
The mimiclechery of manly loves. 
Kank'd with the lady the cheap sinner lies : 
For here not blood, but virtue, gives the prise. 
Nothing is feign'd in this venereal strife 
T is downright lust, and acted to the life; 
So full, so fierce, so vigorous, and so strong, 
That, looking on, would make old Nestor young. 
Impatient of delay, a general sound, 
A universal groan (^lust goes round ; 
For then, and only then, the sex sincere is fbond. 
Now is the time of action ; Now begin, 
They cry, and let the lusty lowers in. 
The * * ^ mre asleep; then bring fiie 

slaves, 
And watermen, a race of strong back'dknavec. 
I wish, at least, our sacred rites were free 
From those pollutions of obscenity : 
But 't is well known what singer, how disguis*d,^ 
A lewd audacious action enterprisM : 
Into the fair, with women mix'd, he went, 
Arm'd with a huge two-handed instrument , 
A grateful present to those holy quires, 
Where the mouse, guilty of his sex, retires : 
. And e'un male-pictures modesdy are veil*d ; 
Yet no profanencss on that age prevail*d ; 
No scoffers at religious rites are found ; 
Though now, at ev'ry altar they abound. 

I hear your cautious counsel, you would 
say, 
Keep close your women under lock and key, 
But who sliall keep those keepers ? Women, 

nurst 
In craA : begin with those, and bribe *em first. 
The sex is turn'd all whore ; they love the game : 
And mistreses and maids are both the same. 

The poor Ogulnia, on the poet's day 
Will borrow clothes, and chair, to see the play : 
She, who before had mortgaged her estate, 
And pawn'd the last remaining piece of plate. 
Some are reduc'd their utmost shifts to try : 
But women have no shame of poverty. 
They live beyond their stint ; as if their store 
The more exhausted, would increase the more : 
Some men^ instructed by the lab'ring ant, 
Provide against tli' extremities of want; 
But womankind, that never knows a mean, 
Down to the dregs their sinking fortune drain : 



• Wfuu*in(rrr,iic] He allude* to the story of P. 
Clodius, who. ilisffuised In the habit of asinffinc w»> 
man. went into ttic hou5e of Cesar, where the feast 
of the food fmddess was celebrated, to find an oppoc 
tonity with CsBsar'a wife Pomyela. 
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Hourij they pve, and ■pand, mnd waste, and 

wear: 
And think no pleasure can be bought too dear. 

There are, who in soft eunuchs place their 
Miss; 
To shun the scrubbing of a bearded kiss ; 
And 'scape abortion ; but their sdid joy 
Is when the page, already past a boy,^ 
Is capon'd late ; and to the gelder shown, 
With his two pounders to perfection grown. 
When all the navel-string could give, sppears ; 
All but the beard, and that's tlie barber's loss, 

not theirs, 
Seen from alar, and famous for his ware, 
He struts into the bath, among the fair : 
Th' admiring crew to their devotions fall ; 
And, kneeling, on their new Priapus call.f 
Senr'd for his lady's use, and with her lies ; 
And let him drudge for her, if thou art wue. 
Rather than trust him with thy fav'rite boy ; 
He proffers death, in profibring to enjoy. 
If songs they love, the singer's voice they force 
Beyond his compass till his quail-pipe *s hoarse ; 
His lute and lyre with their embrace is worn ; 
With knots they trim it, and with gems adorn : 
Run over all the strings, and kiss the case ; 
And make love to it, in the master's place. 

A certain lady once of high degree, 
To Janus vow'd, and Vesta's deity. 
That PoUio might, in singing, win the prize ; 
PoUio the dear, the darling of her eyes : 
She pray'd, and brib'd ; what could she more 

have don;) 
For a sick husband, or an only son 7 
With her face veil'd, and heaving up her hands. 
The shameless suppliant at the altar stands; 
The forms of pray'r she solemnly pursues ; 
And, pale with fear, the oflTer'd entrails views. 
Answer, ye pow'rs : for, if you heard her vow, 
Your godships, sure, had little else to do. 

This is not all ; for actors they implore :| 
An impudence not known to heav'n before. 
Th' Ariispox,§ tir'd with this ruli^ious rout, 
Is forc'd to stand so long, ho gets the gout. 
But suffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
If she loves singing, let her sing at home ; 
Not strut in streets, with Amazonian pace ; 
For that 's to cuckold thee before thy face. 

Their endless itch of news comes next in 
play : 
They vent their own, and hoar what others say. 

* He taxes women with their lovin;;etmuchs, who 
•ean get no children , but aiklx, thnt they only love 
such eunuchs as are geLled when they are already 
at the ase of manhood. 

^Priapus] The god of lust. 

I That sttch an actor whom Ihcy love might ob> 
tain tlie prize. 

i Th' irutpex] He who inspects the entrails ef 
the Mc rlflce, anil from thence, CbreteUa the succenor. 



Know what in Thrace, or what in Franco b 

done, 
Th' intrigues betwixt the stepdame and the aon* 
Tell who loves who, what favours some par- 
And who is jilted Ibr another's sake. [taka : 
What pregnant widow in what month waf 

made ; 
How oft she did, and doing, what she sakl. 
She, first, beholds the raging comet rise : 
Knows whom it threatens, and what lands de- 
stroys. 
Still fur the newest news she lies in wait 
And takes reports just enl'ring at the gate. 
Wrecks, floods, and fires ; whatever she cab 

moet, 
She spreads ; and is the fame of ev'ry street. 

This is a grievance ; but the next is worse ; 
A very judgment, and her neighbours' curse : 
For if their barking dog disturb her ease. 
No pray'r can bind her, no excuse appeaae. 
Th' uninanner'd malefactor is arraign'd ; 
But first the master, who the cur maintained, 
Must feel the scourge ; by night she leaves bw 

bed. 
By night her bathing equipage is led. 
That marching armies a less noise create ; 
She moves in tumult, and she sweats in statei 
Mean while, her guests their appetites must 

keep; 
Some gape for hunger, and some gasp for sleep, 
At length she comes, all flush'd ; but ere she supi 
Swallows a swinging preparation-cup; 
And then, to clear her stomach, spews it up. 
Tho ileluge-voroit all the floor o'erflows. 
And the sour savour nauseates ev'ry nose ; 
She drinks again ; again she spews a lake i 
Her wretched husband sees, and dares not 

speak : 
But mutters many a curse against his wife ; 
And damns himself for choosing such a life. 
But of all plagues, the greatest is untold ; 
The book-leam'd wife in Greek and Latin bold. 
The critic-dame, who at her table sits 
Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their 
And pities Dido*s agonizing fits. [wits ; 

She has so far th' ascendant of the board, 
The prating pedant puts not in one word t 
The man of law is nonplust, in his suit ; 
Nay, every other female tongue is mule. 
Hammers, and boating anvils, you would swear 
And Vulcan witli his whole militia there. 
Tabors and trumpets cease ; for she alone 
Is able to redeem the lab'ring Moon. 
E'en wit 's a burden, when it talks too long t 
But she, who has no continence of tongue. 
Should walk in breeches, and sliould wear A 

beard; 
And mix among the philosophic herd* 
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what a midnight cone hu he, whoie lida 
!■ pe8ter*d with a mood and figure bride !* 
Let mine, ye godi ! (if luch muat be my iate) 
No logic learn, nor history translate ; 

But rather be a quiet, humble fool : 

1 hate a wife to whom I go to school. 

Who climbs the grammar>(ree, distinctly 

knows 
Where noun, and verb, and participle growi ; 
Corrects her country neighbour ; and, a-bed, 
For break mg Prise tan's, breaks her husband's 

head.f 
The gaudy gossip, when she 's set agog, 
In jewels drcst, and at each ear a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all she says or does is justified. 
When poor, she *8 scarce a tolerable evil ; 
But rich and hne, a wife 's a very devil. 

She duly once a month, renews her face ; 
Mean time, it lies in daub, and hid in grease ; 
Those are the husband's nights; she craves 

her due, 
He takes fat kisses, and is stuck in glue. 
But, to the lovM aduUVcr when she steers. 
Fresh from the bath, in brightness she appears : 
For him the rich Arabia sweats her gum ; 
And precious oils from distant Indies come : 
How haggardly soc'er she looks at home. 
Th' eclipse then vanishes ; and all her face 
Is opeii'd, and restored to every grace, 
The crust remov'd, her cheeks as smooth as 

silk, 
Are polish'd with a wash of asses' milk ; 
And should she to the farthest north be sent, 
A train of these attend her banishment. 
But hadst thou seen her plaster'd up before, 
'T was so unlike a (ace, it seem'd a sore. 
'T is worth our while to know what all the 

day 
They do, and how they pass their time away, 
For, if o'er-uight the husband has been slack, 
Or counterfeited sleep, and tum'd his back, 
Neit day, be sure, the servants go to wradc. 
The chamber-maid and dresser are cali'd 

♦ * ; 

The page is stript, and beaten out of doors. 
The wlrale house suffers for the master's crime : 
And he himself is wara'd to wake another 

time. 
f9he hires tormentors by the year ; she treats 
Her visiters, and talks ; but still she beats. 
Beats while she paints her face, surveys her 

gown, 
Caiti up the day's account, and still beata on : 

* Jf mood and Jl^rure hride] A woman who has 
learned logic. 

* A woroan-grammarlan, who corrects her hus- 
band for spe^mg falsa Latin, whictt is called 
toeaklng Prtsdan's bead. 



Tir'd out, at length, with an ontra g aoo a 
She bids 'em in the devil's name be gone. 
Campar'd with such a proud, insulting dams^ 
Sicilian tyrants may renounce their naosa. 
For, if she hastes abroad to take the air, 
Or goes to Isis' church, (the bawdy^kooMof 

pray'r,) 
She hurries all her handmaids to the task; 
Her head, alone, will twenty dressers 
Psecas, the chief, with breaat and 

bare, 
Trembling, considers ev*ry sacred hair; 
If any straggler from his rank be (bund, 
A pinch must, for the mortal sin, compound. 
Psecas is not in fkult : but, in the glass, 
The dame 's offended at her own ill &ce. 
The maid is banish'd ; and another giri 
More dext'rous, manages the comb and cuii; 
The rest are sumnion'd on a point so nice ; 
And first, the grave oM woman gives advice. 
The next is cali'd, and so the turn goes round, 
As each for age, or wisdom, is renown'd : 
Such counsel, such deliberate care they taks^ 
As if her life and honour lay at stake : 
With curls on curls, they build her head bdbny 
And mount it with a formidable low'r. 
A giantess she seems ; but look behind, 
And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 
Duck-legg'd, short-waisted,such a dwarf ahe is^ 
That she must rise on tip-toes for a kiss. 
Mean while, her husband's whole estate if 

i^nt ; 
He may go bare, while she receives his rent. 
She minds him not ; she lives not as a wife. 
But like a bawling neighbour, full oTscriie : 
Near him in this alone, that she extends 
Her hate to all his servants and his friends. 
Bellona's priests, a eunuch at their head. 
About the streets a mad procession lead ; 
The venerable gelding, large, and high, 
O'erlooks the herd of his inferior Cry. 
His awkward clergymen about him prance ; 
And beat the timbrels to their mystic dance. 
Guiltless (if * ^ , they tear their throats. 
And squeak, in treble, their unmanly notes. 
Meanwhile, his cheeks the mitred propbst 

swells. 
And dire presages of the year foretells. 
Unless with eggs (his priestly hire) they haste 
To expiate, and avert th' autumnal blast 
And add beside a murrey-colouiM vest^ 
Which, in their places, may receive the peat 
And, thrown into the flood, their crimes maj 

bear, 
To purge th' unlucky omens of the year. 

lAnd add be4ide,Ae.1 A garment was given to the 
prievt, which he threw into the river ; and tlol, 
thay thought, bore all the sins of the peo|*le, 
were drowned with it. 
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Th* astonish'd matron paj, before the rett ; 
That tex is still obnoxioos to the priest. 
Through ice they beat, and plun^ into the 
stream, 
Ifso the god has wamM 'em in a dream. 
Weak in their limbs, but in deTotion strong, 
On their bare hands and feet they crawl along 
A whole field's length,the laughter of the throng. 
Should lo (Io'b priest I mean) command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning sand, [^ring; 
Through deserts they would seek the secret 
And holy water, ibr lustration, bring. 
How can they pay their priests too much re- 



spect, 



[gleet ? 



Who trade with heav'n, and earthly gains ne- 
With him, domestic gods discourse by night : 
By day, attended by his quire in white, 
The baJd-pato tribe nms madding through the 
street, [cheat. 

And smile to see with how much ease they 
The ghostly sire forgives the wife's delights, 
Who siTtS. through frailty,on forbidden nights ; 
And tempts her husband in the holy time 
When carnal pleasure is a mortal crime. 
The sweating image shakes his head, but he 
With mumbled pray'rs atones the deity. 
The pious priesthood the &t goose receive. 
And they once brib'd, the godhead must forgive. 

No sooner these remove, but full of (car, 
A gypsy Jewess whispers in your ear, 
And begs an alms: a high-priest's daughter she, 
VersM in their Talmud, and diriniiy. 
And prophesies beneath a shady tree. 
Her goods a basket, and old hay her bed, 
She strolls, and,telling fortunes, gains her bread: 
Farthings.and some small moneys, are her fees ; 
Yet she interprets all your dreams for these. 
Foretells ih' estate, whun the rich uncle dies, 
And sees a sweetheart in the sacrifice. 
Such toys, a pigeon's entrails can disclose ; 
Which yet th' Armenian augur far outgoes : 
In dogs, a victim more obscene, ho rakes ; 
And murdcr'd infants for inspection takes : 
For gain, his impious practice he pursues ; 
For gain, will his accomplices accuse. 

More credit, yet, is to Chaldeans giv^ ]* 
What they fiiret ell isdeem'd the voice of heav'n. 
Their aiiswers,as from Hammon's altar, come ; 
Since now the Delphian oracles are dumb. 
And mankind , ignorant of future fate. 
Believes what fond astrologers relate. 

Of tiieso the most in vogue is he, who sent 
Beyond seas, is return'd from banishment, 
His art who to aspiring Otho sold \'\ 
And sure succession to the crown foretold. 

« Chaldeans are thought to have been the first 
astrologers. 

* Otho succeeded Gallia In the empire; which 
irasforatold him by an astiotogtr. 



For his esteem is in his exile plae'd ; 
The more believ'd, the mors he was diagraoM. 
No astrok>gic witmrd honour gains, 
Who has not oft been banish'd, or in chaina. 
He gets renown, who, lo the halter near, 
But narrowly escapes, and buys it dear. 
Prom him yoiv wife inquires the planeli' 
will, 
When tlie Mack jaundice shall her mother kiU : 
Her sister's and h«- uncle's end would know : 
But, first, consults his art, when you shall go. 
And, what *s the greatest gift that heav'n eaa 

If, af^er her, th' adulterer shall live^ 
She neither knows nor cares to know the reit ^ 
If Mars and Saturn shall the world infest 
Or Jove and Venus %vith their friendly rays 
Will interpose, and bring us better days. 

Beware ihe woman too, and shun her sight. 
Who in these studies does herself delight 
By whom a greasy almanac is home, 
With often handhng, like chafl amber, worn 
Not now consulting, but consulted, she 
Of the twelve houses, and their lords, is free. 
She, if the scheme a fatal journey show, 
Stays safe at home, but lets her husband go. 
If but a mile she travels out of town. 
The planetary hour must first be known. 
And lucky moment ; if her eye but aches 
Or itches, its decumbiiure she takes. 
No nourishment receives in her disease, 
But what the stars and Ptolemy shall please.} 
The middle sort, who have not much t» 

spare. 
To chiromancers' cheaper art repair. 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines 

more fair. 
But the rich matron, who has more to give, 
Her answer from the Brachman will receive :$ 
SkilI'd in the globe and sphere, he gravely 

stands, 
And, with his compass, meamres seas and lands. 

The pocNvst of the sex have still an itch 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich. 
The dairy-maid inquires, if she shall take 
The trusty tailor, aJnd the cook forsake. 
Yet these, though poor, the pain of childbed 

bear; 
And, withwit nurses, their own infants rear : 
You seldom hear of the rich mantle, spread 
For the babe, bom in the great lady's bed. 
Such is the pow'r of herbs : such arts they use 
To make them barren, or their fruit to lose. 
But thou, whatever slops she will have bought, 
Be thankful, and supply the deadly draught : 

t Ptotem^] A funoos astroloser, an Egyptian. 

f The Bracbmans are Indlnn fntiloflophers, who 
remain to this day ; and hold, after f^ha^ias, Vb^ 
translation of souls from one body to another. 
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Help Uer to make nwiwUugfator ; let her bleed, 
And never want for mvid at her need. 
For, If flhe holds till her nioe monthe be run, 
Thou mayst be father to an £ihiop's aoo.* 
A boy, who ready gotten to thy hanids 
By law is to inherit all thy lands : 
One of that hue, that should he cross the way. 
His omen would discolour all the day.f 
80 pass the foundling by, a race unknown, 
At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their 

own: 
And into noble families advance 
A nameless issue, the blind work of chance. 
Indulgent Fortune does her care employ. 
And, smiling, broods upon the nakinl boy : 
Her garment spreads, and lape him in the fold. 
And coven, with her wings, from nightly cold : 
Gives him her blessing ; puts him in a way ; 
Sets up the farce, and laughs at her own play. 
Him she pronsotes ; she favours him alone. 
And makes provision for him as her own. 

The craving wife the force of magic tries, 
And philters for tli' unable husband buys : 
The potion works not on the part design'd ; 
But turns his brains, and stupifies his mind. 
The sotted moon-calf gapes, and staring on, 
Sees his own business by another done : 
A long oblivion, a benumbing frost. 
Constrains his head ; and yesterday is lost : 
Some nimbler juice would make him foam and 

rave, 
Like that Cusonia to her Caius gave :% 
Who, plucking from the forehead of the fool 
His mother's love, iiifus'd it in the bowl : 
The boiling blood ran hissing in his veins, 
Till the mad vapour mounted to his brains. 
The Thund'rer was not half so much on 6re, 
When Juno*8 girdle kindled his desire. 
What woman will not use the poisoning trade, 
When Ciesar's wife the precedent has made ? 
Let Agrippina's mushroom be forgot, § 
Giv*n to aslavVing, old, unuseful sot ; 
That only clos'd the driveling dotard's eyes, 
And sent his godhead downward to the skies. 

* To an JEthiop'a ton] His meaning is. help her 
to any kind ofslops, which may cause her to miscar- 
ry, for fear she may be brought to bed of a lilaclc moor, 
which thou, being her husband, art boun'* to father; 
and that bastard may by law inherit thy estate. 

* His omen, &c.) The Romans thouglit it ominous 
to see a blarkmoor in the morning, if he were the 
first man they met 

t CsBSonia. wife to Caius Caligula, the great ty- 
rant: 't is «ald she gave him a love-potion, which 
flying up into his head, distracted him ; and was 
the occcasion of his committing so many acts of 
cruelty. 

f Asrippina was the mother of the tyrant Nero, 
who poinoned her husband Claudius, that Nero 
mixht succeed, who was her son, and not Bri- 
tannicus, who was the son of Claudius, by a former 
wife. 



But this fierca potion calls for fira and swotd ; 
Nor spares the commons, when it atrikat tlia 

lord: 
So many mischiefs were in one coaibiB*d ; 
So much one single pois'ner coat mankind* 

If step-dames seek their sons-in-law to kitlp 
'T is venial trespass ; let them have their w2Ij 
But let the chikl, intrusted to the care 
Of his own mother, of her bread be war* : 
Beware the food she reaches with her hand; 
The morsel is intended fur thy land. 
Thy tu'or be thy taster, ere thou eat; 
There 's poison in thy drink, and in thy meat* 

You think this feignM ; the satire in a ragt 
Struts in the buskins of the tragic stage, 
Forgets his bus'noss is to laugh and bite ; 
And will of deaths and dire revenges write. 
Would it were all a (able that you read 
But Drymon's wife pleads guilty to the deed.f 
I (she confesses) in the (act was caught. 
Two sons despatching at one deadly draught. 
What two ! two sons, thou viper, in one day ! 
Yes, seven, she cries, if seven were in my way. 
Medea's legend is no more a lie ; f 
One age adds credit to antiquity. 
Great ills, we grant, in former times did reigOi 
And murders then were done : but not for gain. 
Leas admiration to great crimes is due. 
Which they through wrath, or through revenge, 

pursue. 
For, weak of reason, impotent of will. 
The sex is hurried headlong into ill : 
And, like a cliff fipom its foundations torn. 
By raging earthquakes, into seas is borne. 
But those are fiends, who crimes from thou^ 

begin : 
And, cool in mischief^ meditate the ain. 
They read th' example of a pious wife. 
Redeeming, with her own, her husband'a life ; 
Yet, if the laws did that exchange afford. 
Would save their lap-dog sooner than their ksrd. 

Where'er you waJk, the Belides you meet ;♦♦ 
And Clytemnestrasf f grow in ev'ry street : 
But here 's the difference ; Agamemnon's wife 
Was a gross butcher with a bloody knife 
But murder, now, is to perfection grown. 
And subtle poisons are employ'd alone : 
Unless some antidote prevents their arts. 
And lines with balsam all the nobler parts ; 

i| The widow of Dryroon poisoned her sons, Uiat she 
might succeed to their estate : This was done eitlter 
in the poet's time, or Just before it. 

IT Medeit.out of revenge to Jason, who had fbrsaken 
her, killed the children which she had by him. 

t The Belidet] Who were fitly sisters, married to 
flfty young men, their cousin germans; and killed 
them all un their wcddUig-night, excepting Hj|>er- 
mncstra, who saved her husband I.inus. 

^ Ctytemnestra] The wife of Agamemnon, who. In 
fiivour to her adulterer JEfysthua, was < 
to his murder. 
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THS TENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 

TBEAROUMENT. 

The poet's design, in thU dlTlne t»atire, is to repre* 
sent the vHnous wishes and devires of mankind ; 
and to set out Uie foUy of thtra. He runs throuch 
all the several heads of rhrhes, honours, eloquence, 
fiune for m&rtial achleveroenti, lone 11k, and 
beauty ; and gi vee Instances, in carh, how fire- 
4uenUx they have proved tho ruin of those that 
owned them. He concludes therefore, that xlnce 
we ^neraliy choose so ill for ourselYes,we should 
do better to leave It to the ^'^U. lo make the choice 
for ua. All we can Mlf :>* .isk of heaven lies 
within a very humII cou.pass. T Ik but health of 
body and mind. And if we hare these, it is not 
much matter what wc want besides ; for we have 
already enough to make us happy. 

Look round the habitaUe world, how few 
Know their own good ; or knowing it, pursue 
How void of reason are our hopes and foam ! 
"What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well design'd, so luckily begun, 
But, when we have our wish, we wish undone '/ 

Whole houses, of their whole desires possest, 
Are often ruin*d, at their own request. 
In wars, and peace, things hurtful we rrquirei 
When made obnoxious to our own desire. 

With laurels some have (ktally been crown'd ; 
Some, who the deptlis of eloquence have found. 
In that unnavigahle stream wore drownM. 

The brawny (bol, who did his vigour boast,f 
In that presuming confidence was lost : 
But more have been by avarice opprest, 
And heaps of money crowded in the chest : 
Unwieldy sums of wealth, which higher mount 
Than filed of marnhallM figures can account. 
To which the stores of Croosus, in the scale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. 

For this, in Noro*s arbitrary time. 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut^throat guards were sent to seize 
The rich men's goods, and gut their palaces : 
The mob, commissiunM by Uie govormnent, 
Are seldom to an empty garret sent. 

• Rather than fall] It will eai»ily be understood, 
why It wus l(ii|N)jsl)>le to make a sm;;le observation 
on this Sixth statirc, which, as he finely kays in ano- 
ther place, is 

Too foul to name, too fulsome to he read. 
Yst Lud. Prateiiji wrote lung notes tor the we of 
the Dauphin, under tho msjiection of Bossuet. 
Dr. J. IV. 

* MUo, of Crotona, who, for a trial of his strength, 

Eiln;; to rcmi an oak, perished in the attempt : for 
s arms were caught in the trunk of it, and he 
was devoured by wild beasts. 



The fearful passenger, who travels late, 
ChargM with the carriage of ■ paltry plate, 
Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a rush 
And sees a red-coat rise fron every bush : 
The beggar sings, e*en when he sees the plaee 
Beset with thieves, and never mends his pace. 

Of all the vows, the first and chief request 
Of each is, to be richer than the rest ; 
And yet no doubts the poor man's draught oqq* 

trol. 
He dreads no poison in his homely bowl. 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchase the cup, and sparlde in the wine. 

Will you not now the pair of sages praise, 
Who the same end pursu'd, by several ways, 
One pitied, one contemnM the wofiil times : 
One laughM at fillies, one lamented crimes : 
Laughter is easy ; but the wcmder lies, 
What store of brine supplied the weeper's eyes 
Democritus could feed his spleen, and shake 
Hu sides and shoulders till he felt 'em ache 
'lliough in his country<4own no lictors were. 
Nor rods, nor axe, nor tribune did appear ; 
Nor all the foppish gravity of show. 
Which cimning magistrates on crowds bestow i 

What had he done, had he behekl, on high 
Our pretor seated, in mock majesty ; 
His chariot rolling o'er the dusty place, 
While, with dumb pride, and a set formal face, 
He moves, in the dull ceremonial track. 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back : 
A suit of hangings had not more opprest 
His shoukiers, than that Itmg, laborious vest: 
A heavy gewgaw, (callM a crown,) that spread 
About his temples, drown'd his narrow head ; 
And would have crush'd it with the massy 

freight. 
But that a sweating slave sustain'd the weight* 
A slave in the same chariot seen to ride. 
To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 
Add now th' imperial eagle, rais'd on high. 
With golden beak (the mark of majesty,) 
Trumpets before, and on the lefl and right, 
A cavalcade of nobles, all in white : 
In their own natures false and flatt'rbg tribee, 
But made his friends, by places and by bribes. 

In his own age, Democritus could find 
Sufficient cause to laugh at human kind : 
Learn from so great a wit ; a land of bogs 
With ditches fvnc'd, a heaven fat with fogs. 
May form a spirit fit to sway the state ; 
And make tlie neighb'ring monarchs fear their 
fate. 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears 
At tlieir vain triumphs, and their vainer tears t 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
Wlien Fortune llatter*d him, and when the 
firown'd. 
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T is plain, from hence, thai what our towi re- 
quest. 
Are hurtful ihingi, or uaeleae at the beat. 

Some ask for envied pow'r ; which public bate 
Purvuei, and hurries headlong to their fate : 
Down go the titles ; and the statue crown'd, 
Is by base hands in the next riter drown'd. 
The guiltless horses, and the chariot wheel, 
The same eflccts of vulgar fury feel : 
The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke 
While the lung'd bellows hissing fire provokct 
Sejanus, almost first of Roman names,* 
The great Sejanus crackles in the tlaroes ; 
Fonn'd in the forge, the pliant brass is laid 
On anvils ; and of bead and limbs are made 
Pans, cans, and pisjpots, a whole kitchen trada 

Adorn your doors with laurels ; and a bull, 
Milk white and large, lead to the Capitol ; 
Sejantu with a rope is dragged along, 
The sport and laughter of the giddy throng ! 
Good Lord, they cry, what Ethiop lips he has, 
^oyr foul a snout, and what a hanging &ce ! 
By heaven, I never could endure his sight ; 
But say, bow came his monstrous crimes to 

light? 
What is the charge, and who the evidence, 
(The saviour of the nation and the prince?) 
Nothing of (his ; but our old Cesar sent 
A noisy letter to his parliament : 
Nay, Sirs, if Cossar writ, 1 ask no more, 
He *s guilty ; and the question 'b out of door. 
How goes the mob ? (for tliat 's a mighty thing,) 
When the king 's trump,the mob are for the king : 
They foUow fortune, and the common cry 
Is still against the rogue condemned to die. 

But the same very mob, that rascal crowd, 
Had cried Sejanus, with a shout as loud ; 
Had his designs (by fortune's favour blest) 
Succeeded, and the prinoc*s age opprest, 
But long, long since, the times have chang'd 

their face. 
The people grown degenerate and base ; 
Not sofl*er'd now the freedom of their choice, 
To make their magistrates, and sell their voice. 

Our wise forefathers, great by sea and land, 
Had once the power and absolute command ; 
All offices of trust, themselves disposM ; 
Rais'd whom they pleas'd, and whora they 

pleas'd deposM. 
But we, who give our native rights away, 
And our enslaved posterity betray. 



Are now reducM to beg an alna, ■» go 
On holydaya to see a puppet-Aanv. 

There was a damn'd design, cries 000, ■• 
doubt; 
For warrants are already issued out : 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fri^ ; 
He 's dipt for certain, and plays least in sight : 
I fear the rage of our oflended prince. 
Who thinks the senate slack in his defence! 
Come let us haste, our loyal zeal to abov. 
And spurn the wretched corpse of Ce«ar*B fee : 
But let our slaves be present there, lest (hej 
Accuse their masters, and for gain betray. 
Such were the whispers of those je^ous tnaet, 
About Sejanus* punishment and crimes. 

Now tell me truly, wouklst thou change thy 
fate 
To be, like him, first minister of state ? 
To have thy levees crowded with rewMt, 
Of a depending, gaping, servile court : 
Dispose all honours of the sword and gown« 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown : 
To hdd thy prince in pupilage, and sway 
That monarch, whom the mastered woridobeyf 
While he, intent on secret lusts alone. 
Lives to himself, abandoning the throne ; 
Coop'd in a narrow isle,*} observing dreams 
With flattering wizards, and erecting schemes! 

I well believe, thou wouklst be great as be; 
For every roan 's a fool to that degree ; 
All wish the dire prerogative to kill ; 
E'en they would have the power, who waHl 

the will: 
But wouldst thou have thy wishes imderstoodi 
To take the bad together with the good, 
Wouldst thou not rather choose a small renofi% 
To be the mayor of some poor paltry town, 
Bigly to look, and barbanmsly to speak ; 
To pound false weights, and scanty measom 

break ? 
Then, grant we that Sejanus went astray 
In every wish, and knew not how to pray: 
For he who graspM the world's exhausted store, 
Yet never had enough, but wish'd for more, 
RaisM a top-heavy tower, of monstrous hei^t, 
Which mould'ring, crushM him underneath the 
weight. 

What did the mighty Pompcy's fall beget ? 
It ruinM him, who, greater than the Great,| 
The stubborn pride of Roman nobles broke 
And bent their haughty necks beneath his yoke 



* Sejanus wasTlberlus's first favourite, and while 
he continued so had the highest marks or honour 
bestowed on him : statues and triumphal chariots 
were every where erected to him; but as soon as 
be fell Into dlsf race with the Emperor, these were 
all Immediately dismounted, and t be senate and com- 
mon |ieoi>l« Insulted ovei him as meanly as Uiey had 
fawned uu bun beAune. 



t The Island of Cnprip.which lies about aleagueoot 
at sea from the Campanian bhore, was the scene of 
Tiberlus's pleasures in the latter part of his rstgn. 
There he lived for some years with diviners, sooib- 
sayers. and worse company ; and from tnence d*> 
spatelied all his orders to the senate. 

I Julius CaDsar, who get the better of Pna|i«jr,t 
was Ktyled the Graau 
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Whtt MM but his immoderate luit of power, 
Prayers made am) granted in a lucklem hour ? 
For few uuirpera to the shadea deaceod 
Bj a dry death, or with a quiet end. 

The boy, who scarce has paid his entrance 
down 
To his proud pedant, or dedin'd a noun, 
(So small an elf, that when the days are foul, 
He and bis satchel must be borne to school,) 
Tet prays, and hopes, and aims at nothing leaii 
To prove a Tully, or Demosthenes :* 
But both those orators, so much renown'd, 
In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd : 
The hand and head were never lost, of those 
Who dtfalt in doggerel, or who punnM in prose. 
" Fortune foretun'd the dying notes of Rome : 
Till I, thy consul sole, consol'd thy doom," 
His fate had crept below the lifted swords, 
Had all his malice been tomtirder words. 
I rather would be Maivius, thrash for rhymes 
Like his, the scorn and scandal of the times, 
Than that Philippic, fatally divine. 
Which is inscribed the second, should be mine. 

Nor he, the wonder of the Grecian throng. 
Who drove tbom with the torrent of his tonguoi 
Who shock the theatres, and sway'd the state 
Of Athens, found a more propitious fate. 
Whom, boni beneath a boding horoscope. 
His sire, the blear-eyM Vulcan of a shop. 
From Mars his forge, sent to Minf?rva*8 schools, 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. 

With itch of honour, and opinion, vain. 
All things beyond their native worth we strain: 
The rpoiU of war. brought to Feretrian Jove, 
An empty coat of armour hung above 
The conquer! ir's chariot, and in triumph bome^ 
A streamer from a boarded galley torn, 
A cliap-fall'n beaver I'^osely hanging by 
The cloven helm, an arch of victory, 
On whose high convex sits a captive foe, 
And sighing casts a mournful look below ; 
Of every nation, each illustrious name. 
Such toys as these have cheated into fame : 
Exchanging solid quiet, to obtain 
The windy satisfaction of the brain. 

So much the thirst of honour fires the blood { 
So many woukl be great, so few be good. 
For who would Virtue for herself regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward 7 
Yet this mad chase of fame, by few pursu'di 
Has drawn destruction on the multitude : 
This avarice of praise in timed to come. 
Those long inscriptions, crowded on the Uimb, 

* Demosthenes luul Tully both died for their orato- 
ry. DerooKtheneHcave hlnuwlfpoison to avoiil belnir 
carrteil to Antifiater, one of Alexander's catilnlni, 
who hitl Ui4n ro^de himself ma»tei ol Al>i«ns. 
Tulljr wit liiunlor^l by M<irk Antony'N older, tn 
IOC JIB for itaoee InveeUvealM bad made acyaac Mm. 



Should some wild fig-tree take her native beoly 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and disperse 
The cnaractert of sll the lying verse. 
For sepulchres themselves must crumbling fall 
In time's abyss, the common grave of all. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay; 
And tell how many pounds his ashes weigh 
Whom Afric was not able to contain. 
Whose length runs level with the Atlandc 

main. 
And wearies fruitful Nilua, to convey 
His sun-beat waters by so long a way ; 
Which Ethiopia's double clime divides, 
And elephants in other mountains hides. 
Spain first he won, the Pyrencans past 
And steepy Alps, the mounds that Nature cutt 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A passage through the living rocks he rent. 
Then, like a torrent, rolling from on high. 
He pours his headlong rage on Italy ; 
In three victorious battles over-run ; 
Yet still uneasy, cries. There 's nothing done, 
Till level with the ground their gates are laid 
And Funics flags on Roman towers diicplay'd. 

Ask what a face belonged to his high fame : 
His picture scarcely would deserve a frame : 
A signpost dauber would disdain to paint 
The one-eyM hero on his elephant. 
Now what 's his end, O charming Glory ! say, 
What rare fifth act to crown this huffing play ? 
In one deciding battle overcome, 
He flies, is banishM from his native home : 
Begs refuge in a foreign court, and there 
Attends, his mean petition to prefer ; 
Repuls'd by surly grooms, who wait before 
The sleeping tyrant's interdicted door. 

What wondrous sort of death has heavflO 
designed, 
Distinguish'd from the herd of human kind, 
For so untam*d, so turbulent a mind ! 
Nor swords at hand, nor hissing darts afar, 
Are doom'd to avenge the tedious bloody war 
But poiion, drawn through a ring's hollow plate, 
Must finish him ; a sucking infant's fate. 
Gk>, climb the rugged Alps, ambitious fool, 
To please the boys, and be a theme at school* 

One worid suffic'd not Alexander's mind ; 
Coop'd up, he seem' J in earth and seas confin*d; 
And, struggling, stretch'd his restless limbf 

about 
The narrow gk>bo, to find a passage! out. 
Yet, enter'd in the brick-built town, he f tried 
The tomb, and found the strait dimonsioM 

wide : 
" Death only this myaterioin truth unf.ildi 
The mighty soul, how small a body holds." 

* Babylon, wheieAlanadM lied. 
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Old Greece a tale ofAthos would make oat, 
Cut Q-atf* the continent, and s&ilM about ;* , 
Beas hid with navies, chariots passing o'er 
The channel, on a bri<ige from shore to shore : 
Rivers, whose depth no sharp beholder seea, 
Drunk at any army's dinner, to the lees ; 
With a long legend of romantic things, 
Which in his cups the bowsy poet sings. 
But how did he return, this haughty brave, 
Who whipt the winds,and made the sea his slave? 
(Though Neptune took unkindly to be bound ; 
Ai.^ Bums never such hard usage found 
In his iBolian prisons under ground ;) 
What god so mean, e'en he who points the way, 
So merciless a tyrant to obey !| 
But how returned he ? let us ask again : 
In a poor skiff he passM the bloody main, 
Chok'd with the slaughtered boo us '^f his tram. 
For fame he prayM, but let the event declare 
He hod no mighty penn' worth of his prayV. 

Jove, grant me length of life and years good 
store 
Heap on my bending back, I ask no more. 
Both sick and healthful, old and young, conspire 
In this one silly mischievous desire. 
Mistaken blessing, which old age they call, 
*T is a long, nasty, darksome hospital, 
A ropy chain of rheums ; a visnge rough 
Deform'd, unfeatur^d, and a skin of bufl*. 
A stitch-fklPn cheek, that hangs below the jaw ; 
Such wrinkles, as a skilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, 
She sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. 

In youth, distinctions infinite abound ; 
No shape, or feature, just alike are found 
The fair, the black, the feeble, and the strong; 
But the same foulness does to age belong. 
The selfsame palsy, both in limbtf and tongue. 
The skull and forehead one bald barren plain ; 
And gums unarm'd to mumble meal in vain : 
Besides the eternal drivel, that supplies 
The dropping beard, from nostrils, mouth, and 
eyes. 



* Xencea is represented in history after a very ro> 
mantJc manner, aflTectin^ fame tievond measure, 
and doinjT the most extravagiint things to compass 
It. Mount Athos made a prodigious promontory in 
the JEsfmnn soa ; he is wald to iinvu cut a channel 
through it. and to have sailed round it. He made 
a iMTitlge of boats over the HellesiHint, where It was 
three miles broad ; and ordered a whipping for the 
winds and seat<, because they had once crossed his 
designs, as we have a very solemn account of It in 
Herodotus. But after all these vain boasu, he was 
shamefully be-.iten by Themistocles at Salamis, and 
returned home, leaving most of his fleet behind him. 

* Mercury*, who was a god of the lowest slse. and 
employed always in err.uids between heaven and 
tell ; and mortals used nim accordingly, for his sta* 
ih'^m were anciently placed where roads met. with 
directions on the fingers of them, pointing out tlM 
seveial waystotravtUer*. 



His wife and children lofttbe hun, and. tHitC^ 

worse 
Himself does his offensive carrion corae! 
Flatt'rers forsake him too ; (or who wouM kfll 
Himself, to be remerobeHd in a will? 
His taste, not only pallM to wine and neat. 
But to the relish of a nobler treat. 
The limber nerve, in vain provok*d to riM, 
Inglorious from the field of battle fliea : 
Poor feeble dotard, how cooM he achrMiee 
With his blue head-piece, and his broken lancef 
Add, that endeavouring atlU without effect, 
A lust more sordid justly we suspect. 

Those senses lost, behold a new defeat. 
The soul dislodging from another seat 
What music, or enchanting voice, can cbear 
A stupid, old, impenetrable ear ? 
No matter in what place, or what degree 
Of the full theatre, he sits to see ; 
Comets and trumpets cannot reach hit ear r 
Under an actor's nose he 's never near. 
His boy must bawl, to make him midar* 
stand 
The hou: o* th* day, or such a lard*s at hand : 
The little blood that creeps within his veioi, 
Is but just wann'd in a hot fever's pains. 
In fine, he wears no limb about him sound 
With sores and sicknesses beleaguer'd roond; 
Ask me their names, I sooner could relate 
How many drudges on salt Hippia wait ; 
What crowds of patients the town^octor ki!l% 
Or how, last fall, he rais'd the weekly billa. 
What provinces by Basihis were spoiJ'd, 
What herds of heirs by guardians are beguil'd: 
How many bouts a day that bitch has tried ; 
How many boys that pedagogue can ride ! 
What lands and lordships for their owner kaov 
My quondam barber, but his worship now. 

This dotard of his brt^en back complaina, 
One, his legs fail, and one, his shoulder pains 
Another is of both his eyes bereft ; 
And envies who has for one aiming left. 
A fifih, with trembling lips expecting standi, 
As in his chiklhood, cramm'd by others* handf^ 
One, who at sight of supper opcn*d wide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders tried 
Now only yawns, and waits to be supplied : 
Like a young swallow, when with weary wingi 
Expected food her fasting modier brings. 
His loss of members is a heavy curse, 
But all his faculties deca/d, a worse ! 
His servants' names he has forgotten iprite ; 
Knows not his friend who supp'd with him laal 

night. 
Not e'en the children he begot and bred ; 
Or his will knows *em not : for, in their steadt 
In form of law, a common hackney jade, 
Sole heir, for lecrat aerncea, iamulet 
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80 WiH, and raeh a batter*d « « # 
That aho defiet all comert at hi*r door. 
Well, fHi supooae hit toiuK.*» arc hit own, 
Bo Urea u> bo chief m&unier foe his son : 
Before his face hia wife aod brother bums i 
He nambers all his kindred in their urns. 
Those are the fines he pays for living long ; 
Aod dragging tedious age in his own wrong 
Griefs always green, a household still in tears, 
Sad pomps, a threshold throng*d with daily 

biers. 
And liveries of black for length of years. 

Next 10 the raven's age, the PyKan king* 
Was kmgest liv'il of any two>legg'd thing ; 
Blest, to defraud the grave so long, to mount 
His numbered yean jVid on his ri^t hand count) 
Three hundred seas^ins, guzzling must of wine : 
But, hold a while, and hear himself repine 
At fiite's unequal laws ; and at the clue 
Which, mercUesM in length, the midmost sister 

drew. 
When his bravo son upon the fun*ral pyre 
He saw extend >d, and his beard on fire ; 
He tumM, and weeping, ask*d his friends, vdiat 

crime 
Had cursM his tge to thb unhappy time? 

Thus moum'd old Peleus for Achilles slain, 
And thus Ulysses* finther did complain. 

How fortunate an end bad Priam made, 
Among his ancestors a mighty shade, [raco 
V^^i^ i Troy yet stood ; when Hector, with the 
Of royal bastards, might his funVal grace : 
Amidst the tears of Trojan dames tnum'd. 
And by his loyal daughters truly moum*d ! 
Had heav'n so blest him, he had died before 
The fatal fleet to Sparta Paris bore. 
But mark what age prodiic'd ; he liv'd to see 
His town in flames, hi$ failing monarchy : 
In fine, the feeble 5ire, reduc'd by fate. 
To change bis sceptre for a swonl, too late, 
His last ofTort before Jove's altar tries 4 
A soldier half, and half a sacrifice: 
Falls like an ox, that waits the coming blow ; 
Old and unprotitable to the plough. 

At least, he died a man ; his queen sarviv'd,§ 
To howl, and in a barking body liv'd. 

* Nestor, klnir of Pylof , who was soo rears old, ae* 
cording to Horner's arrount ; at leaat, as he Is under- 
stood bjr his expOMltor». 

* The ancicnliicouriei by th^lr flayers; their left 
hands nerved tl em •ill the/ cf^i up to s hundred, 
after that they used iheir r.jM, to express all great- 
er nnmtMrs. 

I Whilst Troy wa^• sackin? br the Orwks, okl 
Kin? Priain U said to riave buckltd on his armour 
to oppose them : which Im had n< "o'^ner done, but 
he WA« met by Pynrhus, and sUir. b^\'ore the altar 
of Jupiter, in his own iKilace, ar '■:% h:tve the story 
tnely told in Vlrg il>s serund /. .:td. 

f Heruba, his queen, e^ui*^ the swords of the 
Offaduis, and outlived him. It se em s sba toeharvd 



I hasten to our own ; nor wiD relate 
Great Mithridates*!! and rich Croesus*! &te, 
Whom 9uion wisely counsellM to attend 
The lame of happy, till ht. knew his end. 

That Marius was an exile, that he fled. 
Was ta'en, in ruined Carthage begg'd his bread, 
All these were owing to a life too long : 
For whom had Rome beheld so happy, young ! 
High in his chariot, and with laurel crown'd. 
When he had led the Cimbrian captives round 
The Roman streets ; descending from his stato, 
In that blest hour he should luive begg'd hi* 

fate; 
Then, then, he might have died of all admir'd,. 
And his triumphant soul with shouts expir'd. 

Campania, fortune^s malice to prevent. 
To Pompey an indui^ent fever sent ;** 
But public prayers smpoe'd on heav'n, to give 
Their much lov'd leader an unkind repriitv«i . 
The city's fiite and his coospir'd to save 
The head, reserv'dfor an Egyptian slave. 

Cethegus, though a traitor to the state,ff 
And tortuf 'd, scap'd this ignominious fate : 
And Scrgius, who a bad cause bravely tried,|{ 
All of a piece, and undiminish'd, died. 

To Venus, the fond mother makes a prayer, 
That all her sons and daughters may be fair: 
True, for the boys a mumbling vow she sends 
But, for the girls, the vaulted temple rends. 
They must be finish'd pieces : 't is allow'd 
Diana^ beauty made Latona proud. 
And pleas'd, to see the wond'ring people pray 
To the newHri$ing sister of the day. 

And yet Lucretia's fate would bar that vow ; 
And fiiiir Virginia woukl her fate bestow§§ 



herself so fiercely and uneasily to her husband's 
murderers while she lived, that the poets thooKht 
lit to'tum her into a bitch, when she died. 

I Mithrldates, after h« hjd d:*iputed the empire of, 
the workl, for forty years to?f iher, with the Ro- 
mans, was at last deprived of !ife and empire by 
Pompey the Ore:*.. 

f Crunus,'in ine midst of hie ptospertty, making 
bis boast to Solon how happy he w^s, received this 
answer from the wise man : " That nv one could pn>< 
nounce himself happy till he saw v c u his end 
should be." The truth of this CrtBsns fo*md, when 
he was put in chains by Cyruk, and condemned to 
die. 

** Pompey, In the midst of his (friory.fell into a dan- 
Cerous fit of sickness at Naitlcs ; a itr^at many rJ- 
ties then made public supplk-atlons for htm ; he re- 
covered, was beaten at Phan.ilUi, fled to Ttoiemy, 
kinx of Efypt. ami, instead of rer«iviii«: protection 
at his court, had his bead struck off by his umei, to 
please Caisar. 

t« Cethegus was one that ronNpired wltkCatlUne, 
and was put to death by the Senate. 

!1 Catiline died flxhtiiig. 

Sf Virginia was killed jy her own father, to pre- 
vent lier beinf expo^^M to the lust of Appius Clan- 
dlus, who h.-id ill detiisns upon her. The story at 
l\rge Is in Livy's third book : and It is a rsmarkataie 
one, as It gave occasion to tne putting down th* 
tiower of tli« Docemvirl,tff whom Ay puis was one. 
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On RutSIa ; and chtnge her &uhleM make 
For the foul rumple of her camel back. 

But, for his luother'a boy, the beau, what 
frights 
His parents have by day, what anxious nights ! 
Form join*d with virtue is a sight too rare : 
Chaste is uo epithet to suit with fair. 
Suppose the same traditionary strain 
Of rigid manners in the house remain. 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart ; 
Suppose that Nature, too, has done her part ; 
Infus'd into his soul a sober grace, 
And blush'd a modest blood into his face 
(For Nature is a better guardian far. 
Than saucy pedants, or dull tutors are :) 
Tet still the youth must ne'er arrive at man ; 
(So much almighty bribes and presents can ;) 
E'en with a parent, where persuasions fail, 
Money is impudent, and will prevail. 

We never read of such a tyrant king, 
Who gelt a boy deforro'd, to hear him sing. 
Nor Nero, in his more luxurious rage, 
E'er made a mistress of an ugly page : 
Sporus, his spouse, nor crooked was, nor lame, 
With mountain back, and belly, from the game 
Cross-barr'd : but both his sexes well became. 
Go, boast your springal, by his beauty curst 
To ilb, nor think I have declar'd the worst : 
His form procures him journey-work ; a strife 
Betwixt town-madams, and the merchant's 

wife: 
Guess, when he undertakes this public war, 
What furious beasts offended cuckolds are. 

Adult'rers are with dangers round beset;' 
Bom tmder Mars, they cannot scape the net ; 
And from revengeful husbands ofl have tried 
Worse handling, than severest laws provide : 
One stabs ; one slashes ; one, with cruel art. 
Makes colon suffer for the peccant part. 

But your Endymion, your smooth, smock* 
fiic'd boy, 
tJnrivall'd, shall a beauteous dame enjoy : 
Not so : one more salacious, rich, and old, 
Outbids, and buys her pleasure for her gold : 
Now he must moii,and drudge, for one he loaths, 
She keeps him high in equipage and clothos : 
She pawns her jewels, and her rich attire. 
And thinks the workman worthy of his hire : 
In all things else immoral, stingy, mean; 
But, in her lusts, a conscionable queen. 

She may be handsome, yet be chaste, you 
say; 
Good observator, not so fast away : 
Did it not cost the modest youth his life,** 
Whoshunn'd ih' embraces of his father's wife f 

* Bippoljrtas, the son oTTheseus, wss loved by Ms 
motherlulaw Phmlra ; biithenoi eomplyiug wiik 
her she procured his doalh. 



And was aot t'other stripling ibre'd tn flj^f 

Who coldly dki his patron's queen deay, 

And pleaded laws of hospitality 7 

The ladies charg'd 'em home, and turaVI iW 

tale; 
With ihame they redden'd, and with spite , 

pale. 
'T is dang'rous to deny the longing dame ;( 
She loees pity, who has lost her sliame. 

Now Silius wants thy counsel, give 
Wed Cesar's ««ife, or die ; the choice is nice. 
Her comet-eyes she darts on ev'ry graoa ; 
And takes a fatal liking to his face. 
Adom'd with bridal pomp she sits in stale, 
The public notaries and Aruspex wait : 
The genial bed is in the garden drest : 
The portion paid, and ev'ry rite express^ 
Which in a Roman marriage is profesC 
'T is no stol'n wedding this, rejecting awe. 
She scorns to marry, but in form of law : 
In this moot case, your judgment : to refine 
Is present death, besides the ni^t you lose t 
If you consent, 't is hardly worth your pain 
A day or two of anxious life you gain : 
Till loud reporu through all the town have past, 
And reach the prince : ii)r cuckdds hear the 

last. 
Indulge thy pleasure, youth, and take thy swi^; 
For not to take is but the selfsame thing ; 
Inevitable death b«4bre thee lies ; 
But looks more kindly through a lady's eyea. 

What then remains ? Are we depriv'd oTwiil, 
Must we not wish, for fear of wishing ill ? 
Receive my council, and securely move 
Intrust thy fortune to the Powers above, 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want : 
In goodness as in greatness they excel ; 
Ah that we k>v'd ourselves but half so well ! 
We, blindly by our headstrong passiooa led, 
Are hot f<n- action, and desire to wed * 
Then wii$h for henrs : but to the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives are knosni ; 
Th' audacicMis strumpet, and imgracious son. 

Yet not to rob the priests of pious gain, 
That altars be not wholly built in vain ; 
Forgive the gods the rest, and stand cunfin'd 
To health of body, and content of mind : 

t Bellerophron, the son of kinir Glaums, resU- 
ing some tmie at the court of Pvtus, king of the 
Arglves, the queen. Stlienobsco, fell in love with 
him; but he refusing her. she turned the accusation 
upon him, ami he narrowly escaped Pkius*s vciv 
geance. 

tMessallm, wife to the emperor Citnidius. lU' 
famous for her lewdness. 6^e set Imt ryes upon 
C. Bllltts, a ftnii youth, forced hira to (,u.t his own 
wife, and m^rry her with all the (bmialities of a 
weilding, whilst Claudius Canar wns sarrtflcingat 
HfMtlit. lifion hisrsium, he put both SUius aaA 
her to death. 
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A ■ouli that can lecurely death defy. 
And coant it nature's privilege , to <iie ; 
Serene and manly» himien'd to sustain 
The load of life, and exercisM in pain : 
Guiltless of hate, and proof against desire ; 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admire : 
That dares prefer ihe toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, bamiuet, and ignoble ease. 

The path to peace is virtue : what I show. 
Thyself maj freely on thyself bestow : 
Fortune was never worshipped by the wise ; 
But, set aloft by foob, usurps the skies. 



THE SIXTEENTH SATIRE OP 
JUVENAX. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

The poet in this itatlre proves, that the condition of 
a soldier 1« much better than thatt>f a countrr- 
man: first, becauie a counlrymaa, however aJ- 
fronted, provokied. and struck himself, dares not 
strike a soldier: ivho Is only to be jwlged bj a 
court martial : and uy the law of Camlllus, which 
•oUlgea him not to quarrel without the trenches, 
he is also assurrd to have a speedy hearing, 
and quick despatch : whereas the townsman or 
peasant is delayed In his suit by frivolous pre- 
tences, and not sure of justice when he is heard in 
the court. The Midler Is also privlleeed to make 
a will, and to give away his eBtate,whJch he got in 
war, U) whom he pleases, without consideration 
of parentage or relations, which is denied to all 
other Romans. This satire was written k»y Juve- 
nal when he was a commander in Egypt: itis cer- 
tainly his, though I think it not finished. And if 
it be well observed, you will find he Intended an 
Invective against a standing array. 

What vast prerogatives,*^ my Gallui, are 
Accruing to the mighty man of war ; 
For, if into a hicky camp I light, 
Though raw in arms, and yet afraid to fight, 
Befriend me, my good stars, and all goea right : 
One happy hour is to a soldier better. 
Than mother Juno*s recommending letter, | 
Or Venus, when to Mars she would prefer 
My suit, and own the kindness done to her. 

See what our common privileges are : 
As, first, no saucy citizen shall dare 
To strike a foldier, nor, when struck, recent 
The wrong, for fear of farther punishment : 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, hiseyea 
Hang by a string, in bumps his forehead rise, 
Shall he presume to mention his disgrace, 
Or beg amends for his demolish^ face. 
A booted judge shall sit to try his cause, 
Not by the statute, but by martial laws ; 

* \V?ua vaat prengxMw«»] This satire is much 
inferior to the rest. The old scholiast denies that it 
is by Juvenal. I suppo.«e Dryden was forced to 
add It to fill up his volume.— Barten HoIyday*8 
notes, added to his translation of Juvenal, are 
worth reading. Dr. J. W. 

f Juuo was mother to Mars the god of war : Venna 
was his mistress. 
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Which old Camillns} order'd, to confine 
The brawls of soldiers to the trench and line ; 
A wise provision ; and from thence *t is clear, 
That officers a soldier's cause should hear : 
And taking cognizance of wrongs receivM, 
An honest man may hope to be relievM. 
So far 't u well : but with a gen'ral cry, 
The regiment Mrill rise in mutiny, 
The freedom of their fellow-rogue demand. 
And, if refusM, will threaten to disband. 
Withdraw thy action, and depart in peace ; 
The remedy is worse than the disease : 
This cause is worthy him,§ who in the hall 
Would for his fee, and for his client, bawl : 
But wouldst thou, fiiend, who hast two legi 
alone [thy own,) 

(Which, heav'n be prais'i?, thou yet mayst cu 
Wouldst thou to run the gauntlet these expose 
To a whole company of hob-nail*d shoes ?|1 
Sure the good-breeding of wise citizens 
Should teach 'em more good-nature to their 

shins. [friend, 

Besides, whom canst thou think so much thy 
Who dares appear thy business to defend ? 
Dry up thy tears, and pocket up th' abuse, 
Nor put thy friend to make a bad excuse : 
The judge cries out, Your evidence produce. 
Will he, who saw the soldier's mutton-fist. 
And saw thee maul'd, appear within the list. 
To witness truth ? When I see one so brave 
The dead, think I, are risen from the grave ; 
And with their long spade beards, and matted 

hair, 
Our honest ancestors are come to take the air. 
Against a clown, with more security, 
A witneee may be brought to swear a lie. 
Than, though his evidence be full and fair, 
To vouch a truth against a man of war. 

More benefits remain, and cJaim'd as rigfata, 
Which are a standing army's perquisites. 
If any rogue vexatious suits advance 
Against me for my known inheritance. 
Enter by violence my fruitful grounds. 
Or take the sacred landmark from my bounds,T 

!Calhillus(who being first banished by his ungrate- 
ful countrymen the Romans, afterwards returned, 
and freed them fmm the Gauls) made a law, wliieh 
prohibited the soldiers ftom quarrelling without the 
camp, lest upon that pretence they might happen to 
be absent when they ought to be on duty. 

f This catue it worthy him, ft c.1 The poet names 
a Moienese lawyer, whom hecajjsVa^elllus; who 
was so impudent that he would plead any cause, 
right or wrong, wItlMut shame or fear. 

1 HobnaWd thoe*] The Roman soldiers wore 
piates of Iron under their shoes, or stuck them with 
nails, as countrymen do now. 

Vi Landmarks were ured by the Romans, almoat 
in the same manner as now ; and as we go onoe a 
year in procession, about the bounds of parishes 
and renew them, so they offtred cakes npoo tkt 
iume or land. 
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Thote boimdi which, with procenion and with 

pniy»r, 
And ofTer'd cakei, have been my annual care : 
Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their handi, and then refuse to pay ; 
I must with patience all the terms attend, 
Among the common causes that depend, 
Till mine is call'd ; and that long look'd-for day 
Is still encumberM with some new delay : 
Perhaps the cloth of state is only spread,* 
Some of the quorum may be sick a-bed ; [thia 
That judge is hot, and doflfs his gown, while 
O'er night was bousy, and goes out to piss : 
So many rubs appear, the lime is gone 
For hearing, and the tedious suit goes on : 
But buff ami beltman never know these cares, 
No time, no trick of law, their action bars : 
Their cause they to an easier issue put : 
They will be heard, or they lug out, and cut. 

Anotiier branch of their revenue still 
Remains beyond their boundless right to kill, 

* The Courtsof Judicature were hung and spread, 
as witti us; but spread on I7 before the hundred 
Judges were to sit and judge public causes, which 
were called by loL 



Their father yet alive, impowei'd to 

wiU.f [clarefy 

For, what their prowess gain*d, the law do* 
Is to themselves alone, and to their heira : 
No share of that goes back to the begetter, 
But if the son fights well, and plunders better. 
Like stout Coranus, hu old shaking sire 
Does a remembrance in his will desire : 
Inquisitive of fights, and kmgs in vain 
To find him in the number of the slain: 
But still he lives, and, rising by the war, 
Enjoys his gains, and has enough to spare ; 
For 't is a noble general's prtident part 
To cherish valour, and reward desert : [whore ;. 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 
Sometimes be lousy, but be never poor. 



^The Roman sokUers had the privilege of]_ 
king a will, in their father's life-time, of what 
they had purchased In the vrars, as being no part 
of their patrimony. By this will they had power 
of exeluding their own pvents, and giving the 
estate so gotten to whom they pleased. Therefore, 
says the poet, Coranus (a soldier contemponury with 
Juvenal, who had raised Itls fortune tnr the waia)^ 
was courted by his own father, to make him hl» 
heir. 
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THE FIRST SATIRE OF PERSIUS. 



ARGUMENT OF THE PROLOGUE. 



The design of the author was to conceal his name 
and quality. He lived In the danjrerous times of 
the tyrant Nero ; and alms particularly at him In 
most of Ills satires. For which reason, though he 
was a Roman knight,and of a plentifiU fortune,he 
would appear in this prologue but a beggarly poet, 
who writes for bread. After this, he breaks Into 
the business of the first satire ; which Is chiefly 
to decry the poetry then in fashion, and the im- 
pudence of those who were endeavouilog to 
pass their stuff upon the world. 

PHOLOGUB TO THE FIRST SATIRE. 



Scarce half a nit, and more than half a cknm^ 
Before the shrine I lay my rugged numbem 

down. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try. 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pye 9 
'T was witty want, fierce himger to appeaae : 
Want taught their mastera, and their masten 

these. 
Let gain, that gilded bait, be hung on hi^ 
The hungry witlings have it in their eye ; 
Pyes, crows, and daws, poetic presents bring : 
Tou say they squeak ; but they will twear t£ey- 

sing. 



I METER did on cleft Parnassus dream. 
Nor taste the sacred Heliconian stream ; 
Nor can remember when my brain inspired, 
Was by the Muses into madness fir'd. 
My share in pale Pyrene I resign ; 
And claim no part in all the mighty Nine. 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
To nobler poets, for a nobler song : 
Heedless of verse, and hopeless of the crown. 



THE FIRST SATIRE. 

IK DIALOOrS 
BETWIXT THE POET AMD HIS rRIElTD OX, 
SfOlflTOR. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

I need not repeat, that the chief aim of the avtbor 
Is against bad poets in this satire. But! mustadd, 
that he Includes also bad orators,wbo began atthat 
time (as Petronlus in the t>eglnnlng of his book 
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the poets. Penlus covertly strikes at Nero; iiome par d, 

of whose rerses he recites with scorn and Indlc- Tbey mount, a God's name, to be seen and 

nation. He also takes notice of the noblemen aiSl heard » «t* «« 

their abominable poetry, who, In the luxury of r. .1! u- l i- , , . . 

their fortune, set up for wits and Judges The ' "^'"^ ^^^ "^&^ scanold, with a trruipct cheek. 

•aure is In dialogue, fetwixt the author a!nd his And ogling all their audience ere they soeak 

ft-lend or monitor; who dissuades him from this Tk- «r..-f .. ui V I^T ''*^" "»"/'»?<'■*• 

dangerous attempt of exposing great mer But ™ nauseous nobles, e'en the chief of Rome 

Perslus,who Is of a free si^it, and has not forgot- vV ith gapmg mouths to these rehearsals come. 

SSrJnJi ?n TJ.^T^.m '^w'i conwaonwealth^breaks And pant with pleasure, when some lusty Ime 

through all those difficulties, and boldly arraigns Tk- L-_- • _^ j • j . . ' 

the false judgment of the age in which he iTKs. t °® marrow pierces, and invades the chme. 

—The reader m-ty observe that our poet was a -A.* open fulsome bawdry they rejoice, 

are drawn from the dogmas of that sect. °^^ prosUlute, thus dost thou gam thy bread ? 

Thus dost thou feed their ears, uid thus art fed? 
Persiits. How anxious are our cares, and yet "^^ ^^ ^^^^ filthy stufi* he grins and brays : 
The bent of our desires! [how vain ^^ S^^^" ^^^ *igi> where ho expects their 

Friend. Thy spleen contain : praise. [fin'd^ 

For none will read thy satires. Why have I leamM, say'st thou, if thus con- 

Per. This to me 7 ^ choke the noble vigour of my mind ? 

Friend. None ; or what's next to none, but Know, my wild fig-tree, which in rocks is bred^ 
•T is hard, I grant. [two or three. ^*'' *P'»* ^^ quarry, and shoot out the head. 

P»R. *T is nothing ; I can bear ^'°® ^i"""* of learning ! old ambitious fool, 

That paltry scribblers have the public ear: Dar'st thou apply that adage of the school ; 

That this vast universal fool, the Town, ^^ »^ *^ »« nothing worth that lies concealed, 

Should cry up Labeo's stuff, and cry me down. '^"'^ " science is not science till reveal'd V* 

They damn themselves ; nor will my Muse de- ^^» ^"^ *' " *^''*'^o *o ^ admir'd, to see 

scend [mend ; '^^^ crowd with pointing fingers, cry, That *s he:. 

To clap with such, who fools and knaves com- "^^^^ *• ^®» whose wondrous poem is become. 

Their smiles and censures are to me the same ! ^ lecture for the noble youth of. Rome ! 

I care not what they praise, or what they bUme. ^^^t *>y *heir fathers, is at feasU renown^ p. 

In full assemblies let the crowd prevail : ^^ °^° quoted when the bowls go round. 

I weigh no merit by the common scale. ^"" gorg'd and flush'd, they wantonly rehearse;; 

TTie conscience is the test of er^ry mind ; ^'^^ ^^ *o ^^^ ^® luxury of verse. 

" Seek not thyself, without thyself, to find." ^"®» ^^^ *" purple, not to lose his time, 

But where 's that Roman 7 — Somewhat I would ^*t*> *»<! recites some lamentable rhyme : 

say, [way. Some senseless Phillis, in a broken note 

But Fear;— let Fear, for once, to Truth give Snuflling at nose, and croaking in his throat. 

Truth lends the Stoic courage : when I look '^***" graciously the mellow audience nod : 

On human acts, and read in Nature's book, ^' "<^ ^' immortal author made a god 7 

From the first pastimes of our infant age, A*"® "**^ *^'' manes blest, such praise to have 7 

To elder cares, and man's^everer pa^e ; ^*®' "®^ ^® turf more lightly on his grave 7 

When stem as tutors, and as uncles hard, ^^^ "^' (^'^^'^ '"' *<*"<^ applause they sing^. 

"We lash the pupil, and defraud the ward : ^^*"*' ^^^^y ^"^^ ^^ sepulchre to spring 7 
Then, then I sav,— or would say, if I durst— ^" ****'®» y®" *^' **"' ^»8*>^ objections are ; 

But thus provok'd, I must speak out, or burst. 2?®''® ™*''*^*'' ^^ ^^^ **"^® *® i«»* ^«> f*'- 

Friend. Once more forbear. \°^ ^^" *^*'^*» breathe a man, who can reject 

Per. I cannot rule my spleen; f ^T'"^ ^Jf"**' "***.*'" ^^'^ """ neglect7 

My scorn rebels, and tickles me within. J?,.*'****'' */"*^ Z I *** "W^ar,* 

First, to beein at home : our authors write ^^^l need not fish, or frankincense to fear 7 

In lonely rooms, secur'd from public sight ; „ ^"°"' "^y^"} ^ "*~® ^® adverse part to bear» 

Whether in prose, or verse, H is aU the same : ?*" "f •'^" ^ ."*"", ' ^[ V^ .<^*^»"<^*' succeed 

The prose is fustian, and the numbers lame. iJ} "^^^Y '^»^«» f"** ™ • * c»»*nc<» indeed^ 

AU noise, and empty pomp, a storm of words, ^"'''^'i *"* '*?' *** »»"P«J» or •o hard, 

Lab'ring with sound, that little sense affords. ^^^ *° '^^^ P^*»"' ""' ^*™« " ^"^^^^ '«^«^ • 
They comb, and then they order ev»ry hair : • The Romans wrote on cedar and cypress tableiL 

A gown, or white, or seouHd to whiteneet, *" regard of the duration of the woof, ill ve 



.ear • ro\%\i\. Justly be afVaid of frankincense ;' for the pa> 

a K:p*k^.. ■ I u^vi * •u^i- *!?." *P ^***<^^ ^^^ ^«'« written were fit for j^ 

A Dirtb-day jewel boMnnf at their ear. thing bus to wraptt up. 
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But this I cannot grant, that thy applause Nor paint the flow'ry fields, that paint tiMa»» 

Is my work's ultimate, or only, cause. selves before. 

Prudence can ne'er propose so mean a prize; Where Romulus was bred, and ^tttotius born, 

For mark what vanity within it lies. Whose shining ploughshare was in forrows 

Like Labeo's Iliads, in whose verse is found worn. 

Nothing but trifling care, and empty sound : Met by his trembling wife, returning home, 

Such little elegies as nobles write. And rustically joy'd, as chief of Rome : 

Who would be poets, in Apollo's spite. She wip'd the sweat firom the dictator's brow ; 

Them and their woful works the Muse defies : And o'er his back his robe did rudely throw ; 

Products of citron beds, and golden canopies.* The lictors bore in state their lord's thumphut 

To give thee all thy due, thou hast the heart plough. 

To make a supper, with a fine dessert ; Some love to hear the fiutian poet roar; 

And to thy thread-bare friend, a cast old suit And some on antiquated authors pore : 

impart. Rununage for sense ; and think those only good 

Thus brib'd, thou thus bespeak'st him, TeQ Who labour most, and least are understood, 

me, fi-iend, When thou shall see the blear-ey'd &then 

(For I love truth, nor can plain speech ofTond,) teach 

What says the world of me and of' my Muse ? Their sons, this harsh and mouldy sort oT^ieech; 

The poor dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news : Or others new afiected ways to fry, 

But shall I speak ? Thy verse is wretched Of wanton smoothness, female poetry ; 

rhyme ; One would inquire from whence this motley gtyle 

And all thy labours are but loss of time. Did first our Roman purity defile : 

Tny strutting belly swells, thy paunch is high, For our old dotards cannot keep their seat ; 

Thou writ'st not, but thou pissest poetry. But leap and catch at all that 's obsolete. 

All authors to their own defects are blind ; Others, by foolish ostentation led, 

Hadst thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, When cail'd before the bar, to save their hiead« 

To see the people, what splay-mouths they Bring trifling tropes instead of solid sense: 

make ; And mind their figives more than their defence. 

To mark their fmgers, pointed at thy back : Are pleas'd to hear their thick-skuird judges cry, 

Their tongues loll'd out, a foot beyond the pitch, Well mov'd, oh finely said, and decently ! 

When most a-thirst, of an Apulian bitch Theft (says the accuser) to thy charge I lay, 

But noble scribblers are with flatt'ry fed ; O Pedius say ! what does gentle Pedius say f 

For none dare find their faults, who eat their Studious to please the genius of the times 

bread. With periods, points, and tropes, he alun hii 

To pasj the poets of patrician blood, crimes : 

What is 't the common reader takes for good ? " He robb'd not, but he borrow'd firom the poor ; 

The verse in fashion is, when numbers flow, And took but with intention to restore." 

Soft without sense, and without spirit slow He lards with flourishes his l<mg harangue 

So smooth and equal, that no sight can find 'T is fine, say'st thou : What, to be prais'd and 

The rivet, where the polish'd piece was join'd. hang ? 

So even all, wiih such a steady view, Efieminate Roman, shall such stuflf prevail 

As if he shut one eye to level true. To tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail ? 

Whether the vulgar vice his satire stings, Say, shoukl a shipwreck'd sailor sing his wo. 

The people's riots, or the rage of kings, Woukist thou be nuyv'd to pity, or bestow [see 

The gentle poet is alike in all ; An alms ? What's more prepoeteroua than to 

His reader hopes no rise, and fears no fall. A merry beggar ? Mirth in misery ? 

Frixztd. Hourly we see some raw pin- Pen. He seems a trap, for charity, to lay : 

feather'd thing And cons, by night, his lesson for the day. 

Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes sing ; Frixnd. But to raw numbers, and on- 

Who for false quantities was whipt at school finish'd verse. 

But t 'other day, and breaking granunar rule, Sweet sound is added now, to make it terse : 

Whose trival art was never tried above " 'T is tagg'd with ryhme, like Berecynthian 

The bare description of a native grove : Atys, [flat is. 

Who knows not how to praise the country storei The mid-part chimes with art, which never 

The feasts, the baskets, nor the fatted boar ; The dolphin brave, that cuts the liquid wave, 

Or he Wio in his line, can chine the longnribb'd 

•Producuofeuronbed9,itc.] Writings of nobto. ^..^^'IfiJ^'. j , ,.,«. 

BMnwbosebedstfladswweofthtwoodofcttroQ. P»* AU thM u doggerd ■tii£ 
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FmniTD. What if I bring 

A nobler verte 7 " Armi and the man I sing." 

PxK. Why name you Virgil with euch fopg 
at these ? 
He' • truly great, and must for ever please ; 
Not fierce, but awful is his manly page ; 
Bold is his strength, but sober is his rage. 

FniE9D. What poems think you soft 1 and 
to be read 
With languishing regards, and bending head ? 

Per. *' Their crooked horns the Mimallo- 
nian crew 
With blasts inspired ; and Bassaris who slew 
The scornful calf, with sword advanced on high, 
Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 
And Menos, when, with ivy bridles bound, 
She led the spotted lynx, then Evion rung 

around ; 
Evion from woods and floods repairing cchoea 
sound." [come, 

Could such rude lines a Roman mouth bo- 
Were any manly greatness left in Rome 7 
Mxnas and Atys in the mouth were bred ; 
And never hatch'd within the laboring head : 
No blood from bitten nails those poems drew : 
But chum'd, like spittle, from the lips they flew. 

FaxzKD. 'T is fustian all ; U is execrably 
bad: 
But if they will be fools, must you bo mad 7 
Your satires, let me tell you, arc too fierce ; 
The great will never bear so blunt a verso. 
Their doors are barr'd against a bitter flouf. : 
Snarl, if you please, but you shall snarl without. 
Expect such pay as railing rhymes deserve, 
You *re in a very hopeful way to starve. 

Pbr. Rather than so, uncensur'd let 'em be ; 
All, all is admirably well, for me. 
My harmless rhyme shall scape the dire disgrace 
Of common-shores, and every pissing place. 
Two painted serpenU shall on high, appear ; 
*Tis holy ground ; you must not urine here. 
This shall be writ to fright the fry away, 
Who draw their little baubles, when they play. 

Yet old Lucilius never fear'd the times, 
But lash'd the city, and dissected crimes. 
M Jtius and Laipus both by name he brought ; 
He mouth'd 'em, and betwixt his grinders 

caught. 
Unlike in method, with conceal'd design, 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join t 
And with a sly insinuating grace, 
Laugh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face : 
Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found ; 
And tickle, while he gently prob'd the wound. 
With seeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 
But made the desperate passes, when he smil'd. 

Could he do this, and is my Muse controll'd 
By servile awe ? Born free, and not bo bold 7 



At least, 1*11 dig a hole within the groond ; 
And to the trusty earth conmiit the sound : 
The reeds shall tell you what the poet fearf , 
" King Midas has a snout, and asses' ears.** 
This mean conceit, this darling mystery, 
Which thou think^st nothing, friend, thou shall 

not buy, 
Nor will I change, for all the flashy wit. 
That flatt'ring Labeo in his Iliads writ. 

Thou, if there be a thou in this base town, 
Who dares, with angry Eupolis, to frown ; 
He, who, with bold Cratinus, is inspir'd 
With zeal, and equal indignation fir'd ; 
Who, at enormous villany, turns pale, 
And steers against it with a fulUblown saO, 
Like Aristophanes, let him but smile 
On this my honest work, though writ in homely 

style ; 
And if two lines or three in all the vein 
Appear less drossy, read those linos again. 
May they perform their author's just intent. 
Glow in thy ears, and in thy breast fermmt. 
But from the reading of my book and me. 
Bo far, ye foes of virtuous poverty : 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw ^ 
Point at the tattcr'd coat, and ragged shoe : 
Lay nature's failings to their charge, and jeer 
The dim weak eye-sight, when the mind is dear. 
When thou tliysclf, thus insolent in state. 
Art but, perhaps, some country magistrate ; 
Whose power extends no farther than to speak 
Big on the bench, and scanty weights to break. 

Him, also, for my censor I disdain, 
"Who thinks all science, as all virtue, vain ; 
Who counts geometry and numbers toys ; 
And with his foot the sacred dust destroys ; 
Whose pleasure is to see a strumpet tear 
A Cynic's board, and lug him by the hair. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 
But when the business of the day is done. 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, Uiey spend their 

afternoon. 



THE SECOND SATIRE OF PERSIUS. 

DEDICATED TO HIS FRIElfD PL0TXt7S 
MACRinUS, 0:V HIS BIRTH-DAT. 

THE ARGUMENT 

This satire contains a most grave and phflosopln* 
cal argument, concerning prayers and wisneiL 
Undoubtedljr it gave occasion to Juvcnars tentli 
satire ; and lH>th of them had their originaJ from 
one of Plato's dialngiies, caUed the second Alci* 
blades. Our author has Induced It with great 
mastery of art, by takln:; his rise from the birtb> 
day of his friend ; on which occasion, prayen 
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were made, and sacrlflcei offered by ttie natire. 
PeniUB commending the parity of his frlend'f 
vowt, descends to the Impious and immoral re- 
quests of others. The satire is divided Into three 
parts. The first is the exordium to Macrlnus, 
which the poet confines within tho compass or 
four verses. The second relates to the matter of 
the prayers and vows, and an enumeration of 
those thmgs, wherein men commonly sinned 
aj^ainit right reason, and offended in their re- 
quests. The third part consists in showing the 
repugnancies of those prayers and wishes, to those 
of other men, and inconsistencies with them- 
selves. He shows the original of these vowi, 
and sharply inveighs against them : and lastly, 
not only corrects the false opinion of mankind 
concerning them, but gives the true doctrine of 
all addresses made to Heaven, and how they may 
be made acceptable to the Powers above, in ex- 
cellent precepts, and more worthy of a Christian 
than a Heathen. 

Let this auspicious morning be cxpref»l 
Witli a while stone,* disiinguish'd from the 

rest: 
White OS thy feme, and as thy honour clear ; 
And let new joys attend on thy new added year. 
Indulge thy genius, and o'ertiow thy soul, 
Till thy wit sparkle, like tho cheerful bowl. 
Pray ; for thy prayers the test of heaven will 

bear ; 
Nor need's! thou take the gods aside, to hear : 
While others, e'en the mighty men of Rome, 
Big swellM with mischief, to the templea come; 
And in low murmurs, and with costly smoke, 
Heaven's help, to prosper their black vows, in- 
voke, 
So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 
What from each other they, for shame, conceal. 

Give me good feme, ye Powers, and make 
me just : 
Thus much the rogue to public earn will trust ; 
In private then : — When wilt thou, mighty 

Jove, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 
Or— O thou Thunderer's son, great Hercules, 
That onco thy bounteous deity wouUl please 
To guide my rake, upon the chinking sound 
Of some vast treasure, hidden under ground ! 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd o' the head ; 
I should poi«ess the estate, if he were dead! 
He 's so far gone with rickets, and with the evil, 
That one small dose will send him to the devil. 

This is my neighbour Neri»»s his third spouse, 
Of whom in happy time he rids his house. 
But my eternal wife ! — Grant heaven I may 
Survive to see the fellow of this day ! 
Thus, that thou mayest the better bring about 
Thy wishes, thou art wickedly devout : 

• Whtie 9Umf] The Romans were used to mark 
their fortunate davs, or any thins: that luckily befell 
them, with a wlUte stone which they had from the 
4.1'jnd Creta : and their unfortunate with a coaL 



In Tyber docking thrice, by break ofdar, 
To wash the obscenities of night away.f 
But pHy thee tell me, ('tis a sm&ll requeit) 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poneatf 
Wouldst thou prefer him to %omo man ? S<^ 

pose 
I dipp'd among the worst, and Staitts chow ? 
Which of the two would thy wise head dedan 
The trustier tutor to an orphan heir ? 
Or, put it thus : — Unfold to Stains, straight, 
What to Jove's ear thou didst impart of late: 
He 'U stare, and, O good Jupiter ! will cry ; 
Canst thou indulge him in this Tillany ! [then^ 
And think'sl thou, Jove himself, with patience 
Can hear a prayer ccmdemn'd by widicd men? 
That, void of care, he lolls supine in state, 
And leaves his bus'ness to be done by late? 
Because his thunder splits some burly tree, 
And is not darted at thy house and thee ? 
Or that his vengeance falls not at the time, 
Just at tho perpetration of thy crime : 
And makes thee a sad object of our eyes, 
Fit for Ergenna's pray'r and sacrifice f\. 
What wcll-ied offering to appease the god. 
What powerful present to procure a nod. 
Hast thou in store 7 What bribe hast thou pre* 

par'd. 
To pull him, thus unpunishM, by the beard. 

Our superstitions with our life begin. 
The obscene old grandam, or thy next of kin, 
The new-bom infiint from the cradle takes, 
And first of spittle a lustration makes : 
Then in the spawl her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temples, forehead, and the tips, 
Pretending force of magic to prerent. 
By virtue of her nasty excrement. 
Then dandles him with many a mutter'd prayer 
That heaven would make him some rich miser's 
Lucky to ladies, and, in time, a king ; [heir. 
Which to ensure, she adds a length of navel- 

string. 
But no fond nurse is fit to make a prayer : 
And Jove, if Jove be wise, will never hear 
Not though she prays in white, with lifled hands: 
A body made of brass the crone demands 
For her lov'd nursling, strung with nenres of 

wire, 
Tough to tlie last, and with no toil to tire : 
Unconscionable vows, which when we use, 
We teach the gods, in reas(ni, to refuse. 



t The ancients thought themselves tainted and 
polluted by ni?ht iL^lf, as well as bad dreams In 
the night, anil therefore purified themselves by 
washing their heads and hands every morning; 
which custom the Turks observe to this day. 

I When any one was thunderstruck, the sootli* 
sayer (who is here called Ergenna) immediately le- 
I»aired to the place to expiate the displeasure of tlie 
gods, by sacriflcmg two sheep. 
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Suppose they wore indulgent to thy wish : 
Yet the (at entr&ils, in the spacious dish, 
Would stop the grant : the yery orer-care, 
And nauseous pomp, would hinder half the 

prayer. 
Thou hop*st with sacrifice oToxen slain 
To compass wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large in- 
crease ; 
Fool : to expect them from a bullock's grease ! 
And think'st that when the fattened flames a»- 

rire. 
Thou seost the accomplishment of thy desire : 
Now, now, my bearded harvest gilds the plain, 
The scanty folds can scarce my sheep contain, 
And showers of gold come pouring in amain ! 
Thus dreams the wretch, and rainly thus dreams 

on. 
Till his lank purse declares his money gone. 

Should I present tliee with rare flgur'd plate, 
Or gold as rich in workmanship as weight ; 
O how thy rising heart would throb and beat, 
And thy lefl side, with trembling pleasure, 

sweat ! 
Thou measur'st by thyself the Powers Divme ; 
Thy godn are bumishM gold, and silver is their 
Thy puny godlUn^ of infe rior race, [shrine. 

Whose humble statues are content with brass, 
Should some of these, in visions purg*d from 

phlegm. 
Foretell events, or in a morning dream 
E*en those thou wuukl^t in veneration hold ; 
And, if not faces, give 'em beards of gold. 
The priests in temples, now no longer care 
For Saturn's brass, ^ orNuma's earthenware ;f 
Or vest.al unw, in each relijiotis rite 
This wicked gold has put *em all to flight. 
O souls, in whom noheav^mly fire is found, 
Fat min<Is, and ever grovelini* on the ground! 
W(! bring our manners to the blest abodes, 
Ani think what pleases us must please the gods. 
Of oil and cassia one the ingredients takes, 
And, of the mixture, a rich ointment makes : 
Anotiii-r 5n is the way to dye in grain : [stain ; 
And make Calabrian wool receive the Tyrian 
Or from the nhells their orient treasure takes, 
Or, for their golden ore, in rivers rakes ; 
Tiien mdu the mass : all these are vanities! 
Yot still Komu profit from their paias may rise : 
But tell me, priest, if I may bo so bold. 
What are tlie godi the better for this gold ? 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy store 
These presents, bribes the Powers to give him 

more : 

* For Sttum't brata, ftc.l Brasen vessels. In 
which the public treasure ofihe Remains was kept 

• Nmni'g earthfntrarr] l-nler Nuini. t!>e second 
king of Rome, ami for a loneUmc after him, the 
tely vesels for sacrifice were of earthen ware. 



As maids to Venus ofier baby-toyt,{ 

To bless the marriage-bed with girls and boji« 

But let us for the gods a gifl prepare, 

Which the great man's great chargers cannot 

bear: 
A soul, where laws both human and divine, 
In practice more than speculation shine : 
A genuine virtue, of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the last recesses of the mind : 
When with such offerings to the gods I come, 
A cake, thus given, is worth a hecatomb. 



THE THIRD SATIRE OF PERSIUS.§ 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Our author has maie two satires concerning stud/; 
the first and the third : the first related to men; 
this to young students, whom he desired to tw 
educated In the Stole philosophy i he himself sns< 
tains the person of the master, or preceptor, in 
this admiRible satire, where he upbraids the youth 
of sloth, and negligence In learning. Yet he 
be^ns with one scholar reproachlni; his fellow 
Students with late rising to their books. After 
which ho take j( upon him the other part, of the 
teaciier.— And addressing himself particularly to 
younp noblcoicn, tells them, that by reason of 
their hlf^h birth, and the great i>08seMlons of their 
fathers, they are careless of adomlni,' their minds 
with precepts of mural philosophy i and wlthaL 
inculcates to them the miseries which will attend 
them in the whole course of their life, if they do 
not apply themselves betimes to tlie knowledge of 
virtue, and the end of their creation, which he pa- 
thetically inoinuates to them. The title of this sa* 
tlre.in some ancient manuscripts, was. The Re- 
proach of Idleness; thoui^h in others of the scho- 
liasts it is in^cribctl. Aealnst the Luxury and 
Vices of the Rich. In bothof which the Intention 
of tlie poet U pursued ; but principally in the for- 
mer. 

Is this thy daily owirsc ? The glaring sun 
Breaks in at ev»ry chink : the cattle run 
Tos!iade$, and ncxioiide rays of nummer shun. 
Yet plunged in sloth we lie ; and snore supine. 
As fillM with fumes of undigested wine. 

This grave advice some sober student bean ; 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. 
The yawning youth, scarce half awake, essayi 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raise : 
Then rubs his gununy eyes, and scrubs his pate 
And cries, I thought it had not b«en so late : 

^ A0 maid* to Venut, ±c.] Tlio^e baby-toya were 
little babies, or poppets, as wo call tlicm ; in Lattai 
pupae ; whlcli the i;lrls, when they came to the sfe 
of .nuberty, or child buarine, offere>l to Venus; ae 
the boyi at fourteen or fifteen years of age oflbred 
th'.'ir bulla;, or bosses. 

i I rcmerab'T 1 translated this satire, when I was 
a Kint^'s scholar at Wostininstor-iichoul, for a 
Thursday-night's Kxerdse: and believe that It, and 
many other of my Exercises of this aiture. In Eng- 
lish verse, are stili in the h inU of my le\niea 
master, the Reverend Doctor Busby. 
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My clothes , make haste : why when ! if none be 

near, 
He mutters first, and then begins to swear : 
And brays aloud, with a more clamorous note, 
Than an Arcadian ass can stretch his throat. 

With much ado, his book before him laid, 
And parchment with the smoother side dis- 

play'd ; 
He takes the papers ; lays 'em down again ; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen : 
Some peevish quarrel straight he stri?es to 

pick ; 
His quill writes double, or his ink *s too thick ; 
Infuse more water ; now *t is grown so thin, 
It sinks, nor can the character bo seen. 

O wretch, and still more wretched every day ! 
Are mortals born to sleep their lives away ? 
Go back to what thy infancy be^an, 
Thou who wert never meant to be a man : 
Eat pap and spoon-meat ; for thy gewgaws cry : 
Be sullen, and refuse the lullaby. 
No more accuse thy pen : buf charge the 

crime 
On native sloth, and negligence of time. 
Think'st thou thy master, or thy friends, to 

cheat ? 
Fool, 'i is thyself, and that *s a worse deceit. 
Beware the public laughter of the town 
Thou spring*st a leak already in thy crown. 
A flaw is in thy ill-bak'd vessel found ; 
'T is hollow, and returns a jarring sound. 

Yet, thy moist clay is pliant to command ; 
UnMrrought, and easy to the potter^s hand : 
Now take the mould ; now bend thy mind to feel 
The first sharp motions of the forming wheel. 
But thou hast land ; a country seat secure 
By a just title ; costly furniture ; 
A fuming-pan thy Lares to appease :* 
What need of learning when a man *s at ease ? 
If this be not enough to swell thy soul, 
Then please thy pride, and search the herald's 

roU, 
Where thou shalt find thy famous pedigree 
Drawn from the root (^ some old Tuscan tree ; 
And thou, a thousand ofi*, a fool of long degree. 
Who, clad in purple, canst thy censor greet; 
And, loudly, call him cousin in the street. 

Such pageantry be to the people shown ; 
There boast thy horse's trappings, and thy own : 
I know thee to thy bottom ; from within 
Thy shallow centre, to thy outmost skin : 
IXwt thou not blush to live so like a beast, 
So trim, so dissolute, so loosely drest ? 



'Jfuming'pan, ftc. Before eating, It was custom- 
maiy, to cut off some part of the meat, which was 
first put into a pan, or little dli<h ; then into the Are ; 
as an offering to the household jgods ; this they called 

Ubation. 



But 't is in vain : the wretch is drench'd toa 
His soul is stupid, and his heart asleep ; [de^ : 
Fattened in vice ; so callous, and so gron. 
He sins, and sees not; senseless of his ka. 
Down goes tlie wretch at once, unskill'd to swini. 
Hopeless tobubblo up, and reach the water's 

brim. 
Great father of the gods, when, for our oimes^ 
Thou send'st some heavy judgment oo the 

times ; 
Some tyrant king, the terror (^ his age, 
The type, and true vicegerent of thy rage ; 
Thus punish him : Set virtue in his sight, 
With all her charms adom'd, with all her gracei 

bright : 
But set her distant, make him pale to see 
His gains outweigh'd by lost felicity ! 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull,! 
Are emblems, rather than ejcpress the full 
Of what he feels : yet what he fears is more : 
The Mnretch, who sitting at his plenteous board,|L 
Look'd up, and view'd on high the pointed 

sword 
Hang o'er his head, and hanging by a twine, 
Did with less dread, and more securely dine. 
E'en in his sleep he starts, and fears the knife^ 
And, trembling, in his arms takes his accom* 

plice wife : [Griend 

Down, down he goes; and from his darling 
Conceals the woes his guilty dreams portend, 

When I was young, I, like a lazy fool. 
Would blear my ey99 with oil to stay from. 

school : 
Averse from pains, and loth to learn the part 
Of Cato, dying with a dauntless heart : 
Though much my master that stem virtue 
prais'd, [rais'd ; 

Which over the vanquisher the vanquish'd 
And my pleas'd father came with pride to see 
His boy defend the Roman liberty. 

But then my study was to cog the dice. 
And dexterously to throw the lucky sice : 
To shun ames-ace, that swept my stakes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they diould convey 
False bones, and put upon me in the play. 
Careful, besides, the whirling top to whip, 
And drive her giddy, till she fell asleep. 

Thy years are ripe, nor art thou yet to learn 
What 's good or ill, and both their ends discern; 

* SicWan tortvret, Aec J Some of the Sirfllan ki/igi 
were so great tyrants, that the name is become pro- 
verUaL 

I The wretch, who tittinf, 4ec.1 He alludes to the 
story of Damocles, a flatterer of one of thove SiciilaA 
tyrants, namely Dlonysius. Damocles had infinitely 
extolled the happiness of kings. Dionyskus, to con- 
vince him of the contrary, invited lUm to a feast* 
and clothed him in purple ; but caused a sword with 
the point downward, to be hung over his head, by a 
silken twine ; which, when he perceived, be could 
eat nothing of the delicates that wert eel before hla^ 
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Thou in the Stoic Porch, severely brod, To whom the Marsians more provisicm aend,} 

Hait heard the dogmas of great Zeno read : Than he and all his family can spend. 

There on the walls, byPolygnoUis*^ hand, Gammons, tliat give a reliith to the taste, 

The conquered Medians in trunk-breeches .Ajid potted fowl, and fish come in so fast, 

stand. [riMy That, ere the first is out, the second stinks 

VThere the shorn youth to midnight lecturaa And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. 
Rous*d from their slumbers to be evly wis* : But, here, s<Hne captain of the land or fleet, 

Where the coarse cake, and homely hufV^ if Stout of his hands, but of a soldier's wit 

beans, Cries, I have sense to serve my turn, in storey 

From pampering riot the young stomach vreai s : And he 's a rascal who pretends to more. 

And where the SamianY directs thy steps to run f Dammee, whate'er those book-leam'd block* 
To Virtue's narrow steep, and broad-way Vtco heads say, 

to shun. [breatK, Solon 's the veriest fool in all the play. 

And yet thou snor'st ; thou draw'st thy drunken: Top-heavy drones, and always looking down 

Sour with debauch ; and sleep'st the sleep o; (As over-balUuted within the crown!) 

death : Muttering betwixt their lips some mystic thing,. 

Thy chaps are fallen, and thy frame disjoin'd ; Which, well examined, is flat conjuring, 

Thy body as dissolved as is thy mind. Mere madmen's dreams : for what the schools 

Hast thou not, yet, proposM some certain end, have taught, 

To which thy life, thy every act may tend ? I* only this, that nothing can be brought 

Hast thou no mark, at which to bend thy bow ? From nothing ; and, what is, can ne'er be tum'd 
Or like a boy piirsuest the carrion crow to nought. 

With pellets, and with stones, from tree to tree : !> it for this they study ? to grow pale, 

A fruitless toil, and liv'st extempore ? And miss the pleasures of a glorious meal? 

Watch the disease in time : for, when within For this, in rags accoutred, are they seen, 

The dropsy rages and extends the skin, And made the may-game of the public spleen? 
In vain for Hellebore the patient cries. Proceed, my firicnd, and rail ; but hear me tell 

And fees the doctor ; but too late is wise : A story, which is just thy parallel. 
Too late for cure, he proffers half his wealth ; A spark, like thee, of the man-killing trad«- 

Gonqucst and Guibbons cannot give him health. Fell sick, and thus to his physician said : 

Loam, wretches, learn the motions of the Methinks I am not right in every part ; 

mind, I feel a kind of trembling at my heart : 

Why you were made, for what you were do- My pulse unequal, and my breath is strongs 

sign'd ; Besides a filthy fiir upon my tongue. 

And the great moral end of human kind. The doctor heard him, exercis'd his skill : 

Study thyself, what rank or what degree Aiul, after, bid him for four days be still. 

The wise Creator has ordain'd for thee : Tlurce days he took good counsel, and began 

And all the offices of that estate 1*o mend, and look like a recovering man : 

Perform ; and with thy prudence guide thy fatcw '^^^ fourth, he could not hold from drink ; hot 

Pray justly, to be heard : nor more desire sends 

Than what the decencies of life require. His boy to one of his old trusty friends : 

Learn what thou owest thy country, and thy Adjuring him, by all the Powers Divine 

friend ; To pity his distress, who could not dine 

What 's requisite to spare, and what to spend : Without a flagon of his healing wine. 

Learn this ; and after, envy not the store He drinks a swilling draught ; and, lin'd within,. 

Of the groas'd advocate, that grinds the poor : ^^^1^ supple in the bath his outward skin : 

Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws 4 Whom shouki he find but his physician there, 

And only gains the wealthy client's cause. Who, wisely, bade him once again beware. 

a 1 . , 4 * . . Sir, you look wan, you hardly draw your breath; 

PuTy^TioriM] A famous painter. r»-:«b:- • j j l l /• .7. 

t And trftere the Samian Y, Ac.J IMhugoras of P""**"^ w dangerous, and the bath is death. 

Samos made the allusion of the Y, or GfecklTptiion, T is nothing, says the fuel : But, says the 
to vice .md virtue. One side of the letter being fi-iend 

broad, characlcn vice, to which the ascent Is wide mu« .u- ' • -n . • 

and easy. The other side represenu vtrtue: to which •* ^^ nothing, sir, will bring you to your end. 

the passai^e Is strait and difficult ; and perliaps oui Do I not see your dropry-beliv swell ? > 

Saviour mi^ht also allude to this, In those noted Your vellow akin'?— Vftmnr-^fiK-f Pm .^ 
woT^js of the evaneelist The way to heaven, fte. yeuow siun f— Mo more of that; I m weO. 

X Fat f eft, ftc] Casaubon here notes, that among 

5lL*i!!.?i^".\'^* who were brought uptolearning I The Marsians and Umbriana were the aostpteik 

few besides the orators, or lawyers, grew rich. Uftil nf Ml ths orovlncet in Italy ^^ 

T 
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I have already buried two or three 

That stood betwixt a &ir estate and me, 

And, doctor, I may live to bury thee. 

Thou teli'st me,I look ill, and thou look'st worae. 

I've done, i ayi tlie physician; take your cour*e« 

The laughing sot, like all unthinking men, 

Bathes ajid gets drunk ; then bathes and drinki 

again : 
His throat half throttled with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through his jaws a belching 

steam : 
Amidst his cups with fainting shivering seizM, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o*er discasM, 
His hand refuses to sustain the bowl : 
And his teeth chatter, and his eyeballs roll : 
Till, with hit meat, he vomits out his sou] : 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners, fur his funeral due. 
Our dear de{Muted brotlier lies in state, 
His heel strotch'd out, and pohiting to the 

gate: 
And slaves, now manumizM, on their dead mas- 
ter wait. 
They hoist him on the bier, and deal the dole 
And there *s an end of a luxurious fool. 

But what's thy fulsome parabie to me ? 
My body is from all diseases free : 
My temperate pulse does re^arly beat ; 
Feel, and be satisfied, my hands and foet: 
Those arc not cold, nor those opprest with heat« 
Or lay thy hand upon my naked heart. 
And thou shalt find me hale in every port. 

I grant this true : but, still, thn deadly wound 
Is in thy soul ; 't is there thou art not sound. 
Say, when thou seest a heap of tempting gold. 
Or a more tempting harlot dost behold ; 
Then, when she casts on thee a sidelong glance, 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. 

Some coarse cold salad is before tlico set ; 
Bread, with the bran perhaps, and broken 

meat; 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. 
These are not dishes fur thy dainty tootli : 
What, hast thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 
Why stand*st thou picking? Is thy palate sore? 
That bete and radishes will make thee roar ? 
Such is the unequal temper of thy mind ; 
Thy passion in extremes, and unconfin'd : 
Thy hair so bristles with unmanly fears, 
As fields of com, that rise in bearded ears. 
And, when thy cheeks with flushing fury glow. 
The rage of boiling caldrons is more slow 
When fed with fuel and with flames below. 
Witli foam upon thy lips, and sparkling eyes, 
Thou say'st and do9t in such outrageous wise : 
That mad Oresrcs, if he saw the show, 
Would swear thou wert the madder of th« 
Iwu. 
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THE ARGUMEICT. 



COB' 



Oar author, llvinc In the time of Nero, 
temporary and friend to the noble poet Luean: 
both of them were sufflciently sensible, with all 
cood men, how unskilfully he managed the com- 
monwealth : and perhaps might fuess at his fti- 
ture tyn»nn>', by Bome lassoKc*. during the latter 

Girt of hU first five years ; though he broke not ooc 
to his CTcat exrcsses, while he was restrained 
by the counnelB and amhortty of Seneca. Luram 
has not Bp.ired him m the poem of his Pharsallai 
for his very complimoat looked a5qulnt, as well as 
Nero. FersiuB h.is Iwen bolder, but with caution 
likewise. For here, in the person of young Alct- 
blades, he arraigns hi«« ambitiun of meddling with 
state affairs, without judgroeiit or experience. It 
is probable tliat he makes lieneca. in this satire, 
sustain the part of Socrates, under a ttorrowed 
name. And, withal, discovers some secret vlc€« 
of Nero, concerning his lust, his drunkenuew, and 
his effeminacy, which had not yet amred to pub- 
lic notice. He aUo reprclicnds the flattery of hia 
courtiers, who endeavoured to make all his vices 
pass for virtues. Covetousness was undoubtedly 
none of his faults ; but it is here described as a 
veil cAst over the true meaning; of the poet, which 
was to satirize his prodigality and voluptuoua- 
ncss : to which he mnkes a transition. I find no 
instance in history of that emperor's lielng a Pa- 
thiquc, though I'ersius seems to brand him with 
it. From the two dialogues of Plato, both called 
Alriblailes. the poet took tlie arguments of the se- 
cond and third satires, but he inverted the order 
of them : fur the third satire Is taken from the first 
of thOiie «lialogues. 

The commentators before Caaaubon were igno- 
rant of our author's secret meaning ; and thought 
he had only written acalnst young noblemen in 

Senenil. who were too forward in umpiring to pul>- 
c maxiKtmcy : but this excellent schullnst hai 
unnivcUed the whole mystery ; and made It ap- 
parent, that tlie sting of tliis satire was particu- 
larly aimed at Nero. 

Whoe'er thou art, whose forward years are 

bent 
On stale affairs, to guide the government ; 
Hear, first, what Socrates of old has said 
To the lov'd youth, whom he, at Athens, bred. 

Tell me, thou pupil to ijreat Pericles, 
Our second hope, my Alcibiades, 
What are the grounds, from whence thou dost 

prepare 
To undertake so young, so vast a care ? 
Perhaps thy wit : (a chance not often heard, 
That parts and prudence should prevent ths 

beard :) 
'T is seldom seen, tliat senators so young 
Know when to speak, ainl when to hold their 

tongue. '• 

Sure thou art bom to some peculiar fate ; 
When the mad people rise against the state, 
To look them into duty ; and command 
An awful silence with thy lifted hand. 
Then to bespeak 'em thus : Athenians, know 
Against right reason all your counseb go ; 
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This is not fiur ; nor profitable tliat ; 
Nor t'other quei lion proper for debate. 
But thou, no doubt, canst set the business right, 
And gire each argument its proper weight : 
Know'st with an equal hand, to hold the scale : 
Seest where the reasons pinchi and where they 

fail, 
And where exceptions o*er the general rule 

prerail. 
And, taught by inspiration, in a trice, 
Canst punish crimes, and brand ofibnding rice.'* 
Leave, leave to fathom such high points as 

those, 
Nor bo ambitious, ere thy time, to please : 
Unseasonably wise, till age, and cores, 
Have formed thy soul, to manage great affairs. 
Thy face, thy shape, thy outside, are but vain; 
Thou hast not strength such labours to sustain : 
Drink hellebore, my boy, drink deep, and purge 

thy brain. 
What aim'st thou at, and whither tends thy 

care. 
In what thy utmost good ? Delicious fare ; 
And, then, to sun tliyself in open air. 

Hold, hold ; are all thy empty wishes such ? 
A good old woman would have said as much. 
But thou art nobly bom : 't is tnio ; go boast 
Thy pedigree, the thing thou vaiucst most : 
Besides thou art a beau : what *s that, my child? 
A fop, well drcssM, extravagant, and wild : 
She tliat cries herbs has less impertinence ; 
And in her calling, more of common sense. 
None, none descends into himself, to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind : 
But every one is eagle-eyed, to see 
Another's faults, and his deformity. 
Say, dost thou know Vectidius? Who, the 

wretch 
Whoso lands beyond the Sabines largely stretch; 
Cover the country, that a sailing kite 
Can scarce o'crfly 'em in a day and night ; 
Him do:it thou mean, who, spite of all his store. 
Is ever craving, and will still bo poor ? 
Who cheats for half-ponce, and who doflTs his 

coat. 
To save a farthing in a ferry-boat 
Ever a glutton, at another's cost, 
But in whose kitchen dwells perpetual frost ? 
AVho eats and drinks with hb domestic slaves : 
A verier hind than any of his knaves ? 
Bom with the curse and anger of the gods, 
And that indulgent genius ho defrauds ? 

• CariKt pnnlfh (Tlnwn, dec] Tliat Is. by death. 
When the jmiIi^^ would condemn .1 malefactor, 
they cast thuir votes into an urn, x\s nrrorilng to 
the mo<lcrn custom, a tiallotins-lxix. If the simhir 
ges were market! with they ^i^nlfled the sentence 
of death to the ofTender, as ijeinj; the first letter of 
SmwtLfit which in English Is death. 



At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day, 
When he should thanks to Pan and Pales paji 
And better Ceres ; trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which ho fears to broach! 
He 'says the wimble, often draws it back. 
And deals to thirsty servants but a smack. 
To a short meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley pudding comes in place : 
Then bids fall on ; himself, for saving charges, 
A peelM slic'd onion eats, and tipples verjuice- 
Thus fares the drudge : but thou, whose life 's 
a dream 
Of lazy pleasures, tak'st a worse extreme. 
'T is all thy business, business how to shun. 
To bask thy naked body in the sun ; 
Suppling thy stiffen'd joints with fragrant oil : 
Then, in thy Spacious garden, walk a while. 
To suck the moisture up, and soak it in 
And this, thou think'st, but vainly think'st, tm- 
secn. [those 

But, know, thou art observ'd : and there are 
Who, if they durst, would all thy secret sins ex- 
pose 
The depilati(Hi of thy modest part : 
Thy catamite, the darling of Uiy heart. 
His engine-hand, and every lewder art. 
When prone to bear, and patient to receive, 
Thou tak'st the pleasure which thou canst not 

give. 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are sleek ; 
And then thou kemb'st the tuzzes on thy cheek : 
Of these, thy barbers take a costly care, 
While thy salt tail is overgrown with hair. 
Not all thy pincers, nor unmanly arts. 
Can smooth the roughness of thy shameful parts. 
Not live, tlie strongest that the Circus breeds. 
From tlie rank soil can root those wicked weeds : 
Though suppled first with soap, to ease thy pain. 
The stubborn fcm springs up, and sprouts again. 

Thus others we with defamations wound. 
While they stab us ; and so the jest goes roimd. 
Vain are thy hopes, to 'scape censorious eyes; 
Truth will appear tlu-ough all the thin disguise: 
Thou hast an ulcer which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad shoulder-belt the wound con- 
ceal. 
Say thou art sound and hale in every part, 
We know, wo know thee rotten at thy heart. 
We know thee sullen, impotent, and proud : 
Nor canst thou cheat thy ner\'e,who cheat*8t the 
crowd. 
But when tliey praise me, in the neighbour- 
hood. 
When the pleas'd people take me for a god. 
Shall I refuse their incense ? Not receive 
The loud applauses which the vulgar give? 

If thou dost wealth, with longing eyes, behold; 
And greedily art gaping after g<£l ; 
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If some alluring girl, in gliding by, 
Shall tip the wink, with a faucivioua eye. 
And thou, with a consenting glance, reply ; 
If thou, thy own solicitor become, 

ii if * * * 

If thy lewd lust provokes on empty storm, 
And prompts to more than nature can perform ; 
If, with thy guards, thou scour'st the streets by 

night,* 
And dost in murders, rapes, and spoils delight; 
Please not thyself, the flattering crowd to hear ; 
'Tis fulsome stuff to feed thy itching car. 
Reject the nauseous praises of the times : 
Give thy base poets back their cobbled rhymes : 
Surrey thy soul, not what thou dost appear. 
But what thou Art ; and find the beggar there. 



THE FIFTH SATIRE OF PERSIUS. 

IKSCBIItKD TO THE REV. DR. BUSBY. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

The JudlcJous Casaubon, in his proem to this satire, 
tells us, that Aristophanes, the grammarian, being 
asked, wliat poem of Arciiilochua his Iambics he 

E referred before the rest ; answered, the longest, 
lis answer may justly be applied to this fifth sa- 
tire : which, bein^ of a greater lenf^th than any of 
the rest, is also, by far, the most Instructive: for 
this reason I have selected it from all the others, 
and Inscrlbi^d it to my Icarnod master. Dr. Busby; 
to whom 1 am not only obliged ray»elf for the best 
part of m>'0wn cducution.aml that of my two sons, 
bat have also received from hlra the first and 
truest taste of Persius. May he be pleased to find 
in this translation, the gratitude, or at least some 
small acknowledgment of his unworthy scholar, 
at the distance of forty two >'ears, from the time 
when I departed from under his tuition. 

This satire consists of two distinct parts-, the 
first contains the praises of the Stoic philosopher 
Comutus, master and tutor of our JPersius. It 
also declares tlie love and piety of Persius, to his 
well-deserving master; and the mutual friendship 
which continued betwixt them, after Persius was 
now grown a man. As also his exiiortation to 
young noblemen, that ihcy would enter them- 
selves into his institution. Prom hence he makes 
an artful transition into the second pan of his 
sutucct : whercm he first complains of the sloth 
of scholars, and afterwanls {lersuades them to the 
pursuit of their true liberty: here our author 
excellently treats that paradox of the Stoics, 
which affirms, that the wise or virtuous man Is 
only free, arul that all vicious men are naturally 
slaves. And, in the illuRtratk>n of this dogma, he 
takes up the remaining part of tlUs inimitable sa- 
tire. 

THE SPEAKERS PERSIUS AND CORIfUTUS. 

Per. Or ancient lue to poets it belongs. 
To wish themselves a hundred mouths and 
tongues 

• If, wUh thy rttards, &.C.] Persius durst not 
nave been so bold with Nero, as I dare now ; and 
therefore there Is only an intimation of that \n him, 
which I publicly speak ; I mean of Nero's walldng 
the streets by night in disguise; and committing all 
sorts of outrages ; for which he was sometimes well 
beaten. 



^Vhether to the welMung'd tragedian's rmge 
They recommend the labours <^ the stage, 
Or sing the Parthian, when transfizM he lies. 
Wrenching the Roman javelin from hit thigfa*. 
Cor. .^UmI why wouldst thou these mightj 

morsels choose. 
Of words imchewM, and fit to choke the mine ? 
Let fustian poets with their stuff be gone, 
And suck the mists that hang o*er Helicoo ; 
When Progne* sfor Thy estes*| feast they write ; 
And, for the mouthing actor, verse indite. 
Thou neither, like a bellows, swell'st thy fiice, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mass 
Of melting ore ; nor canst thou strain thy throaty 
Or murmur in an undistinguishM note, 
Like rolling thunder, till it breaks the cloud. 
And rattling nonsense is discharged aloud, 
SoA elocution does thy style renown, 
And the sweet accents of the peaceflil gown: 
Grentle or sharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. 
Hence draw thy theme, and to the stage permit 
Raw-head and Bloody-bones, and hands and 

feet, 
Ragousts for Tereus or Thyestes drest 
'T is task enough for thee to expose a Roman 

feast. 
Per. 'T is not, indeed, my talent to en- 

In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise ; but freely to impart, 
As to a friend, the secrets of my heart ; 
And, in familiar speech, to let thee know 
How much I love thee, and bow much I owe. 
Knock on my heart : for thou hast skill to find 
If it soimd solid, or be fillM with wind ; 
And, through the veil of words, thou vicw'st tho 
naked mind. 

For tills a hundred voices I desire, 
To tell thcc what a hundred tongues would tire ; 
Yet never could be worthily exprest, 
How deeply thou art seated in my breast. 

When first my childish robe resigned the 
charge, 
Andlefl me, unconfln*d, to live at large ; 
When now my golden Bulla (hung on high 
To household gods) declared me past a boy ; 
And my white shield proclaimed my liberty 
When with my wild companions, I could roll 
From street to street, arid sin without control : 

♦ Progne was wife to Tereus, king of Thracla. 
Tereus fell in love withPhilomela.sister to Progne, 
ravished her, and cut out her tongue : in revenge of 
which, Progne killed Itys, her own son by Tereus, 
and served him up at a feast, to be eaten by his 
fkther. 

I Thyestes and Atreus were brothers, both kings ; 
Atreus. to revenge himself of his unnatural brotlMt 
killed the sons of Thyestes, and invited him to flat 
them. 
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Ju0t at that age, when manhood set me free, 
I then depos'd myself, and left the reins to 

thee. 
On thy wise bosom I repos'd my head, 
And by my better Socrates was bred. 
Then thy strait rule set virtue in my sight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right. 
My reason took the bent of thy command, 
Was form'd and polish'd by thy skilful hand : 
Long summer-days thy precepts I rehearse ; 
And winter-nights were short in our convene : 
One was our labour, one was our repose, 
One frugal supper did our studies close. 

Sure on our birth some friendly planet shone ; 
And, as our souls, our horoscope was one : 
Whether the mounting Twins did heaven adorn. 
Or, with the rising Balance we were bom ; 
Both have the same impressions from above ; 
And both have Saturn's rage, ropellM by Jove. 
What star I know not, but some star I find. 
Has given thee an ascendant o*er my mind. 

CoR. Nature is ever various in her frame 
Each has a different will, and few the same : 
The greedy merchants, led by lucre, run 
To the parchM Indies, and the rising sun ; 
From thence hot pepper and rich drugs they 

bear. 
Bartering for spices their Italian ware ; 
The lazy glutton safe at home will keep, 
Indulge his sloth, and batten with his sleep : 
One bribes for high preferments in the state ; 
A second shakes the box, and sitH up late : 
Another shakes the bed, dissolving there, 
Till knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found ; 
Rots like a dodder'd oak, and piecemeal fitlls to 

ground ; 
Then his lewd foUies he would late repent ; 
And his past years, that in a mist were spent. 
Pkr. But thou art pale, in nightly studies, 
grown, 
To make the Stoic institutes thy own ; 
Thou long, with studious care, hast tiU'd our 

youth. 
And sown our weD-purg'd ears with wholesome 

truth. 
From thee both old and young, with profit, learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern. 
Cor. Unhi^py he who does this work ad« 
joum. 
And to to-morrow wcHild the search delay : 
His lazy morrow will be like to^lay. 

Per. But is one day of ease too much to bor- 
row ? 
Cor. Yes, sure : (or yraterday was once to- 
morrow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd : 
And all thy firuitloM dayi will thus be drain'd; 



For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask. 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task ; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, art cunt. 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the firet. 

O freedom ! first delight of human kind ! 
Not tha which bondmen firom their mastera find. 
The privilege of doles :* not yet to inscribe 
Their names in this or t' other Roman tribe :f 
That false cidranchisement with ease is found : 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round. | 
How, replies one, can any be more free ? 
Here 's Dama, once a groom of low degree. 
Not worth a farthing, and a sot beside 
So true a rogue, for lying^s sake he lied : 
But, with a turn, a freeman he became ; 
Now Marcus Dama is his worship's name.§ 
Good gods ! who would refuse to lend a sum, 
If wealthy Marcus surety will become ! 
Marcus is made a judge, and for a proof 
Of certain truth, He said it, is enough. 
A will is to be prov'd ; put in your claim, 
'T is clear, if Marcus has subscrib'd his name.l 
This is true liberty, as I believe ; 
What can we farther from our caps receive,^ 
Than as wo please without control to live ? 
Not more to noble Brutus could belong. 
Hold, says the Stoic, your assumption 's vrrong : 
I grant true freedom you have well dcfin'd ; 
But, living as you list, and to your mind, 
Are loosely tack'd, and must be left behind. 
What ! since the pretor did my fettera looie. 
And left me freely at my own dispose, 
May I not live without control and awe, 
Excepting still the letter of the law. 

Hear me with patience, while thy mind I 
free 
From those ibnd notions of false liberty : 
'T is not the pretor*8 province to bestow 
True freedom ; nor to teach mankind to know 
What to ounelves, or to our friends we owe. 
He could not set thee free from cares and strife, 
Nor give the reins to a lewd vicious life : 

* When a slave was made f ree,he had the prlvileM 
of a Roman bom, which was to have a share In tne 
donatives or doles of bread, 4ec. which were dlstri* 
buled by the raa^strates among the people. 

t The Roman people was distributed Into several 
tribes: he who was made free was enrolled Into 
some one of them, and thereupon enjoved the com* 
mon privileges of a Roman citizen. 

t The master, who intended to enfranchise a slave, 
carried him before the city pretor, and turned him 
round, using these words, '• I will that this man be 
free." 

9 Slaves had only one name before their freedom ; 
after it they were admitted to a Praenomen, like our 
christened names ; so Dama 1» low called Marcus 
Dama. 

n At the proof of a testament, the nvuristrates wen 
to subscribe their names, as allowing the legalltjof 
the will. 

1 Slaves, when they were set ftce, had a cap 
given them, In sign of their liberty. 
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As well he for an an a harp might string, 
Which is against the reason of the thing ; 
For reason still is whispering in your ear, 
Where you are sure to fail, the attempt forbear. 
No need of public sanctions this to bind, 
Which Nature has implanted m the mind : 
Not to pursue the work, to which we 're not de« 

sign'd. 
UnskillM in hellebore, if thou shoukist try 
To mix it, and mistake the quantity, 
The rules of physic would against thee cry* 
The high-shoed ploughman should he quit the 

land, 
To take the pilot's rudder in his hand, 
Artless of stars, and of the moving sand. 
The gods would learc him tu tlic waves and 

wind, 
And think all shame was lost in human kind. 
Tell mo, my friend, from whence hadst thou 

the skill. 
So nicely to distinguish good from ill ? 
Or by the sound to judge of gold and brass, 
What piece is tinker's metal, what will pass ? 
And what thou art to foL'ow, what to fly 
This to condemn, and that to ratUy ? 
When to be bountiful, and when to spare 
But never craving, or oppress'd with care ? 
The baits of gifts, and money to despise, 
And look on wealth with undesiring eyes ? 
When thou canst truly call those virtues thine, 
Be wise and free, by heaven's consent, and 

mine. 
But thou, who lately of the common strain, 
Wert one of us, if still thou dost retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too, 
Gloss'd over only with a saint-like show, 
Then I resume the freedom which I gave, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and still a slave. 
Thou canst not wag thy finger, or begin 
" The least light motion, but it tends to sin." 

How 's this ? Not wag my finger, he replies? 
Na, friend ; nor fuming gums, nor Racrifice, 
Can ever make a madman free or wise. 
" Virtue and Vice are never in one soul : 
A man is wholly wise, or wholly is a fool." 
A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care, [air. 
Can never dance three steps with a becoming 
Per. In spite of this, my freedom still re- 
mains, [chains ? 
Cor. Free ! what, and fetteHd with so many 
Canst thou no other master understand 
Than him that freed thee by the pretor*! 

wand ?* [now, 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee 
With a harsh voice, and supercilious brow, 

* The pretor held a wand In his hazul, with which 
he softly struck the slave (HI the head when be de* 
elared him free. 



To servile duties, thou wouldst fl*ar no 
The gallows and the whip are out of door. 
But if thy passion lord it in thy breast. 
Art thou not still a slave, and still opprest? 

Whether akxie, or in thy harlot's lap, 
When thou wouldst take a lazy morning's nap ;. 
Up, up, says Avarice ; thou snor'st again, 
Stretchest thy limbs, and yawn'st, but all ia 

vain; 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes ; 
At his commard the unwilling sluf^gard wakes : 
What must I do? he cries : What? aays Lii 

lord : 
Why rise, make ready, and go straight aboanl : 
With fish, from Euxine seas, thy vessel freight; 
Flax, castor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabscan incense, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir'd caroel'ibadu 
And with post-haste thy running markets make. 
Be sure to turn the penny : lie and swear ; 
'T is wholesome sin : but Jove, thou say'tt, will 

hear: 
Swear, fool, or starve ; for the dilemma's even i 
A trademan thou ! and hope to go to heaven ? 

Resolv'dforsea, theslaves thy baggage pack. 
Each saddled with his burden on his back ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, now unlessi 
Thy other lord forbids. Voluptuousness : 
And he may ask this civil question : Friend, 
What dost thou make a shipboard ? to what 

end? 
Art thou of Bethlcm's noble coUege free? 
Stark, staring mad, that thou wotddst tempt the 

sea? 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattrass laid 
On a brown george, with lousy swabbers fed, 
Dead wiue, that stinks of the borrachio, sup 
From a foul jack, or greasy maple-cup ? 
Say, wouldst thou l^r all this, to raise thy 

store 
From six i' the himdred, to six himdred more ? 
Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give ; 
For, not to live at ease, is not to live ; 
Death stalks behind thee: and each flying hour 
Does some loose remnant d'thy life devour. 
Live, while thou liv'st ; for death will make us 

aU 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 
Speak; wilt thou Avarice, or Pleastoe, 
choose 
To be thy lord ? Take one, and one refuse. 
But both, by turns, (he rule of thee will have ; 
And thou, betwixt 'em both, wilt be a slave. 

Nor think when once thou hast resisted oocy 
That all thy marks of servitude are gone : 
The struggling greyhound gnaws his leadi ia 

vain; 
If, whea 'tis broken, still he drap the chain* 
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Saji PluDilri« to hit man, Believo iiie« 
frieiid,'^ 
Tothis uneMy lore 111 put an end : 
Shall I run out of all ? Mj friends disgrace, 
And be the first lewd unthrift of my race ? 
Shall I the neighbours* nightly rest in?ada 
At her deaf doors, with some Tile serenade? 
Well hast thou firoed thyself, his man replies, 
Go, thank the gods, and offer sacrifice. 
Ah, says the youth, if wo unkindly part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 
Weak soul ! and blindly to destruction led ! 
She break her heart ! ahe*n sooner break your 
head. [swear. 

She knows her man, and when you rant and 
Can draw you to her with a single hair : 
But shall I not return ? Now, when she suet 7 
Shall I my own, and her desires refuse 7 
Sir, take your course : but my advice is plain : 
Once freed, 't is madness to resume your chain. 

Ay ; there *8 the man, who loos*d from lost 
and pelf, 
Less to the pretor owes, than to himself. 
But write hun down a slave, who, humUy proud 
With presents begs preferments fixxn the crowd ; 
That early suppliant, who salutes the tribes, 
And sets the nK>b to scramble for his bribes; 
That some old dotard, sitting in the mm, 
On holydays may tell, that such a feat was done ; 
In future times this will be counted rare. 

Thy superstition too may claim a share ; 
When flowers are strewM, and lamps in ordar 

placM, 
And windows with illuminations grac'd, 
On HenxTs day ; when sparkling bowls go 

round. 
And tunny's tails in savoury sauce are drown'd. 
Thou mutter'st prayers obticene ; nor durst re- 

fiise 
The fasts and sabbaths of the curtailM Jew*. 
Then a crack*d egg-«hell thy sick &ncy fnghts,t 
Besides the childi^ fear of^walking sprites. 
Of o*ergrown gelding priests thou art afraid t 
The timbrel, and the squintifegomaid 
Of Isis, awe thee : lest the gods for sin. 
Should, with a swelling dropsy, stuff thy skin t 
Unless three garlic heads the curse avert 
Eaten each mom, devoutly, next thy heart. 



* This alludes to the pter of Terence, eaned the 
Eunuch, which was ezcelientlr imiuted of late In 
English by 8tr Charles Sedler. Tn the first scene of 
that comedy, Phcdrla was Introduced with this 
man Pamphilus, illscourslnf, whether he should 
leave hli mistress Thalas, or return to her, now 
th-it Hhe had invited him. 

* Thfi ancirnti had a superstition, concerning egl^ 
shells ; they thouirht that if an efR-shell were crack- 
ed, or a hole bored in the bottom of It.they wtrs 
■nlillect to the power of soroery. 



Preach this annmg the brawny guards, lay'ft 
thou, 
And see if they thy doctrine will allow ; 
The dull fat captain, with a hound*sdeep throaty 
Would bellow out a laugh, in a base noto, 
And prire a hundred Zenos just as much 
As a clipt suqMnce, or a schilling Dutch. 



THE SIXTH SATIRE OF PERSIUS. 

TO CJESIUS BASSUS, ▲ LTRIC POKT; 

THE ARGUMENT. 

This steth satire treats an admirable common-plaoa 
of Moral Philosophy ; Of the true Use of Riches. 
They are certainly intended, by the Power who 
bestows them, as Instruments and helps of living 
commodlously ourselves, and of administering to^ 
the wants of others who are oppressed by for- 
tune. There are two extremes In the opinions of 
men concerning them. One error, though nn th» 
ri^ht hand, yet a great one, is. That they are no 
helps to a virtuous life ; The other places ail our 
happiness In the aciiuisltion and possession of 
them; and this is, undoubtedly, the worse ex- 
treme. The mean betwixt these is the opinion of 
the Stoics ; which is. That riches may be usefat 
to the leading a virtuous life ; In case we rightly 
understand how to give acconling to right reason, 
and how to receive what is civen us by others. 
The virtue of giving well is called Liberality ; and 
it is of this virtue that Persius writes in this satire, 
wherein he not only shows the lawful use <h 
riches, but also sharply inveighs against ttte vices 
which are opposed to it ; ami especLilly of those, 
which consist in the defects oi giving or spending, 
or in the abuse of riches. lie writes to Cieslus Bas- 
sus, his fHend, and a poet also. Inquires first of 
his health and stiKlles ; and afterwards informs him 
of his own, and where lie is now resident. Ha 

gves an account of himself, that he is endeavoorw 
ig by little and little to wear oft his vices ; and 
particularly, that he Is combating ambition and tho 
desire of wealth. He dwells upon the latter vlee i 
and being sensible that few men either desire or 
use riches as they ought, he endeavours to eon- 
vmce them of their fi>lly ; which is the main da> 
sign of the whole satire. 

Has winter caus*d thee, friend, to change thy 

■eat, 
Aixl seek, in Sabine air, a warm retreat ? 
Say, dost thou yet the Roman harp command f 
Do the strings answer to thy noble hand ? 
Great master of the muse, inspir'd to sing 
The beauties of the first created spring ; 
The pedigree of nature to rehearse, 
And sound the Maker's work, in equal rerse. 
Now sporting on thy lyre the loves of youth, 
Now virtuous age, and venerable truth ; 
Expressing justly Sappho's wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar's more majestic part. 
For me, my warmer constitution wants 
More cold, than our Ligiuian winter granta ; 
And therefore to my native shores retir'd, 
I tiew the coast old Ennius once admir*d * 
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Where cUfU on either fide their points diaplay ; 
And, ailer opening in an ampler way, 
Afford the pleasing prospect of the bay. 
*T is worth your whUe, O Romans, to regard 
The port of Luna, says our learned bard \ 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his soul 
The fifth within the transmigrating rdl ; 
Which first a peacock, then Euphorbus was, 
Then Homer next, and next Pythagoras ; 
And last of all the line did into Ennius pass. 
Secure and free from business of the state ; 
And more secure of what the vulgar prate, 
Hero I enjoy my private thoughts ; nor care 
What rots for sheep the southern winds prepare : 
Survey the neighboring fields, and not repine. 
When I behold a larger crop than mine : 
To see a beggar's brat in riches flow 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow ; 
NoTf envious at the sight, will I forbear [cheer; 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my bounteous 
Nor yet unseal the dregs of wine that stink 
Of cask ; nor in a nasty flagon drink ; 
Let others stuff their guts with homely fare : 
For men of different inclinations are ; [star. 
Though bom, perhaps, beneath one common 
In minds and manners twins oppos'd we see 
In the same sign, almost the same degree : 
One, frugal, on his birtli-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny's cost in herbs repine, 
And hardly dares to dip his fingers in the brine. 
Prepared as priest of his own rites to stand, 
He sprinkles pepper with a sparing hand. 
His jolly brother, opposite in sense 
Laughs at his thrift ; and, lavish of expense, 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. 
For me, I'll use my own ; and take my share 
Tet will not turbots for my slaves prepare ; 
Nor be so nice in taste mjrself to know 
If what I swallow be a thrush, or no. 
Live on thy annual income ; spend thy store ; 
And freely grind, from thy full threshing floor ; 
Next harvest promises as much, or more. 

Thus I would live ; but friendship's hdy band, 
And oflkes of kindness hoU my hand : 
My friend is shipwreck'd on the Brutian strand, 
His riches in the Ionian main are lost ; 
And he himself stands shivering on the coast ; 
Where, destitute of help, forlorn, and bare, 
He wearies the deaf gods with fruitless prayer. 
Their images, the relics of the wreck, 
Tom from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore, 
Lie impotent ; nor can themselves restcnre. 
The vessel sticks, and shows her open side, 
And on her shatter*d mast the mews in triumph 
ride. [store. 

From thy new hope, and from thy growing 
Now lend assistance, and relieve the poor. 



Come ; do a noble act of charity ; 
A pittance of thy land will set him free 
Let him not bear the badges of a wrack. 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back :* 
Nor telL me that thy frowning heir wiU say, 
'T is mine that wealth thou squandeHst thu 

away: 
What is *t to thee, if he neglect thy mm, 
Or without spices lets thy body bum ?t 
If odours to thy ashes he refuse, 
Or buys corrupted cassia from the Jews ? 
All these, the wiser Bestius will reply. 
Are empty pomp, and dead men's luxury : 
We never knew this vain expense, before 
The effeminated Grecians brought it o'er : 
Now toys and trifles fitxn their Athens come; 
And dates and pepper have unsinew'd Rone. 
Our sweating him^ their salads, now, defile. 
Infecting homely herbs with fragrant oil. 
But, to thy fortune be not thou a slave : 
For what hast thou to fear beyond the puvet 
And thou who gap'st for my estate, draw 

near; 
For I would whisper somewhat in thy ear. 
Hear'st thou the news, my friend ? tibe express 

is come 
With laurell'd letters from the camp to Rome ; 
Cesar salutes the queen and senate thus : { 
My arms are, on the Rhine, victorious. 
From mourning altars sweep the dust avray : 
Cease fasting, and proclaim a fat thanksgiriiig 

day. 
The goodly empress, | joQily inclin'd. 
Is to the welcome bearer woodroos Idnd : 
And, setting her good housewifery aside 
Prepares for all the pageantry of pride. 



* Nor hesr with a Hue table, ftcl The taUe was 
painted of the sea colour, which the shipwrecked 
person carried on his back, expressing his kwsee 
thecebj, to excite the charity of the spectators. 

t Or without 9j»ice9, *c.] The bodies of the rich, 
before they were burnt, were embalmed with spices, 
or rather spices were put into the um, with the 
relics of the asl\es. 

t Cauar »aiute» ±c.] The Caesar here mentioned 
is Caius Caligula, who aflfected to triumph over the 
Germans, whom he never conquered, as he did over 
the Britons ; und accordlof ly sent letters, wrapt 
about with laurels, to the Senate, and the Empren 
Caesonla, whom I here call Queen. tlMugh I know 
that name wai not used among the Romans; but 
the word Empress would not stand in that verse, 
for which reason I adjourned it to another. Tbe 
dust which was to t>e swept away from the altars 
was either the allies which were left there, after 
the last sacriUce for victory, or might perhaps mean 
the dust or ashes which were left on the altars since 
some former defeat of the Romans by the Gennans ; 
after which overihrow, the altars had been Be- 
glected. 

I Casonia, wife to Caius Caligula, who after- 
wards, in the reign of Claudius, was proposed, bat 
InelTectually, to be married to him, after he hsd ex- 
ecuted Messalina for adnlteiy. 
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The captive Germans, of gigantic size,* Thy modem fortune from my gift receire ; 

Are raiik'd in order, and are clad in frize : Now fairly take it, or as fairly leave. 

The spoils of kings, amd conquered camps we But take it as it is, and ask no more. 

boast, What, when thou hast embezzled all thy store T 

Their arms in trophies hang on the triumphal Where *8 all thy father left ? 'T is true, I grant, 

post. Some I have mortgaged, to supply my want : 

Now, for so many glorious actions done The legacieU of Tadius too are flown ; 

In foreign parts, and mighty battles won : All spent, and on the selfsame errand gone. 

For peace at home, and for the public wealth, How little then to my poor share will fall ? 

I mean to crown a bowl to Caesar's health : Little indeed ; but yet that little *s all. 
Besides, in gratitude for such high matters, Nor tell me, in a dying father's tone. 

Know I have vow'd two hundred giadiators.f Be careful still of the main chance, my son ; 

Say, wouldst thou hinder me from this ezpense ? Put out the principal in trusty hands : 

I disinherit th^e, if thou dar*st take offence. Live of the use ; and never dip thy lands : 

Yet more, a public largess I design But yet what *s left for me ? What 's left, taj 

Of oil and plot, to make the people dine ; Ask that again,and all the rest I spend, [friend ! 

Control me not, for fear I change my will. Is not my fortune at my own command ? 

And yet methinks I hear thee grumbling still, Pour oil, and pour it with a plenteous hand, 

You give as if you were the Persian king : Upon my salads, boy : Shall I be fed 

Your land does no such large revenues bring. With sodden nettles, and a sing'd sow's head? 

Well ; on my termi thou wilt not be my heir : 'T is holyday ; provide me better cheer ; 

If thou car'st little, less shall be my care : 'T is holyday, and shall bo round the year. 

Were none of all my father's sisters left ; Shall I my household gods and Genius cheat. 

Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft ; To make him rich, who grudges me my meat. 

None by an uncle's or a grandame's side. That he may loll at ease ; and, pamper'd high, 

Yet I could some aidopted heir provide. YiThen I am laid, may feed on giblet pie ? 

I need but take my journey half a day And when his throbbing lust extends the vein. 

From haughty Rome, and at Aricia stay. Have wherewithal his whores to entertain f 

Where fortune throws poor Manius inmy way. Shall I in homespun cloth be claui, that he 

Ilim will I choose : What him, of humble birth. His paunch in triumph may before him see? 
Oh:scure, a foimdling, and a son of earth ? Go, miser, eo ; for lucre sell thy soul ; 

Obscure ? Why pr'y thee what am I ? I know Truck wares &r wares, and trudge from pde to 
My father, grandsire, and great grandsire too : pole : [g<Mie, 

If farther I derive my pedigree, That men may say, when thou art dead and 

I can but guess beyond the fourth degree. See what a vast estate he left his son ! 

The rest of my forgotten ancestors How large a family of brawny knaves, 

Were sons of earth, like him, or sons of vriiores. WeQ fed, and fat as Cappadocian slaves !§ 

Yet why wouklst thou, old covetous wretdi. Increase thy wealth, and double all thy store ; 

aspire 'T is done : now double that, and swell the 
To be my heir,who might'st have been my sire ? score ; 

In nature's race, shoi^t thoa demand of me To every thousand add ten thousand more. 

My torch, when I in course run after thee ?| Then say, Ohrysippuf ,|| thou who wouldst eon- 
Think I approach thee like the god of gain, fine 

With wings on head and heels, as poets feign : Thy heap, where I shall put an end to mine. 

* T^ oapave Oermaru, 4ec.] He means only i WeB fed, and flu at Cappadocian tlavet] Who 

surh as were to pass for Germans in the triomph ; were famous for their lustiness, and being, as we 

larc^e hodled men. as they are still, whom the Em- call it, In ^ood likin;?. They were set on a stall 

press clothed new, with coarse garments, for the when they were exposed to sale, to show the good 

greater ostentation of the victory. habit of their body, and made to play tricks before 

t Know, I have vow'd two hundred giadiator9\ A the buyers, to show their activity and strength, 
hnndred pair of gladiators were beyond the purse ^ Then tay, Chryeippu*, Sec] Chrysippus, the 

of a private man to frlve ; therefore this Is only Stoic, invented a kind of argument, consisting of 

a threatening to his heir, that he could do what he more than three propositions, which is called So* 

pleaded with his estate. rites, or a heap. But as Chrysippus could never 

t Shotildet thou demand of me my torehy fto.1 Why bring his propositions to a certain stint, so neither 

shoulilst thou who art an oM fellow, hope to oatUve can a covetous man bring his craving desires to anj 

me, anil be my heir, who am much yoimger. He who certain measure of riches, beyond which he eoaU 

was flrst in the course or race, delivered the torch, not wish for any more, 
which he carried, to him who was second. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF HOMER'S 
ILIAS. 

THE ARGUMESrr. 

ChfTBTs, priest of Apollo, brln^ presenti to the 
Orecian prlneee, to miMom hlBdaoKhter CbrjrfeU, 
who was priaoner In the fleet Agunemnon, the 

Bieral, whose captive and mistress the youDf 
y was, refuses to detlver her. threatens theTe- 
nerableold man.anddismlsses him with coatune- 
ly.— The priest craves vengeance of his god ; who 
iends a nla«ue among the Greeks t wbkh oeea* 
■ions Aonilles, their great ehamploa, to summon 
a council of the chiefonoers: he encourages Cal* 
chas, the high priest and prophet, to tell the rea> 
son, why the gods were so much incensed against 
them.— Calchasis fearful of provoking Agamem- 
non, till Achilles engages to protect him ; then, 
imboldened by the hero, he accuses the general 
as the cause of all. by detaining the fair captive, 
and refusing the presents<rfAredforher ransom. 
By this proceeding, Agamemnon is obligad, 
afainst his will, to restore Chrjrsels, with gifts, 
that he might appease the wrath of Phoebus ; but 
at the same time, to revenge himself on AchUles, 
sends to seize his slave Briseis. Achilles, thus 
affronted, complains to his mother Thetis ; and 
begs her to revenj^e his injury, not only on the ge* 
neral. but on all the army, by giving victory to 
the TroJ.\ns. till the xmgrateful king beeame sen- 
sible of his injustice. At the same time, he re- 
tires from the camp into his ships, and withdraws 
his aid from his countrymen. Thetis prefers her 
son's petition to Jupiter, who grants her salt. 
Juno suspects her errand, and quarrels with her 
husband, for iiis grant ; till Vulcan reconciles his 
parents <Mifi a bowl of nectar, and sends them 
peaeeahfy to bed. 

TnE wr^ih oTPeleus* son, O Mute, resound ; 
Whose (lire effects the Grecian army found, 
And many a hero, kin^, and hardy knight, 
Wf re sent, in esurly youth, to ahades of night : 
7'heir limbs a prey to dogs and vultures made : 
80 was the aoverei^ will of Jove obey*d : 
From that ill-omen'd hour when strife begun, 
Betwixt Atrides great, and Thetis' godlike sou. 

What power provok'd, and ibr what i*ause, 
relate, 
Sow'd, in their breasts, the seeds of ■t;sni de- 
bate : 
lore's and Latona's bod his wrath exprois'd, 
In vengeance of his violated priest. 
Against the king of men ; who, swuln with prid : , 
Reflis'd his presents, and his prayers denied. 
For this the god a swill contagion spread 
Amid the camp, where heaps on heaJM lay dead. 

For Tenerable Chrjses cane to buy, 
"Vinth gold and gifts of price, Ufdau^hWf Hb- 
ectj. 



Suppliant before the Grecian chieCs be stood ; 
Awful, and ann*d with ensigns of his god : 
Bare was his hoary head ; ooe holy hand 
Held forth his lanrel crown, and one bis seep> 

tre of command. 
His suit was common ; bat above the rest. 
To both the brother^prinoes thus addrcs^d : 
To sons of Atreus, and ye Grrecian powers, 
80 nay the gods who dwell in heavenfy bowece 
Succeed your siege, accord the vows yon 

make. 
And give you Troy's imperial town to take ; 
So, by their happy conduct OHky you ooaae 
With conquest back to your sweet native hone v 
As you receive the ransom which I bring, 
(Respecting Jove, and the (ar-abooting Ung,) 
And break my daughter's bonds, at my deore ; 
And glad with her return her grieving sirr. 
With shouu of loud acclakn the Grreeks de- 
cree 
To take the gifts, to set the damsel free. 
The king of men akine with fury bum'd ; 
And, haufhty, these opprobrious words re(uni*d: 
Hence, holy dotard, and scvoid iny sight. 
Ere evil intercept thy tardy iigfat : 
Nor dare to tread this interdicted siniid, 



Lest, not that idle seepire in thr hand, 

^ ▼ow'dr 
stand. 



Nor thy god's crown, mf 



evengewitfa* 



Hence on thy life : the captive maid is mine ; 
Whom not Ibr price or prayers I wiU resign : 
Mine she shall be, till creeping age and time 
Herbkmn have witber'd, and eoasom'd her 

prime. 
Till then my royal bed she skaB attend : 
And, having first adom'd it, late ascend : 
This, Ibr the night ; by day, the web aiM* bom, 
And homely household-task, shall be br.r ' 
Far from thy lov'd embrace, and her 

native home. 
He said ; the helpless priest replied no 
But sped his steps along the 

shore : 

Silent he fled ; seeure at length he stood, 
Devoutly curs'd his Ibes, and thus invoM Mm 

god. 
O source of sacred lifi^ attend ny prayer, 
GqA with the silver bow, and golden hair; 
Whom Chrysa, Cilia, Tenedos obeys, 
And whoso broad eye their happy soil Marvifi; 
H; Bmimhens, I have poured befape thy 
The bkxid of OKSD, goats, nd raddj winei 
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And larded thighs on loaded altars laid, 
Hear, and mj just rerenge propitious aid ! 
Pierce the proud Greeks, and with thy shafts 

attest 
How much thy power is injurM in thy priest. 
He prayM, and Phoebus, hearing, urgM his 
flight. 
With fury kindled, from Olympus* height ; 
Hisqui?er o*erhis ample shoulders threw; 
His bow twangM, and his arrows rattled as 

they flew. 
Black as a stormy night, he rang'd around 
Tho tents, and compass 'd the devoted ground. 
Then with full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates among the mules and sump- 

ters sent, 
The essay of rage ; on faithful dogs the next ; 
And last, in human hearts his arrows fix'd. 
The god nine days the Greeks at rovers killM, 
Nine days the camp with funeral fires was filPd ; 
Tho tenth, Achilles, by the dueen's command, 
Who beara heaven's awful sceptre in her hand, 
A council summoo'd ; for the goddess griev'd 
Her favoured host should perish unroliev'd. 
The kings assembled, soon their chief en- 
close; 
Then from his seat tho goddess-bom arose, 
And thus undaunted spoke : What now remains, 
But that once more we tempt the wai*ry plains. 
And, wandering homeward, seek our safety 

hence. 
In flight at least, if we can find defence ? 
Such woes at once encompass us about, 
The plague within the camp, the sword without. 
Oonsiilt, O kin|(, the prophets of the event : 
And wiience these ills, and what tlto god's in- 
tent, 
Let them by dreams explore ; for dreams from 

Jove are sent 
What want of ofTcrM victims, what offence 
In fact committed could the Sun incense, 
To deal his deadly shafts ? What may remove 
Hia settlud hate, and reconcile his love ? 
That he may look propitious on our toils ; 
And hungry graves no more be glutted with 
our spoils. 
Thus to the kinj; of m'sn the hero spoke, 
ThenOalchas the desir'd occasion took : 
Calchas the sacred seer, who had in view 
Things present and ihe past ; and things to eome 

foreknew. 
Supreme of augurs, who, by Phcebus taught, 
The Grecian powers to Troy's destruction 

brought. 
SkillM in the secret causes of their woes. 
The reverend priest in graceful act arose : 
And thus bespoke Pelides : Care of Jove, 
FavQor'd of all the immortal Poivcn above ; 



Would5t thou tho seeds deep soivn of mischief 

know, 
And why provok'd Apollo bends his bow ? 
Plight first thy faith, inviolably true. 
To save mo from tho5<; ills that may ensue. 
For I shall tell ungrateful truths to those, 
Whose boundless powers of life and death dis* 

pose. 
And sovereigns, ever jealous of their state, 
Forgive not tliosc whom once thoy mark for 

hate : 
Even though the offence thoy seemingly digest, 
Revenge, like embers rak'd, within their breast, 
Bursts forth in flames ; whose unresisted power 
Will seize tlio unwary wretch, and soon de- 
vour. 
Such and no less is he, on whom depends 
The sum of things ; and whom my tongue of 

force offends. 
Si^cure mo then from hia foreseen intent. 
That what his wratli may doom, thy valour may 

prevent. 
To this tho stem Achilles made reply ; 
Bo bold ; and on my plighted faith rely. 
To speak what Phoebus has inspired thy soul 
For common good ; and speak without controL 
His godhead I invoke, by him I swear. 
That while my nostrils draw his vital air, 
None shall presume to violate those bands; 
Or touch thy person with unhallowM hands : 
E'en not the king of men that all commands* 

At this rcsumin>; heart, the prophet said : 
Nor hecatomb imslain, nnr vows unpaid, 
On Greeks accurs'd this dire contagion bring, 
Or call for vengeance from the bowyer King ; 
Btit he the tyrant, whom none dares resist. 
Affronts the godhead in his injur'd priest: 
He keeps the damsel captive in his chain, 
And pr'.-scnts arc refus'd, and prayers proforrM 

in vain. 
For this the avenging power employs his dirti ; 
And empties all his quiver in our hearts ; 
Thu^, will persist, relentless in his ire, 
Till the fair slave be render'd to her sire : 
Aad raa?om-free restoHd to his abode. 
With sacrifice to reconcile the god : 
Then he, perhaps, aton'd by prayer, may cease 
His vengeance justly vow'd, and give the peace. 
Thus having said, ho sate: thus answer'd 

then, 
Upstarting from his throne, the king of men, 
His breast witli fury fiti'd, his eye with fire ; 
Which rolling round, he shot in sparkles on the 

sire: 
Augur of ill, whoee tongue was never found 
Wi^out a priestly curse, or boding sound ; 
For not one Mess'd event foretold to dm 
Poss'd through that mouth, or ptWduowiniii^y. 
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And now thou dost with lies the thrune invade, 
By practice hardcn'd in f l.y f'.^ndering trade. 
Obtending heaven, for whatc'er itU bvfall ; 
And sputtering under specious names thy gall. 
Now Phcebus is provok'd, Ids rites and laws 
Are in his priest profan'd, and I the cause : 
Since I detain a slave, my sovereign prize ; 
And sacred gold, your idol-god, despise. 
I love her well : and well her merits claim, 
To stand prefcrrM before my Grecian dame : 
Not Clytemnestra*8 self in beauty's bloom 
More charm'd, or better plied the various loom : 
Mine is the maid ; and brought in happy hour, 
With every household-grace adom'd,to bless mj 

nuptial bower. 
Tet shall she bo restored ; since public good 
For private interest ought not to be withstood. 
To save the effusion of my people's blood. 
Bui right requires, if I resign my own, 
I should not suffer for your sakes alone ; 
Alone excluded from the prize I gain'd, 
And by your common suffrage have obtained. 
The slave without a ransom shall be sent : 
It rests for you to make the equivalent 

To this the fierce Thessalian prince replied : 
O first in power, but passing all in pride, 
Griping, and still tenacious of thy hold, 
Woulckt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 

soul'd. 
Should give the prizes they had gain*d before 
And with their loss thy sacrilege restore ? 
Whatever by force of arms the soldier got, 
Is each his own, by dividend of lot: 
Which to resume, were both unjust and base ; 
Not to be borne but by a servile race. 
But this we can : if Saturn's son bestows 
The sack of Troy, which he by promise owes ; 
Then shall the conquering Greeks thy loss re- 
store, [more. 
And with large interest make the advantage 
To this Atrides answer'd : Though thy bout 
Assumes the foremost name of all our host. 
Pretend not, mighty man, that what is mine, 
ControlI'd by thee, I tamely should resign. 
Shall I release the prize I gain'd by right. 
In taken towns, and many a bloody fight, 
While thou detain'st Briseis in thy bands. 
By priestly glossing on the god's commands? 
Resolve on this, (a short alternative,) 
Xluit mine, or, in exchange, another give ; 
Else I, assure thy soul, by sovereign right 
Will seize thy captive in thy own despite. 
Or from stout Ajax, or Ulysses, bear 
What other prize my fancy shall prefer : 
Then 8<4Uy murmur, or aloud complain, 
Rage as you please, you shall resist in vain. 
But more of this, in proper time and place ; 
To thing! of greater moment let ui pais. 



A ship to saU the sacred seas prepare ; 
Proud in her trim ; and put on board the fair, 
With sacrifice and gifts, and all the pomp oT 

prayer. 
The crew well chosen, the command sbaQ be 
In Ajax ; or if other I decree. 
In Greta's king, or Ithacus, or, if I please, in 

thee: 
Most fit thyself to see performed the intent 
For which my prisoner from my sight is sent, 
(Thanks to thy pious care,) that Phccbua may 

relent. 
At this, Achilles roU'd his furious eyes, 
Fix'd on the king askant ; and thus replies 
O, impudent, regardful of thy own. 
Whose thoughts are centred on thyself alone, 
AdvancM to sovereign sway for better ends 
Than thus like abject slaves to treat thy friends. 
What Greek is he, that, urg'd by thy command, 
Against the Trojan troops will Md his hand ? 
Not I : nor such enforc'd respect I owe ; 
Nor Pergamus I hate, nor Priam is my foe. 
What wrong from Troy remote, couki I sustain, 
To leave my fruitful soil, and happy reign, 
And plough the surges of the stormy main? 
Thee, frontless man, we foUow'd from afar ; 
Thy instruments of death, and tools (^war. 
Thine is the triumph ; ours the toil alone : 
We bear thee on our backs, and mount thee on 

the throne. 
For thee we fall in fight ; for thee redress 
Thy baffled brother ; not the wrongs of Groece. 
And now thou threaton'st with unjust decree, 
To punish thy affronting heaven, on me. 
To seize the prize whidh I so dearly bought ; 
By common suffrage given, confirm d by lot. 
Mean match to thine : for still above the rest, 
Thy hook'd rapacious hands usurp the best. 
Though mine are first in fight, to force the prey, 
And last sustain the labours of the day. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give ; 
Nor murmuring take the little I receive. 
Yet even this little, thou, who wouldst engross 
The whole, insatiate, envy'st as thy loss. 
Know, then, for Phthia fix'd is my return : 
Better at home my ill-paid pains to mourn, 
Than from an equal here sustain the public 

com. [bound, 

Thttking,wbose brows with shining gcJd wnv 

Who saw his throne with sceptred slaves en- 

compass'd round, 
Thus answer'd stern : Go, at thy pleasmv, co : 
We need not such a friend, nor fear we suoi a 

foe. 
There will not want to follow me in fight : 
Jove will assist, and Jove assert my right. 
But thou of all the kings (his care below) 
Art leait at my command, and moat my foe. 
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Debates, diBseniions, uproan are thy joy ; And cease contention ; be thy words seTera, 

Provok'd without ofibnce, and practised to de- Sharp as he merits, bat the sword forbear. 

■troy. An hour unhopM already wings her way, 

Strength is oTbnites, and not thy boast alone ; When he his dire affront shall dearly pay: 

At least *t is lent from heaven ; and not thy own. When the proud king shall sue, with treble 

Fly then, iU-manner'd, to thy native land, gain, 

And there thy ant-bom Myrmid(»is command. To quit thy loss, and conquer thy disdain. 

But mark this menace ; since I must resign But thou, secure of my unfailing word. 

My black-eyed maid, to please the Powers di- Compose thy swelling soul, uid sheath the 

vine : sword. [Maid, 

(A well-rigg*d vessel in the port attends. The youth thus answer'd mild ; Auspicious 

MannM at my charge, commanded by my Heaven s will be mine, and your commands 

friends,) obey'd. 

The ship shall waft her to her wisbM abode. The gods are just, and when, subduing sense, 

Full fraught with holy bribes to the fiur-shooting We servo their Powers, provide the recom- 

god. pense. 

This thus despatched, I owe myself the care, He said ; with surlji^ faith belie v'd her word. 

My fame and injurM honour to repair : And in the sheath, reluctant, plung*d the sword. 

From thy own tent, proud man, in thy despite, Her message done, she mounts the blessed 

This hand shall ravish thy pretended right. abodes, 

Briseis shall be mine, and thou shalt see And mix*d among the senate of the gods. 

What odds of awful power I have on thee : At her departure his disdain returned : 

That others at thy cost may learn tlie difference The fire she fannM, with greater fury bum'd 

of degree. Rumbling within, till thus it found a vent : 

At this the impatient hero sourly smilM : Dastard, and drunkard, mean and insolent 

His heart impetuous in his bosom boil'd, Tonguo-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

And justlod- by two tides of equal sway. In threats the foremost, but the lag in fight; 

Stood, for a while, suspended in his way. When didst thou thrust amid the mingled 

Betwixt his reason and his rage untamM; prcace. 

One whispered soft, and one aloud reclaim*d : Content to bido the war aloof in peace f 

That only counsell'd to the safer side ; Arms are the trade of each plebeian soul ; 

This to the sword his ready hand applied. 'T is death to fight ; but kingly to controL 

UnpunishM to support the affnmt was hard : Lord-like at ease, with arbitrary power, 

Nor easy was the attempt to force the guard. To peal the chiefs, the people to devour. 

But soon the thirst of vengeance fir'd his blood : These, traitor, are thy talents ; safer far 

Half shone his falchion,and halfshcath'd it stood. Than to contend in fields, and toils of war. 

In that nice moment, Pallas, from above, Nor couldst thou thus have dar*d the common 

Commission'd by the imperial wife of Jove, hate, 

Descended swift : (the white-armM Queen Were not their souls as abject as their state. 

was loath But, by this sceptre, solemnly I swear 
The fight should follow ; for she favoured both :) (^Vhich never more green leaf or growing 
Just as in act he stood, in clouds inshrin'd, branch shall bear : 
Her hand she fa%ten'd on his hair behind ; Tom from the tree, and given by Jove to thosa 
Then backward by his yellow curls she drew ; Who laws dispense, and mighty wrongs oppose) 
To him and him done confess'd in view. That when the Grecians want my wanted aid, 
Tam*d by superior force, he tum'd his eyes No gift shall bribe it, and no prayer persuade. 
Aghast at first, and stupid with surprise : When Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
But by her sparkling eyes, and ardent look, His conquering arms, with corpse to strow the 
The virgin-warrior known, he thus bespoke. field, [fess 
Com'st thou. Celestial, to behold my wrongs ? Then shalt thou mourn thy pride ; and late con- 
To view the vengeance which to crimes be- My wrong repented, when *t is past redress. 

longs ? He said : and with disdain, in open view. 

Thus he. The blue-eyed goddess thus rejoin*d. Aqainst the ground his golden sceptre threw ; 

I come to calm thy turbulence of mind. Then sate : with boiling rage Atrides bura'd, 

If reason will resume her sovereign sway. And foam betwixt his gnashing grinders chum*d« 

And, sent by Juno, her commands obey. But from hif seat the Pylian prince arosu, 

Equal riie lovos you both, and I protect : With reasoning mild, iheir madness to eom^ 

Then give thy guardian gods their due respect ; pose : 
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Words, sweet ts boney, fibm his mouth disciUM; AchiBes cut him short ; and thus refilied t 

Two centuries already ho fulfilled, My worth aUow'd in words, ia in effect deiiiad« 

And now began the third ; unbroken yet : For who but a poltroon, poasess'd with fear, 

Once famM for ooura^ ; stilt in council ^eat. Such haui;bty insolence can tamdy bearf 

What worse, he said, cap Argos undergo, Command thy ^ves : my froe*bom soul dif« 

What can more gratify the Phrygian foe, dains 

Than these distemper'd heats. If both the A tyrant's curb ; and restiff breaks the reiis. 

lights Take this along ; that no dispute shall rise 

Of Greece their private interest disunites ? (Though mine the woman) for my raviali^d 

Believe a friend, with thrice your years in- prize : 

creas'd. But, sbs excepted, as unworthy strife, 

And let these youthful passions bo. repressed : Dare Kot, I. charge thee dare not, on thy life, 

I flourish'd long before your birth ; and then Touch at^ht of mine beside, by lot my due, 

Liv'd equal with a raee 6f braver men. But stand akiof^ and think profane to view : 

Than these dim eyessha\l e'er behold again. This fauchioo, else, not hitherto withstood, 

Ceneus and Dryas, and, excelling them, These hostile fields shall fatten with thy blood. 

Great Theseus, and the force of greater Poly- He said; and rose the first : the council brok«- 

pheme. And all their grave consults dissolv'd in smoke. 

With these I went, a bj-oiher of the war, The royal youth retir'd, on vengeance beat. 

Their dangers to divide ; their fame to share. Patroclus foUow'd silent to his tent. 

Nor idle stood with unassisting hands, Meantime, tiie king with gifts a veaael 

When salvage beasts, and men's raoro salvage stores; 

bands. Supplies the banks with twenty choaen oara : . 

Their virtuous toil subdued : yet those I swayM, AM next, to reconcile the shooter god, 

With powerful speech:! spoke, and they Within her hollow sides the sacrifice he stowed: 

obey'd. Chryseis last was sot on board ; whose hand 
If such as those my counsels could reclaim, Ulysses took, intrusted with command : 
Think not, young warriors, your diminbh*d They plough tho liquid seas, and leave the let- 
name sening land. 
Shall lose of lustre, by subjecting rage Atrides then, his outward zeal to boast. 
To the cool dictates of expcrienc'd age. Bade purify the sin-polluled host. 
Thou, king of men, stretch not thy sovereign With perfect hecatombs the god they grac'd ; 

sway Whose ofier'd entrails in the main were cast* 

Beyond the bounds free subjects can obey : Black bulls, and bearded goats on altars lie ; 

But let Pelides in his prize rejoice, Aad clouds of Havoury stench involve the aky. 

Adiiev'd in arms, alk>w'd by public voice. These pomps the royal hyprionie design'd 

Nor thou, brave champion, with his power con- For :ihow ; but harbourM vengeance in his mind: 

tend, [sceptres bend. Till holy malice, longing for a vent. 

Before whose throne e'en kings their lower'd At length discovcr'd his conceal'd intent. 

The head of action he, and thou the hand, Talthybius, and Eurybates the just. 

Matchless thy force ; but mightier his command: Heralds of arms, and ministers of trust, 

Thou first, O king, release the rights of sway ; He cali'd, and thus bespoke : Haste hence your 

Power, self-restrain'd, the people best obey ; w ay ; 

Sanctions of law from thee derive their suurce ; And from the goddess-bom demand his prey. 

Command thyself, whom no commands can If yielded, bring the captive: if denied, 

force. The king (so tell him) shall chastise his pride : 

Thtf son of Thetis, rampire of our host, And with arm'd multitudes in person come 

Is worth our care to keep ; nor shall my prayers To vindicate his power, and justify his doom. 

- be lost. Thi.-t hard command unwilling they obey, 

Tb^is Nestor said, and ccos'd : Atrides broke And o'er the barren shore pursue their way. 

His silence next ; but ponder*d ere he s)>oke. Where quarter'd in their camp the fierce Thes* 

Wu«e are thy words, and glad I would obey, sal inns lay. 

Bu^this proud man affects imperial sway. Their sovereign seated on his chair they find ; 

Controlling kings, and trampling on our state. His pensive cheek upon his hand reclin'd, 

His will is law ; and what he wills is fate. And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. 

The gods have given him strength : but whence With slctomy looks he saw them entering in 

the style Without !«alute : nor durst tlicy first begin. 

Of lawless power assum'd, or license to revile ? Fearful of rash offence and death foreseen. 
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He ■ooo, the cause divining, clear'd bi^ brow ; 
And thus did liberty of speech allow. 

Interpreters of gods and men, be bold : 
Awfiil your character, and uncontroU'd : 
Howe'er unpleasing be the news you bring, 
I blame not you, but your imperious king. 
You come, I know, my captive to demand; 
Patrodus, give her to the herald's hand. 
But you authentic witnesses I bring, 
Before the gods, and your ungrateful king, 
Of this my manifest : that never more 
This hand shall combat on the crooked shore : 
No, let the Grecian powers, oppressed in fight, 
Unpitied perish in their tyrant's sight. 
Blind of the future, and by rage mLtled, 
Ho pulls his criiAes upon his people's head. 
Forc'd from the fieki in trenches to contend. 
And his insulted camp from foes defend 
He said, and soon, obeying his intent, 
Patroclus brought Briseis from her tent ; 
Then to the intrusted messengers resigned : 
She wept, and often cast her eyoB behind ; 
Forc'd from the man she lov'd ; they led her 

thence, 
Along the shore, a prisoner to their prince. 

Sole on the barren sands the suffering chief 
Roar'd out for anguish, and indulg'd his grieC 
Cost on his kindred seas a stormy look, 
And his upbraided mother thus bespoke. 
Unhappy parent of a short-liv'd son, 
Since Jove in pity by thy prayers was won 
To grace my small remains of breath with &me, 
Why loads he this imbitter*d life with shame ? 
Suffering his king of men to force my slave, 
AVhom, well deeerv'd in war, the Grecians 
gave? 
Set by old Ocean's side the goddess heard; 
Then from the sacred deep her hoad she rear'dt 
Rose like a morning-mist ; and thus begun 
To sooth the sorrows of her plaintive son. 
Why cries my care, and why conceals hit 

smart? 
Let thy afflicted parent share her part. 

Then si^^hing from the bottom (^ his breast, 
To the sea goddess thus the goddess-bom ad- 

dress'd. 
Thou know'st my pain, which telling but ro« 

calls: 
By force of arms we raz'd the Theban walls ; 
The ransack'd city, taken by our toils. 
Wo lefl, and hithur brou(;ht the golden spoils ; 
Equal wc shared them ; but before the rest, 
The proud prerogative had seiz'd tbe best. 
Chryseis was (he greedy tyrant's prize, 
Chryseis, rosy-cheek'd, with charming eyes. 
Her sire, ApoUu's priest, arriv'd to buy, 
Widi proffer 'd gifts of price, his daughter's 
liberty. 



Suppliant before the Grecian chiefrbe stoodf 
Awfiil, and arm'd with ensigns of his god ; 
Bare was his hoary hoad, one holy hand 
Heki furth his laurel-crown, and one, his sceptre 

of command. 
His suit was common, but above the rest 
To both the brother-princes was address'd. 
With shouts of loud acclaim the Greeks agree 
To take the gifls, to set the prisoner free. 
Not so the tyrant, who with scorn the priest 
Receiv'd, and with opprobrious words dwmiss'd. 
The good old man, forlorn, of human aid. 
For vengeance to his heavenly patron pray'd : 
The godhead gave a favourable ear. 
And granted all to him he held so dear ; 
In an ill hour his piercing shafts he sped ; 
And heaps on heaps of slaughtered Greeks lay 

dead. 
While round the camp he ranged: at length 

arose 
A seer, who well divin'd ; and durst disckwe 
The s(Hirce c^all our ills : I took the word ; 
And urg^d the sacred slave to be restoHd, 
The god appeas'd : the swelling monarch 
storm'd : [fbrm'd : 

And then the vengeance vowed, he since per- 
The Greeks, 't is true, their ruin to prevent, 
Have to the royal priest his daughter sent ; 
But from their haughty king his heralds came. 
And seiz'd, by his command, my captive dame, 
By common suffrage given ; but, tluMi, be woOi 
If in thy power, to avenge thy injur'd son : 
Ascend the skies ; and supplicating move 
Thy just complaint to cloud-compelling Jove. 
If thou by either word or deed host wrought 
A kind remembrance in his grateful thought, 
Urge him by that : fijr of\cn hast thou said 
Thy power was once not useless in his aid. 
When he, who high above the highest reigns, 
Surpris'd by traitor gods, was bound in chains. 
When Juno, Pallas, with ambition fir'd. 
And his blue brother of the seas conspir'd. 
Thou frced'st the sovereign from unworthy 
bands, [hands. 

Thou broiight'st Briareus with hu hundred 
(So caJU'd in heaven, but mortal men below 
By his terrestrial name ^geon know : 
Twice eTronger than his sire, who sate above 
Assessor to the tlirone of tliundering Jove.) 
The giKi<(, dismay'd at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durst their unaccomplish'd crime pursue, 
That action to his gratefiil mind recall : 
Embrace his knees, and at his footstool fall : 
That now, if ever, he will aid our foes ; 
Let Troy's triumphant troops the camp enclose t 
Ours, beaten to the shore, the siege forsake ; 
And what their king deserves, with him par- 
take 
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That the proud tyrant, at his proper co«t, 
May learn the value of the man he lost. 

To whom the Mother-goddesa thua replied, 
SighM ere she spoke, and while she spoke she 

cried, 
Ah wretched me ! by &tes averse decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to 

breed ! 
Did envious heaven not otherwise ordain. 
Safe in thy hollow ships thou shouldst remain ; 
Ner ever tempt the fatal field again. 
But now thy planet sheds his poisonous rays, 
And short and full of sorrow are thy days. 
For what remains, to heaven I will ascend. 
And at tlie Thunderer's throne thy suit com- 
mend. 
Till then, secure in ships, abstain from fight ; 
Indulge thy grief in tears, and vent thy spite. 
For yesterday the court of heaven with Jove 
Remov'd : 't is dead vacation now above. 
Twelve day^ the gods their solemn reveb keep, 
And quaff with blameless Ethiops in the deep. 
RetumM from thence, to heaven my flight I 

take, 
Knock at the brazen gates, and providence 

awake. 
Embrace his knees, and suppliant to the sire. 
Doubt not I will obtain the grant of thy desire. 
She said : and, parting, lefl him on the place, 
Swoln with disdain, resenting his disgrace : 
Revengeful thoughts revolving in his mind, 
He V. rpt for anger, and for love he pinM. 
Meantime with prosperous gales Ulysses 

brought 
The slave, and ship with sacrifices frau^t, 
To Chrysa*s port : where, entering with the 

tide, 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he plied. 
Furl*d every sail, and, drawing down the mast, 
His vessel moor*d ; and made with haulsers fast. 
Descending on the plain, ashore they bring 
The hecatomb to please the shooter king. 
The dame before an altar's holy fire 
Ulysess led ; and thus bespoke her sire. 

Reverenc*d be thou, and be thy god ador'd : 
The king of men thy daughter has restored ; 
And sent by me wiUt presents and with prayer, 
He recommends him to thy pious care 
That Phoebus at thy suit his wrath may cease, 
And give the penitent offenders peace. 

He said, and gave her to her father^s hands, 
Who glad received her, free from servile bands. 
This done, in order they, with sober grace. 
Their gifts around the well-built altar place. 
Then wash'd, and took the cakes; while 

Chryses stood 
With hands upheld, and thus invoked his god. 
Ghjd of the silver bow, whoso eyes survey 



The sacred Cilia, thou, whose awful sway, 
Chrysa the UessM, and Tenedos obey : 
Now hear, as thou before my prayer bast hear4 
Against the Grecians, and their prince, pre* 

ferrM : 
Once thou hast honoured, honour once again 
Thy priest ; nor let his second vows be vain. 
But from the afflicted host and humbled prince 
Avert thy wrath , and cease thy pestilence. 
Apollo heard, and, conquering his disdain, 
Unbent his bow, and Greece respir'd again. 
Now when the solemn rites of prayer wero 

past, [cast. 

Their salted cakes on crackling flames they 
Then, turning back, the sacrifice they sped : 
The fatted oxen slew, and flay'd the dead. 
ChoppM off their nervous thighs, and next pre* 

parM pard. 

To involve the lean in cauls, and mend with 
Sweet-breads and coUops were with skewers- 

prick'd 
About the side; imbibing what they deck'd. 
The priest with holy hands was seen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it bum'd. 
On five sharp broachers rank'd, the roast they 

tum*d; 
These morsels stay'd their stomachs, then the 

rest 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feast ; 
Which drawn and serv'd, their himger the^ 

appease 
With savoury meat, and set their minds at ease. 
Now when the range of eating was repelFd, 
The boys with generous wine the gobiots fiJTd* 
The firet libations to the gods they pour : 
And then with songs indulge the genial Hour. 
Holy debauch ! TiU day to night they bring. 
With hymns and paeans to the bowyer king. 
At sun-set to their ship they make return, 
And snore secure on decks, till rosy mom. 

The skies with dawning day were purpled o'er; 
AwakM, with labouring oara they leave the 

shore: 
The Power appeas'd, with winds sufficed the 

sail. 
The bellying canvass strutted with the gale ; 
The waves indignant roar with surly pride. 
And press against the sides, and beaten off dk 

vide. 
They cut the foamy way, with force impdl*d 
Superior, till the Trojan port they held : 
Then, haulmg on the strand, their galley moor, 
And pilch their tents along the crooked shore. 
Meantime the goddess-bom in secret pin'd ; 
Nor visited the camp, nor in the council join'd. 
But, keeping close, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance on the tyrant's headt 
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And wish'd for bloody wftn and mortal woondsi 
And of the Greeks oppressM in fight to hear 

the dying sounds. 
NoW| when twelve days complete had run their 

race, 
The gods bethought them of the cares belong- 
ing to their place. 
Jove at their head ascending from the sea, 
A shoal of puny Powers attend his way. 
Then Thetis, not unmindful of her son, 
Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 
PursuM their track ; and waken' d from his rest, 
Before the sovereign stood, a morning guest. 
Him in the circle, but apart, she found : 
The rest at awful distance stood around. 
She bow'd, and ere she durst her suit begin, 
One hand embrac'd his knees, one propp'd his 

chin. 
Then thus. If I, celestial sire, in aught 
Have serv'd thy will, or gratified thy thought, 
One glimpse of glory to my issue give ; 
Ghrac'd for the little time he has to live. 
Dishonoured by the king of men he stands : 
His rightful prize is ravish'd^rom his hands. 
But thou, O father, in my son's defence, 
Assume thy power, assert thy providence. 
Let Troy prevail, till Greece the affront has 

paid 
With double honours ; and redeem'd his aid. 
She ceas'd, but the considering god was 

mute : 
Till she, resolved to win, renewM her suit : 
Nor loos'd her hold, but forc'd him to reply. 
Or grant me my petition, or deny : 
Jove cannot fear : then tell me to my face 
That I, of all the gods, am least in grace. 
This I can bear. The Cloud-compeller moum'd. 
And sighing first, this answer he rcturn'd. 
Know'st thou what clamours will disturb my 

reign, 
What my stunn'd ears from Juno must sustain? 
In council she gives license to her tongue. 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. 
And now she will my partial power upbraid. 
If, ahenate from Greece, I give the Trojans aid. 
But thou depart, and shun her jealous sight, 
The care be mine, to do Pelides right. 
Go then, and on the faith of Jove rely : 
When nodding to thy suit, he bows the sky. 
This ratifies the irrevocable doom : 
The sign ordain'd, that what I will shall come : 
The stamp of heaven, and seal of fate. He said, 
And shook the sacred honours of his head. 
With terror trembled heaven's subsiding hill : 
And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil. 
The goddess goes exulting firom his sight, 
And seeks the seas profound ; and leaves the 

realms of light. 



He moves into his hall : the Powers resort, 
Each from his house, to fill the sovereign's court* 
Nor waiting summons, nor expecting stood , 
But met with reverence, and receiv'd the god. 
He mounts the throne; and Juno took her 

place: 
But sullen discontent sate lowering on her face. 
With jealous eyes, at distance she had seen. 
Whispering with Jove, the silver-footed Queen ^ 
Then, impotent of tongue, (her silence broke) 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. 
Author of ills, and clot e contriver Jove, 
Which of thy dames, what prostitute of love, 
Has held thy ear so long, and begg'd so hard. 
For some old service done, some new reward 7 
Apart you talk'd, for that 's your special care, 
The consort never must the council share. 
One gracious word is for a wife too much : 
Such is a marriage vow, and Jove's own faith ut 

such. 
Then thus the Sire of gods, and men below ; 
What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. 
E'en goddesses are women : and no wife 
Has power to regulate her husband's life : 
Counsel she may ; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge first, of what is fit to hear. 
What I transact with others, or alone. 
Beware to learn ; nor press too near the throne» 
To whom the goddess with the charming 

eyes. 
What hast thou said, O tyrant of the dcies ! 
When did I search the secrets of thy reign, 
Though privileg'd to know, but privileged io' 

vain? 
But well thou dost, to hide from common sight 
Thy close intrigues, too bad to bear the light. 
Nor doubt I, but the silver-fooled dame, 
Tripping from sea, on such an errand came. 
To grace her issue, at the Grecians' cost, 
And for one peevish man destroy an host. 
To whom the Thunderer made this stenv 

reply ; 
My household curse, my lawful plague, the 

spy 
Of Jove's designs, his other squinting eye; 
Why this vain prying, and for what avail ? 
Jove will be master still, and Juno fail. 
Should thy suspicious thoughts divine aright. 
Thou but becom'st more odious to my sight 
For this attempt : uneasy life to me, 
Still watch'd and importun'd, but worse for thee* 
Curb that impetuous tongue, before too late 
The gods behold, and tremble at their fate : 
Pitying, but daring not, in thy defence. 
To lifl a hand against Omnipotence. 
This heard, the imperious Queen sate mote 

whh fear : 
Nor fbrtber durat incemethe gtoomyThundenr 
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Silence wm in the court at this rebuke : 
Nor ODuld ibe gods abash*d sustain their soto- 
reign's look. 
The limping smith obserr'd the sadden'd 
feast, 
And hopping here and there, (himself a jest,) 
Put in his word, that neither might offend ; 
To Jove obnequious, yet his mother's friend. 
What end in heaven will be of civil war, 
If gods of pleasure will for mortals jar ? 
Such discord but disturbs our jovial feast; 
One gram of bad imbittors all the best. 
Mother, though wise yourself^ my counsel 

weigh ; 
'T is much unsafe my sire to disobey. 
Not only you provoke him to your cost. 
But mirth is marr'd, and the good cheer is lost. 
Tempt not his heavy hand ; for he has power 
To throw you headlong from his heavenly 

lower. 
But one submissive word, which you let &11, 
Will make him in good humour with us all. 

He said no more ; but crown'd a bowl unhid : 
The laughing nectar overlookM the lid : 
Then put it to her hand ; and thus pursued : 
This cursed quarrel be no more renew'd. 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient still : 
Though griev'd, yet subject to her husband's 

wUl. 
I would not see you beaten ; yet afraid 
Of Jove's superior force, I dare not aid. 
Too well I know him, since that hapless hour 
When I and all the gods employed our power 
To break your bonds : me by the heel he drew, 
And o'er heaven's battlements with iiary throw : 
All day I fell ; my flight at mom begtm^ 
And ended not but with the sotting sun. 
Pitch'd on my head, at length the Lemnian 

ground 
Receiv'd my batter'd skull, the Sinihians heal'd 
my wound. 
At Vulcan's homely mirth his mother smil'd, 
And smiling took tlie cup the clown had fill'd. 
The reconciler-bowI went round the board. 
Which, emptied, the rude skinker still restor'd. 
Louds fits of laughter seiz'd the guests to see 
The limping god so dell at his new ministry. 
The feast continued till declining light : 
They drank, they laugh'd, they lov'd, and then 

't was night. 
Nor wanted tuneful harp, nor vocal quire ; 
The Muses sung ; Apollo touch'd the lyre. 
Drunken at last, and drowsy they depart, 
Each to his house ; adom'd with labour'd art 
Of the lame architect : the thundering god 
E'en he withdrew to rest, and had his load. 
His swimming head to needful sleep applied { 
And Juno lay unheeded by his side. 



THE LAST PARTING OF HECTOR 
AND ANDROMACHE. 

rmOM THE SIXTH BOOK OF THB ILIiO. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Hector returning from the field of battle, to visit 
Helen his slster-ln law, and his brother Paris, 
who had fouckt unsuccesslUUjr hand to hanA 
with Menelaus, from thence goes to his own pa- 
lace to see his wife Andromacne,and his Infant sod 
Ast3ranax. The description of that tntervlew if 
the subject of this translation. 

Thus having said, brave Hector went to aee 

His rirtuouB wtfe, the fair Andromache. 

He found her not at home ; for she was goiie, 

Attended by her maid and infant son, 

To climb the steepy tower of Ilion : 

From whence, with heavy heart, she might lur- 

vey 
The bk>ody business of the dreadful day. 
Her mournful eyes she cast around the plain, 
And sought the Uird of her desires in vain. 

But he, who thought his peopled palace bare, 
When she, his only comfort, was not there, 
Stood in the gate, and ask'd of every cue, 
Which way she took, and whither she was gone: 
If to the court, or, with his mother's train, 
In long procession to Minerva's fane? 
The servants answer'd. Neither to the court, 
Where Priam's sons and daughters did resort 
Nor to the temple was she gone, to move 
With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jove, 
But more solicitous for him alone, 
Than all their safety, to the tower was gone, 
There to survey the labours of the field, 
Where the Greeks conquer, and the Trojans 

yieki ; 
Swiflly she pass'd with fear and fury wild ; 
The nurse went lagging after with the child. 

Tliis heard, the noble Hector made no stay; 
The admiring throng divide to give him way ; 
He pass'd through every street, by which ha 

came, 
And at the gate he met the mournful dome. 

His wife beheld him, and with eager pace 
Flew to his arms, to meet a dear embrace : 
His wife, who brought in dower Cilicia's crown, 
And in herself a greater dower alone : 
Action's heir, who on the woody plain 
Of Hippoplacus did in Thebe reign. 
Breathless she flew, with joy and passion wild \ 
The nurse came lagging after with the child. 

The royal babe upon her breast was laid ; 
Who, like the morning star, his beams dtsplay'd. 
Scamandrius was his name, which Hector gave. 
From that fair flood which IIion*s wall did Uve 7 
But him Astyanax the Trojans call. 
From his great fa^ier, who defoidf the walL 
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Haotor beheld him with a silent smile : 
His tender wife stood weeping by the while s 
Pross'd in her own, his warlike hand she took, 
Then sigh'd, and thus propheticallj spoke. 

Thy dauntless heart (which I foresee too 
late) 
Too daring. man, will orgv Ihee to thy &te t 
Nor dost thou pity with a parent's mind, 
This helpless orphan, whom thou leav'st behind ; 
Nor me, the unhappy partner of thy bed, 
Who must in triumph by the Greeks be led ; 
They seek thy life, and, in unequal fight 
With many, will oppress thy single might : 
Better it were for miserable me 
To die before the fate which I foresee. 
For ah ! what comfort can the world bequeath 
To Hector's widow, afler Hector's death ? 

Eternal sorrow and perpetual tears 
Began my youth, and will conclude my years : 
I have no parents, friends, nor brothers left ; 
By stern Achilles all of life bereft. 
Then when the walls of Thebes he overthew, 
His fatal hand my royal father slew : 
He slew Aetion, but despoil'd him not ; • 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot ; 
Arm'd as he was he sent him whole below, 
And rcvercnc'd tlius the manes of his foe : 
A tomb he rais'd ; the mountain nymphs around 
Enclos'd vsrith planted elms the holy ground. 

My seven' bravo brothers in one fatal day 
To death's dark mansions took the mournful 

way; 
Slain by the same Achilles, while they keep 
The bellowing oxen and the bleating sheep. 
My mother, who the royal sceptre sway'd, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made. 
And hither led ; but hence redeem'd with gold, 
Her native country did again behold, 
And but beheld : for soon Diana's dart. 
In an unhappy chase, transfix'd her heart. 

But thou, my Hector, art thyself alone 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one. 
Okill not all my kindred o'er again 
Nor tempt the dangers of the dusty plain ; 
But in this tower, for our defence, remain. 
Thy wife and son are in thy ruin lost : 
This is a husband's and a father's post. 
The Sc«an gate commands the plains below ; 
Hero marshd all thy soldiers as they go • 
And honce with other hands repel the foe 
By yon wild fig-tree lies their chief ascent. 
And thither all their powers are daily bent ; 
The two Ajases have I often seen, 
And the wrong'd husband of the Spartan queen : 
With him hb greater brother ; and with these 
Fierce Diomode and bold Meriones : 
Uncertain if by augury, or chance. 
Bat by this easy rite they all adTanoo ; 



Guard well that pass, secore of all beside. 
To whom the noble Hector thus replied. 
That and the rest are in my daily care : 
But, should I shun the dangers of the war, 
With scorn the Trojans would reward my pains, 
' And their proud ladies with their sweeping 
trains 
The Ghrecian swords and lances I can bear ; 
But loss of honour is my only (ear. 
Shall Hector, bom to war, lus birthright yield. 
Belie his courage, and forsake the field ? 
Early in nigged arms I took delight. 
And still have been the foremost in the fight : 
With dangers dearly have I bought renown, 
And am the champion of my father's crown. 
And yet my mind forebodes, with stire presage. 
That Troy shall perish by the Grecian rage. 
The fatal day draws cm, when I must fall, 
And tmiversal ruin cover all. 
Not Troy itself, though built by hands diTine, 
Nor Priam, nor his people, nor his line. 
My mother, nor my brothers of renown, 
Whose valour yet defends the imhappy town ; 
Not these, nor all their fates which I foresee, 
Are half of that concern I have for thee. 
I see, I see thee, in that fatal hour. 
Subjected to the victor's cruel power ; 
Led hence a slave to some insulting sword. 
Forlorn, and trembling at a foreign lord ; 
A spectacle in Argos, at the loom. 
Gracing with Trojan fights a Grecian room ; 
Or from deep wells the living stream to take, 
And on thy weary shoulders bring it back. 
While groaning under this laborious life. 
They insolently call thee Hector's wife ; 
UplMuid thy bondage with thy husband's name : 
And from my glory propagate thy shame. 
This when they say; thy sorrows will increase 
With anxious thoughts of former happiness ; 
That he is dead who could thy wrongs redresii 
But I, oppress'd with iron sleep before. 
Shall hear thy unavailing cries no more. 

Ho said — 
Then, holding forth his arms, he took his boy, 
The pledge of love and other hope of Troy. 
The fearful infant turn'd his head away, 
And on his nurse's neck reclining lay. 
His unknown father shunning with i^right. 
And lodcing back on so uncouth a sight ; 
Daunted to see a (ace with steel o'er-spread, 
And hb high plume that nodded o'er his head. 
His sire and mother smil'd with silent joy ; 
And Hector hasten'd to relieve his boy ; 
Dismiss'd his bumish'd helm, that shone afor. 
The pride of warriors, and the pomp of war : 
The illustrious babe, thus reooncil'd, he took : 
Hugg'd in his arms, and kiss'd, and thna b* 
tpoka. 
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Parent of gods and men, propitiout Jove, 
And you bright synod of the powers above ; 
On this my son your gracious gifU bestow ; 
Grant him to live, and great in arms to grow, 
To reign in Troy, to govern with renown. 
To shield thy people, and assert the crown : 
That when hereafter he from wars shall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace and triumph 

horae, 
Some aged roan, who lives this act to see, 
And who in former times remembered me, 
May say, The son in fortitude and fame 
Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father*! 

name : 
That at these words his mother may rejoice. 
And add her suffrage to the public voice. 

Thus having said, 
He first with suppliant hands the gods ador'd : 
Then to the mother's arms the child restored : 
With tears and smiles she took her son, and 

pressed 
The illustrious infant to her fragrant breast. 



He, wiping her fair eyes, indulg'd her grief, 
And eas'd her sorrows with this last rolieC 

My wife and mistress, drive thy Umn away, 
Nor give so bad oo omen to the day ; 
Think not it lies in any Grecian^s power 
To take my life before the fatal hour. 
When that arrives, nor good nor bad caa fly 
The irrevocable doom of destiny. 
Return, and, to divert thy thoughts at borne, 
There task thy maids, and exercise the Iocmd* 
Employed in works that womankind become. 
The toils of war, and feats of chivalry 
Belong to men, and most of all to me. 

At this, for new replies he did not stay, 
But lac'd his crested helm, and strode away. 
His lovely consort to her house rctum*d, 
And looking oflen back in sileooe moam'd ; 
Home when she came, her secret wo die 

vents. 
And fills the palace with her loud laments ; 
These loud laments her echoing maids restore,. 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore. 



THE ART OF POETRY. 



CANTO I. 

ADVERTTSMENT. 

This translation of Monsieur Boileau*s Art of Poe- 
try was made In the year i$80, by Sir William 
Soame of Suflfolk, Baronet ; who beins very intl- 
mately aequainted with Mr. DT3raen, desired his 
revival of it. I saw the manuscript lie in Mr. 
Dryden's hands for above six months, who made 
very conBidcrable alterations in it, particularly the 
beginninj; of the fourth Canto : and it beUig his 
opinion that it would be better to apply the poem 
to English writers, than keep to the French 
names, as it was first translated. Sir William de* 
sired he would take the pains to make that altera- 
tion : and accordingly that was entirely done 
by Mr. Dryden. 

The poem was flm published in the year IMS ; 
Sir William was after sent ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, in the reign of king James, but died in 
the voyage. J. T. 

Rash author, 't is a vain presumptuous crime. 
To undertake the sacred art of rhyme ; 
K at thy birth the stars that rut'd thy sense 
Bhone not with a poetic influence ; 
In thy strait genius thou wilt still be bound, 
Find Phoebus deaf, and Pegasus unsound. 
You then that bum with the desire to try 
The dangerous course of charming poetry ; 
Forbear in fruitless verse to lose your tin0| 
Or take for genius the desiro of rbyms ; 



Fear the allurements of a specious bait. 
And well consider your own force and weight. 

Nature abounds in wits of every kind. 
And for each author can a talent find : 
One may in verse describe an amorous flame. 
Another sharpen a short epigram : 
Waller a hero*s mighty acts extol, 
Spenser sing Rosalind in pastoral : 
But authors that themselves too much esteem. 
Lose their own genius, and mistake their thems; 
Thus in times past Dubartas vainly writ, 
Allaying sacred truth with trifling wit, 
Impertinently, and without delight. 
Described the Israeliles* triumphant flight. 
And following Moses o'er the sandy pUu, 
Perish'd with Pharoah in the Arabian main. 

Whate'er you write of pleasant or sublime, 
Always let sense accompany your rhyme : 
Falsely they seem each other to oppose ; 
Rhyme must be made with reason's laws to 

close: 
And when to c<niquer her you bend your force, 
The mind will triumph in the noble course ; 
To reason's yoke she quickly will incline, 
Which, far from hurting, renders her divine: 
But if neglected will as easily stray. 
And master reason, which she abouU obej*. 
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Lo^e reason then ; and let whatever you write 
lioirow from her iti beauty, force, and light. 
Most writers, mounted on a resty muse, 
Extravagant and senseless objects choose ; 
They think they err, if in their verse they ftU 
On any thought that 's plain or natural : 
Fly this excess ; and let Italians be 
Vain authors of false glittering poetry. 
All ought to aim at sense ; but most in vain 
Strive the hard pass and slippery path to gam : 
You drown, if to the right or left you stray; 
Reason to go as often but one way. 
Sometimes an author, fond of his own thought, 
Pursues its object till it *8 over-wrought : 
If he describes a house, he shows the face, 
And after walks you round from place to place ; 
Here is a vista, there the doors unfold, 
Balconies here are ballustred with gold ; 
Then counts the rounds and ovals in the halls, 
" The festoons, friezes, and the astragals :" 
TirM with his tedious pomp, away I run. 
And skip o'er twenty pages to be gone. 
Of such descriptions the vain folly see, 
And shun their barren superfluity. 
All that is needless carefully avoid ; 
The mind once satisfied is quickly cloy'd : 
He cannot write who knows not to give o'er ; 
To mend one fault he makes a hundred more : 
A verse was weak, you turn it, much too strong. 
And grow obscure, for fear you should be long. 
Some are not gaudy, but are flat and dry ; 
Not to be low, anoUier soars too high. 
Would you of every one deserve the praise. 
In writing vary your discourse and phrase ; 
A frozen style, that neither ebbs nor flows, 
In3tead of pleasing makes us gape and doze. 
Those tedious auUiors are eeteem'd by none, 
Who tire us, humming the same heavy tone. 
Happy who in his versfcan gently steer 
From grave to li^t, from pleasant to severe t 
His works will be admir'd wherever found. 
And oft with buyers will be compassM round. 
In all you write be neither low nor vile : 
The meanest theme may have a proper style. 

The dull burlesque appeared with impudence. 
And pleas'd by novelty in spite of sense. 
All, except trivial points, grew out of date ; 
Parnassus spoke the cant of Billingsgate : 
Boundless and mad, disordered rhyme was seen: 
Disguis'd ApoUo changed to Harlequin. 
This plague, which first in country towns began. 
Cities ai^ kingdoms quickly over-ran ; 
The dullest scribblers some admirers found. 
And the Mock Tempest was a while renown'd : 
But this low stuff the town at last despis'd. 
And scom'd the folly that they once had priz'd ; 
OistinguishM dull firom natural and plain. 
And left tfaa viUagos to Fleckno^s reign. 



Let not so mean a style ypur muse debase ; 
But learn from Butler the buffooning grace : 
And let burlesque in ballads be eroploy'd ; 
Yet noisy bombast carefully avoid. 
Nor think to raise, though on Pharsalia's plaiui 
" Millions of mourning mountains of the slain :" 
Nor with Dubartas bridle up the floods. 
And perriwig with wool the baldpate woods. 
Choose a just style; be grave without coi>> 

straint. 
Great without pride, and lovely without paint: 
Write, what your reader may be pleas'd to 

hear: 
And for the the measure have a careful ear. 
On easy numbers fix your happy choice ; 
Of jarring sounds avoid the odious noise : 
The fullest verse and the most laboured sense 
Displease us, if the ear once take ofience. 
Our ancient verse, as homely as the times. 
Was rude, unmeasur'd, overclogg^d with rhymea* 
Number and cadence, that have since been 

shown, 
To those unpolishM writers were unknown. 
Fairfax was he, who, in that darker age. 
By his just rules restrained poetic rage ) 
Spenser did next in Pastorals excel. 
And taught the noble art of writing well ; 
To stricter rules the stanza did restrain. 
And found for poetry a richer vein. 
Then D* Avenant came ; who, with a new- 
found art, 
Changed all, spoiled all, and had his way apart : 
His haughty muse all others did despise, 
And thought in triumph to bear off the prizei 
Till the sharp-eighted critics of the times. 
In their Mock-Gondibert, exposed his rhymes ; 
The laurels he pretended did refuse, 
And dash'd the hopes of his aspiring muse. 
This headstrong writer falling from on high, 
Made following authors take less liberty. 
Waller came last, but was the first whose art 
Just weight and measure did to verse impart ; 
That of a well-plac'd word could teach die 

force, 
And show'd for poetry a nobler course : 
His happy genius did our tongue refine. 
And easy words with pleasing numbers join : 
His verses to good method did apply. 
And chang'd hard discord to soft harmony. 
All ownM his laws ; which, long approv'd and 

tried. 
To present authors now may be a guide. 
Tread boldly in his steps, secure from fear. 
And be, like him, in your expressions clear. 
If in your verse you drag, and sense driay, 
My patience tires, my fancy goes astray ; 
And from your vain discourse I turn my milld| 
Nor seardi an author trociblesone lo &ad« 
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Theie is a kind of writer pleas'd with sound, 
Whose fustian head with clouds is compoasM 

round, 
No reason can disperse them with its lif(ht : 
Learn then to think ere jou pretend to write. 
At your idea '■ clear, or else obscure, 
The expression follows perfect or impure : 
What we conceive with ease we can expsesi : 
Words to the notions flow with readiness. 

Observe the language well in all yoa write, 
And swerve not from it in your loftiest flighC 
The smoothest verse and the exactest sense 
Displease us, if ill English give offence : 
A barbarous phrase no reader can approve ; 
Nor bombast, noise, or affectation love. 
In short, without pure language, what you write 
pan never yield us profit or delight. 
Take time for thinking ; never work in haste ; 
And value not yourselTfor writing fast. 
A rapid poem, with such fury writ. 
Shows want c£ judgment, not abounding wit. 
More pleas'd we are to see a river lead 
His gentle streams along a flow*ry mead, 
Than from high banks to hear loud torrents rotfi 
With foamy waters on a muddy shore. 
Gently make haste, of labour not afraid ; 
A hundred tiroes consider what you *vo said : 
Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 
And sometimes add, but oftener take awty. 
*T is not enough when swarming faults are writ, 
That here and there are scatter d sparks of wit: 
Each object must be fix'd in the due place, 
And differing parts have corresponding grace : 
Till by a curious art disposM, we find 
One perfect whole, of all the pieces join'd. 
Keep to your subject close in all you say ; 
Nor for a sounding sentence ever stray. 
The public censure for your writings fear, 
And to yourself be critic most severe. 
Fantastic wits their darling follies love : 
But find you faithful friend that will reprove, 
That on your works may look with careful eyes, 
And of your faults be zealous enemies : 
Lay by an author's pride and vanity, 
And from a friend a flatterer descry, 
Who seems to like, but means not what he 

says ; 
Embrace true counsel, but mispect false praise. 
A sycophant will every thing admire : 
Eadi verse, each sentence sets his soul on fire : 
All is divine ! there 's not a word amiss ! 
He shakes with joy, anil weeps with tendem 
He ove^wers you with his mighty praise. 
Truth never moves in those impetuous ways: 
A faithful friend is careful of your fame, 
And freely will your heedless errors blame ; 
He cannot pardon a neglected line, 
But vene to rule and onler win confine. 



Reprove of words the too affected sound ; 
Here the sense flags, and your eipreaiai V 

round. 
Your fancy tires, and your disoomee grows Y»i% 
Your terms improper, make them jnst and pUiu- 
Thus, H is a faithful friend will freedom we ; 
But authors, partial to their darling mnse, 
Think to protect it they have just pretence. 
And at your fiiendly counsel take offence. 
Said you of this, that the ezpresaioo 'a flat? 
Your servant. Sir, you must excuse me that. 
He answers you. This word has here no grace, 
Pray leave it out: That, Sir, *s the propeisst 

place. 
This turn I like not ; 'T is approv'd by all. 
.Thus, resolute not from one fault to &U, 
If there *s a syllable of which yoa doubt, 
'T is a sure reason not to blot it out. 
Yet still he says you may his fiuilts confute, 
And over him your power is absolute : 
But of his feign'd humility take heed *, 
'T is a bait laid to make you bear him read. 
And when he leaves you happy in his niusey 
Restless he runs some other to abuse. 
And oflen finds ; for in our scribbling timet 
No fool can want a sot to praise his rhymes \ 
The flattest work has ever in the court 

. Met with some zealous ass (or his support ; 
And in all times a forward scribbling §op 

' Has found some greater fool to ciy him up. 



CANTO II. 



PASTOilAL. 



iV> A f&ir nymph, when rising from ber bed. 
With sparkling diamonds dresses not her head, 
But without g^,or peari, or coatly scents, 
Oathers from neif^bTing fields ber omamealt ; 
Socfa, lovely in its dress, but plain withal, 
Ought to appear a perfect Pastoral : 
Its humble method nothing has of fierce. 
But hates the rattling of a lofty verse : 
There native beau^ pleases, and eaciu^ 
And never with harsh sounds the ear 
But in this style a poet oflen spent, 
In rage throvrs by his rural instrument. 
And vainly, when disorder'd thoughts 
Amidst the Eck>gue makes the trumpet soimd : 
Pan flies alarm'd into the neighbooriag woods, 
And fritted nymphs dive down into the floods, 
Oppos'd to this another, low in style, 
Makes shepherds speak a language base aad 

vile: 
His writings, flat and heavy, without ■oDDd, 
Kissing the earth, and creeping en tkefroM{ 
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Ton M Bwear that Randal, in his nntic atraiai, 
Afiin was quarering to the eountry swains, 
And changing without care ofsoond or drssS) 
Btrephon and Phyllis, into Tom and Bess. 
Twizt these eztremes, 't is hard to keep the 

right ; 
For gnides take Virgil, and read Theocrite : 
Be their just writings, by the gods inspired, 
Your constant pattern practised and admir'd. 
By them alone you *11 easily comprdiend 
"Rom poets, without shame, may comHscend 
To sing of gardens, fields, of flowers, and finrit, 
To stir up shepherds, and to tune the flute ; 
Of love's rewards to tell the happy hoar. 
Daphne a tree. Narcissus made a flewer, 
And hy what means the Eclogue yet has power 
To make the woods worthy a c«iqueror : 
This of their writings is the grace andffight; 
T^eir risings lofty, yet not out of sight. 



The Elegy that loTes a moumfhl style, 
With unbound hair weeps at a funeral pHe, 
It paints the lorers' torments and delights, 
A mistress flatters, threatens, and invites : 
But well these raptures, if you 'U make us see. 
You must know love as well as poetry. 
I hate those lukewarm authors, whose fi>rc*d fire 
In a cold style describes a hot desire. 
That sigh by rule, and raging in cold blood 
Their sluggish muse whip to an amorous mood : 
Their feignM transports appear but flat and vain ; 
Hiey always sigh, and always bug their diain, 
Adore their prison, and their sufferings Ueas, 
Moke sense and reason quarrel as theypieaae. 
'T was not of old in this afi*ected tone. 
That smooth Tibullus made his amorous moan $ 
Nor Ovid, when instructed from above, 
By nature's rules he taught the art of love. 
The heart in Elegiea Ibrais the discourse. 

ODB. 

The Ode is bolder, and has greater feree. 
Mounting to heaven in her ambitious flight, 
Amongst the gods and heroes takes deli^ ; 
Of Pisa's wrestlers tells the sinewy feree, 
And sings the dnsty conqueror's glorioas 

course : 
To Simois' streams does fierce AdiiOes bring, 
And maKcs the Gbnges bow to Britain's Ung. 
Sometimes she fliee like an industrious bee, 
And robs the flowers by natnre's chymistry, 
Describes the sheperd's dances, leasts, and 

bliss. 
And boasts finam Phyllis to surprise a kiss, 
When gently she resists with ieign'd remone, 
That what she grants may seem to be by 



Her generous style at random oft will part, 
And by a brave disorder shows her art. 
Unlike those fearful poeu, whose cold rhyme 
In all their raptures keep exactest time. 
That sing the illustrious hero's mighty praise 
(Lean writers !) by the terms of weeks and 

days; 
And dare not firom least circumstances part, 
But lake all towns by strictest rales of art : 
ApoUo drives those fops firom his abode ; 
And some have said that, once the humorona 

Resolving all such scribblers to confound, 
For the iJiort Sonnet order'd this strict bound : 
Set rules finr the just measure, and the time. 
The easy running and alternate rhyme ; 
%t above all, those licenses denied 
Which in these writing.n the lame sense sop- 

pliod ; 
Forbad a useless line should find a place. 
Or a repeated word appear with grace. 
A faultless Sonnet, fimsh'd thus, would be 
Worth tedious volumes of loose poetry. 
A hundred scribUing authors, without ground, 
Believe they have this only phosnix (bund : 
When yet the exactest scarce have two or 

three, 
Among whole tomes, firom fiuilts and censure 

fi^ee. 
The rest but little read, regarded less, 
Are shovdl'd to the pastry firom the press. 
Ckaing the sense within the roeasur'd time, 
T is hard to fit the reason to the rhyme 

SPIOaAM. 

The Epigram, with little art compos'd. 
Is one good sentence in a distich cWd. 
These points that by Italians first were priz'd. 
Our ancient authors knew not, or despis'd : 
The vulgar daxsled with their glaring light. 
To their fidse pleasures qoiekl^ they invite , 
But public favour so increas'd their pride. 
They overwhelm'd Parnassus with their tide. 
The Madrigal at first was overcome. 
And the proud Sonnet fell by the same doom ; 
With these grave Tragedy adorn'd her flights, 
And mournful Elegy hor funeral rites : 
A hero never fiul'd them on the stage, 
Without his point a lover durst not rage ; 
The amorous shepherds lock more care to 

prove 
Trae to his point, than faithfiil to their love. 
Each word like Janus had a doable face : 
And prose, as well as verse, allow'd it pUee s 
The lawyer with ooneeiu adorn'd his speech, 
The parson ^thout quibbling ooold not preadi. 
At last afnronted reason look'd about. 
And fiom all serioaB matten shut thsm tut. 
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DedarM thai none should uw them without 

shanie, 
Except a scattering in the Epifram ; 
Prorided that by art, and in due time 
They tum'd upon the thought and not the rhyme. 
Thus in all parts disorders did abate : 
Yet quibblera in t})e court had leave to prate ; 
Insipid jesters, and unpleasant fools, 
A corporation of dull punning drolls. 
*T is not, but that sometimes a dexterous muse 
May with advantage a tum'd sense abuse. 
And on a word may trifle with address ; 
But above all avoid the fond excess ; [lame, 
And think not, when your verse and sense aro 
With a dull point to tag your Epigram. 
Each poem his perfection has apart ; 
The British round in plainness shows his art. 
The Ballad, though the pride of ancient time, 
Has often nothing but his humorous rhyme ; 
The Madrigal may softer passions move, 
And breathe the tender ecstasies of love. 
Desire to show itself, and not to wrong, 
Arm^d Virtue first with Satire in its tongue. 

•ATIAE. 

Lucilius was the man who, bravely bold, 
To Roman vices did this mirror hold. 
Protected humble goodness from re|>roach, 
Show'd worth on foot, and rascals in the coach, 
Horace his pleasing wit to this did add. 
And none uncensur'd could be fool or mad : 
Unhappy was that wretch, whoee name might be 
Squared to tlie rules of their sharp poetry. 
Persius obscure, but full of sense and wit, 
Affected brevity in all he writ : 
And Juvenal, leam'd as those times could be. 
Too far did stretch his sharp hyperbole ; 
Though horrid truths through all his labours 

shine, 
In what he writes there 's something of divine, 
Whether he blames the Caprean debauch. 
Or of Sejanus* fall tells the approach. 
Or that he makes the trembling senate come 
To the stem tyrant to receive their doom ; 
Or Roman vice in coarsest habits shows. 
And paints an empress reeking from the stews : 
Imall he writes appears a noble fire : 
To follow such a master then desire. 
Chaucer alone, fix'd on this solid base. 
In his old style conserves a modem grace : 
Too happy, if the freedom of his rhymes 
Offended not the method of our times. 
The Latin writers decency neglect ; 
But modem authors cluillenge our respect, 
And at immodest writings take offence, 
If clean expression cover not the sense. 
I love sharp Satire, from obsceneness free ; 
Not impudence that preaches modesty : 



Our English, who in malice never iail, 
Hence in lampoons and libels learn to rail ; 
Pleasant detraction, that by singing goes 
From mouth to mouth, and as it marches growi: 
Our freedom in our poetry we see, 
That chiW of joy begot by liberty. 
But, vain blasphemer, tremble when you choose 
God for the subject d'your impious nuase : 
At last, those jests which libertines invent, 
Bring the lewd autlior to just punishment. 
Even in a song there must be art and sense : 
Yet sometimes we have seen that wine, or 
chance, [mettle. 

Have warmM cold brains, and given dull writers 
And fiiroishM out a scene for Mr. Settle. 
But for one lucky hit that made thee pleaae, 
Let not thy folly grow to a disease, 
Nor think thyaelf a wit : for in our age 
If a warm fancy does some fop engage. 
He neither eats nor sleeps till he Iias writ. 
But plagues the world with his adulterate wit. 
Nay ' tis a wonder ,if in his dire rage 
He prints not his dull follies for the stage ; 
And in the front of all his senseless plays, 
Makes David Logan crown his head with bajr*. 



CANTO III. 



TRAGEDY. 



TuEBE 's not a monster bred beneafii the akji 

But, well-disposM by art, may please the eye : 

A curious workman by his skill divine. 

From an ill object makes a good design. 

Thus to delight us, Tragedy, in tears 

For (Edipus, provokes our hopes and fears : 

For parricide Orestes asks relief; 

And to increase our pleasure causes grief. 

You then that in this noble art would rise. 

Come ; and in loHy verse dispute the prize. 

Would you upon the stage acquire renown. 

And for your judges summon all the town? 

Would you your works for ever should remaia, 

And afler ages past be sought again ? 

In all you write, observe with care and art 

To move the passions and incline the heart. 

If in a labourM act, the pleasing rage 

Cannot our hopes and fears by turns engage, 

Nor in our mind a feeling pity raise ; 

In vain with learned scenes you fill your phjf : 

Your cold discourse can never move the 

Of a stem critic, naturally unkind ; 

Who justly tirM with your pedantic fligfat^ 

Or &lls asleep, or censures all you writs. 

The secret is, attention first to gain ; 

To move our minds, and then to enUrlidii : 
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That from the Tery opening of the ecenee, 
The first may show ue what the author mewH. 
I *m tirM to see an actor on the stage. 
That knows not whether he *s to laugh or rage ; 
Who, an intrigue unraveiling in vain, 
Instead of pleasing keeps my mind in pain. 
I *d rather much the nauseous dunce should say 
Downright, My name is Hector in the play ; 
Than with a mass of miracles, ill join*d, 
Confound my ears, and not instruct my mind. 
The subject 's never soon enough exprest ; 
Your place of action must be fix'd, and rest. 
A Spanish poet may, with good event, 
In one day's space whole ages represent ; 
There oft the hero of a wandering stage 
Begins a child, and ends the play of age : 
But we, that are by reason's rules confinM, 
WiO, that with art the poem be designed. 
That unity of action, time, and place, 
Keep the stage full, and all our labours grace. 
Write not what cannot be with ease conceiv'd ; 
Some truths may be too strong to be believed. 
A foolish wonder cannot entertain : 
My mind 's not movM if your discourse be vain. 
You may relate what would offend the eye : 
Seeing, indeed, would better satisfy ; 
But there are objects that a curious art 
Hides from the eye«,yet offers to the heart. 
The mind is most agreeably surprised, 
When a well-woven subject long disguisM, 
You on a sudden artfully unfold. 
And give the whole another iace and mould. 
At first the Tragedy was void of art ; 
A song ; where each man danc'd and sung Ua 

part; 
And of god Bacchus roaring out tlie praise, 
Sought a good vintage ibr their joUy days : 
llkea wine and joy were seen in eadi man'a 

eyea, 
And a &t goat was the beat singer^ priie. 
Th^is was first, who, all besmear'd with !••, 
Began this pleasure tar posteri^ : 
And with his carted actors, and a soog, 
Amus'd the people as he pass'd along. 
Next ^schyitts the difierent persons plae'd, 
And with a better mask his players gracM : 
Dpon a theatre his verse expressed, 
And showM his hero with a buakin dresa'd. 
Then Sophocles, the g«iaus of his age, 
IncreasM the poa^> and beauty of the stage, 
Engag*d the chorus song in every part. 
And polish'd rugged verse by rules of art : 
He in the (Treek did those perfections gain, 
Which the weak Latin never could attain. 
Our pious fathers, in their priest-rid age, 
As impious and profane, abhorrM the stage ; 
A troop of silly pilgrims, as 't is said, 
PouUsUy lealout, aeandakm^y pbj^d, 
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Instead of heroes, and of love's complaints, * 
The angels, God, the virgin, and the satnta. 
At last, right reason did his laws reveal. 
And show'd the folly of their iU-plac'd zeal, 
Silenc'd those nonconfornusts of the age. 
And rais'd the lawful heroes of the stage : 
Only the Athenian mask was laid aside, 
And chorus by the music was supplied. 
Ingenious love, inventive in new arts. 
Mingled in plays,and quickly touchM ourh^urta: 
This passion never could resistance find. 
But knows the shortest passage to the mind. 
Paint then, l*m pleas'd my hero be in love ; 
But let him not like a tame shepherd move ; 
Let not Achilles be like Thyrsis seen, 
Or for a Cyrus show an Artamen ; 
That struggling oft his passions we may find, 
The frailty, not the virtue of his mind. 
Of nunance heroes shun the low design ; 
l^et to great hearts some human fi'aUties join t 
Achilles must with Homer's heat engage ; 
For an affront I 'm pleas'd to see him rage. 
Those little fitilings in your hero's heart 
Show thai of man and nature he has part: 
To leave known rules you cannot be allow'd ; 
Make Agamemnon covetous and proud, 
^neas in religious rites austere, 
Keep to each man his proper character. 
Of countries and of times Uie humours know; 
From different climates different customs grow 
And strive to shun their fault who vainly draM 
An antique hero like some modem ass ; 
Who made old Romans hke our English mora 
Show Cato sparkish, or make Brutus love. 
In a romance those errors are excus'd : 
There t' is enough that, reading, we 're araos'd: 
Rules too severe would there be useless feund; 
But the strict scene must have a juster booad : 
Exact decorum we must always find. 
If then you form some hero in your mind. 
Be sure your image with itself agree ; 
For what he first appears, he stiU must be. 
Affected wits will naturally inclin«l^ 
To paint their figures by tlieir own (teaign : 
Your bully poets, bully heroes write : 
Chapman in Busay lyAmbois took delight. 
And ihou^t perfection was to buff and fight. 
Wise nature by variety does please ; 
Clothe differing passions in a differing dreaa : 
Bold anger, in rough haughty words appears ; 
Sorrow is humble, and dissolves in tears. 
Make not your Hecuba with fiiry rage. 
And show a ranting grief upon the stage ; 
Or tell in vain how iIm rough Tsnais iMre 
His seven-foU waters to the Euxine shore : 
These swoln expressions, this afiected noise. 
Shows lake aooe pedant that declaims to 
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XnM»ro«ryouiiMi«CMft«rinet}iedi keep; Thinking our God, and prophets that he 

And to excite our tew yoaraelf nmit weep. Miffat act Kke those the poets dkl invent, 

Those noisy words with which ill plajs aboond, To fright poor readers in each line with heULf 

Cooae not from arts that are in sadness drown'd. And tsdk of Satan, Ashtaroth, and Bet ; 

The theatre lor a young poet's rhymea The mysteries which ChristiaBs must believ% 

Is a bold venture in our knowing times : Disdain such shifting pageants to receive : 

An author cannot eaHily purchase fame ; The gospel offers m^ing to onr thoughts 

Critics are always apt to hiss, and blame : But penitence, or punishment lor (auSs ; 

You may be judg'd by every ass in town, And nringUng falsehoods with those mysterisi, 

The privilege is bought for half a crown. WouM nuke our sacred truths appear like fisi. 

To please, you must a hundred changes try \ Besides, what pleasure can it be to bear 

Soitietimes be humble, then must soar on high : The bowlings of repining Lucifer, 

In noble thoughts must every where abound, Whose rage at your imagin'd hero fliea, 

Be easy, pleasant, solid, and prolbund : And oft with God himself disputes the priaa. 

To these you must surprising touches join, Tasso you 11 say has done it with apphtuae f 

And show us a new wonder in eadi line ; It is not here I mean to judge his cause : 

That aU, in a just method weU-design'd, Yet though our age has so eitoO'd his 



May leave a strong impression in the mind. His works had never gain'd immortal ftna^ 

These are the arts that tragedy maintaini If holy Godfrey in his ecstasies 

TH* BPic. ^"^ ^^ conquered Satan on his kneea ; 

If Tancred and Armida's |>IeasiBg hrm 

But the Heroic claims a loftier strain. Did not his melancholy theme adorn. 

In the narration of some great design, 'T is not, thst Christian poems ought to be 

Invention, art, and &ble, aU muat join: Fill'd with the ftctions of idolatry ; 

Here fiction must empk>y its utraoet grace ; But m a common subject to reject 

All must assume a body, mind, and &ce t The gods, and heathen ornaments neglect ; 

Each virtue a divinity is seen ; To banish Tritons who the seas invade. 

Prudence is Pallas, beauty Papboo' queen. To take Pen's whistle, or the Fatee degrade^ 

'T is w>t a doud from whence swift lightaiiigs To hinder Charon in his leaky boat, 

fly ; To pass the shepherd with the man ofnota^ 

But Jupiter, diat thunders from the sky : Is with vain scruples to disturb your miad, 

Nor a rough storm that gives the sailor pain ; And seirch perlectioa yoo can never find t 

Bat angry Neptune plot^ihtng up ihe main : As well they may florMd us to present 

Echo 's DO more an empty airy sound ; Prudence or Justice (br sn ornament. 

But a fair nymph that weeps her lover drvmtM^ To paint old Janus with his front oTbraas, 

Thos in the endless treasure of his mind And tike from Time his scythe, his win^,aiad 

TIm poet does a thousand figures find ; And every where as 'twere idolatry, [|flMl. 

Around tlie work his omaroeota he poura, Danish descriptions from our poetry. 

AimI strows with lavish hand his opening flowers. Leave them their pious follies to pursoe ; 

'T is not a wonder if a tempest bore But let our reason such vain ftats aubdJe t 

The Trojan fleet against the Libyan shore ; And let us not, amongst our vanitiea. 

From faithless fi>rtune this is no surprise, Of the true God create a God of Hen. 

For every day, 't is fo rom on to our eyes ; In &ble we a thoosand pleaaorea sae, 

But angry Juno, that she ought destroy. And the sinooth names seem made for poatij} 

And overwhehn the rest of ruin'd Tmy ; As Hector, Aleiander, Hden, iPhylBs, 

That iBoius with the fierce goddess join'd, Ulysses, Agamemnon, and Achilles : 

Open'd the hoUow prisons of the wind ; In such a crowd, the poet were to bhune 

Till angry Neptnne looking o'er the niain, To choose king Chilperic Ibr his hero's iiariM. 

Rebukes the tempest, eahna the waves again, Sometisml the name being well or ill applisd 

Thmr vesseb from the dangerous quielMaiida Will the whole ibrtune ofyourwork decide. 

steers; [fe^n; Would yon yirar reader never ahoukf be iMf 

These are the springs that move our hopeaaad Choose some great hero, fit to be actaUi^J, 

Withoet these ornaments before our eyes, In courage signal, and in virtue bright. 

The uasinew'd poem languishes and tfies : Let e'en his very failings give deli^ ; 

Your poet in his art will always Ikil, Let his great actions our attentbn bind. 



And tefi you but a dull insipid tale. Like Cesar or like Scipio frame his aind, 

In vain have our mistaken a ulkw is triad And not like CEkKpus Ms peijur'd race ; 



To lay these ancient omameaia aai it i AeoBmattooDfiMmr iialfanna toobM. 
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C1mws« Bot TOUT Ult of aocidenta too iiill ; 
Too mueli ▼irio^ may inako it dull ; 
Acbiilaa' rmge alone, whoa wrouglit witk ■killi 
Abundantly does a whole Uiad fill. 
Be your narratioos lirely, short, and soMrt; 
In your descriptions show your noblest art t 
There 't is year poetry may be employ'd ; 
Yet you must trinal accidents aroid. 
Hot imitate that half who, to describe 
The woodroas saarches of the chosen trfl^ 
Pkc'd on the sides to soe their armies pass, 
The fishes staring through the Ivjoid glass ; 
Dsacnb'd a child, who with his Iktle band 
PickM up the shhiing pebbles from the sand. 
Such objects are too mean to stay our sight ; 
Allow your work a just and nobler flight. 
Be your beginning plain : and take good heed 
Too soon you mount not on the airy steed ; 
Nor tell your reader in a thundering verse, 
** I sing the concpieror of the universe." 
What can an author after this produce 7 
The labounng mountain must bring forth • 

mouse. 
Much better are we pleasM with his addroM, 
Who without making such vast promises, 
Says, in an easier style and plainer sei»e, 
** I sing the combsts of that pious prince. 
Who from the Phrygian coast his armiei 

bore, 
And landed first on the Lavinian shore." 
His opening muse sets not the world on fire. 
And yet performs more than we can require i 
Quickly you 11 hear him celebrate the (ame 
And future glory of the Roman name ; 
Of Styx and Acheron describe the floods. 
And Cesar's wandering in the Elysian woodfl : 
With figures numbeiiess his story grace, 
And every thing in beauteous cokNirs trace 
At once you may be pleasing and sublime : 
I hate a heavy melancholy rhyme : 
I M rather read Orlando's comic tale, 
Than a dull author always stiff and stale 
Who thinks himself dishonoured in his s^le, 
If on his works the Qraces do but smile. 
*T is said, that H<Kner, matchless in his art, 
Stole Venus' girdle to engage the heart : 
His works indeed vast treasures do unfokl, 
And whatsoe'er he touches turns to gold : 
All in his hands new beauty does acquire ; 
He always pleases, and can never tire. 
A happy warmth he every where may boast; 
Nor is he in too long digressions lost : 
His verses without rule a method find. 
And of themselves appear in order join'd : 
All without trouble answers hb intent ; 
Each syllable is tending to the event. 
Let hu example your endeavours raise : 
To love hiiwritinfi ii akiad <f pnks. 



A poem, where we all perfoetiMMi find, 
Is not the work of a fantastic mind : 
There must be care, and time, and skill, and 

pains ; 
Not the first heat of unexperienc'd brains. 
Yet sometimes artless poets, when the rage 
Of a warm fimey does their minds engage, 
Paffd with vain pride, presume they imder* 

stand. 
And boUUy take the trumpet in their hand ; 
Their fostian muse each accident confounds 
Nor can she fly, but rise by leaps and bounds, 
Till their smattstock of learning quickly spent, 
Their poem dies for want of nourishment. 
In vain mankind the hot-brain'd fool decries, 
No brandin« censures can unveil his eyes ; 
With impudence the laurel they invade, 
Resdv'd to like the monsters diey have made. 
Virgil, compaHd to them, is fltft and dry ; 
And Homer understood not poetry : 
Against their merit if this age rebel. 
To future times for justice they appeaL 
But waiting till mankind shall do them right, 
And bring their works triumphantly to li|^t ; 
Neglected heaps we in by-«omers lay. 
Where they become to wonns and moths a 

prey; 
Forgot, in dust and cobwebs let them rest. 
Whilst we return from whence we first di> 
gress'd. 

The great success which tragic writers feoad, 
In Athens first the comedy renown'd. 
The abusive Grecian there, by pleasing ways, 
Dispers'd his natural malice in his plajrs : 
Wisdom and virtue, honour, wit, and sense. 
Were subject to buffooning insolence : 
• Poets were pid»licly approv'd, and sought, 
That vice extoll'd, and virtue set at nought ; 
A Socrates himself in that loose age, 
Was made the pastime of a soofling stage. 
At Ust the public took in hand the cause. 
And cur'd this madness by the power of lawt • 
Forbad at any time, or any place. 
To name the person, or describe the fhee. 
The stage its ancient fury thus let foD, 
And comedy diverted without gaU : 
By mild reproofs recover'd nmids diseas'd. 
And sparing persons innocently pleaa'd. 
Each one was nicely Aown in tUs new glasi, 
And smil'd to thmk he was not meant the an : 
A miser oft would huigh at first, to find 
A fiuthful draught of his own sordid mind 
And fops were with such care and cunning writ, 
They l^'d the piece for which themsdvea dki ail. 
You then that wodd the comic laurels wear, 
To study nature be your only care : 
Whoe'er knows man, and by a carious art 

oftbahMrt; 
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He who obienrM and n&turally c«n paint 

The jealous fool, the fawning aycophant, 

A sober wit, an enteqirising ass, 

A humorous Otter, or a Hudibras ; 

May safely in those noble lists engage, 

And make them act and speak upon the stage. 

Strive to be natural in all you write, 

And paint with colours that may please the 

sight. 
Nature in various figures does abound ; 
And in each mind are different humours (bund : 
A glance, a touch, discovers to the wise ; 
But every man has not discerning eyes. 
All-changing time does also change the miod ; 
And different ages different pleasures find : 
Youth, hoi and furious, cannot brook delay, 
By flattering vice is easily led away ; 
Vain in discourse, inconstant in desire, 
In censure, rash ; in pleasures, all on fire. 
The manly age does steadier thoughts enjoy ; 
Power and ambition do his soul employ : 
Against the turns of fate he sets his mind ; 
And by the pail the future hopes to find. 
Decrepit age still adding to his stores, 
For others heaps the treasure he adores ; 
In all his actions keeps a frozen pace ; 
Past times extols, the present to debase : 
Incapable of pleasures youth abuse, 
In others Uames what age does him refuse. 
Tour actors must by reason be controUM ; 
Let young men speak like young, old men like 

old: 
C)bserve the town, and study well the court ; 
For thither various characters resort : 
Thus *l was great Jonson purchased his renown, 
And in his art had borne away the crown ; 
If, less desirous of the people's praise, 
He had not with low farce debais*d his plays 
Mixing dull buffoonery with wit refin*d. 
And Harlequin with noble Terence join'd. 
When in the Fox I see the tortoise hist, 
I lose the author of the Alchymist. 
The comic wit, bom with a smiling air, 
Must tragic grief and pompous verse forbear ; 
Yet may he not, as on a market-place, 
With bawdy jests amuse the populace : 
With well-bred conversation you must please. 
And your intrigue unravell'd be with ease : 
Your action stUl should reason's rules obey, 
Nor in an empty scene may lose its way. 
Your humble style must sometimes gently rise ; 
And your discourse sententious be, and wise : 
The passions mi»t to nature be confined ; 
And scenes to scenes with artful weaving join*d. 
Your wit must not unseasonably play ; 
But follow business, never led the way. 
Observe how Terence does this error shun ; 
A careful father cbides hit amorotts ma : 



Then aee that son, whom no 
Forget those orders, and pursue his love : 
*T is not a vreU-drawn picture we discover: 
'T is a urue son, a &ther, and a lover. 
I like an author that reforms the age, 
And keeps the right decorum of the stage ; 
That always pleues by just reason's rule : 
But for a tedious droU, a quibblinf Cool, 
Who with bw nauseous bawdry fiOs his plays 
Let him be gone, and on two trestles raise 
Some Smithfieki etage, where he may aat 

pranks. 
And make Jacb-Puddings speak to 

banks. 



CANTO IV. 

In Florence dwelt a doctor of renown. 
The scourge of God, and terror of the tawtk 
Who all the cant of physic had by heart. 
And never murdered but by rules of art. 
The public mischief was his private gain; 
Children their slaughtered parents sought m 

vain: 
A brother here his poison'd brother wept ; 
Some bloodless died, and some by opium slepU 
Colds, at his presence, wouk) to frenzies turn 
And agues, like malignant fevers, bum. 
Hated, at last, his practice gives him o*er; 
One friend, unkill*d by drugs, of all his store, 
In his new country-house afibrds him place, 
T was a rich abbot, and a buikling ass : 
Here first the doctor's talent came in pkj, 
He seems inspired, and talks like Wren or Mayt 
Of this new portico condemns the face, 
And turns the entrance to a better place ; 
Designs the staircase at the other end, 
His fiiend approves, does for hi« mason send t 
He comes ; the doctor's arguments prevaO. 
In short, to finish this our humorous tale, 
He Galen's dangerous science does reject, 
And from ill doctor turns good architect. 
In this example we may have our part : 
Rather be mason, 't is a useful art ! 
Than a dull poet ; for that trade accurst. 
Admits no roe-an betwixt the best and worst. 
In other sciences, without disgrace, 
A candidate may fill a second place ; 
But poetry no medium can admit, 
No reader suffers an indifferent wit : 
The ruin'd stationers against him bawl, 
And Herringman degrades him from his ataU* 
Burlesque at least our laughter may excite : 
But a cold writer never ca.n delight. 
The counter-Scuffle has more wit and art^ 
Then the itiff fbmal s^le of GondiMrti. 
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B« DoC AffMted with thmt enptj prmiM 
Which joar Tain flattaren wid ■ometimet ntlM, 
▲nd wfaM 70a read, with cotaay will amy, 
** The 6oish'd piece! the admireble pUj 1" 
Which, when expoe'd to censure and to U^t, 
Cannot endure a critic'B piercing eight. 
A hundred authors* fates have heen foretoldi 
And ShadwelPs works are printed, but not sold. 
Hear all the world ; consider every thought ; 
A fool by chance may stumble on a fitult : 
Yet, when Apollo does your muse inspire, 
Be not impatient to expose your fire ; 
Nor imitate the Settles of our times, 
Those tuneful readers of their own dull rfaymet. 
Who seise on all the acquaintance they can 

meet. 
And stop the passengers that walk the street : 
There u no sanctuary you can choose 
For a defence fiom their pursuing muse. 
I 've said before, be patient when they blame ; 
To alter for the better is no shame. 
Tot yield not to a fool's impertinence : 
Sometimes conceited skeptics, void of sense, 
By their false taste, condemn some finish*d 

part. 
And blame the noblest flights of wit and art. 
In Tain their fond opinions you deride. 
With their lor'd follies they are satisfied ; 
And their weak judgment, void of sense and 

light. 
Thinks nothing can escape their feeble sight ; 
Their dangerous counsels do not cure, bat 

wound ; 
To shun the storm they run your verse agroond, 
And thinking to escape a rock, are drown'd. 
Choose a sure judge to censure what you write, 
Whose reason leads, and knowledge gives you 

light. 
Whose steady hand will prove your fiithfiil 

guide. 
And touch the darling follies you would hide : 
He, in your doubts, will carefully advise. 
And clear the mist before your foeble eyes. 
"T is he will tell you, to what noble height 
A generous muse may sometimes take her 

flight; 
When too much fetterM with the rules of art, 
May fimn her stricter bounds and limits part : 
But such a perfect judge is hard to see, 
And every rhymer knows not poetry ; 
Nay some there are for writing verse extoU'd, 
Who know not Lucan's dross from Virgil's gold. 
Would you in this great art acquire renown ? 
Authors, observe the rules I here lay down. 
In prudent lessons every where abound ; 
With pleasant join the useful and the sound : 
A sober reader a vain talo will slight ; 
Ho l ea ks at well imtrectiop ai ddigM* 



Let all your thought! to virtiie be coofin'dy 
StiU offering nobler figures to our mind : 
I like not those loose writers, who employ 
Their guilty muse, good manners to destroy i 
Who with false colours still deceive our eyes, 
And show us vice dress'd in afiur disgutsa. 
Yet do I not their sullen muee approve, 
Who from all modest writings bajoish love ; 
That strip the play-house of its chief intrigoe^ 
Aiid make a miurderer of Roderigue : 
The lightest love, if decently ezprest, 
Will raise no vicious motions in our breast. 
Dido in vain may weep, and ask relief; 
I blame her foUy, whilst I share her grief.r 
A virtuous author, in his charming art. 
To please the sense needs not corrupt th* 

heart: 
His heat will never cause a guil^ fire : 
To follow virtue then be your desire. 
In vain your art and vigour are exprest ; 
The obscene expression shows the iniectod 

breast. 
But above all base jealousies avoid. 
In which detracting poets are employ'd. 
A noble wit dares liberally coounend ; 
And scorns to grudge at his deserving fiiend. 
Base rivals, who true wit and merit hate. 
Caballing still against it with the great. 
Maliciously aspire to gain renown. 
By standing up, and pulling others down. 
Never debase yourself by treacherous waya. 
Nor by such abject methods seek for praise : 
Let not your only business be to write ; 
Be virtuous, just, and in your friends delight. 
'T is not enough your poems be admir'd ; 
But strive your conversation be desir'd : 
Write for immortal fame ; nor ever chooM 
Qold for the object of a generous muse. 
I know a noble wit may, without crime. 
Receive a lawful tribute for hb time : 
Yet I abhor those writers, who despise 
Their honour ; and alone their profits prize ; 
Who their Apollo basely will degrade. 
And of a noble science make a trade. 
Before kind reason did her light display, 
And government taught monds to obey. 
Men, like wild beasts, did nature's kwt ptnw 

sue. 
They fed on herbs, and drink from rivers drew t 
Their brutal force, on lust and rapine bent, 
Conunitted murder without punishment : 
Reason at last by her all-conquering arts. 
Reduced these savages, and tun'd their hearti ; 
Mankind from bogs, and woods, and caverns 

calls. 
And towns and cities fortifies with walls : 
Thus fear of justice made proud rapine ceasai 
And sheltered innocence by laws and peaot. 
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ThdM bwMfita from poets we racehr'd, What can we ieer, whan Tirtue, arte, uiAi 

From whenee are laie'd thoee fietiooa eifwe Recetfo the star*' propkioui iBflwearn 7 

heliev'd, When a ■barp-eighted prince, by earlj fnpte 

Tliat Orpheus, bj his ■oftharmooiouaetraiiM, Rewards your mecits, and preveatefowwantif 

Tam'd tiie fierce tigers of the Thraoiaaplaini; Sing then his aiory,eelebratehiafiiBgie; 

Amphioa*sno(eS| by their mdodioos powers, Tour noUeet theme is his immnrtal name. 

Drew rocks and woods, and rais'd the Theban Let nugh^ Spenser raise his reverend head, 

towers : Cowley and Denham start op from the dead % 

Theee miradesfrom nund>ers did arise : Waller his age renew, and offerings bring ; 

Since which, in Terse heaven tanght his my^ Our monarch's praise let krig^itpey'd virgins siqg; 

teries, Let Dryden with new rules oor stage refine, 

And by a prteet, possessed with rage divine, And his great models form by this desigB : 

Apollo spoke firom his prophetic sfanne. But where *b a second Virgil, to reheane 

Soon after Homer the old heroes prais'd, Our hero's glories in his epic verse 7 

And noble minds by great exan^>les rais'd : What Orpheus sing his triumphs o'er the maiBi 

Then Hesiod did his Grrecian swains incline And make the hills and forests move again : 

To till the fields, and prune the bounteous vine. Show his boU fleet on the Batavian shore. 

Thus useful rules were by the poets' aid. And Holland trembling as his cannons roar ; 

In easy numbers to rude men convey'd, Paint Europe's balance in his steady hand, 

And pleasingly their precepts did impart ; Whilst the two workls in expectation stand 

First eharm'd the ear, and then eng^d the Of peace or war, that wait on his oommand? 

heart : But as I ^>eak, new glories strike my eyee. 

The musei thus their reputation rais'd, Glories, which heaven itself does give, and 
And with just gratitude in Gr ee c e were prais'd. prize. 

With pleasure mortals did their wonders see, Blessings of peace ; that with their milder raya 

And sacrific'd to their divinity ; Adorn his reign, and bring Satumian days : 

But want, at last, base flattery entertam'd, Now let rebeUioo, discord, vice, and rage. 

And old Parnassus with this vice was stain*d : That have in patriots' forms debaneh'd our agit 

Desire to gain danling the poets* eyes. Vanish with all the ministers of hell : 

Their woriu were fiU'd with fulsome flatteries. His rays their poisonous vaponrs shall dispel : 

Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, 'T ishe alone our safety did create. 

And verse became a mercenary trade . His own firm soul secur'd the nation's (ate. 

Debase not with so mean a vice thy art : Oppos'd to all the Boutefeus of the state. 

If goU must be the idol of thy heart, Authors for him your great endeavours raise ; 

Fly, fly the unfruitful Heliconian strand. The loftiest numbers will but reach his praise. 

Those streams are not enrich'd with goldMi For me, whose verse in satire has been bred, 

sand : And never durst heroic measures tread ; 

Great wits, as well as warriors, only gain Yet you shall see roe, in that famous field, 

Laurels and honours for their toil and pain : With eyes and voice, my best assistance yieki; 

But what ? an author cannot live on fame. Offer you lessons, that my infant muse 

Or pay a redtoning with a lofty name : Leamt, when she Horace for her guide did 
A poet to whom fortune is unkind, choose : 

Who when he goes to bed has hardly din'd ; Second your zeal with wishes, heart, and eyes, 

Takes little pleasure in Parnassus' dreams. And afar ofi* hold up the glorious prize. 

Or relishes ^e Heliconian streams. But pardon too, if zealous for the right, 

Horace had ease and plenty when he writ, A strict observer of each noble flight. 

And free irom cares for money or for meal, From the fine gold I separate the allay, 

Did not ezpect his dinner from his wit. And show how hasty writers sometimes stray t 

*T is true ; but verse is cherish'd by the great, Apter to blame, than knowing how to 

And DOW none fiunish who deserve to eat : A sharp, but yet a necessary friend. 
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HYMN FOR ST. JOHN'S EVE. 

O irLVAN prophet ! whote etemal iame 
BdhMs fran Judah'B hUls and JonW« I 
The music of our numbera rmiao, 
And tune our voices to thy praise. 
A messenger from fai|^ Olympus came 
To bear the tidings of thy life and name ; 
And told thy sire each prodigy 
Thai heaven designed to work in thee. 
Hearing the news, and doubting io surprise, 
Hb Aalthriag speech in fettered aoceots diea ; 
But Providence, with happy choiosi 
In thee rastored thy father's voice. 
In the recess of nature's dark abode, 
Though stiH enclosed, yet knewesl thoa thy God, 
While each glad parent told and blest 
The secrets of each other's breast. 



oir TBS MAftniAOB or m rAim amu 

VIKTUOOS LADT, 

MRS. ANASTASIA STAFFORD, 

WITH THAT TftULT WOMTBr AHl) FIOUS 

OBirr. oEoaoK holmav, ssq. 
I. 

WBBif natore, in ooraorthesnh emi aphBTe, 
Had shorteo'a day-Hght, and dtfcmi'4 Ihe 
year; 
When the departing sun 
Was to our adverse tropic run ; 
And fair St. Lucy, with the borrowed light, 
Of moon and stars, had lengthened night : 
What more then summer's day sUptinby 
chance, 
To beautify the calendar ? 
What made a spring, in midst of winter to 

advance, 
And the cold seasons leap into a youthful 
dance. 
To rouse the drooping year ? 
Was this by miracle, or did they rise 
By the bright beams of Anastasia's eyes? 
To li^t our firoxen clime, 
And, happily for us, mistook their time 7 
T was so, and 't was imported in her name ; 
From her, their glorious resurrection came. 
And she renewed their perish'd flame. 
The God of nature did the same : 
His birth the depth of wmter did adorn. 
And she, to marriage then, her second birth, 

was bom. 
Her pious &mily, in every state. 
Their great Redeemer well can imitate. 
They luive a right in heaven, an early place ; 
The beauteoua bride is of a martyr's raoe t 



And he above, with joy looks down, 
I see, I see him blaze with lus immortal 
crown. [pensOf 

He, on her nuptials, does his beams Aw* 
Blessing the day with better influence ; 
He looks from heaven with joy , and gives her joy 
from thence. 

II. 

Now, let the reasonable beast, calPd man. 
Let those, who never truly scan 
The effects of sacred Providence, 
But measiffe aU by the gross rules of sense ; 
Let those look up and steer their sight. 

By the great Stafford's light. 
The God that suffer'd him to suffer here, 
Rewards his race, and blesses them below. 
Their ftther's innocence and trudi to show ; 
To show he holds the blood of martyrs dear: 
He crown'd the father with a deathless di»> 
dem; 
And all the days from hhn he took. 
He number'd out in his eternal book : 
And said, let these be safely kept for them. 
The long descendants of that hallow'd stem. 
To dry the raoomfiil widow's tears. 
Let aU those days be tnm'd to years. 

And aH those years be whiten'd toot 
Still some new blessing let 'em brings 
To those who from my martyr spring ; 

Still let them bloom, and still bestow 
S<Hne new content upon his race below.. 
Let their first revolution 
Bestow a bride upon his darling son. 
And crown those nuptials with a swifl in* 
crease. 
Such as the emptied ark did bless : 
Then, as the storms are more aUay'd, 

And waves decay'd, 
Send out the beauteous blooming maid, 
And let that virgin dove bri^g to her hooM* 

again. 
An olive branch of peace, in triumph o^er ibm- 
main. 
For whom, ye heavens ! have ye reserv'd 
this joy ? 
Let us behold the man you chose : 
How well you can your cares employ, 
And to what arms your maid dispose : 
Your maid, whom you have chang'd, but 
cannot lose : 
Chang'd as the mom into the day, 
As virgin snow that melts away, 
And, by its kindly moisture, msJkes mm 
flowers to grow. 
See then, a bridegroom worthy such % 

bride! 
Never was happy pair so fitly tied; 
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Nererwere TirtnM more allied ; 
United ia a moet aupicious boitr^ 

A nwrtjr'a daughter weds a coofeaaor ! 
When innocence and truth became a crime, 
By voluntary baniahment. 
He left our aacrilegioua clime, 
And to a foreign country went ; 
Or rather, there, by Providence waa sent : 
For Providence deei^u'd him to reeide, 
Where he, (irom hia abundant atock, 
Might nouriah God's afflicted flock, 
An** aa his steward, for their wants proride. 
A troop of exiles on his bounty lad. 
They sought, and found wMi bin their 
daily bread ; 
Af the large troop increast, the larger table 
spread. 
The oruae ne^er emptied, nor the atore 
Deoreas'd the more ; 
For God supplied him still to give, who gaTs in 
God*s own stead. 
Thus, when the raging dearA 
Afflicted all the Egyptian earth; 
When acan^ Nile no more hia boonty 

dealt, 
And Jacob, even in Canaan, frniBa fok; 

God aent a Joseph out before ; 
His fother and his brethren to restore : 
Tlieir saoks were ffll*d with com, with gene- 



Still when they came,snpplied with nM»t 
And doubled was their com, 
Joaeph himaelf by giving, greater grew, 
And from his kwis a double tribe i n cr e as' d Hm 
chosen crew. 



Their aooli r«ftMh*d tbek obUifitore, 



TOMATHJ^A. 

OH THE AWnmMAMY Or OVm M Ji lBf A— . 

WBKir first, in all thy youtUul charaw, 

And dasiling beauty's pride, 
Heightened by in&nt Love's alarms. 

The nuptial knot was tied. 
Which gave thee to my longing arms, 

A blooming, blushing bride : 

Entranc'd in Hymen's bUssful bowen, 

We hail'd each rising sun, 
While wing'd with joy the rosy hom 

In ecstacy flew on ; 
And still we blest the heavenly pow«% 

Who join*d our hearts in one. 

Now, aa with fairy-footed tread, 
Time steals our years away, 
Thy mikily beaming virtuea spread 

Soft infloenee o^er life's way ; 
iMuring toourpeacefid ahad, 

LovA bliss withool decay. 
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